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SINCE the last edition of these Notes an Thucydtdes was pab- 
lished, both the authors have died ; and the work which they 
had ably begun must remain a fragment. 

The publishers, feeling sure that annotations marked by so 
much ability and learning will be acceptable t« many studenia, 
have determined on adding to the new edition of the Notes on 
Books L and 11. such further portions of the commentary as the 
authors were enabled to complete. These unfortunately do not 
go beyond the third book ; but the notes to the first and second 
books have had the benefit of their revision. 



The authors' preface stands unaltered as it appeared in the 
last edition. 



PREFACE. 



THE present publication was snggcsfced by Mr. Dawson Turner's 
Notes on HerodotiM, and is intended to supply those wants, 
the existence of which the very large sale of that useful volume 
seems to indicate. It is perhaps well to state thus much lest the 
reader should misunderstand the character of the work, and be 
induced to estimate it by a standard which it does not affect to 
reach. It does not, for instance, deal in conjectural emendation, 
it does not contain a digest of various readings, or anything like 
an apparatus criticus for Thucydides, and it leaves untouched, or 
only briefly notices, many matters which a perfect edition of an 
historical writer ought to discuss. YHiat it attempts is some- 
thing more humble, but at the same time, we trusty not altogether 
useless ; for it endeavours to furnish University Students with 
that amount of information which their second examination may 
be regarded as likely to require. What this amount exactly is, 
cannot, xmder present circumstances, very easily be estimated. 
The period usually devoted to the preparation for a XTniversify 
degree, when compared with the immensely increased require* 
ments of the various examinations, will, to the student at any 
rate, appear but brief; and the arrangement of the relative 
claims of different authors upon his time, is perhaps one of the 
greatest difficulties with which he has to contend. If, for in* 
stance, ho desires to raise himself to the standard of philosophical 
acquirement proposed by Mr. Pattison,* and of historical know- 
ledge by Mr. Froude,t how is he to find leisure for that careful 
and critical study of the classical authors which Prof. Conington^ 
has so truly described as the only useful way of practising such 
study at all P 

We do not presume to answer a question which must in some 
measure perplex those much more competent to enter upon it 
than ourselves ; but we venture to say that thus much at any rate 
is clear. The veiy conditions of the case render the examination, 
under such circumstances, of what commentators have written in 

* Q^ord Ettays, 1S55. t Und. | Inanganl LeetoN. 
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nrions languages upon the text of Thncydides, nothing less than 
^ physical impossibility. And yet, unless "we are prepared to 
Borrender much of what hitherto has been included under the 
idea of scholarship, an acquaintance to some extent with the 
labours of the great scholars of this and other ages, and a prac- 
tical imitation of their method, is surelj necessary to any one 
who aspires to be called by that once respected name. 

One help towards overcoming the difficulty might perhaps be 
fimnd, if competent persons were to collect, within moderate 
compass, so much matter bearing upon the yarious works, or por- 
tkms of works, taken up for examination, as would afford a reason- 
able amount of incidental information, and at the same time 
oouTey an adequate notion of the way in which these subjects 
haye been treated by the great masters of classical criticism. 

This accordingly is what we hare tried to do here : imperfoctlj, 
perhaps, but to the best of a judgment tolerably instructed by ex- 
perience. If these notes do not contain much less than what 
candidates for the second University examination will require, they 
may perhaps fiadrly deprecate criticism for not containing more. 

Persons who exercise their wit upon the pursuit of classical 
studies, are fond of declaring that the chief duty of the editor of a 
classical work consists in abusing his predecessors. Happily, to an 
editor of Thucydides this is impossible. To pass over, for the sake 
of brevity, though scarcely perhaps with justice, many early com- 
mentators of great learning and varied merit, the names of Poppo, 
Arnold, Goller, Bloomfield, and Kruger demand the sincerest 
respect from any person whose lot it may be to labour in the same 
field of knowledge. Poppo*s great work is truly a monument of 
erudition constructed with materials gathered from every possible 
source ; Arnold's affords a treasure of historical and geographical 
knowledge, and, though certainly deficient in the more strictly 
critical portion, must ever remain an admirable specimen of sound 
sense, good taste, and eloquent language. Goller has the German 
fault of over-subtlety, and sometimes confuses himself as well as 
his readers ; but he has done much for Thucydides, and merits the 
highest praise. High praise also must be assigned to the industry 
of Dr. Bloomfield, whose laborious and voluminous edition is par- 
ticularly valuable for its references to later Greek literature, and 
the historical writers who have imitated Thucydides. It would be 
no small merit in any writer to follow respectably where others of 
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sacli ability and learning have gone before him. Bat Kruger has 
done more than this, — ^mnch more. We cannot mention the name of 
an author from whom we have learnt so mach, without declaring 
that his edition, in respect of acuteness, soundness of judgment,- 
and general accuracy, seems to us to occupy one of the highest^ if 
not the highest place among commentaries upon Thucjdides. 

Of translations we have consulted three : — ^Mr. Dale's ; a (Ger- 
man version, lately published by Engelmann at Leipsic; and the last 
French version, by M. Zevort (Paris, 1852). Mr. Dale's work is 
too well known to require any notice from us. If we have men- 
tioned it occasionally for the purpose of expressing difference of 
opinion rather than agreement, this arises from the nature of our 
relative offices, and not from any desire to disparage so able a per- 
formance. The translation published by Engelmann — so far as we 
are competent to form a judgment, embodying, as it does, so much 
careful exposition — ia even of a still higher character, and deserves 
to be classed as one of the most successful among the many suo- 
oessful attempts of the kind for which Germany is distinguished. 

M. Zevort has produced a readable version in a lively manner, 
but what he himself states generally, is at any rate true of his own 
language : 'Thucydide ne saurait dtre traduit k proprement parler.' 
The French idiom offers no counterpart to the massive dignity of 
the Ghreek, and M. Zevort has himself so well appreciated the diffi- 
culty of the style with which he has had to deal, that we shall, we 
think, consult the interest of the student by referring him to the 
able preface prefixed to his translation. 

The learned Editor of Notes upon (he Apostolical Epistles^ Dr. 
Peile, has kindly placed at our disposal a few remarks upon several 
difficult passages, written by him many years ago. Of these we 
have made some use, and should have made still more, had it not 
been from the hope that he may himself some day be induced to 
give them to the world in a more expanded and complete form. 

These, then, are mainly the sources from which the foUowing 
notes, where they are not original, have been drawn. There are 
of course others, such as Mr. Grote's great work, Cramer's Greece^ 
the Fasti HeUenici, and Mr. Jelfs edition of Euhner, which it is 

* The edition of the first two bookf , by the kte T. K. Arnold, seems so 
entirely a work of the scissors, ss not to require a separate mention. Even 
where Mr. Arnold's own opinions am azprasaed, thej appear mnch too 
formed. 
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mmeoessaiy to paiiioalarise. We liope that we haye written with 
care^ bat we know that many faults, both of omission and commis^ 
sion, mnst oocnr in a work of this nature, eren when performed 
hj scholars rerj far more accurate and able than ourselres. To 
any one who will kindly take the trouble to point out such errors 
we shall feel sincerely grateful, for it is only by co-operation of this 
aorty given, as we trust it would be received, in a right spirit^ that 
we can hope to effect anything truly and permanently usefuL 



* Le moi est haissable,' says a distinguished Frenchman ;* and 
therefore the occasional recurrence of the personal pronoun in the 
following pages may to some persons be offensive. It will be found 
in those portions of the work executed before I had tlie advantage 
of any assistance from my present coadjutor, and in various scat- 
tered remarks, which had long been in preparation. Upon the whole 
it seemed a less evil than perpetual circumlocution ; nor could I in 
any other way have expressed my own judgment between conflict- 
ing opinions with sufficient simplicity to bo satisfactory to myself. 
After all, quite as much presumption may be latent in a periphrasis 
as in a personal pronoun, and the latter appears to keep up more 
clearly that unity in the various elements of a commentary, which 
it is hoped they may exhibit from having been moulded into form 
by a single mind. 

The notes to the first two books are here given in a separate 
form. Those to the next two are far advanced, and will, I trust, 
speedily follow. These will form a commentary upon that por- 
tion of our author generally taken up by students as one subject 
for the second classical examination in the University of Oxford, 
and for this object they are primarily designed ; but they may 
perhaps also be found suited to the use of the higher classes in 
schools, for which purpose, indeed, they have been already em- 
ployed. 

I subjoin a short Appendix on the Aorist usage to which re- 
ference is frequently mode in the commentary; and some few 
remarks upon a celebrated passage which could not conveniently 

be comprised within the limits of a note. 

J. G. S. 

* M. Fhilaz^te Chasles, Eiuda $ur VAntiguUi, p. ». 
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BOOK I. 

Chaptkii L — (a.) 60 vkvSISi}?. This simplo stAtemcnt of their name and 
Miyle appears to hare been adopted by the ancient historians to identify their 
works. Cf. the preface of Herodotus. Kriig. adds Hecatseus (cited bj De- 
metrius fr. kpii, z) and Ocellus (bei Klem, M, vi. p. 74.1), cf. Dio. Chzys. 53, 
p. 555. The formula recurs t. 26, where see note. In summing up the yean 
of the war, he simply uses his name. But when spoken of as General— 4t. 
104 — his full official style is giren, and his Father*s name appended. 
^uw4ypa^9. The compound rerb implies the compilation and arrangomeat of 
materials. So Sallust ' conscribere ' and ' oomponere.' Sail. Hist. i. i. 
&s 4wo\4fifiaap, — How they carried it on — i,e, its details and method* and 
therefore more than 0r ht,, which some haye suggested. Cf. rk frcira in hf» 
XtfiilOri 4^if)fiiaofuUf t. 26, Jolf, § 899, 7. %i9ht ie«9«tfr«/4^irov— 

as soon as it was set on/oot, cf. Jelf, 530, a. Wo must understand that he made 
notes and collected documents from the yery first The regular oompositioa 
was the work of a later period — probably in part of his exile. Miiller (Hist. 
Lit, Greece, p. 48$) ^ ^^ opinion that all he wrote at Scapte Hyle was only a 
preliminary labour in the way of memoirs. He did not commence the actual 
arrangement of particulars UU after the end of the war, when he was again 
residing in his own country. This is shown partly by the iVequent references 
to the duration, the issue, and the general connexion of the war, but especially 
by the fact that the History was left unfinished. Cf. i. i3> 93; ii> 13> 65; 
T. 26. * He lired to complete six books entirely ; to the seventh, as some 
think, his final touches are wanting ; the eighth is altogether unfinished.* Am. 
See Appendix ii. ikwl^as. The intermediate sense of the word 

signifying ' expectation.' No idea of hope can be implied here, or in such cases as 
Soph. 4;ax ty. 606, 795, Trach, iii. The scholiast therefore was right in 
his remark, ^AviVoi , 0^ fUyop inl ieydOtp hkK* kwk&t M ry rev ^cAXorror itcfidau 
\4yrraL The irol preceding iKwltras is generally supposed to inrolye a repeti- 
tion of ^wiypvt^t, Kriig. renders, ' and after he had therefrom formed the 
expectation* i^ioXoyiirsTor r&p wpoy. This substitution of the 

superlatire for the comparative seems to take its rise from the anxiety of the 
writer to say a thing more strongly than the common forms of speech allow. 
It has place, therefore, where very strong emphasis is intended, and is cognate 
to the idiom where two superlatives are coupled together,— e. ^. wkn&row 
^x9(«Ti|t, Soph. PhiLr. 631; ' Most Highest' in our version of the Psalms. It is 
reiy common in Qreek* See luq/laniv tmt wflk sdrifr L 10. ivefuwrirararfir tripSr 
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T>4mm» i. lo. MOtvni 9h r&p wph uMit 7ff7^n|Tai, i. 50. fuyirrw 9ii rdr 
*yir ri pfa pir , tL 1 3. See for instances Jel( § 503, 3. But the idiom has a 
deeper root than the peculiarity of any special language. Livy vrote, Bellnm 
BuuM memorabile omnium qum un^uam geita $%nt zxi. i, and Tacitus, Cmt€' 
f^mm Britannomm fugacissimi, Agrie. 36. Accordingly, too, we find in 
IGltOD, ' Adam, the goodliest of his sons since boom, the fairest of her daughters 
Ere.' The importance of particularly noticing such a form of speech arises 
&on its application to the famous expression, wpmr6roKot rijt mtv^tts, CoL !• 
^5i Thieh on the same principle signifies, ' bam brfor§ allcreatum* 
^*ii^f«rr«r %aam — ' wer« in a itateof vigour ^ or at the acme, or highest point 
4 their etrength, — implies slightly more than the final verb IlKfuiCop, Cf. 
hpim 4t tW v^ff/MT ii. S. a. Cf. note on hmfutmiirK6fUPos, Sheppard'i 
Heopirffs^M, p. lai. Bekker reads f^w quasi Utaw (* weder Thukydideische 
>oeb Attisehe' Krug.) upon the strength of such phrases as Umi h toIm 
^^^imt. But Pop. rightly remarks, Thuc would surely haye written ^fo'ar 
^ 11 elsewhere. 4p«r— >the oonditionalizing participle, equiralent^ as 

**ial, i-hen without the article, to tri 4«^ ' because he saw* It should not 
^ couiected with rttfioApifUPOs, but with tri hiqidCoirrts jcr A. 
't«'M<^ffyoa^ — having it in (or passing through) their minds — thinking of it, 
Befereaee is made to Syracuse and the Dorian states of Sicily: perhaps also to 

(&.) cfrii^it «.rJL < This was by far the greatest stir (or commotion) thai 
*^ ense among the Greeks, and a very considerable portion of the barba» 
^^^ or, so to speak, the greater part of mankind.* &s clxcTy may also be 
'^red * propemodum dixerim,* ' I had almost said* Cf. Jelf, 864, i, and 
^ vkHfrom MpiiwMw see Jelf 42a, b. icfn}<rir like our woid ' movement ' (cf. 
1^ ' DoTement party') seems to be applied by later writers at any rate to the 
latenuQ rather than the external relations of a country. ' Thucyd. expressly 
^9 this war greater than the Persian, ch. 23, and no other war except the 
Peni&a could within his knowledge enter into comparison with it.' Am. 
H vben added to a word, intensifies its meaning and directs attention to it. 
«»nce its use with superlatires. See ikiyois H, 'few indeed* i. 33. Jelf, 723, i. 
^^PBipmr. According to Poppo, the Thracians, the Macedonians, several of 
^ Epirot tribes, the Sicilians, and perhaps also the Persians. 
'^*^<i Ttrl. The phrase signifies an appreciable and therefore considerable 
P^ Cf. ch. ^3 c So also the Latin * aliquot.' r^ 7^p vph 

'*r»r. Inasmuch as Thuc contrasts (c. 3 and c. la) rit itp6 rup TpmKwr 
^ fk lurk rk Tp^Attd, Poppo considers that these words moan the wars 
"^^oen the Trojan and Persian wars, as well as these two themselves, while 
^ vtXot^ffpa refer to those before the Trojan war. « v pc? r^-' make 

^ on iivparm, cf. infra, ch. 7 a. rcicfi^pior. Consult Arist. 

'^ i. 1, where it will be seen that rcic/i^pior is the infallible proof (a posteriori) 
^ ^distinguished from ^nt^tZtr, the mere indication. 2r ir.r.X. 

T^ oonstruction of the relative is not clear. Some, with Schaefer, repeat the 
Proposition •«, 'from the proofs, from which it happens that I feel confidence* 
"^^ derives some support from a passage in Isoc iii. /, ravra iK rmr tprptp 
/ Irnt qj^ frreir \ rih K6ymw TitfTc^cicr. Others again, as Kruger, consider 
it * men caie of Attic attraction, ir for At or &. ' From the proofs whMik ik 
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Chap. 2.] NOTES ON TIIUCYDIDES. 3 

occun to me to credit* — t. 0. 1 am led to credit— (So Kriig. ' Ich finde mich 
TeranlassL')— t^n carrying my wvestiyaticnu as far back as possibU. This it 
simple and preferable. Cf. Herod, ir. 16, So-or ifi^it iuT(>§itimt 4ii t»aKp6raro9 
ohl T* iy§v6fitBa htofi i^UtvBai, ob-fidyaXa, Connect the tiro 

voids by a hyphen, so as to fonn a single term. * / kofd them la have been of 
no importance^ The distinction in meaning between this collocation and con- 
necting the negative with the yerb (as Dale has doneX is not in the present 
passage great But it is desirable to obserre that Thnc has a tendency to the 
use of the ' particula infinitans,' as logicians call it» and that such compoond 
negatives are not rare. o&ic-^yciSi{<tfrrifr, ch. 5. o^-^oXiC^o'im, eh. 7. e^ 
&0'^aXc7r, ch. 6. oMMUiwir, ch. 1 37. is r^ ikXti, 'Ceteris in 

rebus' (Betant. Lex, J1mcyd»\ all matters not included under voA^^wt. A 
favourite formula. Ct ch. 6, 71 and vii. 77, 1, icmrk rhw ffior i9(er, Ktl h rk 
iXka. 

Cbaptbb n.^o.) ^atperai with a participle expressed or understood, 
is the Latin ' constat * * it is dear* * it is an establisked point* and is to be dis- 
tinguished by the younger student firom Zokh, which states a matter of surmise 
or opinion. (See ch. 3, ad init.) With the infinitive ^prrut is different 
— it eeeme to be, not it evidently ie. riwtp &ffl vX««^ir«#r — * by 

some who, as it might happen, from time to time were more numerous* The 
idiom is of frequent recurrence, though more usually hel is placed between the 
article and an a^j. or part iniroplat — ' traffic by sea;* for traffic 

by land must have been common, notwithstanding the Uuct of their communi- 
cations being somewhat restricted by dietrust 'EXXid. Herodotus 
wrote rris rvr 'EXAMot vpirepw ik IlcXaryfi}! itmXwftiwiis, ii. 66. This Krvig. 
says is to be modified by what Thucydides asserts in the following ch. — i. «. 
Polasgian was only the name of a predominant tribe. See Giote as referred to 
ch. iii., note (b.). 

(b.)p9fi4ii%poi rk a^rAp t^op kwo(^p, ^Cuitivating each their own land, 
so far as to get a living off it* — u e, only cultivating it to such an extent as to 
produce the necessaries of life, cf. Jelf, § 666. p4fua9M * to reap the use of* 
generally is connected with ynr, but we have it with irtfxcr ch. 74, and 4fi96pui 
Kol fi^oXXach. 100. wepiowtar XP^IM^^**!*— ' stock* an amount of move- 
able property over and above what was required for daily use; this is the 
force of mfH in similar words. Cf. var rb vt pirror 6Ktupop. y^ 9 

0vreiopres — referring more especially to vines and olives. The word 
Krug. remarks is the proper one to express planting in contradistinction to 
apovp and oirtlf/ttp, and yq vt^irrffv/Uny (Hom. ^vniX/e) is contrasted with 
hpSffiftot and aripifiot, i9^kop Sp — * it being uncertain* (Cf. the same 

phrase, viii. 96.) Matth. eaUs this the nom. absolute. Most grammarians are 
now inclined, with Kruger, to regard it as an accusative arising firom the idea of 
duration or extension of time. See Matth. § 564. Host 131, v. 4. Jelfs 
KOhner, § 581, 700. kreixi^rttp <«*• Sprmp^and theybeingat 

the same time without the defence ^ walls, se. eArmp, to be supplied, as often, 
from the context hpaynaiev-^*ueoe*sairy susitenaMee^ raro generis 

communis est. Pop. oi x*^*"*^' k'truplwraprs^'-madsnodiffieuUy 

m abandoning. 

It 



4 NOTES ON THUCTDIDES. [Book I. 

(c.) 4 i^vr et^^akta Ka\o9fiir% First called Fyrrhna, afterwaxds 
HsoKnii. Kruger considen that Thueyd. was not thinking of these mytho- 
logieil Bimes, hat wrote noder the impression that the Thessalians, like the 
Hellenes, owing to their migratoiy habits, were long before th^ receired a 
eolkctire appellation. Pop. remarks that these assertions are confirmed and 
illutnted bj the accounts of the morements of population giren in Miillcr^a 
^jw and Flans's History of Aneiont Grseee, Arcadia was to Greece what 
^>l«t was to England, and Brittany to France : a nigged district, inhabited 
bj i rng^ race, which offered no temptation to foreign inrasions. 

[(L) kptri^'^* honitatem^fertUUaUm^ Fop. Jiptr^ is simply 'excellence.' 
^ oatnrs of the excellence is determined by the adjunct See Aristotle, Etkie. 
^ ii. I. It cannot surprise us that the word came to signify ute^ Ho)^p 
* ownd excellence* or * rirtue.' Notice tbe etymology among a martial people 
tnm'Afm, as Virtus from ' Vir.' On the goodness of the soil, Kriig. refers to 
H«rod.Tii. 129; Xen. HeU, tL t, ti ; Strab. ix. p. 430. rwL This 

M ia general understood to refer to particular individuals. Krug., howerer, 
vodentands it of tribes, or states, thinking this interp. necessitated by 
hinrp^fupm or. Ir. It does not, howerer, seem unreasonable (T.KjL) to 
^'vulate, ' growing up to a greater extent among partieutar pereons' 

(e.) r^r 70 vr *ArrcKi|p — Jttiea aeeordinglg, or at any rate, yow is a 

pvtieQlnrising, and also oorroboratire particle. The yt brings down the state- 

flMot to what follows by directing special attention to it, and the olr expresses 

conformity with what precedes. Cf. olyow dAXoi iveiiciai, i. 38. 4 k rov 

M vAffiff Tor. This, by the Schol. and others, has been connected with oScroy, 

as though the latter were rquivalcnt to cTrcu. But it is better, with Am. and 

Pop., to take the words per m, and make them a single adrerbial expression 

nearly equiralent to i^ ip^s—from a very long time back. For 4k , , , oZow 

c£ hm irrwxeve'av, c. 7. K9vr6ytmr, * Attica was not considered, 

eren in ancient times, a fertile district ; its rocky surface is covered with a very 

thin crust of earth.* Kiebuhr, Vorirage vber alte Lander^ und Vblkerkunde, 

S. 9a (quoted by Engelman). It seems to have been a light gravelly or gritty 

aoil, ' tenuis argilla,* suitable for the oli^e. Virg. Georg. ii. 180, 112. Poppo 

refers to IXxlwell, voL ii. p. 5, and Kruse's HeUaa^ ii. i. We may odd Boockh's 

Pub. (Eton. Atkens, p. 40. It was from these circumstances that agriculture 

vas so higlily valued at Athene, Xen. (Econ. 4 ; Aris. Pof. vi. 4. ol 

m^roL 661L quotes from Wyttenboch, ' Locus communis in Atticonim 

laodibus ct orationibus quod aifT6x9o¥*t fuerint.* Hence the custom of wearing 

riolets (lo«ri^eaw) and golden grasshoppers in their hair. Cf. infra. It will 

be enough to refer the student to Plato's Menexenue, Aristoph. VeApa, X071, 

and the celebrated funeral orations by Demosthenes and Lysios. One of the 

earliest indications of this feeling is perhaps to be found in the speech cf the 

Athenian, HofttKLrii. 61, a. iipxBu4rarror fikiffOpotvap^x^/^^roiffiovroiZk 46in9S, 

mb fieruAmi 'EXA^iwir. iral wapdZtiyna r^Sc k.t.X. The 

enormous controversy which these words have occasioned is well known. 

Perhaps we shall best enable the student to maflter it by placing the several 

points of dispute before him. (1) What is the X^r ? (2) What is meant by 

it rb iAKm f (}) What is the suly'ect of av^riBnvai ? (4) What increase is implied 

in m^'^9nmi7 With respect to the first there does not seem any raaacmAUft 
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difldcttlty. Thuc. had norer asaortod in express terms M ria furouttmi «.r A. ; 
but in the previous port of the chapter he had described the general inseearitj 
of property, and the titrwaffrdaus which resulted from it, and as a conseqaenco 
of them he added Ji* ttbrh o6t9 fuyieu 96\wp Xffxyow oSt§ rp iXXp vtyaMc^. 
This therefore must be considered as the X^r repeated in the words hk t^I 
fitr, (2) ^r T^ AkXa is sometimes rendered ' in aU other respects* as at the 
close of ch. i. But ' other' than what? It is not easy to see. Nor had Thuc 
made any such assertion. What he said was, that the other parts of Greece did 
not increase owing to their unsettled condition. It is better therefore, following 
the second scholiast, to consider it as ' in i's other parts* (3) Poppo once sug- 
gested, and Haaek adopts Uie idea, that rhr 'Amiri^r is the sulject of «i{i|tfivMu, 
* on account of the immigrations, Attica did not increase in other respects (wealth 
and power) corresponding/if with its population* But it is impossible to force 
this meaning from S/iolvt; and if it were, it is contraxy to fact, and also con* 
traiy to the whole argument For baring represented throughout frequent cbr.nge 
of population as the great obstacle to progress, it would be absurd to confirm 
his argument by asserting a similar want of progress where the population was 
permanent. Other editors thereforo supply r^r *EkKdZa as the subject of «6(ir 
d^rat — ^though the word has not been used, and 'can only be extracted from the 
context Or it is possible that oi^n^qiw may be impersonal — in which case the 
meaning would be the same — ' that there was no similar increase elsewhere! 
(4) While some suppose a general increase in material resources to be implied 
^n a6|i}9^yai, others, as Feile, consider the increase as confined to population. 
This he thinks established by ch. 12, where what in connection with ^^^X*^*'* 
is described by a6{i}9i|Mu, is afterwards expressed by kwoudsLs iiiwsftars. The 
whole will then run — And this which follows is not the least proof qf my sttatO' 
mentt that *twas owing to its migrations (n. b. the reason placed in the promi* 
nent part of the sentence) that Greece in its other parts was not similarly ra- 
creased, for out of the rest of Crreece, those who, ^c, ydp, as elsewhere, intro- 
duces the proof intended by r^S« — as just below SiyXoi ^ /toi «al roZt vp^ ykf 
riip TpwtKMr. Peile quotes Arista Av. 514, t 8^ Sctytfrcnr^ir 7* lertw kwd^rmf . , . 
6 ykp Ztitt, I should myself rather prefer the impersonal usage of ov^iy^Mu, 
for I think Thucyd. purposely means to speak rather vaguely of districts which 
wero not then styled Hellas at all, and in some cases perhaps not subsequently 
included in it We must add, that some editors, as Pop. and OolL, strike out 
the ^f, thus making rk ikkn sc tiit 'ZKXdlot the subject of ali{i)99Mu, and 
giving exactly the same sense as above. This is neat and simple. And I think 
we may urge in its favour that common fbrmulss like ^r rk khXa are apt to nun 
in the head of transcribers, and to slip from their pens when anything like them 
occurs in the copy. Ulrieh (quoted by Engelman and Kruger) very ingeniously 
reads /Mrotib^ffcs for ikeroudas 4s, The change in uncial letters would be in* 
significant And Plato's authority in three places (ApoL 40 ; Phmd. 117c; 
Laws, viii. 850 ▲), is cited for the word. fi4$niop, • Understand ti (cf. 
Kiihner, § 421 ; Jelf; 381) or rh kpaxsfpwwap, 'A^. (cf. llatth. | 568).' P6p^ 
|ifflC« tn^-* still greater * i. e. it was already greater than others simply from 
its tranquillity, but became yet more so from the influx of foreigners. 
'I«rUir. The term.ii used by a sort of w^4K^^ts, tot, as Q51L remarkf, th* 
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touArj teqaiml the name from the settlement of these rezy Ionian colonists 
ia it (efl 2«Xii«MT«, vL 4.). 

CkiPTiE nL — (a.) dtf'^f ir«(«ir. Hen, as in Herod, i. 14.3, Fansan. TiL 17^ 
*polUieti inabSity,' resulting firom the absence of wtptmivta xf/mjd/rmw, Bloomf. 
vf ^.v^^rcpor. A not nncommon form of pleonasm, as majr be seen by com- 
ptriog (with Fop.) s]pofypafa wpArov i. 23; wpordftxl^tufru wp^tpw i. 29; 
^^wftiiiypmrt L 7S. 8o«ii fTx<y— «at fTrai. Remark the varia- 

^ from the indie to the inftnitiye. 8ri is omitted before the indie to giro 
^Tieitj to the namtion. The passage quoted by Jelf, | 804, 6, firom Thnc 

'• 37, 7Mi)t tri 9iai^f$€ipfiia9fi4ifO¥$ mibro^s for 9ia^9a^orrai is not 

^lactljr parallel, for there, as a long ellipse occurring between Sn and its Terb, 
an Uicolouthon not unnaturally ensues. An exactly similar case to that in the 
^ it quoted by Fop. fr. Flato Laeka. 184 b. 

(i.) rk ft4p~^ during the times b^ore the Trojan war* The words are 

^ like rh hih rMe, rh wdXtu, and similar expressions. Fop. quotes r^ wph 

^m, Dem. de Cor, | 188, (Edip. Col. t. ;.;9i. The whole question con- 

^^Qg Hellen, and the meaning to be attached to the mythus, is too elaborate 

^ be discussed here. The student will do well to consult Orote Fref. to 

^^■^i and ToL i p. 1 37» as well as the remarks with which toI. i. concludes. 

°^ Alio Thirlwall, Tol. i. p. 79. ««1 riwv o«4 sTrai — 'never 

^^ to kate had any existence at all* In what follows, Fop. makes out the con- 

'^'^^ion by supplying t9mi, the phrase irerr^ (9ini being taken adrerbially, so 

^^ it becomes cor* I9n| (tributim) &AXa re f9inii iccU rh Tl^Xoffyuchp ($itos 

*^jlC**^'s^ It may be questioned whether OoU. and Kriig. are not right in 

^S^^ding lun^ tOw^ here, and mff indffrovs a little below as virtually aocufia- 

, ^^ and suljects of the yerb. As examples of a similar kccusative we haye 

^Mtas Kvrd Tf I6ny . . • . icol ^iifiraffi r^§ vopf xcXci^ro ; and again as a 

J^^^inatiye, iri^^ToB^ icaSf jirirrovf re jcol (v/ivarrcf. 4%ayofi4ptfr, 

. ^ a common brachylogy to find the pronoun supplied to a genitiye abso* 

^^ from a word in the sentence itself, or in that preceding it (Jelf, 894) ; 

^lien the gen. part, is wholly indefinite, the pronoun is without difficulty 

^(^lied by the mind, or the indef. words wpi^/iora, iyOpwni, as Thuc. i. 

. ^» iwrnyy^kBirrmr (Jelf, 696, 3). The peculiarity of the present case is the 

T^^^^^ of subject from iffxuffijnmr, * when they grew pcwerful^ and people called 

^^^^^ tfi.' sc as the Britons Hengist and Horsa. The word appears to have 

^^^^ired a technical sense, for we find it ii. 68, y. 45, and in Herod, yiii. 

^^ rp 4/AiAff iiaWow — * more from intercourse than Jrom any regular 



_ ' ;' /loAAsr enim 8«pe sic ponit ut altera pars comparationis intelligenda 

^2^ ^Wiii 81, 14a Fop. and ch. 5 a, 8 c Others, as Erug., understand *more 

u» former times.* It has been suggested also that ftSxkow may signify 

magisque^' 'indies sepius,' or, as we say, 'more and more every 



^*>* ivn^iw iiZ^wmro imwim^aai, bc^IXKhvos KokHodat — could 

*^ %sin its way to beoome the received name for all also. Thuc. repeats the same 

^^^seology, M rh tuf9Mes ^ityfrunKc^a, i. ai. Fop. cites an imitation by 

^^^^aaaias iL 19, 3, vfiru^ ^{crtng^c, and also Tac Ger. c a, * Nationis nomen 

^*|^ in nomen gentis eyaluisse.' r • «/ii| ^ « e?— fir. r9Kf»,ipior, a word, of 

*^^»<yd. ofwa. Krag. 
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may simply say, *has nowhere called them by a eoUecHve nameJ Krug. zwuarks 
npon this that Ilay^Aiiyts, //. ii. 530, is undoubtedly spurious. T«^r 

ficr* 'Ax/XAff«x. Cf: 7/. ii. 684, 01 V cTxoy «0figr ^ 'EXAiSa mAAiy^MUMi, 
Mvp/M^oytr S* ^jcaAcurro Kol'EXXqvfff «al 'Axaio£. iirs««Xff«. BL re- 

marks the Jb^ here has an intensive force, ai( in h>tar9l09t9, &c With this Bop. 
agrees, who renders it ' nominatim,* * honoris eausd* Undoubtedly this foree of 
the word arose from the primitiye meaning of h^ ' over and over agam^ as 
such repetition would occur in encomiums. It is not impossible that the 
primary meaning may be the true one here. Of. Soph. PhU, ▼• Soo, and Plato, 
Rep, 4.71 'D'-^efvAvKorrh re aeal Jb^oicaXovrrcf rovra rk Mftmrm laarre^, 
&5cA^vf, inr4pas, Wtif— where the notion of repeated mention comes pro- 
minently forward, oi iiiip oiih fiapfid^evf — * ne^ vero barbaroi 
quidem,* Nor, moreover, did he either epeak of ^fiapoi, beeauee not ae yet had 
even the HeUenes, I fancy, been separated off into one oountemame, the repre- 
jentatiye of a counter, or antagonistic notion, se. ' not Greeks,' All 
were distinguished into Greeks and barbarians — ^Plato, PoUOe, p. a6i 
the former were by nature, ipso fioieto, the enemies and masters of the latter. 
See Dem. e. Mid, 14 ; Plato de Sep, t. p. 470 c ; Isocrat Banaik, e. 66, and 
Ar. Pol, i. ■> 5i 84b ^fdfftw ol froiifral fiapfidptw V *EXXi|yaf Hpx*^ 9U69, Eurip. 
Iph, Aid, 1379. (The metaphor is derived from a counterpoise, or equiTalent 
in the balance.) drrfvaXor seems rather out of its plsoo in the 
collocation, but this, as Kriig. remarks, may be justified by the emphasis which 
it requires. It is no contradiction to this statement that Hom. B, ii. 867, calla 
the Carians fiapfiap6^wei, for there no national appellatiye is intended,-— the 
word only has its original reference to unintelligible speech. See Nitsch. Od, 
i, 180. See Niebuhr, toL i. pp. 27, 18. 'Nations whose languages were more 
nearly akin than Latin and Greek, would still speak so as not to be mutnallj 
understood, and this is all Herodotus was thinking of. That there was an 
essential affinity notwithstanding the difference, is probable from the ease with 
which so many Pelasgio nations ripened into Hellene, as well as from the exist- 
ence of an element nearly akin to the Greek in the Latin language, the Pela«gie 
origin of which seems imquestionable.' Ck>mpare ' Nomen liitinum,* 'Nomea 
Italicum,' &c., with Ir Sro/M, 

{d.) 01 V oZr &s lice^roi — K\ii94rT§t. After careful consideration of 
all that has been written upon this difficult passage, I conclude that Thue. 
meant to say, * The Hellenes received their name first of all by separate oom« 
munities, — i,e, such as spoke an Hellenic dialect intelligible to one another^ 
were so called, wherever found ; — subsequently all such were collectively em« 
braced under one great distinctive appellation, sc Hellenes. But during neither 
of these periods did they enter upon any great common enterprise.' We must 
translate : The several Hellenio oommnmities then (eSr resuming what had been 
Mid), first so oalled separately eity by city (such, thai is to say, as spoke a dialect 
intsUiyible to each other), and qftenoards collectively (sc. so called) did not, fa, 
1 cannot agree with Peile that si ticufipi are the same with dark w6kMu, The 
ol iMOTSi refer both to nark v^cit and •/ ^i/iwwnn (mtwhen they earns to b$ 
united}, and the two latter expressions imply different periods rather thaa 
different persons, Poppo's tenion is not very dear: *£ enrv ftdpra m qms^ 
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it opfiiatiM, quiO^uoi imUuo te inUiUigebant, et omne» una pasiea HeUme$ naU 
^oettL* On ^ ckwtm, cf. Jelf, § 714, 2 c, § 870, 4, and on oly, Jelf, § 737, 3. 
Kng. tayi that to W htaaroi must be supplied IkX^^ii^'v, and that this ii the 
ttoitnietion in all simiUur cases, and quotes L 1x3, i, Tii. 65-74, 3. In the 
liitiDg state of lingoistie and ethnological science, it was not unnatural for 
llraejdides, and Herodotus (L 57) to imagine that the Felasgic and Hellenic 
Vat gsBericallj distinct dialects, and that consequently the races who spoke 
tlwBi were generically distinct also. The contraiy is now known to be the 
ttM. Head, as abore, Kiebuhr, roL L p. 27. arpar • Ur may surely 

^ considered as a cognate accnsatire after {vniXOdr, as orpter^Us ^(^0or, c 1 5, 
*HWt supposing^ as some do, an ellipse of cir. See the instances quoted, 
JeU^{55S, I. v\«(« is Attic Greek for vXcSsr, as Eurip. Herae, 

>5'i ▼•» Ofev wXtlm ^pmrnv^ BL It seems to be analogous to XP*^ XP^^ 
*ce.epg;nat 80 vAff«rraxP>K^»^« X05. Mya,icc xP^iffBaifKrug, Translate, 
* ^foim by tiu iimi they were maJnngnure use t(f the ua* 

CsApntB IV.— (a.) M(r«#f. Bead Qrote, Tol. i. ch. is. 'Cretan Legends. 

^^uotaodhis Family,' Thirlwall, i. p. 144. waXairarot iicrii^mro — like 

^latia * primus adeptos est' — *vHte the firet pcreonwhomwe hear of ae having 

*^Vm{.* Krug. says Thueyd. preferred the form voXalrorot, though most 

^^ here, and in i. 18, have iraXat^aror. 'E X X 1} r 1 x ^ t, — wp6rtpop 7^ 

Vp"ri^ ^coXfrro, Schol. Krug. refers to Pliny, H, K\y, 11, to show 

1^ the sfa which washed the shores of Greece Proper was first called Grecian, 

^ ^h'stincUon from the Macedonian Sea, by the Homans. Kapas 

U^Kiaas,' Herod, (i 1 71) appears to contradict this, by asserting that the 

^^DB or Leleges lived in the islands under the protection of Minos, and did 

^ pay tribute. Bat Thueyd. qualifies his own statement by i^* ttrov rfiityvro^ 

^ "We may suppose with Am. that Minos treated the Carians voiy mildly, not 

*^Umg them altogether from their homes, but allowing them to amalgamate 

^^ his own settlers. The Dorian and Ionian colonies at a later period com- 

\J^!*V cleared the islands, sweeping away all vestiges of the ancient race and 

^*^ language. Isocratos ascribes this exploit to the Athenians, Pancfft/rio. 

'^^, TJb KvKkiZat mqcrot't, vcpl &j iy4yarro voXXol vpayfuxrucu, Kara r^p Mlrta 

y^ H^ifrbf 8vnurr«iay, ra^os rh rtXtvraiov bwh Kap>w^ irarcxoM^i^^ ih$aX6yru 

, *^^«»vff, ovfc ^(i5ui<ra(r0ai riit X^pos M\fifi<raPf &XX& rovs /idXtvra filov rup 

.^^iipmp Z€Cfi4pwt KartfKiffoM %U oundt. r6 tc Xp<rT««f^ p — * Piracy,* 

-.^^^e abstract. Pop. and others hare noticed that the re here, as elsewhere in 

^^*cyd., appends sentences to propositions already complete, more commonly 

^^^ in other writers. Yet even here the appended clause is a sort of epexegesis, 

^^nying out of what precedes, the suppression of piracy being part of the 



act as the expulsion of the Carians — tr. *and thereifi cleansed the sea of 

^ ^ -y.* See on the whole question, ch. ix. a. f\t Xipai, The in- 

^^^^re with the article in the genitive to express the final cause of an action. 

^^ Jelf, § 49a, who quotes Csesar de B. G, iv., Naves dejiciendi operis a bar- 

^1^^ misss. The old grammars supposed an ellipse of crfira, Matth. 540-1. 

^^ Jor the take of his revenues coming in to him more freely, * Sic et ivtadpx^Boi 

^ ^wXcSv,' Pop., and cf. ii. 13, 'ppoct6prmp. There is a similar use of the G^ 

^ K.T. Cf. iwneruXm r«v iardxtoBm, Acts xr. ao. 
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Chapteb v.— (a.) fiaWoy — *i.e. fiaWow ^ vf>6r€poK Cf. v. 81; riii. 9/ 
Pop. ahr&p kZvwartrirttK The negatire here is a privative, 

as in 0^ M^y<^ ^ if ^P ^ /'^y*^* ^^i« '^o* ^^^ * ^^^ privative force really 
belongs to the original negative notion, as may be seen when these words are 
resolved into their full form, as iu^p U ott giiyns i^lw* Jelf, § 73S» ^* >• The 
whole expression is what is called a ' Litotes/ i.0. a figure of speech where lees 
is said than is meant, and therefore, perhaps, as in Irony, more implied. In 
such cases, the negative, instead of being prefixed to the noun, precedes its 
article, or governing preposition. roTs ikvOtvd^t vfo^^t — 'ntppori 

far the needy* Kriig. collects several passages where 4 i^tff r^t means ' the 
poor man,' as opposed to ' the rich.' Of these one is sufficient, 8 ^ ia$€w^i 4 
9?ioifft6t rtf BoT. Supp, 4.%^, icariL K^lias oUovfidwat, This may 

either mean (1) that the towns were little better than villages, i.e. that they 
consisted of straggling houses, constructed upon no regular plan, or (a) that 
the towns actually consisted of an aggregate of villages, as indeed was the case 
with Sparta in earlier, and Athens itself in later times, cf. ch. 10 a. This Fop. 
thinks is confirmed by ch. z« 'Any society of men united together as one 
Commonwealth under the same laws is called in Greek v^Ait. Thus a w6ki9 
may be a mere collection of huts in a forest ; or, like Laoedsemon itself^ a 
number of straggling houses unenclosed by walls,' Arn. rov fiUw 

rhp frXffitf'Tor iwoioywro— 'they V}ere in the habit o/makinff tie greater pari 
of their livelihood;* the English idiom coincides with this use of fnttlffBtu, which 
is by no means uncommon. Kriig. compares kith ytmpylat r6p fiUw vectttf'ABi, 
Xen. (Boon, vi. The younger scholar will observe that fiiot is not Cvi^-animal 
life— but social, and moral life, or, as here, the means 0/ living, 
at^X^^^^ Ixo'^of — '*^^ y^^ ii^volving any shamOf '.carrying with U any 
shame,* The phrases ^94pop Ix'iy, .Ssch. Prom. 865, fMft^w hc**'^* Pind. Istk, 
V. 61, are similar, upon which Hermann {ad Vig, p. 753) remarks. In his 
locutionibus omnibus Ix*'*^ rotinot suam vim, sic ut notet — ' cot^'unetum guid 
cum guo esse* quoted by Kriig. 9Ul rh i^Sor^r fx^r 49 rf a&riiM, iv. 108 c, is 
somewhat similar. ol vaXaioi rAr voii}r«r — * The old among 

{ue, of) the poets iBt the old poets* See for the fact Od, iii. v. 71, where Nestor 
asks the question of Telemachus. Hymn, ApoU, v. 4.5a, Indeed, the custom 
belongs naturally to a rude state of society. Csesar, B, G^. vi. ai, says of the 
Germans, * Latrccinia nuUam habent in&miam, quae extra fines ctyusque dvi- 
tatis fiunt.' Similar statements have been made concerning the NorUi American 
Indians and other savage tribes. Zevort instances the razzias of the African 
Arabs, and we might refer to the Scotch ' hanyings.' Vide Lay cfthe Last 
Minstrel, William of Deloraine, &e. ica A A r. Well rendered by Blooml 

'handsomely,* in the sense of dexterously ;' as handsome is derived from the 
low Gorman * handsaem,' * handy' He also aptly quotes Spenser (given in 
^ Johnson's Diet.\ * under it he may convey any fit pillage that eometh handsom^y 
[ in his way.' The SchoL has c^o-ciBdr, ^tXmrBp^iwms ; Dale has ' cleverly ;' Engel- 
\ man, *geschickt;' Zevoxt, 'Lea pirates habiles.' C£ rh r^^iamrBoi aakms 
'^ XpV<f<^i VL la a. 

^ (b,) rkt v^ffTfif K,T,K,mmipmr4iwis. Some (eg, Bothe and Owen) have 
I veiy naively olg'eeted that it is not the poet who asks the qnestion, as 
1 though a writer were not in rach matters to be identified with the ehazaeten 
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^hxB vork,^-'lii the enquiries made from ihoee who landed anywhere, always 

V^tiimg the same questioH,* or, m their questions . • • always asking. See uaxk 

*^"^<s^, ch. 136; JeU^ §. 583, 74. When in ch. 10 Thncyd. sajrs "Qtiiipn 

'**«fi9Kff cr A. he does not mean that Homer made the Greek fleet 

** • • . eloiw — ^transition to the oratio recta. See Jelf, 886, d. Here o^-^m i&- 

•*"^*^nr is to be taken as one word — making no reproach q^ t<, cf. ch. i a. Krng. 

'^'ii^arks that^ owing to this close connection, we hare T«-e6«, and not oi^e. 

iwt$A9X4s — those whose business it might happen to be that they 

*^^^^tU know — ijt, because their interest reqnired it» BL quotes eft hftiUhJks 

cdlnu, Xen. Mem, it. 7. 

(e.) rf vaxalf Tp6w^, Host editors understand this of piracy and firee- 

Krog. observes that we hare a reference to rjjf iraXalar Aperctof 

^""^^^ediately afterwards, and that the words iroXoiy ^P^V rd/urm are not Texy 

f^P*t>priate for the description of a social habit, a mods qf living. He therefore 

I^HewiM the allusion to be to uork it^/tas ehctur$aL Aonpohs-^ 

J^'^^praras. Orote, toL iL p. 388, says, * These were undoubtedly the most 

^^'c^rard members of the Hellenic aggregate. Though not abeolutely without 

^ c«ifctral town, they lired dispersed in Tillages, retiring, when attacked, to 

*"J*ct*esible heights, perpetually armed, and in readiness for aggression and 

p'^UKicr whererer they found an opportunity. There is no information respect- 

^^ tl^em from the commencement of the historical period down to the Persian 

^^''•* Thuc L 6 ; iii. 94. rh fftliipopops7o$at — * The wearing 

^*^^Q/N>iM ' — I. e, continuously, and when engaged in peaceful occupations. BL 

^]^^^^^^ from Dr. Clark — ' Among the Circassians the labours of the plough 

/^^>%ie a warlike occupation, and the sower goes to cast his grain attended by 

•^bre and his fuaiL' 




'mAsrwM VI.^a.) ifft9tipo^6psi» Krug. says that we have the act. 

'» and not the middle, as in last chapter, because 4 *EXXaf cannot be con- 

of as wearing weapons /or iiseff; — ' for its personal protection.' 

crovf sluiiotit — 'domicilia non munita* Sunt w6k9is irtlxurrot, 

85. Fop. There seem to be no historical grounds for supposing that 

ing^uses eTer were fenced. The position of ivrifOri must be noticed. 

j/**^,^ made their daily way of living habitually with arms ' — ^wiiBri is what 

..' ^^>0Dald8on calls a tertiary predicate, Gr, Gr. p. 200. This nomenclature 

> '^>e elsewhere discussed. KrOg. makes the whole equivalent to ri ilcura, ^v 

rorr* fu^ ZfvKmr, {vnt^Qt i(r. This would make ivrfi$n a simple predicate, 

does not seem to bo what the author exactly meant. Jelf, § 458, 2, seems 

jress it more correctly. * They made a habit of wearing arms in their 

life.' o'li/AcTor 8* i^rl Tavra Tiff 'EXX. fri o8tm rc/AO/icro. 

parts 0/ Greece, by being so inhabited still, afford a proof* Bale's ver* 

-' Those parts of Greece which still live in this way, are a proof,' from 

of attention to the absence of the article before r«^/icya, is incorrect. 

)it v^MToi. An idiom much discussed. Jelf, § 444, a, considers Totr as 

ice of the article used for (or rather retaining ite original force of) the 

tiTe pronoun, and compares 4k tov, hence, vph rov, btfore, &c. ; yet 

--_ not • horum,' but * omnium primi,* In § 139, 4, he seems to^adopt 

tA» ^^Explanation giTen below a-* that of Arnold. Ulatthis, | 290, also aa.^ U^ 
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the article appears to be need as a pronoun in the phrase 4p roSr, and draws two 
conclosioDs, (i) that the formola 4p tm stands by itself, and is not to be joined 
with the superlative following; (a) that ro7r is neuter because the superlatiTV 
even in the fern, is sometimes used with it. He subjoins that hardlj anj 
explanation of the phrase can be given to suit all passages, since usage baa 
given to it a greater extension than it originally had. Arnold's explanation ia 
that of Hemsterh. ad Lue.t. i. p. 170, t. e, 4p reif is to be coupled with the 
dative superlative (understood) of tho word which stands in th^ superlative and 
nominative — e.ff. 4¥ rois [wp^oui] rpArot^'Jirst among ike fintj i. e. /Ad very 
firet. Kriig. and Madvig think that the participle was originally supplied, and 
that when 4¥ rois came to be used adverbially the gender of the roa was no 
longer considered. Kriig. accordingly interprets this passage h rois [aara* 
$9ti4pois] wp&Toi KariBtrro, Hermann noticing the idiom (ad Vig. p. 765) 
explains, 4^ rots tmo^mt •Sa'i, /mUm'ta ro^ovros — * in He qnm talia eunt wuu nM O 
talie* Yet certainly in several places where the phrase occurs, a qualified, and 
not an exaggerated superlative is required. Cf. iii. 17, 81 ; vii. 14, and Arnold 
seems right in translating — ' among thefiret* ' one qf the first * — ' but we suppose 
not necessarily the very first,' says Feile. We may doubt whether this be not 
the vezy meaning to be assigned to 4¥ rots wp^ois as contradistinguished from 
4p rois wfSnoi, ircifi^rp, as the Latin ' discinctus,' refers primarilj 

to a loose method of wearing the dress, and is therefore applied to a lax and 
luxiuious. mode of life— N.B. the position of the article with the noun, and d. 
aupra^vr^^. ««1 ol wptvfiirtpot . • . ^o^ovrrcf. Difllcultiea 

have been made concerning this passage, because a luxurious mode of living 
was no reason why they should cease to wear linen tunics, but the eontxazy, 
Thucyd. meant to say that the wearing of such tunics up to a late date was a 
proof of the existence of greater luxury among the Athenians. For the short 
period which had elapsed since the cessation of the practice was a proof of its 
long continuance, and its long continuance was a proof of luxury. We maj 
join 8c& rh afipoilatrop to o& woXhs Xf^pos ivsiX^ and tr., ' And the dder memhera 
qfthe wealthy dose among them, not till very lately (owing to their huntrioueway 
ef living) l^t off wearing, ^e, eh veXhs XP^*^^' 4vci8J^ must 

be compared with oh iroKKk Inf tfirt i84, at the close of the ch. and h^ ^ 4^* eZ 
cL 14, whence it is plain that the phrase was used parenthetically, and almost 
adverbially, like our own * its not long since,* ' ife no great while.' A writer, 
speaking of us, might say, * Their older men, not till vexy lately (owing to their 
old fashioned habits) left off wearing pig tails.' Krug. takes Zii rh 4L$pe9, in 
dose connexion with ^povrrss, meaning, I suppose, *andif$ no long time emee 
their old men Irft off wearing, from luxurious motives, Unen tunics. But this, 
with the existing collocation, seems to me unnaturaL a^roiff • Kriig. 

well remarks that this is not the same thing here as o^dr. Am. excellently 
expresses the difference in his version. It is not long einee they eaw their 
elderly fnen leave off, ^. upmfihkQv. The exact nature of this 

mode of dressing the hair seems to have pussled the Scholiasts, yrho might 
reasonably have been expected to know more about it than we. Some imagine 
it to have consisted in rolling the hair from the temples round the head in tho 
shape of a crown. The verb hreMstffBui, however, aecms to indicate that tho 
hair was gathered «p to the top of the head, and there fastened round spin 
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Bide like a grasshopper, so forming a sort of horn — and Suidas indeed ex- 

pcealj says as mnch. Winckelman admits that it must have been a bunch of 

kiir formed in some such way, and resembling a bunch of iyy berries. And the 

etjBology, mpmfi&K»s for «optiy<i3^ff, seems to indicate this. We cannot suppose 

tint it was nothing more than gathering the hair at the back of the head as 

Bay be seen in the Greek statues, for this would be nothing distinctire or 

tanaikablei See Diet, of Gr. a$td Rom, Aniiq, for mode of dressing the hair, 

Older ' Coma.' The heads of Apollo and Kiobe there given may illustrate a 

<Vi»iUA«r. Aristoph. refers to the custom, Nub. y. 984, EjuU. 1331, and Virgil, 

dfit, ?. 137. Mitchell on Arist Vesp, 130, supposes that the Athenians 

^tit«d the E^orptians, who wore the chafer, their faTOurite symbol, in a 

■nailir manner. The custom, Krug. adds, continued up to the battle of 

^lanubon. Cf. Atken^nStTi. 51a, who quotes Heracleides Fonticus, 'AXovprpi 

f^yi^llfathxo^o luiria, womiKovf 8* ifwi9v¥0P x*i'A''*Vi mpiSfAfiovs Vhfoiciftwct 

^ fftX*^9 X^*^'*^ T^ryoff W9pl rh fitrmwo^ Kei ria ii6tua i^opovp, iral oZroi 

i^ff reievrec, ol tV ^^^ MofioB&n puHi^arra fUxnt^* Like the violet crown, 

itvu intended to symbolise their indigenous origin — ^both the riolet and the 

gruihopper being regarded as the chQdron of the earth. BL and OolL assert 

t^ wearing linen garments could not in itself constitute luxury ; and that 

these must hare been the woUiXm mentioned by Atheneus zii. p. 51a, and by 

£lian. Far. HU. ir. 21, *embroidtred dre^ta* probably borrowed from Egypt. 

But Erng. obsenres that there was a ' luxus ' ercn in wearing linen tunics, 

which were very costly [Voes, Mythol, Br. iii. p. 26a, fil], and such a custom 

would necessarily be considered effeminate, for we leom from Herod, [v. 87] 

that these tunics were worn by the Athenian women. ivdpffti^ 

The old reading was ip tpcu ; but the editors now universally give the former, 

which \b contained in seyeral MSS., and is supported by analogy, as it is from 

Mpet, old fut. of 4rf(p9t. It also occurs in several later writers, as ^lian, 

Frocopius, &c See Bloomf. &^* oS ical *Ifi&y«y. 0. Miiller 

{Dorians, § 26) says that, on the contraiy, the Athenians borrowed the custom 

from their Asiatic brethren. And Zerort (the French translator) pertinently 

remarks, *I1 est pen probable, en ofiet, qu'4 une ^poque o{i les Ath^niens 

riraient disperse dans les bourgades isol^s, et lirr^s aux travaux des champs, 

fls eussent d^j4 adopts un costume qui suppose tout 4 la fois boaucoup de loisir, 

et des richesses que le commerce seul pourait procurer.' See however on tho 

other side Bekkei's Excursus on the subject in Chariclcs. 

(e.) ik^rpl^ ivB^ri. * A tober style of dress, and suitable or conformable 
to tJke present manners, the Lacedemonians were the first to adopt, or, take into 
tiseJ This Miiller confirms at length. The Laconian hiroation was worn the 
whole year through by the younger people, and even by the Laconizing party 
mt Athena. SeevoL ii. p. 266. ol r& fitiCv K9itrjiii4vQi, This 

certainly seems to indicate that Thu^d. did not believe in the existence of 
equality in property at Lacediemon. Indeed the opinion respecting the re* 
division of property by Lycurgus, and the banishment of gold and silver from 
the state, rests upon the authority of Plutarch, and, as is well known, he is by 
no means trustworthy. The reader should by all means consult Grote [iL 
5x0-525] on the other side. 

\d.) lywftwABiqaar, The story runs that Orsippui of Megara aAcldeuUH^ 
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dropped his girdle in the race, and was consequently yictorionB. His example 
was purposely followed by Acantliius the Lacedaemonian, and hence arose the 
practice of running without girdles. But as these circumstances are snpposed 
to hare occurred in the fifteenth Olympiad, it is erident that great lAtitode 
must be allowed to the expression ov m^xk fni. Or we may adopt the hypo- 
thesis of Boockh [Inscrip. i. p. 555— quoted by Pop.], that the runners in the 
Diaulus immediately followed the example of Orsippus, but that the other 
athletes, to whom the belt was no practical incouTenienee, did not discard its 
use until shortly before the time of Thucydides. Kriig. suggests that Thucyd, 
is not speaking in reference to the Olympic, but to the other public games. 
Miiller, in his Dorians, is wrong in saying that Thucydides is contradicted by 
Plato, I^ep. T. p. 45a, for Plato does not assert that the Cretans were the first 
to loare off their girdles, but simply that they were the first to commenee 
gymnastic exorcises; Ijpxorro rw yviumatmr wpSirw fi^p K^^cr, iw§tra M 
AoKf 8«fi^r»oi — and that yvfipht does not necessarily mean naked, see nota in 
Sheppard*s Theophrasttis, ch. xz. p. 104. The competitors in the Homerio 
games wore girdles, II, ir. 685. is rh ^mptp^p, Poppo's exposi- 

tion appears best, &ro8^cr jcol is rh ^awtphw wpo9X06irr9S, Such a 'sensus 
prsegnans ' of the participle is by no means uncommon — there is no den^n 
implied in the expression. E!riig. has ' Yor den Augen des Pnblikums,' which 

comes to much the some thing. Alva 'Some think that 

Xiva is the dative from rh A/xa, gen. -aor, dat -aZ; the f being by e?eiy day 
pronunciation shortened to xtwa, and then fXaior is the ac^. of ikda, so that 
XiT* ikal^ is * with oliye oil,' but the quantity and the elision render this Texy 
doubtful.' Jelf, § ii3f 10. It looks much more like an ace firom AH^, gen. 
Aivtff, which may haye existed as well as ki$6s. Hence xlwrofuu, and XtKtfifihos 
'ready anointed far the combat* and XtXtfifiiroi ftdxnh ^* c, T, 380, 'eo^er 
for the fray* 9taC^fiara — 'belts across the body.' This may 

throw some light on cripvmv SiofiveC^ P. V, y. 65. Is'r iir oTi. Jel^ 

{ 817, 8. 29\a r/6cr«i jcai jcr.X. KrCig. writes that the 

construction ought to have been HBXmv rt$tn4tmr sine koI, for Thucydides does 
not mean to tell us that the barbarians had games, but that they wore girdles 
>t them. This is true : yet there are many cases in which xai is not a simple 
copulative. We may express it in English — 'And even now the barbarians 
have games where they wear the belt.' It was accounted immodest among 
Orientals even for males to appear naked.. Herod, i. 10. Plato, Bep. 
T. 4.5a a 

(«.) ^lioi^r^ova 9iair^fitfiop. 1 This Jelf, | 55a, f. resolyes into the 
adverbial accusative like /A^pm (lip, Ion 63a ; 0^ iiXiiO^ (H^t, Plat Sep, 
495 c. Kriig. connects woXXd with biioiArpoma, and explains upon the principle 
of a cognate accusative, so that SicurdKrcu voAA^ Sioir^/arra Sftotirpovti is 
equivalent to voAX^ 9tatr^funu & hairmrrai 6fi9iirpord ioruf. He oomparos 
.iurriwaXa vavfMXMf viL 34, 5-71, 4. Por the fact he refers to Herod. tL 58. 

CsAPncB yil.^a.) wXtTfitriptif trruv. The plural agrees with a 
noun understood, implying some indefinite notion. So in English we say, 
' Things are looking better,' and so on. Bender, therefore, * Whsn tkUtgs hegam 
to odmU mors pf wav^iUfm,'— is. 'when navigation became mors gensnl*' 
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■ud Dot of ft pAitieiilAr case, but generalljr. Of. vX^^c^cpa iyhrro, ch. 8, and 
iimn 4r, ch. I, which latter meaos that the subject comes under the categozy 
ef thing! impossible, and is thus more general and indefinite than the sing. 
i^Amw; tr. ome qftkinffi tmpoMiftJs, rather than, in more positive terms, an 
ti^potnUf tkimg, IIAiA^f, says Krog., is from the Ionic wX^ as vAfl#tC« 
i- 13,4. Bekker has vKAniiM, * but Lobeck ad Phryn, (writes T. K. A.), after 
ibowiog that vAitoiof occnrs .£schin. defaUA Leg. p. 337, and Theophrast Ckar, 
in* nyi, Si qua est igitor leetionnm discrepantia Atticis ntiqne prior scriptnra 
•teenda Tidetnr.' vc^iov^laf. This is of course in exact contrast 

to t^fmtlfof x^M^^^***^ '^ 'x^*^*'! ch. », which see. adroit roit 

•hieAm — <JU heack ittdf^Le, the very beach. AvcA^fi/iarov — 

'«■< tkm off from the mam land,* sc, by a wall across the neck of the isthmus. 
Thii implies the subsequent occupation of the ground. CI ir. 45. iv. 113. iv. 
101. See the ease of Potid»a and its walls, i. 56. fica^rfl^— *{» 

Mfll merai cast;' ' relatum ad ineolas, ut paulo post h^iVfUpou* Pop. 
A*^irx«S'A**— or perhaps with Krug. and Poppo's conjecture, the pres. part. 
MirxMiw. The construction I should compare with ^<c rov M wXatrrov 
einm, eh. a, where see note. Tr. on aeeount of the long eontmuanee (or wide 
ftndenee) 0/ piracy, hrrdx^ip is to hold out in the sense which we give to the 
vord u equivalent to continue, Cf. with Pop. ii. 64, vii. 71. The reading of 
nany MSS., t.«. Arri^x**^^ >" ^x^* though OoU. would fain defend it. For this 
would imply that after long resistance to piracy, many ancient cities changed 
their sites, — a fact of which there is no historical evidence whatever. . On 
piracy in general, see the stories with which Herod, commences his ffistort/tind 
Herm. Pol. Antiq. § vi. 6, 7. f^por, in the sense of ' plundered/ does' not often 
appear without the accompanying iral ^(70^, like the Latin, ' forre et agere.' 
m^'imXdeffiot — ^like oO-fUyaKa, ch. i, to be taken as a single term. So we say 
* non-residents,* ' non-combatants.' ' Who dwelt on the sea-side without being 
seamen* Hobbes. icdrm and iim as the prepositions learh, and ^& respectively 
denote, ' down on the sea-coast * and ' up the country.* Xenophon*s Anabasis 
is ao instance familiar to everyone. hvifKianipoi — 'situate up the 

eotmify* There is no necessity to read h^maiiipcu^ for cities and their in- 
habitants are frequently confosed together in construction: vi. 88, 94; viii. 
64. Pop. refers to Aroiic(C<^dai, *emigrare in regionem a mari remotam* i. 58, 
and viiL 31. 

Cbatter VIIL — (a.) Kapet naX ^otviKtt. Concerning the Carians, cf. 
ch. iv. and Herod, i. 171. On the occupation of Thasus by the PhoDoicians, 
cf. Herod, ii. 44; vi. 47 ; also iv. 147 ; vi. 44. ^icKrai^. Some MSS. 

hare f ffiiovr, which Kriig. in his note appears to prefer, though he prints ftcioat^ 
in the text He compares ftetiaoM riir "XuctXiaif iv. 6, ' dwelt in Sicily* 
A^Aov. See the account given, iii. 104. BriKup hvaip*9%ia&9, 

#i}dft is properly the ' grave,* that which contains the urn, or sarcophagus. But 
the verb hpaip4m is not improperly used, as the earth would of necessity be taken 
up and carried ofL (Eriig.) Or we may say, ' when the graves wen taken up^ 
meaning their contents. l'u\p ^^10*1/ — 'above half* This is an 

inetanee of the omission of the defining article in a very familiar expression, 
such af» indeed, is eommon in our own language. We say, * in town,* ' eA^^^ 
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bridge/ * below bar/ and the like. The same waa the ease in Oreek with 
ip ncA0voin^<r^, ch. 28 ; 'I^m^s (of Corinth) ; Boo'tXc^ (of Persia) ; lUka^ 
"Aypot, Xiro^al, Krug. defends the same expression, tfrtp %tu0w rov lUXev 
arp€ert^t*aTot, Xen. Anab, r. 10, where Schneider would insert the article. 
Eiihner, Or, Gr. § 484, mentions several such words, * which occur ftpequentlj 
in common speech, and are thus so generally in use, that even without the 
article they can express a defined and indiyidualiied object' Cf. ch. 16. Sea 
more in Schaefer*s note, (E, 71 T. 640. Add ic/pcs, eh. 48 b, and wdxpoin, ch. 
54 b, and cf. 89 c, loi b, 136 c ypti€$4prtf . . . (vrrc^afifi^rp. 

This is generally interpreted with Pop., Agniti kabUu armorum, se. armaturd, 
qttippe qua eum iU sepulta es$et, (urrt Acyi^yp seems to me to stand almost 
parenthetically, expressing the reason why they were able to examine them, 
recognised from the garniture of their onviour, inaemueh ae it was found in ike 
grave with UUm, and from the mode of interment, the eame a» that which tkeg 
now employ. 60U., with several MSS., has {vrrctfofifi^voi, which makes equally 
good sense, /fY>m the fact oftkar being buried along with their arme. But the 
two nom. plur. participles are in this ease awkward, and it does not seem 
certain that the custom was confined to the Carians. Vide Soph. Jffor, 1409. 
For the peculiarities of the Cretan armour, see Herod, i. 171. They invented 
* crests* (\6^ovf): the interior double handle, or double hand for the shield 
(|{x»^i^)f which took the place of the old single strap (Ttkdtmf), and what may 
almost be called armorial bearings— 4. e, ai^uiMi, crests or devices drawn upon 
the shield. The SchoL says the PhoBhicisns were recognised because they were 
buried with their faces to the west But Pop. argues this was no sufficient 
distinction, as other nations did the same thing— e. g, the Athenians. He refers 
to Plutarch, Solon, x. ; JEL Vat, Hie, v. 14. 

(6.) Karaffrdwros 94 — ^The <) is in apodosi 'inquam/ and (as often) resumes 
the narrative from ch. 4. naiceZpyet — *eoil-doere* sc. pirates. 

2rc vcp. The use of mp as a suffix seems to indicate that especial stress is to 
be Imd on the word to which it is joined. Sf, who ; Soircp, the verg man who : 
ffl, \f: ^Ttpt if, ae we may assume: Src, when; trnrtpfjust when, at the very 
time when. See the note on •U^p, ch. 59 b. ' The word is rare. See Hes. Thcog, 
»9Z. Herod, v. 99; vi. zo6' (T.K. A.) and 77. iv. 259. riiw icr^^ir. 

Krug. explains icrAii^pot xp^Moro. It would be better to point out to the tiro 
how the termination in ^ir indicates the actual process of acquisition. Cf. the 
samephrase, ch. 13. fitfiaiirepor ^icovr — *dwdt with more stability* 

this has reference to the iisrwtiordffett before mentioned, ch. ». 
wXoyiriArtpoi iavr&r. In phrases of this sort the subject, instead of being 
compared with anything else, is compared with itself at another time or place. 
All the grammars furnish abundant instances. See Matth. § 460, and Jelf» 
I 781 g, where, however, instead of tn^nslating Scty^orot arnurov, * when you so 
entirely surpassed yourself,* it would be more accurate to say, ' when you were at 
your best* — *when you reached the highest point in devemess you ever did 
reach/ i^i4iitpoi ydp. These words convey the reason for the 

statement fitfiai^tpop ^kow, 3ovXf lar. Krug. renders this woid 

' Untemmrjigkeit* * subordinate position* for slaveiy, in the strict sense of 
the term, was, he says, unknown to the most ancient Greeks ; he refers to 
Athenwus, vi. p. 264 [Tauehniti, p. 77] ; Herod. vL 137 ; J>iot. JtUiq, 1034. 
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V^^itotpvpTo-^* tried to bring over to tkemsdves,' a word of which Thm^. 
^ fond. See i. 57, and pftiticnlarly the note on iii. eh. 47 a. 

(t) K«) i9 ro^ry rf t^^t^— Krng. translates * Verhaltnissi* — * mutual 
^iou,' cf. L 97, ir «l!f rpS/wp Kariani, fiaWpv — • more than iereto- 

An* 8m note, eh. 3 b, ' for perhaps their former reUtions were not altogether 
Qtiaeti' 



^maDC. — *Ayaniiiwip , • .wpo^x^tv. • . o^<c t^wr-A^ti^ai. The 

'^^^u^ obrioiisly is, Agamemnon, in my opinion. coUeeUd the armament, because 

*'**'pa$9ed kis eontemporariee in power, and not eo much because he took with 

^ kt. There is nothing more important for junior students to observe than 

^9 distinction between the participle with and without the article. With the 

yneUt it is simply identified with the sulject of the verb. Without the article 

'^ ^priesses the cause or condition under which the verb is predicated of the 

''^/ifect^ and may be always given in English by introducing ' when/ ' because/ 

'^jfictt.* • seeing that,' and the like. 6 rwra wpd^at iar4$wt¥, * The man who did 

^ «<^ kiUed: w^as rmvra iw4$aMw, * He wa$ killed eince he did thieJ See 

^ P^>Wlol wpo$xP^**t ch. z8, note b. Jelf s long remarks upon the participle, 

\.» XDay be read for illustrations. xa) pavnn^ re tiia K,rX, 

^^^^ proposed to substitute Ze for tm, and thereby hangs the whole contro- 

V^^ concerning the meaning and usage of the latter word. Dr. Peile has 

^^'^^^Ki great pains to its elucidation [Agam, App. C], and his conclusions 

^ '^o me the most reasonable which I have met with upon the subject. It 

7* ^^jwerer, be necessaiy for the student to study the dissertation for himself, 

J ^\ ^^^nnot be reproduced here in any abridgment which would be intelligible. 

^^ suffice to quote one or two sentences in which he states results. ' r€ 

,^^ to connect the several items which make up the detail of a poetic picture, 

^^^"^ they impress the mind with the perception of but one continuous subject 

2 jC*^^^ ^P* * vf introduces a new term which is but an enlargement upon one 

j^^, ^^^^ (former) term, or train of thought* — * in point of fact, it communicates 

^^. \^^g more than the mind has already associated with something preceding 

^^^^^^ an indication of some previous perception, and as long as the mind is 

_^^ ^^ting only a series of particulars included under the same general per- 

^"^11, so long it expresses its thoughts by rt . . . tc, hence its use as an affix 

relative pronoun, and in such phrases as oUt re' I will give one remark- 

Lse in order to fix this doctrine concerning rt on the student's memory. 

Jj. 1 310, T^f <r^f Mp yvvcuKos, fl roy oov 9 bfiaifiovoi kryct. Here Her- 

substitutes y for 6^. But the line contains a sneer which Agam. properly 

next line calls an eiox*eros \iyos ; it means that he doubts whether she 

not be called wife to both — on beha/f of your wife, or, must I say, your 

r 4 jointly — where re blends the two men in the same relation to one 

The student may also be assisted in arriving at a conception of what 

int by attention to such passages as the difficult one (ii. 6s, ad finem), 

^4ki»wf ii {^yffO'if ^XMP^'^^pay vop^xcvoi, iKitili rt ^ooor inartiti, where the 

introduced by rt does not contain a separate, additional idea, but is 

the epexegesis of that expressed in the first. Tr. not — and also trusts 

Hope, but, in that it trusts less to Hope, or, and withal trusts less to Hope, 

»^^^ wtadent should also read the remarks of Dr. DonaldaoUi ii\iO e^imM^\A t% 
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etymologically with kw. New Craiylw, |{ 14.9, 186, 195. Peile's Tenion of 
the present passage is, concurrently therewith (r< ifta) he became fnatteis 
&C. TvifZdp€ti, The authorities for this compact entered into hj 

the suitors of Helen to secure her to the one whom she might select* are, 
Apollodorus, iii. 10, 9 ; Pausanias, iii. 20, 9. See also Eurip. Iph. Aul. 51-S0 ; 
Soph. AjaXf 1 1 00. Krug. conjectures that the use of the name Peloponnesui 
may have originated in the poetry of Tyrta^us, from whom he quotes the line, 
ff&pctoy niXoms yri^oif ^ucStuOa, The whole fragment (Strabo, Tiii. 5, p. 36a) 
may be seen in Grote. 

(6.) ncXovorri|0'lfl#y may depend upon o2 MrjfiUpot — * thaee of the Pefop<m» 
neeiane that have received,* or it may follow ^a^rrara^* the clearest aeeounte of 
Peloponnesian affaire* Am. thinks that the absence of the article and the use 
of H^XoronniffUiy for UtKowonfiiffttMw militate against the last. Neither objec* 
tion is fatal, but both are strong enough together to moke most editors prefer 
the first interpretation. Poppo finally (ed. ida) adheres to the last, influenced 
by the imitations of Dio Cass. p. 8, ^^ly ol rh, eu^d^rara r& So^/itir tlHree ; 
and Dion. Hal. Ant. Horn. p. 888, ol r& 'PcificuW vapicrara ilirremAr^t. It may 
be doubted whether this bo a sound principle, for ' imitatores, senrum pocus,' 
are likely to imitate a peculiarity simply because it is one, without much inTos* ■ 
tigation as to its origin. I incline to the opinion of Pop. (large edition), that 
rh has been misplaced ; following, as it ought to do, the final ta of o'o^tfrara, 
the transcriber made some confusion. ^vf|X^ri|r t»ra ZfAms ^x*'*^ 

foreigner though he toas, nevertheUee had the naming of the country; or, at 
6511. and Am., gave occasion to the naming of the country. This sense might be 
thought to require wupoffx**'^' ^^t the passages quoted by GoU. on iyaitdien^u^ 
fx<(, ii. 41, and by Am. iii. 81, 17. i, Herod, v. loi, vi. 86, certainly show that 
he is justified in saying that (x^u^ i* sometimes * tn se habere causam et rationem,' 
and hence ' ansam dare alicui reC Pop. has ' obtinuisse hune honorenit ut regio 
cognomen ab eo acciperet* IvnX^r — fr. Mfixo/uu, i,e, frou^ the 3rd 

per. sing, of an old pcrf., as we have i^XiMrir from the and. JEkXl Agam, 
043* The form is unusual (but see Xon. (Econ, zi. 4, quoted by Krug.), fri|\vf 
being the common nominative. ' On the general question (says T. K. A.) see 
Thirlwall, voL i. p. 70.* He uigos that the testimony of Thucyd. is here of 
little weight, because he is not stating his own convictions, but merely relating, 
what he heard fVom Peloponnesian antiquarians. (vrf rcX^ili^a'* 

Pop. has * obtigisse,* 'fell to their lot ;* so Kriig., 'zvgtf alien* which he rightly 
remarks is unusual, ' accidisse' being the more common force of the word. He 
quotes, however, Herod, iv. 157, M4r 0^1 xf^H^^ cwt^dptro; and Eurip. 
Herac, 919, ovfi^ipertu rii voXAA voAXoZr ; and this is sufficient support. The 
old rendering, ' were carried to a greater length by his posterity^ is untenable. 
Mr. Riddle, Terminalia, ii. says, ' the subject is <^rc^uy. This power became by 
subsequent additions still greater * ^r rp *Arriicp. This shows that 

the name of Attica — 'Axrueiif the Sea-board — must have extended at this period 
more widely than it afterwards did — at any rate as far as the Scironian rocks, 
where, according to Euripides, Euiysthrus was caught by lolaus, and not slain,, 
but captured, jccUXttfroi^ hspceitnop. Heracleid, 860. At this period Hegara 
belonged to Attica, and may have shared m the name. The tnditionaiy 
•oooonU vazy aa to the captor of Eurystheua— ApoUodorua, iL 8, i, and Diod* 
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it. 57t tidiiig with Thucyd. ; and FftosanuM, i. 44, 4, and Stmbo, viii. p. 377 
(579)* ^^ EuripidM. Popp. The fact \a of little importance, except so far as 
it seems to illostnte the difficulty of obtaining trustworthy historical evidence 
on these matters. The reader may find an attempt to account for the diyex^gence 
of the legends hy Fflugk. Eurip. Herae. p. 8. 'HpaxXtiSMr— without 

the azticle, as here and elsewhere, when patronymics are used as proper names. 
Xrng. On the Hencleids read Grote, toL iL ch. 18. fmrp^f. The 

Baine of this sister of Atrens is variously giren as Nicippe, Leudppe, Menippe, 
mod Amphibia. tcarh, r^ oln^Xow^'on the grvumd qf reUUiotukip* 

ft^yowrm t^p waripm — sc Pelope. The legend has a double form. 
Aeoording to one^ Hippodamia, wife of Pelops, from hatred to her step-son, 
induced her own children, Atreus and Thyestes, to slay him, and Atreus accord- 
ingly ilod to escape his father^s rengeance. In the other, Pelops himself slays 
Cbrysipptts, and Atreus flios, dreading the same fate. For Uie Pelopkls, see 
Orote, Tol. L ch. rii. o&ie^ri— «« Umger canu hoek^ or rather, *eame 

had no man! The phrase may be somewhat unusual, but there is no reason 
to change it into e^ hrmvtx^^P^^f as Krug. has suggested. Indeed, he him- 
self points out that it is defended by eic^i k^maw^ i. 91, cf. la c ^^3y. 
Jelf^ I 607. Ilfp^f iSAr. Eurystheus was son of Sthenelus, and 
grandson of Perseus. See Muller^s Ihrian$^ i. ch. 3, and Grote, vol. i. ch. 4. 
All the preceding paragraph, it must be admitted, is a specimen of exceedingly 
confused narratire and inartificial composition. But it was written in the earliest 
stage of prose writing. It is possible to re-arrange the wbol^ as Kriig. has 
done, and still to confess with him, that the great accumulation of participles 
makes the new arrangement as bad as the old. The infinitives rvyx^iy and 
v«pa3«<ir depend upon X4yovei. 

(c.) r^r 9Tpmr€la¥. 'Pro hoe, et hie et alibi non raro apud Thucyd., ubi 
rxpeditionis bellies notio requiritur, in MSS. aut omnibus aut pluriniis arpomw 
legatur.' Pop. The latter is found, moreover, in places in AriHtophancs (e. g, 
AcMam. 151, 1143, Eq. 587), where the metre requires it. It does not, there- 
fore, seem poesible to retain the distinction of Ammonius and the grammarians, 
' #Tp«rff(s abstractum esse verbi arfwrc^tr, nomina in -la esse concreta et col- 
lectiva.* The truth is, perhaps, that in all languages such expressions as * the 
expedition * and ' the expeditionary army ' are wont to be cocked. oh 

ydpiri, jc.tA, — * not from fatfour so much as from fear,* This is supposed to 
be a tacit contradiction to x^*'' 'ArptlZpji ^^porrff, Od. v. 307. vAcior (in 
Thuc more commonly vkiop) is synonymous with ftoAXor, which occurs ii. 
39, 3. Kriig. 

(d,) «f r$» Itcap^s rtKfiiipiAffai — *\f in anybodff$ opinion he is sufficient 
unihoriiy to ground an infrrenee upon! or ' competent to furnish sure evidence,* 
That Thucyd. did not unhesitatingly follow him is clear from j. 10 ; ii. 41 ; vi. 2. 
Pdp. On the omission of ^^rl see Jelf 376, e. ivrov CK^wrpov rp 

<«r«p«8^^«i — K€. in 2L ii. 108. ' It was the custom with the ancionts at that 
early period, when writings were not yet distributed into books or chapters, 
to make a division according to the prominent subjects anywhere treated 
OB. This was especially the case with Homer, portions of whose Iliad were 
called by the names rd^t norp^Xev, K^wfuurrtU, as is done here. Cf. Mark 
a6, M Tfff fidnu : Bom. xi. a.' Bloomi. Cf. Mailer's LiL qf Aac, CHreece^ 
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50-52, and on tho KhapsodlBta, p. 33, 33. Grote on the BhaptodisU, Sk^ 

Tol. ii. ch. 11. 

(/.) IloWp^t if^tf'oivi. Miiller (JB^inethat p. 04) points oat that thU 
can only hare reference to the Argolic IslancU and those in the ^ean Sea 
which lay round about> fojr Zacynthos,' Dulichia and Paphos belonged to others. 
* Quales sunt Calauria, HJrdrea, Tiparenus, Cecryphalea, fortasse JEfpsUi, quan- 
quam de h&c dubitat Miiller.* Pop. 

Ckafter X. — (a.) ft ^i'— without a corresponding U, The opposition is to 
be found in § 4. Kriig. yuKpiw^* an insignificant place,* The pre- 

dicative adjective of the general notion in the neuter sing. See Jelf, | 381, and 
the passages there quoted. Poppo says, ' non legitur hie generalis sententia,' 
and therefore understands v^Xia/io. But if we say, * a poor tori rf piaee,* we 
surely do prodicuto a general notion. Mycon» was destroyed by Uie Argires, 
B.O. 468, thirty-soven years before the Peloponnosian war. Strabo says that in 
his time not a vestige remained of Mycense. Yet of the Gate of the Lions, and 
the Treasury of Atreus» in a style so unlike the later Greek arehitectore, eon* 
siderable remains are yet to be seen, and will probably last as long as tha 
world. Arn. See the vignette in Thirlwall's Greece, small ed. 4r. 

Observe, not cfi} ; the fact is admitted to be true, but it is contended that th« 
£ict affords no ground for supposing the expedition not to have been great— 
*And because Mycena was but an insignificant place, or, tf any rf the towns pf 
that day now seem to be qf small account, one should not, taking this as a sure 
proof, disbelieve,* ^c. On m^ with indicat. Sovci sre Jelf^ | 749. 
/lil y€tf4<r0ai, . • . This is what has been called the recfiiiKfaii/ negative. 
It owes its origin to the genius of the Greek language, which, where the pro* 
minent idea in the speaker's mind is a negative, attaches a negative particle 
to the predicati*, whether another has preceded or no. Similar is the practice 
of the uneducated with us, and with all nations. The best notice of the subject 
is to be found in Buttman's excellent edition of the Meidias, Appendix. See 
also Jelf, §§ 747, 748, 750. Karix** — ' obtinet' in Latin, from which 

our word '&6totfis*— expressing that the report extends and dominates over a 
certain extent. So Eurip. Hipp, 1464, ^/uu Korixouauf, C£ 1 1 c Pop. 
refers to iii. 89, viii. »8 ; Kriig. to Valckn. on Eur. Hipp. 1465. 

(6.) €l KfipOtln, OncI with the optative, expressing the most general 
and indefinite form of hypothesis, see Jelf, § 855. icarao'iccviiff rk 

49d^fl, Am. has a long note on the distinction between KaraonetHi and vs/mi- 
oM9v^, which amounts to tliis ; that the former is the stationary and permanent 
stock — the * fixtures,' as it were : the latter denotes, on the contrary, what is 
moveable and tomporaiy — what can be prepared for an occasion. The former 
would include the fortificatious and public buildings of a city ; the latter, naval 
and military armaments, &c This seems correct as a general rule, though 
as he admits, passages occur which are difficult to reconcile with it, as ssra- 
.^Kcv^ rod xoKiftotf, viiL 5. It is certainly used in L 89 (which see), so as to 
include the moveable furniture of a household: compare ii. 38,- 65 ; vi. 31, 
from which it appears as though Pop. were right in calling it * totam domib 
instruendft xationem,* so far as these passages are concerned. Krfig. says it 
can hers mean nothing but * Anlsge,' — or KTiofutr% as the ScfaoL call thesD* 

01 
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•/mmdaHmu! He qmolM Pint Meibiadei, 36, r^ rAif rtixdr mtrfl^mv^r, A 
a wi trM ^M ny Ir SpfKjf, Arnold quotes from IXidswell's Tbvr, ii. p. 303-4* 
laagoige with reepeet to the luins of Sparta, in exact accordance with ^ncjd. 
mnticipatioiis. T. X. A. apponda from Wordsworth, pu 335, ' The only Hellenio 
mia of any note b a spadons theatre. The prophecy, therefore^ of Thncyd. 
has been fblly Terifled.' See as regards Athens, Orote, rol. ii. p. 14. 
vf ^t — 'm comytrimm with, ttma the notion of being placed alongidde of/ CI 
JeU;|638. T&p w4pt§ rkt Ho /lolprnt-^* two^th*.' The prin- 

ciple apon which the article b used in these cases seem to be that^ when the 
OTJstenca of any whole number b assumed, the eiistence of all its parts b 
assnmfd also— they consequently become definite quantities and admit the 
jutide. The second Lacedsmonian portion was Messenia, the national name 
of whidi was almost disused. Kriig. quotes Xen. Sell, ri. a, 31. The remain- 
ing portions wers Arcadia, Argolis, and Elis. Some haTo supposed that Thucyd. 
Beans two-fifths, physically and not politically speaking. iiyovpr ai — 

piopcriy said of a militaiy leading in time of war, but, as KrSg. remaiks, thb 
000a UMiges iato a general and political one. From about 580 a. a Sparta 
acted as the recognised commander not only of the Peloponnese but of the whole 
Greek name. The eo^federaey itself^ howerer, was formed by the inhabitanta 
of that peninsula alone on fixed and ngular laws ; whereas, the other Greeks 
only annexed themselTes to it temporarily. Muller's DohatUt b. L ch. 9. 
v^Xffwff. The article has been bupposed (see Am.) to be absent upon the 
prindple mentioned in ch. 8, note (a), which see. But the cases are not parallel. 
Hot it is not here the familiar expression employod by citizens for their city, as 
ia (Ed, Tyr, 630, sV^ v^AcMf tUrtari. Therefore, cither tr. with Krug., 
* ii being neither a eUtf thai kas been compactly built, nor,* jv,, or regard ir^Xcwf 
as a gloss. It has been doubted whether (viwMivtfcf^f refers to the cousolida- 
tion of some separate demes, like that supposed to have been efibcted by 
Theseus at Athens, or whether the words merely refer to the loose and straggling 
way in which the town was built. There is no historical evidence to support 
the first notion ; and imt^ K^fuu — ' villaye-faskion,* immediately following point 
to the second. We know that there were four or five such kA/uu clustered 
together, though not surrounded by a wall (as Bloomf. states them to have 
been), at least before the time of Alexander the Great. Their names were, 
aoooiding to Miiller, Pitane, Messoa, Limne, and Cynosura. tlKd(t<rOai 

depends upon ol^ above. Ct Grote, vol. ii. p. 344. 'It was noticed that 
Sparta, even in tbe days of her greatest power, was not (properly speaking) a 
dty, but a mere agglutination of five adjacent villages.' ^aiftpaf 

If cfl#f — ' the appearance presented to the eye* 

(c.) If f If— external appearance. Cf. Jelf, | 355, i. iitylvrrip 

rmp wph alri^t. See note, ch. i. a. Xciiroft^ri|y — *l^ behind by' 

4,0. inferior to. Krug. quotes L 144, 5, and rodrttr ^iKot t&fpyrr&r ovlcr^f 
XsivcvoA, Xen. iff si. iL 4, 7. fir — sc. wohtew, or, according to Pop., 

rr^artlor, implied in irroZBa, which is equivalent tovcpl ro^f viir arporrnUa, 

sal otrt»» — *evenin thi$ way,* i,e. even accepting the naturally exaggerated 
aoeouat of Homer. ««vo(i|ie« — *r^reeented in hit poem,* just as 

Flato has fia^UJms ml Ivr^lrraf ^O^iyos worotum rols ^r^Ailov rhr he\ Xp6ror 
T^flfSifdpMr, Chryiao, 515 a. x<^^^*^ k.t.K'^* wnnetiny i^ i^sg^ 
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shi^: The SchoL on H. ii. says 1166, and Eustath. 11S6. kpZpdv. 

By a similar idiom we say 'a ship of 1000 tons/ or * of 100 guns.' Krug. 
quotes wXoM ffirw, roferring to Lob. ad Phryn., p. 26a. 

(d.) a{fTtp4rtn—* rowed thenudves,* or 'did tkeir aum rowing,* t.#. thera 
were no mariners distinct from the fighting-men. wpo^it«Swo»t— 

' men at the oar,* 

(e.) ol ir r4\ti — 'men in power* the authorities. The same phrase 
occurs ii. 10, a, and a similar one, iii. 28, ol 4w roit irpdytmri, * thoee in th$ 
adminietration qf affairs,* repeated by Theopbrastus, ch. ri. p. zoi, ed. 8hep- 
pard. fjidWopras, We might expect /*fAX^rr«r, for certainly (aa 

Am. remarks) the word does not refer to the wpitnm or ' supernumeraries' 
alone. Am.*s explanation is that what precedes is equivalent to v^ph^ms veXAoW 
fiCT& ff^p &7c«r, and that therefore (by a vp^f rb 9muuu4iJM¥09) fiAXemrot 
follows just as if he had so written it Pop. says, ' ad omnem Or»eonim 
exercitum spectant; sed cum illi {jnpiin^s) hoc oontinentur accnsatiToa, ut 
140, i., Thuc collocarit ad quos usitatius alterum nomen opponeretur. Vida 
iv. 118; Tiii. 63.' rh, irAoio — ' ^Aor vessels.* marik^pamrs^^ 

decked, * Que ab Arri. Anah, vii. 6, z, irt^payfAdpoty a Latinis tect« Tocantur.' 
Pop. See ch. 14, and Shpppard*s note on ivh rov Karaarp^tfua'ms, Theoph. pw 
237. The Schol. explains irfO'ayi8»/Uva, * with the hatches down* BL 

(/.) 8* o8r. The MSS. have yovw, but as the proper meaning of that 
particle (cf. ch. 2, e) is inappropriate here, almost all editors adopt the abora 
correction of Bckker. rb fideor ^<coir«irrri — to one re^ardimg the 

mean, striking an average, sc between 50 and 120. This dative denotes tha 
person to whose estimate the matter is referred. Matth. § 388, gives instances. 
Pop. refers to rh tfyo$€v kwrofih^, ii. 49, 5. And, * In universum astimanti 
plus apud peditom roboris.' Tac Germ., c 6. At kir^ vdl^ift-* 

' considering that it was dispatched from all Greece,* See Jel^ 1 701 ; Hatthia^ 
I 628. o& iroWot — ^i.«. 1,200x85*102,000. 

Chapter XI. — (a,) o^x 4 ^^t7* roe, 6e, 4 ^XP^M* — 'Not so mneh 
the want of men as the want (if money* r^s rpo^^t. The aitida 

impUoB, * the necessary sustenance,* woXtfiovrra fiior^iesiP^^* would 

he enabled to get its living while prosecuting the war* A somewhat unusual way 
of employing fiunt^, but not unparalleled, as is proved by Xen. (^yrop, iii. 1. 25, 
tl$tfffi4voi hwh iroKdfMv fiiort^ip. ^vt 18]^ 8^. The 8^, though the 

reading of the MSS., is awkward in its position, and therefore most editors, 
including Krug., read re. He observes that 8^ does certainly correspond some- 
times to a previous re, but rarely, except in cases where what precedes the 84 ia 
emphatically opposed to the former clause, as, for instance, here we might have 
had h^ut6fji%yoi 94, If we admit thus much, it seems unreasonable to demand 
the exact collocation which logically expresses the antithesis, and we may 
perhaps represent the 9h by translating, AVry, even when they had now arrivsd 
and won a battle {but that they did so win one is dear, for they would iu4 other* 
wise have erected the fortifications qf the naval camp, sc. because they could not 
in the &ce of a victorious enemy), they manifestly, I say (84 in apo^osi), did nci 
even thersiy^ employ their whUe force, but, JEC rb 7^^ jfp^h*' T!^ 

article is used, for the poem of Homer resdored the axistanf of the entmolK 
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mentknofWB to all the Greek poblie. wpht y^ttpylaif. The SchoL, 

from eome unknown aonice, mentions Acamas and Antimachns aa engaged in 
this eoltiTation. And, ' Diomedes, primis annis belli Trojani, riip 6pfin|r 
iyt^fj^i, teste Eostath. ad B, p. 387.' Pop. XpertlaM'^* predatory 

excKTMOiM.' Homer gires aqthority enough for this statement^ II, i. 366, and 
dsewbcra. It will be remembered that the plot of the J^ax of Sophocles turns 
upon the result of some such foray. 

(6.) f sal /AaAXor— * wherefore all the mere' Of i. 25, 4 ; ii. 2, 3 ; iv. i, 2. 
Knig. rk Zdxa lri| — *tMe ten years/ t.e. the £imous ones of 

the siegeu fit^ ipr 9 txop — 'held out reeUting force hy foree^ or as 

Knig. has it» * m fA« open field; * in pitched hattle$: r ^ &€ 1 wapar v- 

X^i^T*- Krug. prefers this to rf va^rri, the other reading, I suppose because 
It is still more ragne, ' the portion that for the time being happened to be with 
them; and though there be less authority for it in the MSS., the least common 
word b also the least likely to have been substituted by a eopyist 
&r 9pooKu9%ilpL999i, The Ay is to be carried on to clXey, for the participle 
moe articnlo would itself express the condition. Cf. ch. 9 a. And see the 
natter discussed, iii. 81. • 

(r.) ire^a^r^raro. Cf. x a. icarc^X^''^^®'* Cf. loa. For 

tho general question regarding the Trojan war, the student will of course con- 
sult Grote, ToL i., and Thirlwall, toL i. 

Chapter XIL — (a.) in fi9ra¥ia'rar6 r9 iral KaryN^^cro — * was still 
undergoing migrations of its inhabitants, and was in course of settlement; He 
means that it is not surprising that the Trojan expedition was of no great 
magnitude, since, even subsequent to it, the same disturbing causes were at 
work. Bl. says the exprcf<6ion is one of pootic or Pindaric boldness. If so, we 
ought, perhaps, to Ir. fwroriirTOTo, was shifting to and fro, riovx^aaoa. 

An exemplification of the common grammatical rule that the nominative pre- 
cedes the infinitire, where the subject of the infin. is the same as that of the 
preceding finite verb — tho accus. which three MSS. exhibit is therefore not 
necesstary. The ^^, according to Kriig. and Gdll., who quotes i. 141 ; iv. 126, 
belongs to both. Tr. * so as not, from enjoying rest, to be developed ' — ». e. did not 
enjoy rest enough for development — ^and this mode of explanation will not be 
necessary. i¥t6xi^9»09. This word with its kindred (says Kriig.) 

seems to have been banished from Attic prose. It is an old-fashioned Attic, 
t. e. Ionic, word found in Herod., and it has been pointed out that Aristot. uses 
it, i!trtp oinhs (4 e«if ) rtoxfio7 • qua nova ipse edit et designat; Steph. l^s. 
Tr. here ^produced many revolutions* d^* ip — refers to o^dous. 

imwlwrepTSt I^TifoK — * persons who were ejected proceeded to found the 
cities; sc those which they were well known to have founded — their cities. The 
O^ which follows shows (as Popp. has seen) that the cities meant are those 
foondcd by the Bceotians and Dorians, with others of contemporary date. 

(6.) *l\l0¥ tXmOiP, In tho statement of epochs like this, the article does 
sot occur. Kriig. Cf. i. 23, 4; ii. 2, i ; vi. 4, 3. li 'Appiis, This 

wras the Ame in Thessaly. Kriig. and Lobeck assert that the name includes 
tlie territoiy as well as the town. Homer mentions an Ame in Bceotia, 77. ii. 
507 (GolL), which, according to this account, could not hare been founded ^uitAi 
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Bizty yean afterwards. Hejne, ad loeum, explaina the discrepancy upon the 
principle mentioned above that there was a district so called at the time of the 
Trojan war, but that the town was not built before the arrival of th>) .£oliani 
from Thessaly. &vo8arfi^ r — * a tprinkling* The authority for the 

fuct is to bo found in the Homeric catalogue, B. ii. 494, and Miillor {Oreko* 
menu8)t supposes that it was merely in deference to Homer that Thucyd. records 
it here. Yet he adds, that, with the exception of Orchomenus and AspledoOt 
all Bceotia was in their hands. As Thucyd. only speaks of an &vo8a^/i^f, it it 
plain that he did not servilely follow the Homeric accounts It is probable, 
therefore, as Am. conjectures, that Thucyd. had other sources of information. 
' The BoBotians in the tradition are a wandering race, first driven by the Cad- 
nueans into Thessaly, to the vale of Ame, which cannot have been so small ae 
it is depicted in our maps, and afterwards again expelled by the Thessaliant 
and returning into Bceotia. In this narrative we find the influence of the same 
paralogism which so commonly comes before us in the history of the ancient 
nations, that, viz. where two peoples of the same stock are found in different 
localities, they are connected with each other by mutual migrations. If the 
Bax)tians and old Thessalians were of the same stock, according to one form of 
the l^nd, the Bax>tian8 would be represented as having wandered to Thessaly ; 
according to another, tlioy would come out of Thessaly into Bceotia. I cannot 
affirm that the Bccotians did not, in the Emathian migration into Theesaly, past 
onward into Bceotia. If, however, this was the case, I cannot conceive that 
they had previously been driven into Thessaly.' Niebuhr, V&r. ub, a. Lander «. 
Volkerk, S. 113, f., quoted in Engelman's Germ, translation. Awpii^t. 

Upon the return of the Heradeids consult Arnold's note, MuUer's Dofiamit 
voL i. ch. 1 ; Thirlwall, voL i. ch. 7 ; Grote, vol. ii. ch. 18. 

(c.) o&jc^ri iiPiffTafidwii — *no longer tubjtcted to evictions, or dislodge* 
ments of Us population,* ^ ( « « c ft «- 1 — is a more suitable reading than 

ll^fi^ff, because the historian docs not merely state the &ct ; he meona to 
describe the action as continuous — ' eominenced the sending out 0/ colonies* 
"Iwyaf. Komaric that the name of the inhabitants is used, and not that of 
the countiy. r&w pii(rtt»rAp, ' Pncter Eubceam Cycladum incolaa 

intelligit velut Andrios, Tenios, Gees, Naxios. Gf. vii. 57, Herod, viii. 46.* 
Pop. 'IraAfaf. The truth of this will, of course, depend upon the 

country included under the name. The student must consult Niebuhr, vol. i. 
pp. 12-20, K T. 'The Greeks,' he says, ' who regarded the (Enotrians alone 
as Italians, were long strangers to the wider extent in which the name was 
applied within the country itself, and never used it so. . . . The region 
which originally bore the name was, according to them, the peninsula bounded 
by the isthmus, only twenty miles across, between the Scylletio and the Nape* 
tine Gulf. ... in other words it was the southernmost part of what waa 
afterwards called Bruttium.' Antiochus of Syracuse, to whom Aristotle refers 
(Pol. vii. 10), in his own time drew a boundary for Italy ' by a line to Meta* 
pontum from the river Laos, which, in after times, separated Lucania from 
Bruttium.' f ^rir h x^P**> He is speaking of the Ambradots and 

Anactorians, says the SohoL ' Adde Gorcyram, Leucadem, Sollium, Goriuthio* 
rum colonias. Vide L 24, 30, 55; ii. 30, 80; Zacynthum Achnomm, iL 66.* 
Foppo. V 
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GkATTm Xnid— (a.) wpirtpov 91 irar .... 3a#iXffiai. We mnit 
Mkt honvrer, nppoM that the r^fmnriJUt immediataly «iioc«eded these* Nearly 
•rsTwhcn there waa a tzmiiaiti<m state where all xeal powerwai poefeesed and 
^Bqntcd aBMBg the memben of an heieditaiy oligarchy. In passing from 
thk into a more demoeratieal stage of social existence, the goremment Teiy 
ptmStj fell into the hands of some ambitions indiridnal— in most cases a 
lifituy chieftain. As long as he and his fimiily retained it» they irere r^pamfoi 
nmij so ealled ; hot, as in the case of the Pisistratidse, it was frequently 
vniled from them, and institutions more or less demoeratae succeeded. Bead 
iiMld's excellent essay, Appendix, toL i. ; Thirlwall, toL i ch. 6, pp. 187, 
191; tad Sermann*8 Gr. Aniiq. || 54, 55, 56 ; Mnller^82>9rums,Tol. i. p. 176. 
iw\ fnrotf 7^pari — * eeriam dinned aiid »peeifie riffki$ and pHvUeffei* 
'T(tti in gencro omne prKcipuum notat quod quis pr» aliis habet, etiam 
fOKipQam homnrem aliqufm/ Damn. Lex. Bom, quoted by BL See on the 
lifmfimikMm at Sparta, Herod, ri. 56-59 ; on M indicating a condition of 
tnnbcf:Jeli;S634,3»e. Seed Arist Mi/ici, iil 9, 10 : ^ wtfi rt^ ipmtKoin 
Xftmt fitmKtIm fr hahmm fUw, M U ri#i itpt^/Uwu' rrpttniyhs fkp fp itol 
faw i^i i fimnXth, eel r&i^ «]p^ff rtht Oto^ xApios, See also Herod. tL 56. 
XriS. rnnaiks that M hiroit is a settled formula. C£ i. ia» ; Herod, t. 57 ; 
Incnt 17, 19 ; Plato, Sympo; ai 3 ▲ ; and wwrpunl is * founded by their faiken,' 
clvii. 69, riii. 6; Isocrat. ix. 35. iipr^lxopro — held to, applied 

ikmteltfe to. On the change from sbgular to plural, Krug. refers to his own 
Bote on Xen. Jnab, L 7, 17, Kvp6s rt «a2 4 erpmik «apQA.0c, ml 4y4porro ctirw 

(&.) litrax^ipieat — hi, 'to take in hand* rare in the active, though oocur- 
isgTi 16, Tii. 87. Erug. adds ir. 18. ical SafiUts — Le, *a» voeU 

M/or the Corinthiame,' cf. Jelf, § 592, i. But, says Kriig., the raSt here men- 
tiooed were certainly not triremes, as Pliny asserts, K H, yiL 56, as these were 
nn before the Persian war. The Phoceans had nothing but penteconters. 
Her. L 163. 

(c.) ftdxiora — * ung^fahr^ * nearly! Krug. Philulogers are divided about 

the meaning of this word. * Vehementcr disceptaturo est,' Pop., whose note 

sea From the most careful and extended induction which I have been able to 

make of its use in Thucydidcs, I should incline to the belief that the word is 

tnploycd, wherever an exact statement is impossible, to denote the very closest 

approximation to it which the writer can make. It is therefore of necessity 

aomctimes to be rendf rod at the leaet, and sometimes at the mat, according to 

ths point of view from which the subject is contemplated ; and it is this appa* 

nnt contradiction which has so much perplexed commentators. See Peile's 

Bote, ch. 18, who aigues that the word means always *at the leaett * to thS 

yaff,' 'every whU.* Cf. Faeti Helleniei, p. 139, on the date. is ri^r 

*§Ktvv^p—' computed up to the doae qfthit war! The more usual form of 

expression is with a dative, as in the next sentence ra^, and in the well- 

Imown line, and rts XP^' reieV 4or\r e^tXuKv^t;* OS, 71 735; Matth. 

f3>S- 

{d,) NavMax'a iraXair4ri|. See Herod, iii. 53. Kefors to the expedition 

vndertaken by Periander to avenge the death of his son Lycophron, who had 
beta banished to Corcyni, and murdered there. 
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(«.) &f 1 H jtor; • The wvrt is to be referred to &€( ; the 8)^ has a elightly 
inteDBiTe foi«e.' BL ifiw6piow, Krug. refers to Arist JM. tu. 

5, 5, where he is jointing out the most desirable site for a city. roit 

iraAaiois iroii}ra«f. Homer has &^rci^r r< K6ptw$oif, U, ii. 570. It does &ot| 
howerer, appear certain that editors hare a right to add, ' alluding, howeTer, 
solely to Corner/ any more than in ch. 5 b. rf»AjJlfor. The active 

here resta upon the best MSS. authority, though elsewhere we almost alwaya 
meet with the middle. The act. is rather archaic and poetical (Hesiod, Op, et D. 
632), and once or twice in tliis pre&ce Thuc seems to hare affected such 
expressions. kfi^irtpa. This must mean, *bjf sea at well a» hjf 

land* and so both Pop. and Kriig. interpret it ; others have imagined it to 
imply, * in the JEgaan and in the Corinthian gu{f* They compare L 100, no. 
On the adverbial use of the word, cf. Matth. § 425, Jelf, § 579, 6. The sulject 
of KoBripow is 0/ KopMuHf as being the principal sulject in the whole ttato* 
ment iit\ K6po¥, Je\£, $ 633, 2. 

(/.) "Imfftp, The Fhocieans, Her. i. 163 ; the Milesian^ iii. 39; the in- 
habitants of the islands, Herod, i. 27 (Elrug.) ; Samians, e,g, and Chians. 
vUof. The Ionic, or old Attic gen., c£ H^rcef, iifdff90t, Thucyd. employi 
both forms of the gen., for we have vlov, v. 16. TlokyKparit, C£ 

iii. 104, and read Herod, iii. 39, et eeq,; Giote, voL iv. p. 321. 
'P^i'ciar. See the account, iii. 104. This is mentioned here (Kriig. thinka) 
because Thucyd. already was intending to introduce the circumstanoei there 
recorded. 

(g,) olKl(oifTts, There is no article, and therefore the form of expression 
itself points out, that some battle must be intended which was fought during 
the actual process of colonising the place. Am. therefore is right in saying that 
the sea-fight mentioned by Herod, i. 166, cannot be the one here meant, though 
he is not quite so right in translating, * the Phoeteane who were founding 
Masealiat* as if we had found el ohctCorrts, This, however, doea not affect hia 
statement that the real founders of Massalia were a body of Fhocsana aent 
forth fifty-five years before the redaction of the mother city by the Persians. 
They were subsequently joined by the citizens then expelled from their homes, 
and it is probably owing to this double settlement that so much chronological 
conf^ion has occurred concerning the event See the discrepancies in Poppo'a 
note. 

CajLTTEn XIV. — (a.) vcrrcicoyr^pois. Vessels with a single bank of 
oars, twenty*five on each side. wXoteis fiaxpeit — ^long, light boats, 

probably containing many men, and going at great speed. Bl. compares them 
to the piratical barges of earlier times, and refers to Wachsmuth, Jntij, Gr. iL i. 
See Xen. Jnab, v. 1, i. 

(6.) T& Mi}8i<c4, rk Tlepffiicd — when used as epochs, denote the eeeond 
Persian war. Kriig. adds, the second determination of the date by reference to 
Darius, is given by Thucydides in order to mention the third Persian war. We 
must remark that Thucydides passes over the usurpation of the peeudo-Smerdis, 
recorded by Herodotus. W9p) liKeKiaw. These words, as Pop. 

points out, may eithermean 'in Sicili4 drcumcirca,' i. «. *in the different parts 
or quarters of Sicily/ ct vi. 2, 6, or 'in SidliA et finitimi ItaliA,' *the parts- 
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KMBd about Sidlj/ Cf. ii. 26. Th9 r^yNvm wen Gdo and Hiero (Herod. 

^ 15!), * et pneter eoe sine dabio Theronem, Anaxilaum, alios.' Pop. 

'' vAfloff — up io, t.e. amounting to, a larye number. J^rug. cites Bexgler 

M Ariitoph. Aek, 686, ^t rdx»9 v^i^t. K«pitvpaUis i. as, Herod. 

vii.6t. 

(c.) Mailer, in his JEginetiea, states a suspicion that the navy.of .£gina 

*u puposely depreciated by Thacydides. Thirlwall, vol. ii. p. 66, coi^jectures 

^ ths Athenians had no insignificant fleet in the time of Pisistxatus. 

y*^ %X np^t llXXei — sc. vayruA Mienitrro, The Thasians, for 

*>sUiiee, or Lesbians. lb. Jelf; § 895, 2. fipax^a, Kriig. inter- 

pi^ tmatt^ * tricing,* as i. 141, hr\ fifMxtt^ vpo^dffu. Pop., too, has *fipaxta 

*M|p^QtL 130, 140; ii. 22.' i^4 Tff, &^' mt — ^literally, the period 

^ ftcent, counting fntm which up to the present, i,e. if you take that erent as an 

*P^h, and eonnt from it to the present, yon will find the time short. Cf. ^' 

**> ch. 18. The phrase must be taken ' en masse,* and the latter clause is not 

^ tiiathiting to be carried forward to the verb. Tr., therefore, Uie no long 

**^ §go eineCt or that ThemietodeM, ^. We may compare 06 woKbi xP^voi 

^*<H . • . . ei woKXk Ini IrtiS^* Peile refers to the Latin '£911470 poet 

^pore, and y. 26, fni 8) ^r roDre rh (^^vorra iy4pfr0 rf woK4ia^ twra ml 

'^i. It seems hypercritical to suppose with Kriig. &^' 08 to be spurious. 

^^ fiuniliar expressions indicating measure of time or space, will not always 

'^^ strict logical analysis, as fivi^ai uuBtw SBtyntp {}«€! ((Ed. Col, 1227), *to 

^ ^^cnce whence he came* irpoaZoulfiov tvro i — * being expected, 

^^e Kay. Cf. *Aprv$to¥ wpoa^^Kiftor 4s rhr Kiwpow cTreu. Herod, v. 108. Tho 

"^'fight mentioned by Herodotus, vi. 88, between tho .^Iginetans and Athenians, 

^'^i^ed shortly before the battle of Marathon, and it is natural to suppose 

^^ Thucyd. refers to the same here. But Pop. and others a8sume that rov 

^^^po9 must mean Xerxes, and not Dnrius, because, I suppose, the latter did 

^ ^oiKluct the expedition in person. They therefore consider the time hero 

^•ficd to be that between the two Persian wars (*Dio Worto bezeichnen 

^'^Hat die Zeit swiachen den beiden Perser Kriegen,' Engclman), and are 

'•^e^ to resort to an hypothesis (started by Miiller, JElginetica) that another 

^^x^tftan war broke out after the battle of Marathon. But this seems to me 

^ founded on a misconception of rov fiapfidpov, which does not necessarily 

,/^^ tho Persian kiftg at all, but stands for the people, just as the Latins said 

**^^nus,' • Pcenus,* and we say * tlie Gaul,* or • the Turk,* meaning by the 

^^ the whole nation, and so precisely, ch. 18, d fidpfiapos, rhs 

'***^* the well-known fleet,* ^ravfi^X^^*''"'^^ Salamis. 8ii 

^'^9 — sc riff w4ms. Or we may consider it, with Kriig., an adrerbial ez- 

^'^'^ion like ^br^ npiimt, where iiolptL, or some such noun, has been suppressed. 

^^XtAPFEB XV. — (a.) B flits. Notwithstanding their insufficient navies. 

**^«iv. If the word differs at all in signification from avrapx^is, Kriig.*s 

*^S^^«tion may be correct, that, viz. it ini^icalcs a countiy incapable of accom- 

^^'^^ing a gradually expanding population, whereas avrofNc^r has reference to 

^ ^^bility to supply the wants of its existing inhabitants. From vi. 90 (sub 

"^^) they appear nearly identical in meaning ; but i^h may have the force of 

'^W(^y,' •throughout.' 
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{b,) So'oi Ka\ 4y4yo9ro, This is one of those cases where the force of 
the conjunction may (as Am. has well said) be expressed by an emphasis on the 
auxiliary verb, 'as many as did take place.' Ste ch. 97 and 105. The idiom 
seems to class itself with those cases where iral introduces something to which 
the attention is directed in contraBt to what has preceded— the adyersatiTe lad — 
as in the phrase ri xph 'fol Arx«<^ concerning the right interpretation of which 
scholars are not agreed. Hermann, e.g. explains, rl xai xp^ A^ycir, ' non solum 
quid, sed etiam an aliquid dicendum sit dubitat.' Klotz, on the oontraiy — ' St 
dico rl xph f^ \fyup, propria hoc quicro,'quid sit dicendum, etiam si solum de 
dicendo cogitemus.' I think Hermann is correct, and that the phrase means, 
* well, if one must speak, what are we to say V where the speaking is introduced 
in contradistinction to the more suitable silence. So rt iral 0oA\*v99, 2 yfi^rtpei ; 
'what do you want?* said when the parties addressed ought not to want any- 
thing ; so here the irol iyivorro is in contrast with oMt 2f (iMr/ffrif. 
wpoff^x^^^^'' Cobet coqjfKttures irpovx^'f, because he does not belierv this 
word can rightly mean — applying to them, i.s. giving attention to them. Bat 
Kriig. quotes appositely, wpoffux^ rf iwrk Bdkafffftuf "woXdfif, vii. 4, 5. 
iniilfiovt arpar^lat. It may serre as an instance of Goller^s hypercritidsm 
and over subtlety to mcntioh that he would strike out the words itoKh kah tii» 
kahtnf as tautological after ^irS^/iovt. Now this word, as is notorious, denotes 
the simple idea 'abroad,' as ixiMitMvt would 'at home;' and of course it it 
quite as possible to be at a great distance abroad, as at a small one— ef. M 
l^oSey Miifiop ii. 10, */or a foreign expedition* i.e. beyond the limits of their 
own states. For the construction Krug. compares r^p Uphv wd\c/ter iffrpdrmaaa^^ 
i. 112 ; and Lobeck, ^'ox, 290. T. K. A. remarks it is an extension of the 
strict cognate accusative 4^6iovs i^Mai, vrpvrtinp ffrpartUffBai^ tr. * went mU 
on foreign expeditions* Cf. Jelf, § 588, x. dv^icooi (vycar^icf tf'ar. 

Bemark the absence of the article — * associated themselves in a subordinate 
position,* sc. oI*£XXi}rcf. abrol — ' themselves unaided,' sc by ihr^iceoc. 

iirh ri}f tffiis — 'aquojure* *ex aquo* Haack. We must, as in ch. 14, con- 
sider the phrase adverbial from the ellipse of /lo^pas. Krug. renders—* m 
relations of equalityt independence of each other,* cf. iii. 40, rev kw^ r^t tff^9 
ix^pov. 

(c.) v6X9fAOP, KefertoHerod.v. 99. Thirlwall, i. p. 456. ' Bellum OTtam 
est de Lelanto vel Lelantio campo. Vide Strab. z. p. 688.' Pop. * Clavier 
considers 800 b. c. as the date of the war for the Lelantio territory, meotioned 
Herod, v. 99 ; Thuc i. 15 ; Aristot. Pol, iv. 32/ Hermann, P, A.qf Greece, 
§ ix> X2. il41rr^ — ^lit. stood apart — divided into the ellianee, Krug. 

compares htxplBn^tuf, i. 18. 

Chapter XVI.— (o.) itrtyiptr; This verb would naturally govern both 
Hxkois and noI ^ItM*!. The latter words, however, as Krug. remarks, also link 
themselves in construction to itrtarpdrtvet. It is in fact one of the anaooloutha 
of Thucyd., who sometimes introduces a f^h clause with a new type of con- 
struction, apparently forgetting that the previous clause is imperfect, if the 
form into which it has been thrown be not followed out Cf. v. 95, eb reeevrw 
fiXimru 4 txl^pa bpAp Zeov f ^<^a (not iSX^vrci, but) leBepttat itapeMuyftm reSf 
IpXOM^tf Sif^v^jvr. This, with other idioms of the lame aoit, depeade upon 
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'^ pmeiple of the utmost imporUnee Ibr Um right nnderatendixig of Gmk 
utbon^ noticed liy Mr. ShiUeto in his edition of Demoetbenee De FaUA Ltg, — 
^ tbt the Oreekf eeareely eter, where it is poeeible to avoid it, make a two* 
^ititeaent alike in both ehranee ; they Taiy the conetmction eren to affeeta- 
tin. Eiprees ad^lmn in Engliiih — *anda» tkeir partieular impedimeni to tk§ 
^ wiwf QfTMe mmd ih» PenUm moitarekj^ made a deseeni upom thenC 
A •kl%9%9uu Great difficnlties have been made about the abeenee of the 
•itiebrML Bat, ae Kriig. says, the simple infinitiye follows, becavae MiV^/umi 
^ »y<iw e is oiaetlj cquiTalent to lMA^#fraar, ct, Jelf, | 668, i. iwrht 

*AA«*t. * Tlii Midi Ifo/ys'— as this expresses a familiar diTision by a familiar 
^nsdiiy, the absence of the article may well be defended on the prineiplo 
■vtiosed abore (chap. 8 a), though, as a general rule, Erug. may be right in 
*>jii^ the Greeks to virivief prefix the proper name with the article, h ^KXim 
*^pwk See for the facts, Herod. L a8. ^So^Xwrc. The younger 

*tte should compare lovAiir^fef Toce medii, eh. i8, and he will see that 
thmi^e is aToided here^ because reference is not made to the reflex effect of 
^ ietiQa upon the actor, or his intf*rests, but simply to its efi^ upon the 
"■ftnr. Krug. also notices this—* Hier nur dat Leiden des Objects, nicht dat 
^twwe e des Subjects m beimidinen ist* «al rkt ri^^ovt — so. 

'^"Wi. Herodotus (L 143, 151, 169) relates, that upon the submission of 
t^CQBtiiwDtal cities to Harpogus, the islands Toluntarily gare themselyes up^ 
^ adds Foppo, either the submission of the' islands was simulated and 
^poiuy, or Thucydides orerlooks this surrender, and is thinking of their 
'^oetioB beneath the Persian power, after the battle of Lade, at the dose of 
^ Ionian rerolt. See iiL 141. 

/Wnm XVn. (a.) r^ ^^' lavrfiy. * Their otm iuterest»: Pop. and 

^7%. * Hlkat eoHcemed tienuelves' Am. ' That which depends or rests upon 

!r^^ves* Euhn. Gr, (rr. 61 z. These of course amount to the same thing. 

. ^ howerer, possible to interpret with Peile — ' what was for their own time, 

^ ^f^ifM tost their own time* Ct i. 144, 3 ; t. 81, a. If re rh 

^!^^ Krug. understands this of personal security. It probably includes the 

^^ of luxury as well. it' hv^aKtlas — * taking measures for 

Tr'^jf.' Krug. This scarcely seems accurate. The preposition 8i& must, I 

r|^^^ as usual denote, ' in a state of^ i.e. it indicates that the subject is passing 

l^^^^h some status. See what is said ch. 40 c, and the whole will mean— 

^^^og M quiet as possible,' allowing as few opportunities for change or 

^^ion as they could. On the administration of these r^parroi see Her- 

^^ % Poiiiieal Antiq. of Greece^ § 64. He adds in a note, ' Were the tyrants 

f/!^^^%l]y warlike? Thuc i. 17 seems to deny it, but it is positively asserted 

^^*^t» Bep, Tiii. p. 566 a, and Aristot. iW. y. 9, 5.* f irovr. Am. 

^^^^ks the Terb does not merely signify * they inhabited* but ' they lived in and 

Vr\*«c<erf,' as in ii. 37, iii. 37. So Sioarclr riir 96X09 — ^is, * to administer the 

*'***^ of the city.* km' ahxAr, The preposition *has a mixed 

~^^^n^ P^i^y expressive of deriration, and partly of agency.' Am. But as 

^^ ^oer of an act is considered as the source from which it proceeds, both ideas 

iti^^j coincide and are ejqpressed hj the same word. See, howerer, Matth. 

|S7); Jelf;|6a3,G. el fi^ el The use of §2 fi^ for * udlM^' \a 
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xeadilj explained by the ellipse of some predicate to be supplied £rom the rest 
\ of the sentence. The second tt appears to me to belong to ri — %,€, * si quid,' 
and such also is the case with three instances which Jolf, { Z60, j, has cited as 
exhibiting a second tl in connection with «l m4* Pop. supplies after tj /ik ft f i, 
the words i4i6Koyop fpyw iirpdx9% and says that the whole runs thus : ' Nisi 
si quid adversua sum quiqtie Jinitiinat memorid dipnum fecerunt (jjUod eerU 
fecerunt SicUus tyrannt), nam (At) Sicilim tyranni, jv. In ^fi^^rt, says 
Bl., wo have an Attic phrase for cl ^^ 5,ri. Indo'roif — a sort of 

ablative, corresponding with ^ a^dy, and depending upon iwpdx^n, 

(b.) ol 7&P ip SixcXf^ The 7^ has reference, as frequently, not to aa 
expressed, but an implied assertion — ' but not all, for the Sieilian tyrants,' 
This is more simple and natural than with Eriig. to refer it to ^f r^ s^fta ftesup, 
&C. iraprdxo99P — * from causes operatinff <m all sides * See i, 114, 

andiii. 53 c Kartlx^'ro . . . ikroKfierdpa tJpai. There does not 

seem to me any real difficulty here. Of course the words do not mean — ' was 
prevented /ram being timid;* but the two infinitiyes proleptically express the 
result of Kortlxrro, and /i^t ... re are like the Latin ' neque . . . et ' — Greees 
was kept in check, so as both not to perform in confederacy any briliiant (^ovt^r) 
exploit, and to be in its separate communities som/ewhat deficient in entsrpnss. 
The absence of &ar* is of no importance, ot iiL 23 ; tI. 69. 

Chafteb XVill.— (fl.) lirtiZk 94, 'The construction of this sentenoe is 
throughout inrolyed and irregular.' Bl. ' Protasis primA sententiA alio modo 
post parenthesin repetitur verbis firrit ik rhp rmp rvpdmmp Kordkww, et per 
duplicem particulam 7^ causum, et causae causam indicat.' GolL 
r^pappoi, *The following tyrants are stated by ancient historians to hare 
been deposed by the Spartans : the Cypselide of Corinth and Ambracia, ths 
former in Olymp. 49. 3 (584 b>c.), the latter probably somewhat later; ths 
PisistratidaB in Athens, who were allied with the Thcssalians in Olymp. 67. 3 
(510 B.C.) ; their adherent, Lygdamis of Kaxos, probably about the same time ; 
^schincs of Sicyon, about the 65th Olymp^ (520 B.C.); Symmachus of Thasos, 
Aulis of Phocis, and Aristogencs of Miletus, of whom we know only the names. 
The laiger numbers were dethroned under the kings Anaxandrides and Ariston, 
Cleomenes and Demaratus.' Miiller^s Dorians, vol. i. p. 139. The deposition 
of tyrants, as opposed to the principles of Dorian aristocratic&l government, was 
evidently part of the fixed policy of Sparta, and upon these grounds we must 
account for the great armament sent against Polycrates of Samos, which Herod. 
iiL 54 represents as despatched to avenge the plunder of a cauldron and breast- 
plate. ' It is easy to perceive,' says Miiller, voL i. p. 1S7, ' in the dynasties of 
the Sicyonian, Corinthian, Epidaurian, and Megarian tyrants, a powerful coali- 
tion against the supremacy of the Dorians, and the ancient principles of that 
race, the more powerful as they knew how to render subservient to their own 
ends the opinions which had lately arisen.' For a full understanding of the 
subject, the student must read MulWs Dorians, voL L ch. 7, 8. 4wl 

woKi — * to a great extent ;' to be understood looaUy, says Eiug. ; but "Rn gi^lm^n 
has *^rrofMfli Thsils* ol vXct^roi jcal rff^cvTsTei. 'Ths junior 

student should observe that, in accordance with Granville Sharp's important 
canon, the same persons are denoted by both participles. Ths oaaon in quas- 
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tn h: ' Whtn two or mora tMiimtbk tttrilmtiTM ' (i. e. a^iMtiTW, partieiplcs, 
«r Mnf dcootiiig qvAlitj, relatioii, or oondition) 'joined bj a eopulatiTe or 
npdalifw «n awunxd of tha Miiie peraon or thiDg; before the first attribatiTO 
tki tttaele it inanted, beibre tbe zemainiiig ones it ia omitted.' On the theolo- 
tpal iMportADce of the cuioo in anch ezpreaaiona ae S 9ths jnU Imrkf 4mm^i uid 
ftrwpla illaatrotion, eooanlt MiddleUm am tkt Greek ArikU, pt i. eh. 3. At 
til war time it m«at be admitted that apparent exoeptioiia to Uie eanon are ao 
MMrau aa aomevhat to ahake implicit confidence in ita eorrectneaa. The 
imUm ia one which haa not reeeiTed aa yet ita fbll diacoaaion. * The important 
fiNtioa appeara to me to be thia — ^Are the exiating Tiolationa of the rule to 
WiMribcd to the ialadiood or inaceumcj of the grammatical principle upon 
tUd it nata? or ia the principle metaphjaicallj and grammatically correct? 
•id ue the riolationa of the mle owing to the looaeueaa and rapidity of ordi- 
1117 diaeoorae^ whidi doea not obaerre grammatical accuracy where the danger 
if Binpprehenaion b not a practical inconvenience f In eonroraation we ahonid 
inbiUy aay, 'The man and horae^' without repeating the article; for there 
Mid be BO fear of our hearera identifying the two. But in grave and written 
coapoaition, ahould we aay ' the warrior and atatesman,' if we meant two dia- 
tiid peraona— Wellington, «^. and Pef*l? I think not; and, therefore, in all 
«Miof aeriona eompoaition, where conftiaion waa poaaible, I beli#Te that the 
Qneki, far more accurate thinkera and writftra than ouraelTea, adhered to the 
pnidple of the canon. I hare been led into thcae remarks from tho assertion 
^t lehoUr whose opinion is entitled to the highest respect, that * upon a pinch 
^^rtiiTille Sharp's canon always fails.' As a general rule it certainly does fail, 
^'upon a pinch/ ue, where its yiolation would occasion confusion of thought, 
I ftjielf beliere that it does not fail.' Sheppard's Tkeaphrastus, p. 56, note on 
^ i ttM wf u M mwt iral kywmitTovrrut — * tkote wko express their indiff nation at tha 
^^j^fies tkey are receiving* I so expressed my opinion some time ago, and all 
^•bia|ueDt examination has confirmed my belief in its correctness. The reader 
^7, bj way of illustration, compare with this passage, which means, the most 
**HrrNM, mho were at the satm time the last, 6 wpAros «cal rcAcvraTof ZpafiAr, 
^Gidt Agatn, 305. And, on the other hand, rmr H^kamowtnialmr «cal *AOriraimv, 
L 1; tAt |M>lrraf jnU iXaxiarat rovt, i. 10; rris laXofupius nel IlttpdX.0Vf iii. 33 ; 
coBtruted with iw avr^ rh i^Wt^Bai not waBur, i,e. the suffering encountered in 
^ the §et of repelling the encm^; ol AoirfSoifi^nei «cal 'A^muoi, i. 18; rh fipaZb 
eA niAXmf, i. S4; 4 ve^airrlka rf XmftMp^ns nol ^f rh twtira 8^{a, ii. 64; rh 
fin\iptv9f aai Sverrsr, i. ^^the suspicious purport of their policy, 
^•rk r^r arf^ir. The minority of MSS. have kt^it. For tho latter it haa 
bees urged that the Heradeids certainly did not build Sparta, but found it, 
tboagh a somewhat insignificant place, already inhabited by Acheans (Miiller^a 
Jhriams). On the other hand, Thucyd. himaelf^ r. 16, says Src rh wp&row 
iliilsfjma KriCMnts reifs fia^iXUs noBlararro; and Isocrot Pan. c. 16, calls 
the Heradeida and Doriana ekirrot 2«t(^n|t. Theae passages have induced 
9oat editors, and rightly too, to prefer mlaiw. Attpi4mr. Pop. haa 

fgfll fftmA a large number of similar genitires in his note upon 'Ep«Tpi^«r, ch. 
S5 c Cf. Wunder on SopU. Phil. t. 191. ^raatdaaatL. This is said 

c£ tho period before Lyeurgus, and, as Am. suggests, probably refers to the 
between the reigning houaea of Euryathenea and Proelea. See Hmnl. 
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\ i. 65, Ti. 5a; Isoc Panath, §177; Thirl wall, voL i. p. 315. Iti| 

r9TpaK6at€L The question eoneeming the age of Lycurgns is too long and 
difficult for a note. Thuc here makes it fall S04. b.0. ; since the Pelop. war 
ended b.o. 404; Apollodorus, in 884 b.o. ; Messenia was conquered, and the 
war concluded by Theopompus, according to Isocrates, about 750 B.C. [Am. 
eajs the date ought to be 724 b.c.] ; and Theopompus was next but one in 
descent to Cliarilaus. in whose reign Ljcurgus made his reforms. See, however, 
Clinton, F. H. p. 408; MiilWs JDorianSt ch. 7, p. 154, who states, 'We abso- 
lutely find no account of him (Lycurgus) as an indiridual person.' Thirlwall, 
ToL i. ch. 8 ; Orote, toI. ii. ch. 6. fidKiarti, Peile, comparing many 

passages, argues that fJXiffra must mean 'at least,* ' erery whit' It is obTioua 
that he is right here, and in ch. ai, 54, 118, and others to which he refers. But 
see ch. 13, note c. If fidktffra denotes the nearest obtainable approximation, 
when it is the writer's intent to make the number as laige as possible, it will 
be 'at least,' and when vice vertd^ 'at most.' ^f r^r rc^cvr^r— 

'computed up to the doee qf this war,* and infra, ^f tMc r^ v^c/ier. Peile 
refers to Theoc. i. a6, verandK^^Ttu els 8^ v^AAof, not into, but as much as two 
pails. So again, iii. 85, 107, is with a numeral, which, as in Theocrit., I 
should render * up to.* /lerk 94, This is M in apodosi recalling 

the statement with which the ch. commences after the interruption of a long 
parenthesis. 

(b.) rf /itydky er6\^. Note the article. ruv ^vikwoKeii^^lprmv, 
Those who regard the aorist as any other past tense, must be pussled by tliis 
participle, as Pop. is, who remarks, ' non ut plerumque participium aoristi dici- 
tur, nam primum bellum Porsicum non erat communiter gestum.' According 
to our theory of the aorist, the form of the expression is exactly correct, indefi- 
nite, and not indicative of any particular time. The confederated Greeke-^ 
almost equivalent to rwy lyiiiuix**^* ^he confederate Greeks, d Appendix. 
vpoiixopr§s. See ch. 9, note a. 9rapoii94rres — 'having formed 

the idea,* The 81& denotes its passage through their thoughts. Cf. ch. 17 a. 
kvaoKevaedfitvoi, The correlative to i(aratficfu((C<>fuu. It is used in military 
writers to denote the breaking up of a camp. See Xen. Anab, vi. a, 5, and 
here it must mean something similar, Le, ' having packed up all their moveahU 
fumiture,^ and taken it with them.* iienpl Bn^ar — ' were separated 

off into the parties of the A, and L* Cf. ch. 15 b. Pop. approprately quotes 
' dissidere in Arminium ae Segestem,' Tac Ann, i. 55 ; so Ziefi^ meant. 
' were manifestly seen to be the most powerful on the opposite sides.* CL iv. 51, 
108 ; vi. 17. 

(c.) Sfiatx/iia is an Ionic word (Herod, vii. 145), not in use, says Krug., 
by the Attics. A distinction has been drawn that (vfi^x*« denotes ^Hi^tKi^ in 
subordination to some leader; 4/caixM<* a league upon terms of equality. But 
it is impossible to pronounce positively upon the correctness of tUs. For the 
circumstances see di. loa. fierh KivZivmr—amid dangers, i.«. ia 

actual service. Kriig. compares i. 70, 5 ; ii. 42, 3 ; iii. 56, 3 ; vi. 31, i. Am. 
paraphrases well : ' Their field of exersise was not the parade, but the field of 
battle.' BL quotes a similar description of the Boman mUitaiy ^yatanv Joaeph. 
BeU. Jud. ilL 5. 1. 
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Ckaptbe XDC— (o.) iyop9r^—*€X9reutd their ^y^/iopta* Matthitt, 

ten a hasty eonsideratioii of thia paasaga^ was induced to beliere that 1iyu90m 

lovcnied the aoeuaatiTa. It endcntlj atands here independentlj, and the 

SBciuatiTe depends npon fxerrtf* ^viTi|8ff/«f ve^irc^ffir — 'toliM 

■■•<f«r € poiUy aeenwamodaUd to oOfforekieal miertsU.* It makes little differenee 

^b«ther with Popu ve read woknti^mn, cat with Kr&g., veXirt^tfevri, as thero 

* mattpLt authority for either fbrm of ezpreMion^the latter being rather more 

^x«ct and deftnito— Aow tMey sAall, instead of; m order that thejf may. The 

v^iivds are paralleled eiactly by •£« htiniMms fx«Vi r. 81, i, and mn-arhkcir 

^ w-^ in rk ittm , ir. 76, 4, and especially i. 144. The method and extent of the 

H*^«taa jyyerfa is sot forth by MoUer, Jhr. book i. ch. tx. } a. The Spartan 

'^prcmacy was ezeieised in expeditions of the whole confederacy. A Spartan 

^^'^ was generaliisimo, with many of the pririleges of the old Homeric chief- 

** ^Tu The Spartans before a war sent round to the subordinate states an order 

^ fmiish part of a contingent, the maximum of which was always a determined 

^^^titity preriously fixed ; but they nerer (like their riTals) exacted a regular 

'^'^Hal eootribntion independent of circumstances. On the internal affiurs, 

^^^ and institutions of the allied states, the confederacy had legally no influ- 

•^"•l It was, says Miiller, the only confederacy which, in the flourishing timet 

^ Oreeee, combined extensire powers with justice, and a respect for the in- 

^*P<eiideDce of its weaker members. wa^akafiiwrtf — that this 

*^^>x] does not imply a possession acquired by force or craft may be seen (inter 

*^^) from its use, ch. 9 c, riip ^9^1X^09 wmpaXafiur, For the manner of 

^^'Uisition see i. 99, 96. r& Kpdrtffr^ must be conoected as an 

f^^^laatire with lip^ear, cf. i. 6 d. And so t& icpdrtera wapQffK9vd(§a$ai ffrdKop, 

** 3 < a, and t& iptara wpdrrtuf, y. 9, 7. Kriig. These are apparently adyerbial 

^''^^es. The ^ is taken by some of the old editors with rh Kpdriera, * as excel- 

^^^jf 09 postibU^ Bl. remarks that this sense is little appropriate, and prefers 

^^nsider 6t as equivalent to Sror, ' than ychen they once most flourished' 

^^s refers to the period a little before the conclusion of the thirty years' ' 

^^^^y, when the Athenians were masters not only of the islands, and the Asiatic 

^^^«k colonies, but had also united to their confederacy Bcsotia and Achaia on 

|~^ continent of Greece itself.' See ch. loS, 111, 115. Am. The times of the 

^^^ years* truce (ch. 11a) and the battle of Coronea (ch. 113). 

^ ^ mifp'ks is for ht-otpaio, fr. MfMbwfu, and ^«b7)t — afresh from the fount' 

^^»V,' ^unmimyfed,* 'unimpaired* Eurip. has wnet hicpaifrets, Hee. 533; but 

^'"^^ remarks that the word docs not elsewhere occur in Attic prose. Tr. 

• /^^ OS (when) in former days they flourished most viyorousfy vnth their con- 

\^^* tt/ipn tmimpairtd, adroit. Orote has a note, toI. t. p. 356, in 

^^^^^^ he contends that mbroa includes both the Lacedaemonians and Athenians ; 

V^^^^ue, as Thucyd. had not said that the Athenian empire at the beginning of 

^^^ ^elop. war had diminished in magnitude, the comparison between two 

^**^^sds c^ it could not be clearly understood. The contrast, he says, is between 

^^^'^^^deiate Greece before the war, and bisected Greece in a state of war. I 

^"^^^iQit regard this as probable; ovrsa plainly belongs to the second danse 

^"^^kbeed by 'A^i|i«2n 9k opposed to the d fikp Aair«da4^yiM ; and, according 

^ ^Xr. Gfotc^s interpretation, no sati»factory meaning can be assigned to r^s 

^^Hmj/00 hofoifoewt, which is a natural expression for the Athenian lesgua 
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while fresh and unimpaired by desertion, but, as it seems to me, would be Tery 
improperlj applied •• an antithetis to the entire breaking up of the con fe deraqr 
against Persia. 

Chapteb XX.^a.) rk fi\p oZp. Most of tbe editors agree in observing 
that the opposing clause is to be found in the next chapter, though some consider 
it to be ^«c 9k rwy, icrA., and others, with Krug., md 4 vAf/tot e^rot. Very 
much has been written about the words which follow. The difficulty seems to 
be that, whereas the construction is complete with x«^nr^ '*^> &0 the subject 
of «'irrcMrai, — ircarrl 4(n' rtKfitipl^ are added, forming a sort of olffeetive caeo 
goremcd by the verb. To me these words seem an after-thought or qualifica- 
tion. Thucydides was about to say the ▼& vaXoA are difficult to credit — ^but 
while enunciating this, modifies it — *yet not aUoiutely 90f/or on the wkoU they 
are credible enough, hut it is difficult to eetablieh each consecutive linJs in the ehaim 
of evidence* He therefore says they are difficult to believe as established by 
argument after argument consecutively, or, perhaps, taking wtffrwetu more in* 
dependently, difficult for a man to become a bdiever in them upon an unbroken 
chain qf evidence — i,e, if a man docs believe them, he must be satiffiod with 
finding some links in the chain less firmly established than others. That 
wtffTtwrm should be found where wtar^vO^tmi might have been expected, is not 
contrary to the genius of the Greek language. See the cases collected bj 
Matthie, § 535, and compare x*^^ ip^airiu 51, x*^**''^^^^*^ *^*^ vpoe* 
9oK9fUu^ vii. 51. Bl. cites Cicero De Or, i. 5S, *res difficiles perdiscere/ and 
sec particularly note on #5 woiw, ch. 13a b. Reiske and Wyttenbaeh con* 
jecture wurr&ffm — * difficult to confirm by a strictly consecutive chain of ]fro<ff' a 
rery obvious correction upon which most persons would hit, were the reading 
of the text inadmissible. Kiimpfer explains, ' quum cuivis testimonio forte 
deinceps oblato credere difficile sit* But (as T. K. A. rightly says) i^iis denotes 
regular succession, not fortuitous occurrence. Pop. has, not rery correctly I 
think, *res difficilis creditu, etiamsi ex ordine quodque testimonium ad rem com* 
frobatidam proferatur,* for where does etiamsi prtferatur come from f Krug., 
with ingenuity, reads tot ri — * in each particular consecutively to believe from 
proof* But I cannot help considering the expression an unnatural one. though 
he supports it from Tii. 29. I find that Peile*s translation does not mltterially 
differ from that given, and he aptly compares iiL 1 3, roia^af f x^^o itpo^daets 
ical ofr/oi &w^<m}/iffy, ^a^«it fiiy roit hicolfown yvthai As thc^mt Updaofup — dear 
indeed {Le, of such a nature that it is clear) /or those who hear themiojfereeivi 
that iM have done it — as parallel to the present case — x*^*"^^ ^^1^^*^ — being 
difficult {Le. of such a nature that it is difficult) to build one*s belitfqfihem 
upon a complete chain of evidence. Bl. is, I think, quite wrong : ' Such I hava 
found to be the state qf affairs in ancient times, however hardly it may fnd credit^ 
even when established on a regular chain of proofs,' 

{b.) *A9iipalmr yovr. Some doubt has been expressed as to the meaning 
of the particle. It obviously is, according to its etymology (ef. ch. a e), *Thk 
is evidenced, at any rate, by the case of the Athenians, if by nothing else.' 
*Iw. Ko\ Sfftf'. jctA. The ebu Xffu/rw cannot be connected with f^ror, for it is 
plainly impossible that the Athenians could have been ignorant of this &et* It 
is better, therefore, with Krug., to consider these words as purely paxeathetMsl. 

D 
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^•T«v4r«rTfff, K.r,K Havmg Jkd mm» mufieum that am that day^ and 

iui u tkey wer$ cm tie point rfneimg (lit 'alongside of the nutter/ Ti. 57X a 

^■rfwimf had been mnds hg an§ rfthdt aeeomfliee»—<a, having wcpeeUd thai 

^ome iiaetonare, jv. IfdE^arrif ri xnl sirSvrc^fir. Compan 

^ note 00 dvimr Ti n u^ wift U m, iiL 53. It ia clear that the phrase means, 

'not to risk their Utm tor nothing,' * not to run the peril withoat haying first 

^one sooMthing to make it worth while.' The words are well explained hj 

BbUa * But wiikktg btfcrt tkeg wen teiMci, having don€ samsthinff, $0 and nai 

^ Am rmiM ^itmuitbe9o (or /in),torun the riik rf their li9e$: 80 in the 

v^U-known prajer of iljaz— Ir M ^1 jnU <\mvw>— Vm kitt tu*^*kill u§ if 

fas wHL* Krog. refers to the jnU before l^iwrroi, iT. 9S, a, which see, and cf. 

'■^^ rev k fa $»w rixn tis jnU rOhfif ^kvetovSr, Romans t. 7. h^maipfw, 

'na«ten^of the daughters of Leos, who^ according to the tradition, had been 

*^crificed by their fkther dnring a &mine, as an offering for the Ures of the 

People. The temple stood in the Ceramieas within the walls.' Am. 

(«.) A^iFirrc IF. 'A rare word,' KrOg. ' I hare only met with it in Soph. 

^ ^. 4Sa,andAntns,2)J0fni». 115/ BL /*<( t^^tv w^oarl$9a$at 

"^* ^em a4jnngr^! sa to the party voting— it means therefm simply, * to twte.' 

^^^^ atateoient of Herod. Ti. 57, to which this is supposed to refer, is somewhat 

•^^•ewe. He speaks of the two senior senators who^ in the absence of the 

'^'^^s, reprcMBted them, as S^ iH^vt ri#ff/Alre»f, rpkipf M r^ kmni^, Thn* 

^^^'^idei eridently understood this (if he did refer to it) to mean — * each gUnng 

^"^^ ^BottM (sc as the monarch's representatire), and then, eeveraUy, a third/or 

^^*—edw9^ so that they woald Tote six times altogether. And so must we 

'"'^^rstand it, though CL F. Hermann (P. A, Q,% 25. 7), Heeren, and Muller 

^'^'^^ider that the words quoted do not imply with certainty that each king had 

^'^ 'Totes — the latter, however, admitting that Herod, probably followed this, 

r^ opinion generally reoeired in Greece, rol. ii. p. 105, note. Arnold and 

r^^^ler, Doriane (toI. ii. p. 105) state their belief that Thucyd. refers to Hel* 

^^QS rather than Herodotus, whose work he can scarcely have read. If, says 

^, Herod, i. 1 30 refers to the revolt of the Modes against Darius Nothus 

409, it may be questioned whether Thucyd. had ever seen his history, not- 

^^^atanding the well-known story of his having heard it read at the Olympic 

r^^«s. This seems correct enough, for the termination of Thucyd. exile dates 

^^^^ year 403 a. c., when probably the greater part of his work had been com- 

^^^^^ See ch. 23 h. Indeed Dahlmann seems to have established this view, 

. ^^ aa d. The second charge of inaccuracy here brought does not certainly 

^^^"^^Ive the assertion that there was no such place as Pitane, for Herod, (iii. 55) 

'essly says that he had been there himself; but, as A. remarks, it denies 

the demus of Pitane was ever of sufficient importance to allow its in* 

'^tants to ibrm part of the national army, as in the old Greek and Boman 

^^ftm the military divisions corresponded entirely with the civil ones. Not 

/^^^standing the denial of Thucyd., Muller (Dorians, ii. p. 49) asserts that 

, ^^»no was of sufficient importance to have its own gjrmnastic contests, and to 

r^^^lsh a battalion of its own, called Pitanates.' This he considers confirmed 

^ ^^M fact that Carscalla, in imitation of antiquity, composed a X^x^t Uieraritnit 

^^--- ^ — (Herodian, iv. S), and that the Tarentines, who retained the memory 

eity mon in their names of places than in their eustoms, had a 
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ditision of their army which was called Pitanatet. The Tltptv9kM Tl/rmfmrm 
mentioDed upon a coin of Tarentum, MiUinger, Plate i. n. 19. Schweighauser 
would reconcile both hintoriauB, by supposing that there was such a cohort 
levied for the occasion at the battle of Platiea, and commanded by Amom- 
pharetus ; but, as this was not perpetual, it had ceased to exist in the time of 
Thucydides. This is, howerer, only that sort of hypothesis which any one can 
make, and besides Thuc boldly says— «^ iy4rrro vAwort, iLrmKalwrnpot 

— * unpainstaking* Pop. compares (what is probably an imitation) 'rulgi in- 
diligentiam reri,* Tac. Hist. it. 49. Ireifi*— * wkai it ready to kamd^* 

' the firet account that preeetUe iteeff* 

Chaftsb XXL — (a.) B/ifs, Notwithstanding the difficnlfy of coming to 
any satisfactory conclusion about ancient matters. roiavro— 4 

iifikBov, Pop. seems to understand, ' euch ae I have recounted,^ Krug. makea 
& 9iri\$op the object of poidCwf, and roiavra the predicate — ' wkat I have recounted 
to be euch* /idx i^ra — * ae near ae can be made' out,* cf. 1 3 c Tr. 

h/iaprdpoi sc. reyXiitn^ — ' woufd not be wrong in holding ;' so also join wtortAmrp 
' and in not being more inclined to believe* koI couples wtcr^imr to pofuCmr. 
\oyoypd^ot. The prose writers, generally historians. Scholars confine the 
words to the prose writers antecedent to Herodotus, such as Hecatmw of 
Miletus, Charon of Lampeacus, Xanthus the Lydian, Pherecydea of Leros, and 
Hellanicus of Mytilene. The student will find a mora particular account, 
MiiUer, Hist. Gr. Lit. ch. xWii. p. 258, £. T. With ofre fyrdBwem of courso 
repeat iriorcuciy. ^yprtOfifii, Perhaps, like our ' concoct,' implies 

the notion of making up a fictitious story. BL cites Dero. p. 277, iJymn 
%bwpooAwovs jca} fivBovs ffwOtls ; and in Latin eomponere mendacia, 
wpooay, ^ hKri04o, — ' with a view to what wae ntore attractive to the ear, rather 
than to truth* This double comparatire is common both in Oreek and Latin, 
when two qualities are assigned to the same subject, and it ia supposed to 
possess moro of the first than the second. This is Jelfs explanation, { 782, t. 
It appears to me that the presence of the second quality is only asserted by a 
sort of euphemism, or politeness. Li fact, it is gently implied that the subject 
is rather deficient therein, e.g. Herod, iil 65, iwoliiaa rax^epa | e'e^ripo, ' / 
have acted with more precipitancy than wiedom,* implying there was rezy littlo 
wisdom in the act at alL Modvig's explanation is similar to that of JeLT (Lai, 
^* I 307), * A comparison of two qualities which are found in the same sulgeei 
in an unequal degree, is denoted either by the positiye with **magiM^ or by two 
comparattyes.' '^milii contio fuit yerior quam gratior populo ' (Liy. xxiL 38), 
which seems to me equally open to the aboye remark. See e.g.^lm wrpeenrfeik 
v^^oMf % fiekrtorts, Arist. Aeh, loi i. hpt^4keyrm — ' which eamnai 

be eubmitted to the teet,* or, as Am. well gjres it» 'which cannot be proved or dU^ 
proved,* ikiyxetr, it may be well to romind the non-logical reader, may implj 
the establishment of a conclusion by indirect proo( as well as its direct rsfiUa- 
tion. Consult the logical treatises of Arist and his Rhetoric Arn.'s yersion of 
M rh ftnB, inruf, is not so good — * having taken their place among fablee* 8ef 
note on i. 3 b, and timns. *have won their looy into ffifiibts'— on Morme as 
equal to Jkrrt tanorn elnu, see the long noto and eoUecCion of passages, iiL €$^ 
inkieu jnU eh u^keitiete. Compars also L 140, rhe ^v f t fe p ht hfteimt x«fi^««* 

9% 
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(&.) ^|y^ffdfl9W9t, like the other participles, must be connected with 

^t-frimL, As wakatii f7y«i — *for matters 90 anti^Mttd* i,e, *oon- 

lidering thej are antiquated ; ' the tlpm is quite pleonastic, and belongs, as in 

W ^9m^ to an early stage of the language. Indeed, most languages in such a 

"^ hare a tendencj to pleonastic usages of the verb ' to be,* as may still be 

*^ in the conrersation of the rulgar, ef. Jelf, { S69, 5. The words, of course, 

^^oditj ianxfAinms ; 6t, in this case, is common enough. Cf. oi^\ iJi^iwros its 

^«iai|iii« ffjrffcr, ir. S4, ' a pretty good speaker for a Laeedtenumiau,' Numer- 

^ examples may be seen in Matth. { 62S, 3. The Latins use ' ut ' in precisely 

^'^ aame way. Cf. Frequentem cultoribus, ut inter moutana populum. Lit. zzi. 

14- 9^K^o•€t, The ellipse is to be filled up as in Herod, i. 174, 

^*B^ SiiXm lanrrV iovea wtpippwros (T. K. A.). Compare iii. 84, 19 iufOptwtla 

f^*9 W^ji0€w hcpar^s hf/yr^s olaa, attritv — sc rfiy ipxaUnf. 

**«tera eztoUimus, reoentium incuriosi,' Tac Ann, ii. 7S. 

Chapfkb XXIL— (a.) The statement which follows, though apparently 

^^^"^^ enough, has been the subject of much controversy. Bloomf. declares that 

^ 'Writer, in recording speeches, brings forward no eentiment but what was 

"'^^y spoken ; that the words only are in some cases changed, because it would 

^'^^ been impossible to retain in the memory the exact expressions used on 

*^^ occasion ; that duo regard is always had to the characteristics of the 

^^^*^lcer, and that the intent of the writer was ' pnestare atque conservare 

"^Ulacrum eloquentiae rirorum darissimorum,* Livy, xlr. 25. But this is in- 

^^^^^^stent with the unmistakeably Thucydidiean impress to be found in oyery 

fP^^tJu Perhaps the most strongly marked attempt at imitation is to be found 

^lie speech of Sthenelaidas. But this was a Tery short and rery notorious 

JP^^^ch, and must have been tolerably well known. Otherwise, Athenians, 

^'^Bthians, Bceotians, S>Tacu5ans, and even Spartans; Pericles, Alcibiades, 

•i^ Xicias, so far as the mere/orwt of expression goes, speak rery much alike ; 

^^*^ indeed, th^re are certain cases where it is hardly probable that Thucydides 

^^ liare had much positive and accurate information whereon to construct his 

^^^"ten orations. *The speeches,' says Miiller, 'often stand in a relation to 

JJ*^ another, which could not have been justified by existing circumstances. 

^[^^^^9, the speech of the Corinthians, in i. 120, is a direct answer to the speech 

j^-^rchidamus in the Spartan assembly, and to that of Pericles at Athens, 

-T^^^^h the Corinthians did not hear either of them.' Lid Anc, Greece^ p. 489. 

j?^ '^he other hand, we must not believe them to bo pure fictions like those of 

^ ^, Tacitus, and Plutarch, and the majority of ancient historians. This cx- 

le opinion is adopted by the French translator : ' lis ne sont qu'un cadre 

poor detacher du corps de Touvrago des ^v^nements, des details de 

que Thucydide a voulu mettre dans un plus grand jour.' Thucyd. 

JT^'^^^ntly obtained all the information available as to what was said, and what 
"^^ B occasion to say, and then placing himself in the position of the 
he recounts it in his own words, as near to the imagined original as 
But, as has been said, he does not succeed in divesting himself of his 
^tity. Am. illustrates by what appears to me a very similar cas»— that, 
of Johnson, who reproduced elaborate parliamentary debates in the GentU" 
k^« Ma^aMimet with no other basis to go upon than the fubataoiM ^i >^ 
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debate faithfallj roported. Probablj these ezerciMi oonUb moft of the ixgu- 
ments used at the time, yet every one would recognise them ss the eomposition 
of Johnson. Peile translates : But as the several speakers would have appeared 
to me {i/tal emphatic), had I been alwajfs present, to speak most to the purpose om 
each point that came before them. This connects the h» with Mtcowi but he 
also, as Pop., suggests its being taken with' clvciy, which seems to me more 
probable. 'As they appeared to »i*— when writing my hisUaj— likely to have 
spoken, so as at the same time to speak most to the purpose.* See, for the col- 
location, ii. S3, 89 ; iii. 4a, 89. It means, in fact, only a set form of speech, as 
distinguished from conversation. ^«7V elwop. This is in direct 

antithesis to r& <* tfya rmr wpax^hnmr — * The speeches that were spoken' — as 
opposed to * the deeds which were done.' Pop. oljects that this cannot be so, 
since it is not the pi. A^yoct. He accordingly supposes the noun to be added, in 
order to form one of those verbal balances 00 which Lob., JPsra/. Gr, Gr, iL p. 
525, has enlaiged. But this seems hypercritical. Niebuhr remarks that the 
speeches of Thucydides, and even those of Demosthenes, are not constructed 
upon any artificial plan subordinated to the rules of rhetoric Bat most penona 
will agree with Krfig. in asserting that they are accommodated, on true psycho* 
logical principles, to the circumstances under which they were delirered, and 
could well afford to dispense with the pedantic rules of rhetorical anangemeaU 
Kriig., in my judgment correctly, renders ' dureh Sede,* by means ^speech, Gf. 
ii. 46, 69. ip abr^ — sc rf veXc/Miy. Kriig. cites «M, i. 69. It 

may be of importance to the student to obserre, that Thucyd. thus uses the 
cases of this pronoun, i,e. without an immediate antecedent. Cfl iiL 84. 
itafiriifiortvwai — *reme7nber throughout* i^X^h^f^^ — ' keeping as 

dose as possible to the general purport of what was really said ^r^s (vfuwier^s 
means, * taken as a whole*) — so has it been set forth by me* Or, as Kriig. haa 
it, * So have I made them speak,* 

(6.) irpax9^rT»tr, Connect as closely as possible with ir rf woK4/if, 
Kriig. ; who judiciously remarks that t4 irpaxBirta is a term of Tery wide com- 
pass indeed, embracing all sorts of transactions, and eren speechea. Therefore 
rk ffya rmr irpax^irrtr is only a small part of ftpax^irra. Others understand 
it as the mere rerbal balance to the clause, Khf^ «7ver. It seems to me to 
imply, if we could so express it, ' the actuality of what was done^ * ihe real acta 
and results* That the expression is emphatic and intensire is the opinion of 
Hermann on Soph. IVaeh, r. 229, who translates ' id quod veri factum est,* 
Compare, as an apt illustration, a passage cited by Bloomf. from Quintilian : 
' Historia scribitur non ad actum rei pugnamque pnesentem, sed ad memoriaa 
posteritatis.' hkkh oTs. Tr. *1 thought myseff bound only to set 

forth partly that at which Imyse\f was present, partly that loAicA, so far as wag 
praetioable, I had with exaetnefs informed myseff ef from others* — Ul, * having 
exactly it^ormed* tXs is accordingly goTemod by wof^r; the construction 
changes, and instead of ml & hn^^Bop, we hare xal ivt^ek^itp wapk rme ikXm^. 
This way of accounting for the construction apparently arises from an nn* 
willingness to apply hnftkBitp to ett vap^p abris. To me it does not seem ao 
entirely inappropriate — * CarrfuUy going over again all the particulars i^fmaUera 
whereqfl was mysdf an eyo'^vMnus* 'It is supposed that Thucyd. serred in 
the iizit seren yean of the war, for in the eighth he waa appointed to ^**^***Tii 
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tti Atheniaa fl«et off the coast of Thnce.' T. K. A. from Owen. 
**fl«r4^ffref (dh'^)«A ^mvtfai^fMgr. T«r, the article, must be giTen, 'all 
^•thnimformantt: 

(e.) ffireUf % fiplifi^s Ix'* — f^ U^^ipf 'a$ each happened to be disposed 
^ftipeeio/kis rtooUectiom of the facte^ or of his good-wll to one of the two 
HfOes* kKaripmv is the objectire gen., as 'A^ycUwr %t¥^ tiL 57. 

^« the gen. ehpeUa, denoting the respect in which the action of the rerb is 
^^ Me Matth. { 367; Jelt { 52S; and the long note, Sheppard*s Theophrastus, 
•^ iii. p. 77. 

(i) r^ fi^ fi¥$m99s. The junior student will obsenre that r^ ev fivO&^ts 
^^ eoorey the direct and positire negHtion of the presence of a mythic ele- 
*ttt— *the fact that they contain no myths.' But rh fiii /iuOMSct is subjectiTe, 
*^ Hiers to the impression existing in the reader's mind — * the fact that he 
*^ BO myths in them/ cf. ch. 141 e. This I bcliero to be correct, but the 
"^^t may consult Jelf, { 745, 5. 5a'ei 9k fio9K4i^oprai, This 

P**i«S» has been characterised as ' Teiy difficult' by the editors, and has been 
^^ the subject of special criticisms by Kruger, Hclhom, Hermann, Osiander, 
^ others. Where Thucydides, in a somewhat complicated sentence, has 
'^^y employed words which would be subsequently suitable to express some* 
^^ elie, sooner than fisll into tautology, he aroids their repetition, without 
■^pplyiog their place. In the present case, as it appears to me, either 
^^^^^rrwr or t^^adoA is thus made to do double duty. Before consulting any 
^^''^entator, I conceived the arrangement of the whole to be, Saoi 8< fiovKliffomai 
^"^ Tff yepofUimp rb ^a^4t eitovup, iral r&p fi9XX6vTmp vori aS9is — jkot^ rh 
^'h'nuom — rowvrmp ml itapawXiielttp (ffta$ai [ro^ovt] inpiXifia Kpip9iP oirriL 
y*»iirrm «{ci [f/toi] — ' But thejf who shall he dtsirous to attain to the correct 
^ of past transactions, and of those likely at some future time (in all hutnan 
f^^^fthilify) to recur in such or similar shape, for these to regard what I have 
^tt(% as useful, will be ample reward for me* uvrh xk &y9pcMr(iby is the afler- 
^°^bt qualification, parenthetically introduced in our author's manner. Bl. 
^ Herod, i. 86, Mh n fioAAor ^t ^avroi; Af^wy, ^ is &iray rh hySpviHiXop ; and 
^^^L Heaut. iii. a. 40, * Si quid hujus simile forti aliquando evenerit, ut sunt 
'^Qi&aoi^* r^ tfo^is — the clear and positive, as distinct from rh fivBHu, the 
^«>seure and mythical riew. For rotavra ical vopcnrX^ffio, cf. i. 143, and else- 
J***'*, with T€ umi, L 140, viii. 78, Pop. Cf. *H{ec atque talia.' ipKowrtts 
*f*» BL obserres, occurs again, .£sch. Choeph. t. 879, ry^e 8* hpuovirrts lx**« 
'^y do not know that examination of the numerous commentaries has much 
'''^^cd my original riew. Hermann understands thus. ' Satis erat factum, $i • 
y* ftrf f» fu^ ifestm sunt, accurate considerare, vel Mfutura, ut fieri solet, eon* 
^ 9ut similem formam habebunt, utHem judicare hune librum voluerint* On 
^hieh Pbppo remarks, iteKKAvrmr tali rations bis cogitari posse nobis non ride* 
^* The version in which he himself acquiesces is — * Quicunque autetn volenti 

**> til pus evenerint, id, qnodpro explorato habendum sit, considerare, et in tie 
^t ut sunt res humane, talia vel similia eventura sint, si utilia heee (so, hano 
^^^^fiarn) judieent, satis erit factum ; ' which, if I understand it, does not 
^^^^^rially differ from what I have given. Kriig. writes auo/wup again with 
^'^^^Vi^ and understands itMXXirtmv a second time, i.e. rUp fi9W6pTmv, ^eX- 
*^^fw T, ami V. I#fr#ai— meaning, I suppose, /u^uiv events about to take placa 
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in ftimHar form, fe. fe. (which is at least reiy awkward), and understands 
TovTois, not i/iol, after ?{«— '/Sr i^m fpird es \da$ Werk) geniigcn,^ for tuck 
persons my wtrk ttill be sat-rfaetory. Wex, a late German writer, would com- 
bine M^cXi/M Kplrtuf, and make rwr /if AA^rrorr— lo'c^aoi a gen. case depending 
upon it, translating 'nutcliche jyinke zur BfurtheUung von Ertiynissen* — ic«#- 
ful hints for determining events; but I know of no such government for the 
genitive. &p«covyrwf Ixct* So used again tL 101. I. JEach, Ckc€/JL 

879. nrrifia 4s itt. These words hare acquired a world-wide 

celebrity in the sense of ' an enrlasting possession* It may perhaps disappoint 
the student to hear that it is questionable whether they can bear such an intei^ 
pretation. Miillcr {Lit, Anc. Greece^ p. 487) says — * ThucydidtfS for such per- 
sons (ac. tffoi fiovk-fifforrat) bequeaths his book as a lasting s/u<fjr— something 
to be kept by one ; — it does not mean an ererlasting memorial or monument. 
He opposes his work, which people were to keep by them, and reed orer and 
over again, to a composition which was designed to gratify an audience on oim 
occasion only.' iy^pifffin means a sort of priie-essay, and has 

reference to the ordinary musical, poetical, and rhetorical oontests, in which 
compositions possessing only an ephemeral and transitory interest were no 
doubt often produced merely for the sake of an iwlB^i^ts. Zerort» the laai 
French translator (1853), repeating a popular opinion, writes — *Thucydide iait 
id allusion 4 H^rodute, sans le nommer. U laisse rarement ^happer I'ooeasioii 
d'attaquer ce grand historien, dont le g^nie po^tique et brillant contnstait arte 
Tesprit rigoureux et positif de Thucydide.' But Dahlmann, the biographer of 
Herodotus, has shown that there is no ground whatever for Lucian's story 
about Herodotus reciting his History at Olympia, and consequently very small 
reason to suppose tlmt Thucydides was acquainted with it (c£ ch. ao e). At any 
rate these covert and disingenuous sneers at a great fcUow-labourer in the field 
of historical literature are but little consonant with a candid and noble mind* 
such as was that of Thucydides. Quintilian hud this passage in his eye when 
he wrote his well-known description of history, x. 1, 31 — *Historia scribitur ad 
narrandum, non ad proband um ; totumque opus, non ad actum rei, pugnamqua 
presentcm, sed ad memoriam posteritatis, et ingenii famam componitur.* 
(v7icff«rai, as Krug. remarks, stands to (vrrttf^nu in the light of a pert past. 
80 .£schin. L 125, Ij^tt «cal trfpot K^s rts ^h rov n&rop €op&rtO¥ #vyirai|^MMf— 
tr. ' it has been composed and is placed b^ore you,' 

Chatter XXIII.— (a.) Returns to the subject fr. 11 b. Sveir. Phrynichiu 
has 9vw iw\ lUvns 7CMic^t Ti'Ocrm, ov^t M ^urlSt, and Am. seems inclined to 
accept the rule. Tlio MSS. vary greatly in this and other places between tha 
two. Bek. and Dind. adopt 8v«iy; Pop., GolL, and Kriig., htow, Consnlt 
Poppo*s note, from which it appears that Zpw is not justly asserted by &emi 
{ds CoronA, | 173) to have been a favourite old Attic form of the geniiive ; that 
it is of very dubious authority in the Tragoedians, and that it is o^y found 
in the worst MSS. of Demosthenes, though moat common in Plutarch and tho 
later writers. From all this, it looks like a modem form, introduced by tho 
copyists, to whom it was familiar, into their transcripts of the older authora. 
The Scholiast says the two naval battles were Artemiaium and Salamis; tho 
two on land, Thennopyl» and Plat«a. Krug. doea not vndentaiid bow ihtrtt 
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cut U tiid to hare decided the war, and therefore believes reference to be made 
to tile UtUet of Salamis and Plataea, and the doable battle at Mjcale. 

(^) iwh fimpfidpmw. Xooe if ivoonied except yijealessus, lii. 29, Xrng: 
'f*f 11 added, becauvv thoogh wixtir i§ the gmnmalical subject, 'ABti^auoi sud 
^ fmp^ m are reallj rapplied bj the mind. Thncjd. icfen to PZataea, iu. 
^aad Thptm, ir. 57. Kng. Foppo adds yixtUene, m, so, hot this was * 
c*^ of difmaiitltng rather than of entire destroctioa. miK^ropas 

''•*'«^«A#r. Fotidxa, uL 70; JEJ^oa, uL 17; Sriooe, r, 31; Thjrt^ ir. 57; 
^ mtre — ««/. Foppo resoAs upon aal thcs foUoving tfn, 

^^ UieGennaa idiom is similar, ' nocb so riele Tcrbannangen and Metzeleien.' 
^ Xados also^ he sajs, after meque hare not ooljr aut and ve, but also que; 
*^ npoo the strength of this pasmgo he contends for a wider application of 
^ idiom than that allowed bjr 3Iatthi«, $ 609. I had always referred this 
^ Uek to the prerioas one, and rendered the present clause as embraced 
y^th the e#r«, ' nor «o vwek banishment and murder ;' and this, I now see, is 
r^ Krag/s Tiew. 9lic4irepat /i9r4finkep. .£gina, ii. 17 ; 

«n^^^ 70; Scione, ▼. Sa; Helos, t. 116. 8U r^ o-ra^idCtir. 

^^ Coneyns, iii. 69, Si ; Hegaris, iT. 74 ; Samoa, Tiii. 11.* Pop. 
(&) iaof — ^keareajf* or mere * tradition,' as opposed to fact Kriig. com* 
^*7^ Herod, ir. 16, rJk Kormp^ lAryf Airo^, ^ 'l^^t^rot cfMU roht raSra 
^r^nn. eia &«'ia'ra Kardarii — 'have not been ineontrowrtiUy 

Tf^wW.* 2f i0'/iMr. See ii. 8 ; iii. 87, 89 ; ir. 5a ; Y. 45, 50 ; 

^6. Pop. iir4ffx^^' *NoD occupabant^ quse tamen ezplanatio 

'/^^l)is, c 50, nonnihil a^juratur, sed pravalebant, ut Dion Cassius, p. 1 140, M 
^^Um b rci^/i^t *Vffix«/ Pop. The truth seems to be that Mx*' i^ ' to extend 
^Z^^^f Afid that Time and Place are after it, as in manjr other cases regazded as 
2^ ^^tical in poiat of oonstroction — the metaphrsical bafis at the bottom of both 
^^8 coinciding — but as we hare y^s expressed here, I should not hesitate to 
J^ ^extended over the greatest atnonnt of country^ certainlj not of the habitalle 
: "-^r, as has been suggested. The etiaiuSw vtpt^ *on the sccre if earthquaiet! 
2 '^s Attl sars^ ezactir equiralent to oTor re ctiafLoi, and a nominative case. 

"^ el^egg. A mjt cuc'osision clAnce of con^LTcctfon. See for fxurt^inoe £ 52, 
,^^^d suppljr with Pop. 0vit brteroi Koriffrqirar. wapi icr.A. — 

Y^^v*' alongside of* 1. e, * compared with those recorded informer times.* 
g ^jto/. The ' siccitates ' of Caesar, Eriig. tan wap* oJs, Jelf, 

•^7, 8, and cM ml ai; Jelf, { 817, 3. 4 obx Ijiciffra . . . . i 

p. *^ti&9i|f vivos. Kriig. aptly illustrates this repetition of the article by 
^J^^ Gorg. 50a B. r( 8i 84 ; 4 s'c/u^ a&n} «cal 0avfui(rr^ 4 r^t rparppbias wottiffis, 
^^ ^nsy add, riir hnyy^Xlw T^y robrov ra{Triv rriv jcoA^r, and Midias^ § 189, 
^syip^rw n — T^ robrov yords. See other cases, Matth. { 177. From a 
I^^^Mriaon of these, it will, I think, appear that the article is doubled where 
r/^ '^mter means to dwell upon, and make a great deal of, the notion indicated 
^ ^^u noon to which it is attached. fi4pos n. Tironcs will remark 

^pt Ti is an appreciable and therefore considerable part, like 'aliquot* 
%tin. CI ii. 47 for the effect of the pestilence, and for the phrase cf. W, 30, 
^' ^9, iii. 89, where see note. Peile quotes Jurenal, xii. 1 10, * Partem aliquam 
■•*^4:! ^v¥9v4$§To — set upon themjdrfBUvpm thorn niWM^-^pif^ 

V^^ nid of a hoftila aasault 
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(d,) X^rarrfff-Hune artieulo, fit that they broke, or hy breaking the thirtf 
years^ truce, rptaKoproAreis, The same form ocean, i. 115 ; ii. ». 

rpuuc0irT9vriieSf L $7; rptoMarrmheis, v. i ^ (cL 9huJti9S, T- *s)i ■•*'•«•■' 
neris, r. 32; we^ng Mar r »^f , r. 27. Cnig. For fbe histoij. Me L 115. 
Lvfiotat Xam^ot, i. II a. wpmeypa^a wfrnrmw. ConaaentMXMm 

7 JQJV for the pleoaasxo, wpcmitc^orres wp^epem^ i. 29; v f irtp em 

riu. 66 ; i^Baieat wpoKaraXafiirres^ in. 112 ; s;p2r wpJUtgrwre^ x, jt. See^ foc^ 
JCrog:, on Xen. ^na^. i. 4, 14. r«» /i# f f ri#c<. Oo this gcaxtiTi^ 

Ke Jell, 5 492. 2, aad supn, eh. 4 a. wpipadP if iCT» *^romnd! 

* occasion ; ' o/r/a is perhaps more proper!/ ' an alleged cauee^ but hoCh are used 
with adjectives that modiiy and exchange their meaning. . Crag, sajs that 
Schoman on iatfue, p. 181, has a note on the matter. What follows, Crag; 
explains as a mixture of two constmctions, se. ^r ^i|^cm(nvr ejp^farir re^ 
*A$nPu[ovs iyov/uu /ftrynUevt ye)rPOfi49^9t, and robs 'AOnroUvt ilyoSiitai /ley dX ao g 
ytyvofjiirovt iufoynda'ai 4s rb woKt/itTr, Pop. ai^es that as r^s *il#9refev« 
iyovfiat . . . . 5ri fi4yakoi yrj^fupoi iirdyicnoaM would be the ofdinaiy idiom 
of the Greek langoago, it is not strange to find the accusatire with the infinitiire 
(jieyi\9vs y^yrofiirovs JbwyiuU'cu) substituted for its equiyalent the eoiganctioii 
Sri with the finite yerb. At any rate, the junior student must not eoofbund 
yrjfvo/iiroys with yty^y^poos ; the latter is, * beoauH they had beoome groat^ tha 
former, * becauee they were growing great* denoting that the apprehensioni 
the one party kept pace with the aggrandisement of the other. b^awe* 

ffrdrnr K6y^ — • least openly urged in words* is rh ^upepiih^ 

' brought forward into the publio sight* Compare ^f r^ ^ortp^ knibmes, ch. 
6 c; translate ' opew/y a//07«2.' «Ir/«i innripup bf* ir, Krug. 

says is fur ahriai Ip* &p iMdrepo* — ' 2%e eausfs in eonsejuenee qf whiek either 
party* It seems qm'te as simple to tzans. the eaases alleged by eitker party, 
owing to which they broke the treaty and settled into the war, h m r ip tm is hen 
a true genetic case, or genitive denoting the sooice fiom which the atriw wcvi 
genezated. But see Jdf, J 483. 4. 

CkjLFTEB XXrr. — (a.) rbp low top aiX'Tow. It af ;«arr fsom this passx^ 
and £rom Herodotus, n*. 127, where Epidamnos is said to be on the Ionian 
gulf, that this term included, in the fifth century beibre the Christian era, the 
southern part of the Adriatic, as well as the kea between Italy and Greece 
southward of the lapygian promontory, to which it was more properly applied. 
It neyer seems, however, to hare extended to the northern part of the Adriatic, 
which was called *Adrias,* a name applying properly, as Miiller thinks, to the 
coast near the mouths of the Po, where the old city of Adria or Hatria was 
situated. * Adrias ' in Herodotus, i. 163, and t. 9, is the country so called, and 
not the sea. Miiller says that the earliest mention which he has found of the 
sea under ^his name occurs in Lysias, advers. Diogiton. p. 908. See Muller, 
Etrusker, Einleitung, iii. 4. The sea between Sicily and Greece is by Thocyd. 
called the Sicilian Sea, iy. 24, 53 ,* vi. 13. Yet even this was at a later period 
called * Adrias,' as appears not merely from the well-known passage in the 
Acts, xxyii. 27, where its meaning has been disputed, but also from a similas 
passage in the Life of Joeephus, c 3, where Josephus says that on his way ttom, 
Jervalem to Borne he, too, was oreitaken by a tempest, umrk pJUmf rbp *AipUut^ 
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ad m pdud op l>]r a ship of Cjrona, on her waj to Pntooli.' Am. 

htkitp^g. On this «se of tlio dfttiTe of reference, see Jelf, { 599, i, 'im 

fMi «f)f, 0u jfOMT riffki itmd «• jfi0ti mil im* C£ r. 10, 6. Epidamnut wm 

nUniBently called I>]rimchivni ; benoe its modfm name of I>urHSS0. 

nrk It T^F wkat^0 wi/iow. 'Quaroamfaerint jura, qua coloninoriginilnis 

Ma debiboBt, wm aliennm erit panda hoe loco perstring[ere. Primo igitnr ii, 

|n ia coloaian mittebantnr, annis et cmnmeatn a ciTihns snis instmebantnr de 

piklieo^ It docct Libsnins in argnmento orationis jDemosthenis, w§pl rSnf ip 

^fffmkgf. Fneteiea pablioa iis diplomata debebantnr, qua dvoUia Toca- 

^iBt, teste Hyperide in orsl. DeliacA apud Hsrpocrat. 8ed quod pradpuum 

^ noa patria cokmi seeum asportabent, ignemque sacrum e penetrall nrbis ' 

^(K>atim et aoeensam; quod docet Auctor Etymolog. in n^vrcMMi: qui 

^Bitm ignis si casu ezstinetns esset, ex Piytaneo conditorum aceendi eum 

^pKtibit If oris quoque erat, ut eolonia quotannis legates in mqjorem paMam 

(m Quttns lib. 4, rertit, quam Gneci fiifrf ivoAir diennt) mitterent Biis 

P*^ Bicra futuroe, ut testantnr Poljbius, cap. 1 14, legationum, et Ceretius, 

Ii^4. Solenne etiam erat, ut eolonia ab originibus suis Fontifices aodperent» 

vtCQiitit ex Thncjdide, L 25, { 4, et Scfaoliasti ad enndem locum ; quin etiam, 

a sliqiando colom aliam coloniam aliquo dedoeere Tellent, moris erat, ut duoem 

a *9NV jMlrjJ postnlarenti ut hoe in loco docct Thucjd. ; nam Corejrai eoloni 

CffiBt Onrinthiomai, ideoqne Fhalium ex Metropoli areessebant, ut eolonia 

Epidsmonm deduceoda dux esset. Plura hAc de re Tide in Valesii notis ad 

Enerpim Mybii, p. 7. Htuls. Add. Spanheim, DUuH, ix., d€ Utu et Prast. 

Aarwitsi. p. 570, seqq.' Buk. There is little to be added to this note of 

Daker^a, except, perhaps, that the relation of a colony to a parent state was 

considered analogous to that subsisting between children and parents, in yvtvffi 

wf^ Wot, Folyb. xii. 10, 3 ; and that war between the two was revolting to 

the natural instinct of the Greek mind. Let the student consult for more 

paiticnlars Hennann*s JM. Ant'iq. { 73, 74, 75. The 8^ here has some slight 

approximation to that usage in which it is almost identical with S^tffr, t.«. when 

the writer does not personally Touch for his statement. Not that Thuc means 

to deny it ; he only means, * as was set forth by the parties tbemselves.' Of. 

ni 104, wmk xgrnif^v 8^ riy«, * in accn/rdamee^ tu it vhu taidf with aittrtain 

wrmdt! rm0 &f* 'HpaicXtfovf, Grote, ii. p. 479. 

(b.) rrarUrrtf ip ikKKiiKoit, more usually vp6s. For the fact, see 
Arist. M, T. I, 6. iiwh woK4fi9it ifBdp^oap — * Were reduced to 

tit iawett ebb in eoneeqHenee of a war* 80 both Pop. and Krig., and I think 
CQffreetly. Krng. compares bf' &p linrfvTsrrcf, i. e%, GolL takes bwh in the 
men unnsaal sense of * after,* and Am., notwithstanding his own note on b^* £r 
L ix, eonaeeta the bwb wokiiuv with trmelai^u. rnt voXX^f — * the 

frmter p&rt'--~tt rV /3ariA^ ^qy r^ nXA^r iL 4S. For other instances and 
aa aeeooat of the idiom see Matth. { 441, 2. 

(c) r^ TsXffsraia, *iM der letttm ZeU,* JMg.; I e. * at Uut-^m tbe period 
imwuKJittfrtg preeedimg tkie war* — for a similar adyerbial use of the words, dL 
in. 65. TS^f Ivyaro^t ' optimates,*^one of the recognised appella- 

of tha pai^ opposed to the democracy. See more on the subject iii. 65, 
h. Av^xlerrfff. Haase has coi^ectured ^v^Atffrrcf, but thia 
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18 QDDecessary— tr. rfUr their departure, or espuUUm. ik^^(owr€. 

Imperf. denotiug oontinued action. 

(d.) Toirt fc^7oyr«f. * The exilee' — not in a past tenae, beeanM the 
participle cum artkulo almost becomes a substantiye. Compare such eases 
as 4 riierowra^ * the mother/ and the instances giyen in note iiL 14 b, rmf 
itafiaXX6^ttp. rQw fiapfidftv vSktfiep. The objcctire genitiTa. 

Eriig. cf. i. 32, 3 ; vi. 6, 3. «ca9f (^fi^croi. Suppliants assumed a 

sitting posture ; to raise thorn from it was equiralent to granting their prayer. 
See the account of Cylon's party, i. ia6, KoBtCevctr M r^r fim/shv U4rtu . . • • 
iL^turHifforrts ik ovre^t ol rmv 'ABnwaUtp, «.rA. See also iii. 75, and the case of 
Themistocles, i. 136. ^f rh "Hpaie^. On this constructio pnegnani, 

as it is called, for MSpres is rh 'HpeSop iica$i(err9, see Matthin, { 57S. On the 
gOTemment of ravro, cf. Jelf, { 529, i. 

CrItteb XXV. — (a.) 94ff9at, Erug. says the metaphor is firom games 
like chess and draughts, Plato, Rep, 604 c. Tr. were at a lose how to make eaeff 
eati^actory arrangement, or, diepoeitUm 0/ the present etaie of affaire, 
ri/ifpla is nothing more than fioifitia, help, assistance, as belov, and eh. 38, 
58, 69. Kriig., however, does not regard it as an ordinary Attic usage, 
f I vapd9oi9p. Jelf, { 886 d. The optatiro is used after an historical tense in 
indirect interrogative sentences, when the question is to be reprssented as pro- 
ceeding from some one else. 

(b.) a^u¥ * for kuurStr in this sense is principally Ionic and ThucydidsBUit' 
Krug., who appends a large number of parallel instances. 

(c.) jcard Tff &t».a 84 «ca(. See ch. 4 a Srres &voi«c#i. The 

colonisation of Corcyra by the Bacchid Chentikrates, was a laten>l branch of the 
colonisation of Syrac^ise. See Midler's Dorians, i. { 119. elf re ykp 

Jcr.X. As this is followed by no finite verb, we must class it among the aoa- 
coloutha so common to Thucydidcs, and supply mptifidkew from the preceding 
clause. Either Thuc. intended to add another verb and foigot it, or imagined 
that vapfifiikovp would do duty for the remaining part of the sentence, not ob* 
serving, as Arn. remarks, that the insertion of 7^ rendered this impossible. 
wapiiy^ptai. The Olympian, Nemiean, &c, says the Scholiast. But this is 
a specimen of their loose style of explanation. For how, as Kriig. observes^ 
could they possibly be in a position to refuse them the right of wpot^pla, s. jr. at 
the Isthmian games ? Koference must be made to some festivals common to 
both countries ; colonies sent 0<«p«&t to attend some of the festivals in the 
mother country. KopipBt^ hp9p\ rrpeKarapx^l'^^^ei/ The exact 

meaning of this has been much disputed. It must mainly depend upon the 
sense assigned to mct^x*^^' Krug. quot«is from Buttmann*8 Lexiiog— s 
twofold explanation, (i) The word denot4*s the initiatory consecration of a 
victim for sacrifice. So we find it, Eurip. Me, v. 74, where it denotes the aet 
of euuing off part of the hair on the victim*s head by the sword of the peooa 
officiating. 80 Virgil:— 

* tempore ferro 
Summa notant pecudum.' — JEn, xiL 171. 

(2) It denotes the removal of a selected portion fipom a whol^ m te inetuei 
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hmtM, Ibr the puipoM of oonseemtiiig it This yn find Oi. xir. 417, 
4^X ^iWf fM^ivr. Xriig. therofore miderstaiidt it ' impartm^ to a 
CWmliim tie Jint Jruiis of Heir ueiifct, or offering^ in order that k$ may 
it upom tk$ oUttrJ Otlien, as Blooml, Uke Um datire as a Latin ablatira 
«Mge which G6U. wion^y would haniih from Gicek. Foppo says it it sot 
in tha poeta, and quotes B^mh. Synt, p. 104. Matthig, § 396. Add 
^^iU:, § 60S, ofaa. 3, and render, beginning by a Corinthian sum, La. by the 
' one, regarding tha person aa an instrament, not any given Ckxrinthian, 
pcofaably the chief priest, who, as the Scholiast tells us, was sent from 
^K^ent states to colonies, and whose duty it was to commence the sacrifice by 
^oiiriqg a cnp of wine on the head of the rictim, then to sprinkle it with the 
^ g xifi oal meal, and cut off the hairs from the forehead and throw them into the 
^i^ To this Pop. (who has changed his opinion) in ed. sndi, seems to indine^ 
^'^nslsting *per vinan OorinikiuMi faeieniei eaerorum initium,' He rqects his 
^^ itndering *m nenm «tri Corinikii^ which indeed would seem more %ppro* 
P*Wte to the Homeric times ; for, afterwards, the first riands of the banquet 
^^Ki« oflered to the gods. Berides, this, as relating to many occasions, would 
'^Uicr require Keftytftif Mjpdiei. Compare for the word Herod, ir. 60, Eurip. 
^^ T. 74, and Mw^^Mfsi rfir l^fStr, Dem. in Midiam, p. 55a. QoIL places a 
<^ at rmr UfAr, therein making Kopu4i^ M/l depend upon ZHoms rk 
^tfiittwm yif, Arvff nl ikXai hweiiclai. For theae see 

^ilWs Jkr. ToL L dL TL § 7, 8. They wpre mainly Syracuse in Sicily, Chalcis 
^ JEtolia, Solium in Acamania, Ambracia, Anactorium, Leucadia, Epidamnus, 
^ ApoUonia, the whole forming ' a strong and continuous chain along the 
oust' vf^if ^•roSrrcf. Perhaps the notion of neglecting and 

^etpising arises from the contemptuous survey of an object — ^the looking at it 
on all sides round implied in «cf»(. I am not, however, eo sure that is the 
naaaing in the pasnge cited by most editors — iupofiarm ical wtpt^porm rbr 
i^ter, Arist At(6. v. aa6 : elsewhere in this sense wo find im^^popur. The 
eel before xjfmdrmr is in connection with the icol before ^ ^f WXcfAor Kriig., 
like ' tum ' and ' cum.' 4/a la. This is classed by Jelf among those 

esses where the predicative substantive does not signify a person but a thing, 
and is then fr^uently joined with a subj. of different gander, somotimes of 
difierent number. A fomiliar instance is o^x bpverffibr i^T^ore rh cTrw Ion 
Si^ PhiL iL 6. See also Herod, vi. 100, Aloxi»^s ^r rmr 'Zprrpiimr rk 
9pmrm, and rimilariy ix. 77. Perhaps Kriig. has overlooked these lost instances 
when he positively declares that irrts SfuSm cannot posribly be connected. I 
should stilly however, be inclined with him to place a stop at xP^ror, and con- 
nect h/rdftei $ms with Suvari^cfei, which seems amply sanctioned by SvyorV 
tfpe^iir, viL 6 ; bftotk would then exhibit a sort of adverbial usage, and the 
whole will mean*' and at that period being ae well in the power derived from 
wealth, on a eeaU equal to the wealthieet Greeke, ae in their preparation for the 
war, more powetfal than the Corinthians.' vpeix^^r depends upon 

imm»pi§urm (Krog.), as the particip. indicates pride and self-confidence. The 
doable gen. after Tpetrotiaioir is paralleled by vii. 34, 8i4 r^r roS hr4fiov tarmouf 
eifrmr is rb wikmys. Pop. See more cases, Matth. { 380; Lob. ad 8opk 
4iax, 309 ; Jell^ § 543. ' nnX valet ettam.' Pop. and so also 

Xrag^— ^ jdbsn wegem^ It is generally admitted that the Phaeadans were the 
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predecessors of the Corcyneaiss in the island. See the 6th book of the 
Odyssey. It has, however, been eontzorerted. Pop. remarks that Thnc does 
not express his own opinion. cficeo'i ica) iKurii^, See Herod. Tii. 

168, where it appears that sixtj vessels were but a part of their fleet. They 
had eighty triremes^in the time of Timotheus. Isocr. xr. 109. Kriig. 

Chapter XXVI. — (a.) With respect to the subject of this eh. GroCa ob- 
serves : — * Though the Korkyreans, themselves democratically governed, might 
have been expected to sympathise with these suppliants and their prayers, yet 
their feeling was decidedly opposite, for it was the Epidamnian oligarchy who 
were principally connected with Korkyra, from whence their forefathers had 
emigrated, and where their family burial-places, as well as their kinsmen, were 
still to be found.' Vol. vi. p. 69. f vc/iver. Pop. remarks that 

in the case of verbs of 'going' and 'sending,' the imperfect frequently stands 
whore we might expect the aorist He cites f vAtov, ch. 19 ; itirYmm, ch. 4S ; 
&ir/ffTcAAor, vii. 20 ; M^^fitrow^ vii. 19. Those cases belong to the distinction 
noticed, Jelf, 401, 3, 4. *The aor. merely narrates the fact; if the narrator 
places himself, as it were, in the midst of the facts he relates, and tells them as 
if he saw them with his own eyes, the imperfect is used.* Indeed, we find the 
imperfect generally thus employed in the case of verbs, which, like those above, 
denote a continuous action, occupying some time. Tr. ' they procteded to tend,' 
•liHiTopa here equivalent to fvoijcor. v*Cf — ' omfoat* — 1.«. by land. 

They afterwords went forward by sea to Apollonia, perhaps, as Bl. iuggests, to 
avoid the danger of passing through the territory of the TanlantiL 
*AiroKXmpiap, See Herod, ix. 91; Horm. P. A, (7., { S6. S^ti vdr 

K§picvpal6nf fi^ KwX^Mrrai dv* abrvi^ — * from fear <(f the Ci>nnikian9,U9i 
they be hindered by them* iwx6onrtu is in the subjunctive rather than optative 
after iwoptiOfiffw, by a sort of extension of the principle vph ^f^iirmr ve<«4r 
(Ar. Iihet.)f which is seen in the prsesens historicum. Krug. remarks that 
particular prominence is given to the main idea in the sentence by this sort of 
repetition, and cites from Xen. HeU. ii. 3, 18, i^ofiovrre tir 9fqpofUmiif fdi 
irvppvttiifftuf 9phs aibrhw ei iroXtrai. 

(6.) ir4p^ ar6\^, * Navibus 15, id quod ex § 4 coUigitur.' Pop. 
icar* iviipttaw. It was needless to dispute concerning the force of this word, 
since it is fully explained by Arist, Bhet, ii. 1, 6 iwiipMi(m^ ^olrtvoi Korm' 
^povtiv tvri yiip 6 irnipwiffths ifitrdurfihs rah fiovktiffwtp, obx Im ri a^f , 
iXkh Tmi fi^ ixtU^, It is therefore * vexatious and contumelioui oppontiom for 
the take ofoppoeitUm* It is opposed as an exact antithetical notion to 9pkt 
X^i^' Arist. M. iii. 16, 7. r^f evf — sc of their ancestors buried 

in Corcyra. 

(c.) ehZkw ahrQv dv^Kovo'ar. o^wr, says Kriig., is neuter. Cf. rwro 
lwuKo^ti¥, i. 140. But this seems to me to prove nothing. I should rendert 
' obeyed them in no respect,* * listened to them not a whit* And so in KrQg.'a 
own instance, tpa cf ri ffoO iLr /toAAor hnutovoi ImxpAnit, Plato, LadL p. 
»oo c. &XXi. ' No single word of Latin or English will express tho 

force of hwd,* BL Other editors expunge it. Erug. prints the whole cknto 
hxxk — o^elf in brackets as a gloss. There is evidently some eUipoe^ saeh at, 
'Then the Coreyreans (no longer hesitate), butprooted to war* . «•! 
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^^^^'^ irp9^kmfiSrr9S with furk tmt fyy4Bmif, Krug. vpoaicaBt C6ii§w9i 

**^* tUdtiff down btfore,* not exactly eqaiTalent to voXiopKOVKrci , which denotM 

^^Te nege opentioos. Poppo renmrkB that the CoicyneaDs did not commence 

^t^egolar siege until the Epidanmians had zvfnBed to liaten to any proposala. 

^fir tbe aocusatiTe after the participle, Pop. compares o'c/iy&y irpoffi(ovo^ 'Af»rc/«ir, 

^ir. &e. 935. vpe«i vor— ^ow notice, proclaimed. It is hardly 

^^Qeiiaiy'tospeakof ifi2o^or sengma here. Xf^^^'^" — ^^^^ 

ymewnei. The MSS. have the aor., bat most editors say the future xf^wBai 

^ nqaired. The whole depends upon the question concerning the aor., dis- 

c^iMd in Appendix L IvBiiis — *an igtkmua, iot hOfUUtt x^P^f 

•ad therefore more easily cut off liy an ivoT«ix«^M^f • Cfl ch. 7 a. The whole 

JtpMftnthHical. 

Chaptbb XXVn. — (a.) &77f Aei Iri — Jieuengen to say that. A verbal 
aoon, with a verb's construction. &«oiicfar ^ic^^ vro'or — *pr0' 

dtimcd, or gave notice of a colony to Bipidanmue, that any one who liked might 
go mpon the principle rf apud righte* &ir. is the accusative after the verb, yet 
Utrm follows the verb also. For a similar double construction, Kriig. refers to 
L 50^ 1. The article rf I should expUin as above, ' upon the principle of* In 
tho common formula, says Krug., 4fMif refers to quality, and tojf to quantity, 
the latter being the antithesis to the idea conveyed by irktowt^ia. There is 
some doubt as to the persons among whom the equality was to subsist. It 
would not be necessary to specify that the colonists should be equal among 
themselves, for this would seem to follow as a matter of course. This is, 
however, Arnold's view. It appears, too, that equality with those at home' 
was a generally admitted principle, cf. ch. 34, iinrifivorrai M rf 6(10101 rott 
X«mfUrots circu. As this, then, seems to have been a special case, equality with 
the previous Epidamnian colonists is probably the thing meant. iB^\oi 

.... /io^Afrai. Remark the union of the two moods. The first supposes a 
possible case, the second something following actually upon it. Should happen 
mot to be rtady to start with the rest, and yet wishes to share in the colony, — 1. e. 
in the privileges just notified. The Corinthian drachma, like the ^ginetan, 
was worth ten Attic oboli, whereas the Attic drachma was six oboli ; therefore, 
fifty Cor. drachmae would be worth more than eighty-three Attic drachms. 
Bead Bockh, book L ch. 4 ; Muller, Dor, iii. 10, 12. fi4p9iv Kriig. 

makes to be dependent upon licfipvoffor, gave notice that he might stop behind. 
Those, however, who make the preceding Urai an epexegetical infinitive, con- 
sider this as identical — Le. expressing the result of the whole sentence. 
aara/iiXXerTCf and narafidX,X,9ir—paid down the money; not a mere 
deposit, but equivalent to ixriitorm, Kriig. quotes ctkoo'i rdkarra Kpiras ro&f 
Kofueloos c«r«3aXfiir, Pint Themist. 24. KopirBlns. The Corinthian 

drachma 1 ten Attic obols — t. c nearly a shilling. 

(6.) Hermann, P. A. G,, § 34, observes that the relation of the Peloponnesian 
States to Sparta was so little inconsistent with their political independence, 
that many were at the same time heads of particular confederacies, as, for 
astanca, Elia. Xen. Hell. iii. i, 23. Those who were asked for support were 
either members of the Peloponnesian confederacy, or colonies of Corinth. 
OsAiff ia Gephallenia. Miiller remarka, ' Hoodotos, ix. %%^ doM lixA. iSEsa^ 
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ao7 reasou for supposing that Pale was a Corintliian colon j ; yet both here and 
in Thuc i. 27, it appears as closely united with Corinth/ xvA, i. p. 130^ note. 
Arguments respecting the origin of colonies are frequently drawn from eoins. 
But these are sometimes fallacious, for, as Mikller says, ' Barbarous towns fre- 
quently adopted the devices of the neighbouring Greek cities.' 
I vfiwpoir 4fir^ti¥, The use of the future after rerbs indicating wish or porpoae 
is common enough, as may be seen from Matthis, § 506, and from Krug.'s note, 
who compares ri. 57. 2, and many other passages. In such cases, the MSS. as 
Xpi)<ritf 001 last ch., often exhibit the aorist. The reason of this falls within the 
general discussion of the nature of that tense, ride Appendix. ' The act spoken 
of is essentially future here, inasmuch as it is contingent upon tha acts of tha 
other party,' Am. ; and see Jelf, § 405, a. 

(c.) KopiwBlvr, Proper names are often joined to mbrhs without an article, 
Krfig. Here it is *<7^^^ Carinikians tkem»clffe$,* in contradistinction to allies. 
In yi. 3a, a^my 'A^vo/wr, which Erug. renders ' Mkmur okite BeimUekung 
Jnderer,* it is much the same. 

Craftxb XXVIIL— (a.) oZs wap4ktt$9P. T. K. A. (after Owen) remarka 
that probably the Corcyrseans began to be alarmed at the powerfU confederacy 
which was formed against them, and ' had recourse to Uie mediation of thta 
Lacedaemonians and Sydonians ; * qy. Sicyonians. c f r 1 irrive«- 

ovrrai. Understand riis 'EmSd^v, \f ikey <m their pari mak$ any daim 
to it. The directa oratio, and present tense, to impart liTeliness to the nana* 
tire. iixas Sovrai — as the Schol. explains it^ hmrp^ai Zutrngrtipl^ 

iral Kpi^rai, to whmit the matter to the arbUration of a court, Kriig. citea L 140, 
ilicas T&p 5ca^op«r ^A^Xoit ii96ucu, and the correlatiye icol 94x9a9ai, Let the 
junior student notice the distinction between these and Xofifid^^ir 8{«i|y. * For 
disputes between citizens of different states, there was an entirely free and equal 
intercourse of justice. Oommercium juris dandi repetendique,' Miiller, Dor, L 
p. aoa, who also remarks in reference to this case, ' Nor were disputes between 
indiyidual states brought before the congress of the allies, which, on account of 
the preponderance of Sparta, would have endangered their liberty, but thej 
were commonly referred to the Delphian oracle, or to arbitrators chosen by 
both states, Thuc i. aS; t. 79;' ibid. Sparta itself was sometimes chosen 
arbitrator, as between Elis and Leproum. See t. 31. * Although,' says Grote, 
' the Korkyrteans had been unwarrantably harsh in r^octing the first supplies^ 
tion from £pidamnus, yet in their propositions made at Corinth, right and 
equity were on their side.' Grote, toL i. p. 73. KparcTr. Some 

hare interpreted this, ' to pouest the colony,* but Kp»r4i§ often stands inde- 
pendently, as in Soph. ^'a«» t. 765, fioC\ov Kporw pip {^ $§f 8* itl aparnr; 
cf. wucar, ch. 64 b, and this sense is more proper here, as the actual possession 
of the colony was not the matter of dispute, but certain rights in connection 
with it So, too, I see, says Kriig., who renders ' obnegtn* which, howerer, ha 
explains by * die Kolonie habem* Tet, in the instance which he quotes, n^mrttv 
is independent — ^ris. rf ^^Xp a^mre^ aht^rmres rev m^ ruaiam mr^mg. Soma 
such word before the infin. as f Aryev is, he says, understood. T^. ^ lo whick* 
soever party qf the two it skoM be aeffudyed thai the colony hdonged, that them 
sAMiZrf is vtbtors, ic m tha arfoitntion. 4x4 f¥s, Aliniioii ia of 



eovse aiade to an ftUianee irith the AtheDiaot, who were alieni horn the great 
Boriao raee and confederation. its ed /ikdrpw adroii 'EvtSi/Arov— 

iimiWMick a* ikey woM have them to know, tMai they (the Corinthians) kad 
maikmg to do with Epidamnui. This is in accordance with the well-known dis- 
tiaetioQ asade bj Elmsley (Eurip. Herae, 693), and denied by Matthias (§ 568), 
that^ Tia. the genitiTe absolute indicates a fkct, the accus. absolute, some one*a 
inprasskm about it, either acted upon tacitly, or expressed to others. 
ZUas ioywai is of course cquiTalent, as the Scholiast explains, to hrtrpd^ 
l w i y( y ni x^tafMu. See the Lexicons. wiKtatp, Such, in 

sxerdsing the function of arbitrators, were called ImcXirrei. •&« ttmw. 

The note of Schweighauser quoted bj T. K. A., points out the well-known fiict 
that this expression does not mean * mm sivUt but rogatnt, precatus tit. It 
indicates unwillingness on the part of the subject, but does not imply that this 
fueling of unwillingness can be carried out by any exercise of his power. 
Yalekn. describes it as a milder way of saying * vetavU' To me it seems that 
the peculiar meaning rery much depends upon the peculiar force of the im- 
perfect, Wa» mot for letting^ or allowing, for the real past ti'nses of the verb do 
aot appear to hare this force, ef. oMvtk tri cWt va^X0«tr, *d%d not after this 
fermit csjr ome else to eome/onoardf* ri. 41. "With the present idiom compare 
L ia6 ; iii. 4S ; Soph. Phil, r. 44a. cl 9h /i^. Here, as elsewhere, 

el M would more accord with our own idiom, for the /a,^ does not negative the 
preeedin;^ rerb, but is to be taken as a general negation of what the former 
clause implies or recommends. Translate, 'for if otherwise* So the Germans, 
* widrigenfalls' Kriig., in his Grammar, says cl M /aii has become a sort of 
ilxed formula, and where a ncgatiro notion goes before, is still used to introduce 
the contrary supposition, though this is of course affirmative. In the present 
passage, efm ttme is this preceding negation, negatived by c/ 8i fi4i. We may 
add as a familiar example, Luke iv. a6. ir4povs — the Athenians. 

r&m 9^9 irrtp. The members of the Peloponnesian confederacy. fiaWor 
is to be connected with vo<ci<f 9ai, * rather to make for themselves* So Kriig. 
But Poppo prefers Mpovt fiaXXor, * alios potius* 

(h.) iviyvot — * withdraw the forty ships,* ch. 26. vp6r%po9 

«.tJ^.— * But before this were done, it was not fair that the others (sc. Epidam- 
nians) should be undergoing a siege, while themselves were going to law* 
m,bro{fs — *the Corcyr^ans and Corinthians* GoU. understands it of the 
Corinthians alone, and T. K. A. agrees with him, ' for if the Corcyroans are in- 
cluded, they are engaged on both sides.' In this case we should have expected 
#faf, and the objection is absurd, for the Corcyreans must have been included, 
if the Corinthians were, else it would appear that the latter went to law with 
themselres. 4ro7fioi 8i cTrai . . . ffvorihs ih voi-fitratrBai, 

At first sight it is obvious to expunge the second 94, which Pop. has accordingly 
done, and rendered the whole *paratos vero etiam sese esse hdc conditions foedus 
Jaeere nt smo utrigue loco maneant* Against this it may be urged, as Kriig. 
has done, that no MSS. sanction the cancelling of U, and that the words might 
imply the existence of other proposed conditions of peace, besides that bore 
aeatioocd. Kriig. accordingly makes both kroiyM clroi and onroyS^f l\ voi^e'ae'dai 
dependent upon an fXryor, to be supplied from hrrikrfop, and to this tKeyor we 
mmij attach tho force of MXcver. [See note on Sheppard'a Theophrastus^ in 
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t»c«.] * I^prqfetMd to he ready to do eo {bo, Zucd{w9m) aUo ifpow tke earn' 
dition of both partite remaining a$ they were [status quo ante], amd that they 
would make a truce eo long ae the arbitration eontinued* Am^ who would also 
retain the S^, attempts to explain it, as though Iroi/im ehm tt^re tikfewmmh-tiiM 
eUoi fi4p9t9 : but there is reason in the objection [T. E. A.] that althou^ 9rev»M* 
like many similar words (especiAllj tiaut6t), might well bo followed by ^K^rt, 
yet the insertion of hf»i^or4povt as Uie subject of clroi renders that impossibla 
here. In other words, h-otfiSs cl/ii ^Srrc revre weUuf is correct : Ire^t «^ Am 
ifih iced 0*^ rovro irmcSW is not so. Peile thinks the difficulty may be remorad 
' by construing irotfAoi circu in the same sense as iBiheiM, and that they wert 
ready aleo in the terme that (t. «. to agree that) bothpartiee ehall remain ae they 
were, and make a truce* — &cre in fiict extending orer the whole sentence^ in 
which 9h can by no means be spared.' For the usage of Iroi^f I WDoId oom- 
pare Soph. Antig, t. 164, ifup ^ Iro^^ioi ical fUipevt efytuf X^P^ar cr.X. 

Chapter XXIX.-<(a.) vXipeis^'/uUy manned* Krug. remarks that 
wKlip^is, wKiipovr, vXripi&fuira, were regular technical terms for the manning of 
vessels either with marines or soldiers. wpovifn^awres vpirepov. 

This is usually explained as a pleonasm; but needlessly, for wpordfiwap is the 
common word, technically employed for the solemn conduct of a procession, 
euToys, &C. Eriig. says the 9po has a local not temporal foroe, and is found in 
vpoUvoi, 9po4px*^(^ meaning out, away (Germanic^ 'ent'). CI iii. 100, i ; 
i. »9, s; ir. 30, 3; 78, i ; iii, i. Sio'X'AUif. We heard of 3000^ 

ch. 27. Probably no more could be got ready in time. The Scholiast's ex* 
planation is, that through contempt of the Coreyrnans, iboo were left behind. 
Not a rery likely thing. 

(6.) (ti^avrts . . . iirtffKtiaaarree, Considerable doubt has been felt 
as to what these two operations seyerally denote. The first, as applied to old 
Tessels, apparently not sea-worthy, must imply the most. Indeed the latter 
probably refers merely to the smaller gear and tackling which every ship 
required before ' coming out of dock,' as we should say ; iwwicevJi(tM then would 
correspond to ' rigging and fitting out* Cf. vii. 24. The (t^orres has been 
supposed to indicate the operation of ' undergirding' with ropes, for the purpose 
of holding the timbers together. That this was often done we know from Acts 
xxvii. 17, Hor. Od, i. 14, 6, inter alia. And Arnold says that the operation 
was found effectual with the Russian ships taken in the Tagus in 1808. It was 
done, Bloomf. shows, by ropes from poop to prow, and not across the middle of 
the ship. But in this case should we not have had UnCe^orres ? It is mueh 
more likely that reference is made to the binding and strengthening the old 
ships by the introduction of fresh timbers, and the technical name for these 
timbers seems to have been (vyAfuera, With this agrees the explanation quoted 
by Pop. from Gregorius, Cor, ad Hermogenem, iii., rb (•^eufres rht wmXaiht wait 
hrrl rod (vy^fiora Kpofr^mrrts [Schol. Thuo. C^fyAftara tdtreSe i9$4rru] Kehmu 
Cvy^ftenu bh icoXovrroi rh l^Xa rk hwb^ rov roixov r^s wekt vpbt rb9 Mfrepow 
biartUorra roixM*-^ (vyi&fuera rk lAka rh ififioXXtifum reSe €eaArt9^ 6rr« 
tf v^cu^oi rba aadbas rhs btppufUpot iaruf Zre, 

(c.) bi4f$9tpap, Krug. explains &r^ovf ^ve^qtftty. Henoe the phrase meaaa 
' dieaUed; put * hore do combat; L 54, 1 10, iL 1, 84. bp^eXeyU 




' CtI.gt.iL 107- 
M tad ^attd teMf jww' — MtniaU^ pMaaa JDtO the m 
tfwi hi . w rf w w . Ripkiidd«,'S«ppl«aM'Mt«hpoftEpidunn.tnBipOMii- 
JMiiiiliMii HUB wr ■imiiiiiii Triiiiniiii' iwix»t»f—> iit n*m 

aam,* calltd (^ in eh. tS. Id the nut ehaplar thaj an manttomd u •! 
bb^«fao«««Bndocd(oDtn^to thaUnni ef tha wpitnlBtion. 
Hfirr** lx«> fatfwy ioHi^ !• it^ Lt, • ts keap in bondt.' nw idiom 
ilMHMiM •MHt^f tb* Tatb fx" danotM eontiniuuiee down to tba jiwiiiil 
aMMtoftteMtioadnMtadbjthsputiei^ SMnexteh. udeh. jt, (. 
nfk wX4. Hr. Biddla hu an ficelliHit DOta cxpUining th« VHgM of np4, 
Jimtttlim iL wafk dgniflw joxUtpoaitioii, wad with Iba HciuUife motion 
hniiitiBgiBJwUKpoaitiim. ^a ccdlnaij nuuiiiig hold* gaod haca ; thadif- - 
Inl9 ■Mt b* tlvowQ npon th* tnlgact janad to it braehjlosicallj. ' Hay 
MjMNf w « te aOMm to a ^not dutaae* from (Mr t^rnnarin.' Bo vi. 37, 
V TwaSnr vn*^"^ ' ^ go <o (A« Ira^ of thinking— «r «o /or jVoii <i« «i>p- 
fNiNM^aqrop^MuateMteMiaA.' tii. 71. wi/ Mrtm % l U ^rrf* < farfa- 
fi'it—^m^utaVttUfivmfea^ttg — MfartuatittUJnmptHtUiif.' nil, 

TiHto 4wi/OuixMT«'>4 4U« rt 'A»v<aW>riETM A^\««*u,'s«l<r 

>M rtriMrf te a «<»3r IM* 4itlMe»/nm taking Maqr;' utd limiUdr iiL 39, 
*W Na Dota OB thkt diipitad ptMiga. 

Cium XXX.— <«.) AoicIfifiV- '^^lat tha ItalUHa call Ci^ Banco, 
M Ibg Oraeka, Ntsining tha old nana, Le^mo, or Alefkimo. Ilia lattar ia, 
^**iTR, aecoiding to Lealta, oght milea to tha northward, Poppo. It ia ' k 
'■■opeadTandng bio the Guund BtOorAi.' ■Jxf*'>^'""i*onl7tob«undai> 
*Md ntthoM eaptnnd in the leo-fight 

{h.) ir' •laan — 'AoMcvani.' 'With tha gen., i» tig iireetio» qfaa oijtet ; 
*'tli IS aeentat^ qitilM vp to nn otyfet. Ai tha Utter would ba the motion put 
**t«IWKtiee by an attairking eoamj, M with an aociuatJTe ii genaraJlj aaid t« 
'■Kte hoatila intent. InitAocea are innumerable. 8«« Appendix L 
*" fit iTifiev. PartitiTe genitiTe, 'ntveged torn* qf Oie land.' 

(c.) rev xp''*> ^^' 'Atiffrev. FiTe or iix montha. The battle oe- 
Atidin the Bpringof OL 16. s, B.C. 4341 Kriig. ; others, B.C 4.35. 
f^Xft. Tha final iota ia not elided befora a Towal in ThucTd. C£ Lob. ed 
'^. PL13. wtfiUm rf Upti. The reading of moat USS. ia 

"Wni rf tifti, which ia naualljr raodend tuferanlt aHaie attaU. Arnold 
^9Withat(^'iinotiiBed«baa1ntelTaaifit«ere N^sm, but espreaacatha 
''■•atwhich the thing waa dona; and n^it^i rf t^pti cannot aigni^ rWtfui 
*''*6i faru, uM Haack and Poppo tiaoalate it, for then it abonld be aitherTy 
fifaiiTavM^aMoCTf tf^i r^mfUm. Thia ma; be true ; but wby maf not 
uaMria BMn, tmmmtr Ml hting l^t — L*. t«m* (ff it *((II rtmaimag Mt^— 
''**po(tios of aatoek not jet cooanmad. Still Raiikc'a coq'eetnre, rtpOirri, 
*"<iMd aa it ia V «n* B<><xl I^ ud aupportad bj Xan. HdUa. iii. a, | »;, 
*4«m «f 4>w*rf ia pcaftnbla. But it moat not ba rendered, wiili tha 
B^«L, «ka ti§ mrnrn tr ooaw reuad i, a. at Hit beginning of next anmrner, 
^ Mt^hor ia taken frcm the act of deaeribing a circle, which, aa tha 
!>•• (cnaa nmai, ia mora and man naarlj flniihad. Ti. at lU tumm » «Ma 
^tatag im to a dtat, or, to tb csktm ^ Ht lu m mtr . Pop. nada waptfrr^ 
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but I cannot understand his propoMd renion, ' tfftote qttum iUa {Ma) rtUqua 
met: 

(d,) x<«M^'o' <'iv— ' «^ ^ ^f^ >*^v wmUr! Thne^rd. employa a two- 
fold diyiskm of the year, x<(^ u>d ^^f^h the limite of which were aomewhat 
undefined. But the x^^*^ m^y ^ considered to hare begun about the middle 
of autumn or the fall of the leii, and to hare lasted until the weather in early 
spring was fit for militazy operations. See lib. ii. c. i» yiyptatrmk M ifit in 
%Knrra iyiynto iwri $4pos icel x**/***^ 

Chapteb XXXL — (a.) rhp ^riavr^r. As we interpret the preceding eh. 
this year will be either B.a 434 or 433, or, as Pop. says, from the summer of 
434 to that of 433. ^pyf p^poifrts. This seems to me analogous 

to xo^^^^' i^*po9. The datire ^fryp is just such a datiTe as in the old language 
passed into an adrerb. (The junior student may be reminded that the adrerbial 
forms in -p -CI HM -01 are datire terminations.) Tr. ieartii^ trngrUy tk$ war 
against the Coreyreane—^ «. regarding it with wrathftil and excited feelings. 
The common x^^^* ^pciv— ' mgrk ferret would disincline me from beliering 
with Pop. that V>f ^pwret can mean antmoM, magna anim ardare at jeipete, 
adminiatrantee. And it is more than doubtful that w6x§fta0 ^^ir can itaad 
for beUum gerere. Bloom, is quite right in saying that vp^By/ims fip^ tW 
ir6X9fwPt Herod, iz. iS, is quite another thing. There the meaning is, amdaut^ 
to endure the it^aure qfihe ioar; and so too, rhr w^tfaar dwpee Sr re wpMfun 
otanr, Thuc. ir. lai. Compare for the sense assigned r. So b^ Ti( re iAXn Myiy 

(6.) Ka\ .... iaar yhp cr.X. . • . . fSo|tr. This parenthesis is more 
in the style of Herodotus than our author; but Thnqrd. repeats the same 
formula, iii. 70, xiL 107. Neither in this case, says Krug., nor in that of hkXk 
ydp, should we place a comma after the first word. t»av9l»i would 

naturally goTem a dative, but signifying as it does ' mtmbere of the eawu com' 
federaey,* it becomes Tiitnally a substantiye, and is constructed like one. 80 
some Terbs change their original character and construction, cf. note on ii. 69, 
hfyvpoKay&ai, e&plaiceaBat , N. B. mid. Toice— '|MV0iife/or themetJvee: 

as 4arypdi^9rro is ' got themselves enroUed^ cf. i. 33, 3. wptafievaSfierot, 

Perhaps the force of the future is — * with the intent qf managing the matter hjf 
an embassy: Pop. (larger edition) conjectures irptafievdfimfou But, says Krug.* 
perhaps irp^afitvtoBai means the actual discharge of ambassadorial functions, as 
orpvrfCtaOai does with reference to those of a soldier, and vkiTe^a$at those of 
a citizen. I suppose he means that the present would not be used unless to 
describe ambassadors in discharge of some actual duty. Whereas here we ha>Te 
merely the general mention of the ofi^ in which they appealed. 4v* 

alrmp e^ptane^Ba^, By contrasting this with in ahr^s UeKew w n4ao 9 at tha 
beginning of the chapter, it will be seen that in such cues ia^ denotes a mudi 
less intimate relation with the oljeot spoken of than is implied by Ar. Per 
hiah is simply * coming away from a thing'— Ik properly 'coming out ot, and 
being derired £rom it.' Hence the former is used where there if uncertain^, 
the latter where there is none^ as in a somewhat enrioas passage. Euipi. 
-Hot. ▼. 759. ^ 

KfnfoioM in yas d^Mpra fsrere, 
■ t 
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Hiekit titttbtod— ^Tsl enim ab vtiAqiie parto, nl eerta • Greti prpflaacans/ 
ClaouLiU. 

• CkAprm XXXIL— (a.) vp*vf ciX^ft^yitt. It if perktpi hazdly neeet- 
M]r to eomider that there if any leogma in the oomtmction of this participle, 
tka^ it has a slightly different application to the two noons— 'wAeii nritker 
^aiffimsr Mtme9 u f/nvwudy momg to <JI«my L e. when they hare done nothing 
ipoi viueh to finuid a claim lor a return -of fikfoors, or for alliance. C£ Herod. 
▼. h, 4 ^Xff^ M g fM ^tiAiyiAni h 'A^^Mitovt . This example might perhaps 
iiAm is to vrits the word without a crasis. Bnt Krog. shows that in Attie 
Oink, the cases where erssis does not take place, are occasioned by the fiust 
tlat ths simpb verb begins with an aspirate, as in wpoopaw, vfel(«. 
t\jUi€rm t^hp and cl th fii denote, as nsnal, the best and most desirable 
come, sad what is next bestp-^sibicM make U appear thai they aek what it even 
^sKnrt, imifmUmg tkie, thai they ask at least what is not pr^'wUeiaL 
^tlil4£ai. The pteposition conTeys the notion qf going back. Hence in 
mAcsms it seems to mean to egplain from first principles — i. e. fblly and sads- 
ftttorily. X^f *^* TUs of course may be rendered two ways — that 

%(ths speakers) «ntf retain a lasting senss qf the obligation. In &Toar of 
^ it Bay be said that M^mtav in this case retains the same sulgect as Ziwreu. 
^mun~'4hat ikry (those addressed) wtt have the gratitude feit tawarde them 
** ntrkttimg possession. This seems to gire a better and more usual lense to 
^^^Mr, cf. iii. 37 b, note. 

(&.) ix^P^ vapt{ir0ai— ^ these pointe dearly established for yotf— i. e. by 
^ atpfenations. This is one of the coses where the Germans, by the use of 
tit* kuiliaiy rerb lassen, come nearer to an exact expression of the force of the 
^'itidle Toice than we can do. r «r ^X^'c* *• ^* ^ Translate—' now 

^ ^ eesif to pass that the self "tame practice is both in respect of you (i. e. as it 
"^ icem to you) so far as regards our request inconsistent^ and as concerns own 
*** interests at the present crisis inexpedient* The awkwardness arises &om 
^ sppsrent tautology of trp^f (iua and ^f XP*^^* But there is a distinction 
^'^tvfen the use of the prepoeitions, though a somewhat subtle one. They are 
^^ found interchanged in MSS. A case occurs in Theophrastus [ch. ii. p. 
^ td. Sheppard] where I hare quoted tit ^mcias itt ttfibs ^vfifiixovs iwopt^Ot 
^Wring that here elf seems to mean turning the eyes in the direction of the 
^^Oect, while ir^ gires a notion of some dependence placed upon, or aid expected 
ffuu iL In general terms we may say that tit denotes the more Tague and 
abrtrKt relation, upbs the more positive and practical connection. I find that 
lUe*s notion coincides with this. He translates uphs fiMot, *apud vos* is 
Xptlar, quod attinet ad. He says ^f ri/r v^Air — * urbem versus ' expresses motion 
is ths direction of or towards the city, though the moving body may not 
actoally enter it. "But vphs r^r v^ir, ad urbem, can only mean motion con- 
tinned up to the city. He also calls attention to St. John i. i. It is, I think, 
clear, that vph rbr Bebp denotee a much more intimate relation than is rbw 
%§4m. . . . Cf. ch. loa, Ivy^uix^ *P^ okrobt. See Soph. Jii*"^* ▼• loiS, wpbs 

(«.) vipitfrntaer fa^rofi4rn — * has come round to approve itseff* or 
out amdently to be: This seems antithetical to rtr^xn** ^^Mt^fM" (Mi 
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!t and this may cause the construction with a participle of which Erfig. nja 

he knows no other instance except the imitation in Dionjsins Arek, tL 43. 
ir9pt4ffniKtp 4t ZoKovffa iiimp 9p6i^ia iBIf wp69 UJurtpw fUfos hr^x^Ua^ ^•fo/Urn. 
But see note on rux6rr»w, ch. lao. amfpov^pii denotes *qiiiet\^,' 

a retiring and modest spirit, as. distinct from a forward and presuming one. It 
is, says Kriig., iarpaytiaa^mii as distinct from mkurpoy/noa^. 

(d,) JKAT^ fiowus. This is one of the fonnuhe where Krug. thinlcs i»9ipas 
was originally supplied by the mind. iidyas i kIp9v99s, Ph>bablj 

this is Uie dajiger to Athens herself, which they proceed to enlarge upon by way 
of argument, (^.33 and 36. fav/iax ^ar. Krug. says, * as if rucSr 

followed/ and quotes rather a singular parallelism from Flato, Ap. 39, niutplm 
Cfuy fi^uv moKh x^*''*^^P^ ^ '^ ^^ inrtier6pter§, /i^ fi^rii tcmmtat, 

S^(i)f 9h fiakXo0 kfiaprlif. It is quite plain that to take these words in 
the common grammatical way with roXfiAfUP, makes nonsense. They hare 
therefore very generally been connected with iatpteffuoc^ only — * a gmehuU not 
associated with anything vieiaui, but rather originating in an error o/jwigmenL* 
This I always thought was to put a great strain upon the oollocatiott. Surely 
Thuayd. would have made some combination with the article, e.g,rf fJi /urk 
Kcuclas iatpcp/fAoc^ jct.x. I have therefore ever translated the words as gene- 
rally modifying Uie whole statement — * And ther§ is excuse for us,ifima eaee 
where there was no iU ifUention, but where we were rather it^uenced bjf an error 
of policy, we now venture to act i» direct eontradicHon to our former qtUehuU^ 
or, we may say, * without any sinister intention now, but owing to a premout 
error qf judgment* as however it was not their present, but their previoue con* 
duct which was regarded with so* much suspicion, I prefer the former. ThiSy 
which was certainly quite an independent yiew, is confirmed by Krug., who has 
^*ifwe, not from malice, but rather from a dtfective judgment;* adding that the 
defective judgment is not connected with the present application for aid, but 
with their previous isolation. Poppo*s interpretation is slightly different. It i§ 
reasonable for us to contradict our former practice, if we do it, not for any ekiuter 
olffect, but because we have been deceived in our expectation*^ making l^ff hfamftlf 
equivalent to Sri 16^91$ judprofur. 

Chaftbb XXXIII. — (a.) 4 ^vprvx^n riff i^^ipas XP<^«'* ' Theeon^ 
juncture of our request,* sc, with the existing circumstances. For imrmxln 
Kriig. refers to iii. 8x, 2, xxa, 5 ; r. 11, 3 ; vi. 54, x. naraBi^t^Be. 

The old reading KordBnoBe is, as Am. says, barbarous. There can be but littla 
doubt that this trifling correction ought to be accepted, first because «M4#t^#e 
has gone beforehand secondly because its tr catching the transeriber^s eye vafjbt 
so readily have made him hesitate about writing the future indicative. Wa 
must .understand the verb again with its tuf, so that the whole will be K«r«#(- 
eteBe its Kr ftdkwrn uoraBMBs — ' Ye wHl store up as much as you possibly cttm 
store up* 

(6.) rts ebvpa^ta owartmripn, el. The absence of the eoqjunetion ( 

' is variously accounted for. Pop. refers to Matthio^ § 450, and Hssmann m( 

Eur^, Mo, V. S90, rl 7^ Mp) muc^r ttsiior, hfioprnr vievlf t &X^x** » when th* 

infinitive is as a genitive, sine artienlo. The genitive of the pronoun is gcaa* 

rally expressed as in Agam. ?. 63, rl yh^ yvrautl roOrov f^ryef |Sier I^km^* 



>•■ 
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Mipf vAuv AmSJ^ ; The present seems to me a somewhat simikr case, ra&nit 
biqg implied. What coudd U mart ran good fmrtun$ than if, fe,, is of course 
tbt RgoJar way of speaking. Bat expressing oarselres less aoenrately we 
n^t say. What fitee qf good fortune eould U mor$ rare/ jf the very power 
p9tmted itmlf, 4^ ^* inverting the expression, *^ the very power which we 
wstetf fntemted iteeff vohuUariiy, what pieoe of good fortune eould be more 
fw/' 4s re^ff veXXe^f hptr^w — * bringing with it in the ^ee rf 

<ie neM (apod popnlnm) ihe rtputaiionfor courage* Sodi is the force of hprrh. 
Gt with AzB. iL 45, and with Krog. iiL 58, Soph. Phil, t. 1420, and jcwcto, 
ill (1. 1, fipew ^ff is, as Fbp. remarks, properly perferre ad, but Tacitns has 
'/sac inpoeteroe* Bat is noi this renown reaching to posterity t vph 

fkkmr XP^M^^**'* Ot Herod. L S6, rhf &r iyit vaffi rvpdrroiai wpoerl/iiiaa 
liniktm xmiifrmr h Kiyofu IX^fXr. bxlyeis 9i. Whether S4 be 

aiitcnsifled Ibrm of M, or an abbreriated form of ffSii, cf. eh. i b,'we arriye 
It Mufa the same meaning. In the first place, it indicates that the mind 
IHm and dweUa npon some point of contrast with what has gone before : in 
tbt latter, it indicates that the mind has at last reached a point apon which 
it naj pause and dwelL It theroforo gires emphasis and intensity to any 
vori with which it is combined. vsXXoi d^, 'fuU many: ' bkiyoit H, but few 
Metf / wapaytyrerra^ — 'preeent thamtehee brfore the persons to 

^iem they apply: 

(c.) 81* 0rvffp. Here Zik with an accosatire as occasionally, through the 
i^fnenee or agency <^ which, yp^fiiit h/iaprdyti — * he misses, errs 

i» kit judgmicnt: 'A metaphor from archery,* Bloomf. and T. E. A. But if 
tbii be true, yr^/aif is surely the object aimed at, not the instrument for reach- 
ii^ it; the target, not the arrow, and, therefore, 'judgment' should not be 
•pokaa of as <Ae instrumaU in operation. It is rather * he fails to hit upon a 
figk judgment: On this use of yr^firit as ' a right opinion: cf. Soph. J^ax, t. 
t^lfTehwryr^fUkt upoStUffMir, ^60^ rf hpitrip^. The posses- 

nrt pronoun for the gen. of the personal, and here the objectire genitire— > 
'fur of which you are the object: so a little below is r^r bfuripar hnx*^P^"^' 
'•Xc/Ai}#cUrrat — *on the **qui vive"* for war: Let the junior stud, notice 
thfse Terbe desiderative, formed from the first fnt act., by changing -«# into^c«». 
CtinAAi^CMr, i. 95. 4; iii. 84. i ; nupaJ^Aauw, iv. 8a. a; {v/x/kb'cicy, viii. 56. 
3 ; weafftMxiiieutr, riii. 79. 3, Pop. They correspond to the Lat rerbs in -urio, 
iBTBcd from a supine. srpouara\aii0ik»ovrat. This seems to me 

a military metaphor, seizing upon us as an advanced post from which to prose- 
cute their attack against you. Such, at least, is the force of the word, Xen. 
iCsa6. i. 10. 6, and ch. 57 c Sveir fBdaai kfidprvaiw — may not 

feed in balk pcisUs at once, or, that they may make sure qf securing one or other 
eftsao Hangs, either to damage us, or strengthen themselves. There is some awk- 
waidneas owing to the condensed form of the expression. Hermann (de EUips, 
pu 14a), has expanded it, 4 rov ^Bdaui iifuis xoiciMVi, ^ rov a^as wbrobs fitfiai^ 
He compares Soph. EUct. 13x0, obu Kr Zvoir I^Mpror ic r. X. Poppo's 
is ' 8«o2r pendet ex aftdprttatr, et ^Bdatu propositum est, quia ad utrum- 
fM iarisam, 1^ uaaStaoM % fi€$at^aadai pertinet, atque a^junctum habet infini- 
vt iiL 8a. CI Matt. { 553,' i,e,, not miss both points, viM,,U> ucurt b^ort* 
the damaging, f9, Krng. takes it a# V9lu79dMM,4fiipTa9iv ^849«i^vals« 
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• Similarly in rpidr rfir fuyCarmw ^vft/^op&i^, ^vrfo^of ^ /ui\flur£«f ^ A^ttXtfot, L ia»« 
the use of the disjimctiTe conjunction proret that rptmv must also be taken dia« 
junctively, ' one of these three m^fortunee.* There it a similar passage, Bem. 
de Cor, § 166, x^P^' '^ re^mr ivouf xf^^tftoof eb liufutprhvee^uu Shillato» ad 
locum, rightly obserres that it was a mistalce of the earlier commentators to 
propose the insertion of kr^s or $9Tipoit, and adds, in an affirmative sentence «• 
must say, * to fail in one of two thinge! but in a negatire, not to fail im hoik 
things obrionsly implies to eueeeed in one or ^ other. 

Chapter XXXIV.— (o.) fia$4rm€nK 'This form appears to hare beta 
archaic, for it is often found in laws, as Demos, ai. S. 9^ and .£sch. i. la, 35. 
It was not, however, r^ected by the Attics, as may be seen &om «eXaffMhvMo% 
Thuc. iiL 39, mpaXafifieM^mffwf, Xen. Cyr. rii. a, 14, icpwMmnM^ EdL L 9, a3« 
and many others. It was avoided by the Tragosdians,' Krog. 4kv^^ 

vo irr AI. The nominative is, of course, Avoucoi, contained in htoudiL 

(6.) ifponKjiBirres — 'ohattenged to decide the matter by taw' See ch. aS. 
/&crfX0cir — to foliow up— go through with^-proeeeute, at rtftefpime tun-lorm 
rohs iSucourraSf iv. 6a. KrQg. quotes also rtftmpi^ fA9T§khiw rot^rovt , Ximthiif, 
i. la, 35. vnpAyeaBni — led aside from therighipath bg trickery, 

4k rod 9b$4es, These words seem to be opposed to Mrp, so as to signify 
' whether they doke their olffect under any false pretence, or whether they prtfer 
their request directly' So Arnold, after Heilman and Qoller ; and Krug. seems 
to coincide. But I cannot help thinking that this is negatived by the ezistenea 
of Tff after Sco^/roif , which surely could not be employed to introduce, as thej 
say, an idea antUhetiocU to hvdry ; for, according to every view of rs, it intro- 
duces not what is antithetical, but what is epexegetical to that which goes 
before. I understand it to mean — and not forthwith at once (is. without reflec- 
tion) render assistance to them for the asking. Here the last clause Ue/Urou re 
JK.r.X. is epexegetical, as it mors fully sets forth the nature and result of tha 
hwdrjf mentioned in the first Had the antithesis, for which Fbppo and otheit 
contend, existed in the words, surely we should have had U, and not re. Sea 
the notes, ch. 4 a ; 25 e ; iiL 51 d. M^ ^vevpycTr are, says BL, to 

be taken as a single term, expressing a single idea, as ob ^it/U, and therefore e^ 
is not required, as Poppo would insist For this sense of 4icrov M4t see Heiod. 
ii. 161 (quoted in BL note) iarienieur 4ic rift Mqt, and iiL 117 ; iz. 37. 

CsAPTEB XXXV^ — (a.) riis AaneZattiOpthw rverSif— ^s. the thirty 
, years* truce (cf. i. x 15). Bemark the objective genitive. • Muller (JkrianSt L 
p. 114) says that the defensive treaty with Corcyra engaged in a war with its 
mother country was, according to ancient Greek principles, wholly unlawful and 
unjust' T.KA. Muller says so 0/ Ms iMiri^{f, not of a treaty with thosa 
engaged in it, which is not precisely the same thing. His idea of the meaning 
of the article referred to is, that, ' states not included in the alliance may join 
whichever side they please, by which means they come within the treaty, and 
the alliance guarantees their safety. But if a state already at war with another 
state, party to the treaty (fMwoi^ff) is assisted, a war of thisdsMriptiaB isliko 
one undertaken by ths confederacy of the assisting state.' wpect •• 

ti^^^9'-'fnfered,UupiUb^0r$ you for your tuo^itemce. Ploitaitr., 
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^r^n«i ykp ip €vp9ats, * For U Mas been laid dawn m the treaty, vfkatso' 
state is not m aUianee anywhere may betake itseffto either of the 
ties it chooses! The language is eomewbat ellipticaL Pop. ex- 
^udi it that, l^ffiMtt thBw wmf U^9em, waf bwor4poy$ &r Mtuf. rUp 

"^iktmif frit nnZa/iov ^vfifiax** — hp4aKiirai, The Terb b^amoBai it 
^bOovfd datiTO rei« e,g. L IS9, 3; ii. 68, a, and oecnrt abeolutely Si^ rl fi>i 
^pcnMrlti, T. 44 ; but does not take an infinitire after it For awoMis tine 
^vtieulo, tee ch. 8a. 

[b.) «V|eirri — 'exeiude* according to Lobeck't rale, (i^'ox, 753), ttpy^t 

isdido; cVy*^ ezdndo. T.K. A. hat a profound remark. The pupil, at an 

-^itifidal help, may obeerre that when it tignifife to exclude, the breathing it 

^viBtd oat, bat turned in when it tignifiet to indude, eJra, Thit at 

i| Mudt it either a Teiy tingnlar asyndeton, equal to ' quid enim,* what then t 

*M they, fc^ which, at Engelman tays, is yery suitable for the expression of 

^s^gBition, or it is an error for lArm, or we must, with Krug., read cf re. In 

^esse the re ooaplet the clause to the previous #1 **Tis hard indeed if these 

^ be permitted, ^, and if they shall regard it in the light of a wrong,* ^c. 

^ihi n fw run — ' to place a thing in the category of another.' 

(c) o^x l*i*f nmXvrai It is* generally considered a sufficient account of 

^ idiom to ssiy that it resembles the Latin ' non mode,' for * non modo non.' 

Bit this explanation of ' non modo ' has been shown by Mr. Long and others to 

^iseonecL See Long on Casar, Bell. Gall, ii. 17, * quo non modo intrari, sed 

^ perspid quidem posset.' The confusion, he says, arises from translating 

'son modo/ * not only,* whereas it means ' not so much as,* and he renders the 

vnds— < into which there was not so much as a poasibility of entering, nay not 

<^ of seeing through them,* The best way of rendering the idiom seems to me 

to be—* not to speah of the first case* And similar is the force of obx ^^^ in 

GiHl : twmt is properly * how* i. s. it is v£f in its dependent form, the form 

viiicb vwf takes when it depends upon some verb, expressed or understood, and 

therefore •&% ^'*'' is ' ^ ^g ^^l how,* ^'c, and we must translate such phrases 

tt the present accordingly. * To say nothing of hindering them, you will even 

ftrmit* ^^ obx ^vtrt i^trytr, hXX* ottbi trptvw — ' to Bay nothing of running 

stvy, he was not even frightened ;* and similarly without a negative in the 

•eomd clause— e^X ^'*" '''*^' iroAcfJovf irpir^oyro el *£AAiyycs, bxxh icol r)ip 

X^fOM indttmaw, * To say nothing of routing the enemy, they also ravaged their 

territory* See note on the same idiom, iii. 42. jtpovXafi^tr 'e9pt6\^t» 

edau Krug. rightly calls attention to the distinction between the infinitive 

sad participle with these verbs, cf. ii. 18. 3, wtpuiuu airiir rfifi9uear. The first 

Mates the case as a conception, the second as a fact. icw\6eip rovi 

lnsBofipows, The conjecture fueSo^opias is quite unnecessary, * to put a stop 

ts the mercenaries* means, of course, * to put a stop to levying them,* Eriig. 

qiotet olnfBApop yhp Mpa itwX^i fvril, Eurip. Stob, 67, 8. Ka6^ 

tri kp weiaBnre, 'Poterant enim modice, potorant danculum, non aperte 

ate magnit viribut Corcyneit opitulari.' Haack. Perhaps the words are meant 

to taggest the practicability of some clandestine aid. ^aap. It is not 

easy to tee how Popp. can tuppose the imp. capable of 4neaning, ' were and still 

asmtimwa to be* Some consider that iaap is inexplicable, and conjecture tlaip^ 

BSH jsithar ttzaagely underttandt it at a tort of short cauatic vsMSt^ * vmiX^ 
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Sonne etiamnam flunt?* a reij characteristic Tonion. KrSg^ after Kimpf^ 
says the speaker refers to L 33, and renders — * are as we have eeen* — a$ we have 
said, or, perhaps, ' were on the hypothesis of our azgoment' Or might the im* 
perfect here resemble the Eng. ' were* fbr would be, tr. ' in whiek eamawrenemiee 
were the tame,* c£ infira, c 37 c, ^(^r a^roa for ^|ir &r tMrtSs, Cf. the Lat^ 
erat — ' Tempos erat dapibus sodales.' v(rrif — ^hers * the meane qf 

producing or assuring good faith,* as in Arist {Rhet^) it is ' the means ef pro^ 
dueing conviction* robs neraardpras. The Corcyneans them- 

selves, as Popp. says. But this does not much help the argument* Ibr damage 
done to them need not afifect the Athenians : besides, in this ease we dionld 
have anticipated some word denoting to punisK, rather than fixd^lmi, I suspect 
an error. Engelman explains the argument thus. The capacity of the Spaitaiis 
to punish us for joining you, is the surest guarantee for our remaining &ithfbl to 
your alliance : for if we fidl off we are at once at their merey. This is ingemoua 
and may be correct Erog. I see has coigectnred ria lurttaria ams u «. 'jfou 
ifgou r^ect us* na\ vavnK^s cr.A. Notice the collocation of the 

article, equivalent to i^ Imti/iax^ % SlSoroi, ravruc^ eScra — IJ^iUmi mrftuH^ it, of 
course, * being proffered in the shape efa naval one* 4aw • . . Ix**'^ 

These infinitives are governed by Sia^pci understood, Haack ; by («yif/pf 1, con- 
tained in e&x ^t*^^ 4 i>^XiOTptm€ts, which is equivalent to obx ^ftaims |iiyi^^<i. 
Am. ; by Kpdrtar6p iari, latent in ^AdUirra 1U9, Erog. Burgees siqppoeee Ui 
has fallen out before W. 

ChaftebXXXVL — {fl,)y9Aru r^ /*^r StSi^t ahroy, Moetannotators 
explain this passage, In^t there is no real difficulty. ' Let him understand that 
this cautious fear of his, if backed by such strength as would accrue from our 
alliance, is more likely to alarm the enemy; while his confidence in his security 
as a faithful observer of the treaty, if he refuse to accept our alliance, being 
powerless against his enemies in force is less likely to inspire them with alarm.' 
T^ Mi6t is exactly equivalent to our participial substantive, and is therefoire 
well rendered by A., * his being afraid* Ct rh ipytC6fuP0¥, ii. 59. a ; r^ ^/le^ 
fjitpop, vii. 68. r. The gist of the passage lies in the fact that ^fi^ow is made 
the predicate of rh Mi6s, a piece of false taste into which the fondness of Thue. 
for antithesis betrayed him. It would have been more worthy of the Sophists, 
as Krug. seems to suggest This passage has been judiciously selected by Dr. 
Donaldson to exhibit the difference between the use of the participle as an 
ipofAa and as a ^/la. * ^vtit^povra, w§i$6fifPos, txo9, ^ofiijaWf 5t|ivAiyor, $if, 
Itf'X^rrot, and Mfupop, are all predicates, the two futures being equivalent to 
infinitive moods of the same tense, while rh Mihs and rh Sapaew are subjeets, 
or equivalent to noun substantives.' Though Dr. Donaldson's nomenclature^ 
so far as regards the terms in which he expresses predication, is open to some 
question, few things will better repay the labour of the younger i^ent than 
a careful perusal of New Crafylus, { 300-306. See note, ch. 49 d. 
ASt^o'Tf por. The active meaning of this, too, Eriig. ascribes to its antithetieal 
position. I certainly remember no similar instance, except that whieh he qnotea, 
^«^f S4ef Mi4tm, Plato, Sgmp. 198 ▲. 

(b,) /levXt^o/itref. We must of course supply yp^hrm. Irer eft 

wapiwretrr'aUbuipfssmU: 80 in Latin, * te»tiiMi new.' ErQg.quoteiii94. i. 
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• (9. 3, T. 59. 5, TiiL ft6. 1. fitrk ik^ylwrmp caipfiy— 'if muid§ « 

rf^mtm €mem§ im comfwmeiym wUk t]k§ gnatut cpponumUiss*—^^, the 
upf w uln ii it iti far good or ofil an iavolfed in joor dedtloo to accept or 



(«.) rif *Ir«A(af • • • wfdw\9¥ ccirei. Tlio first if the oljeetiTo 
dcpoadiBg vpon wm pdmkmr, VTiih fwpect to viy^Aev itself^ ell Shep- 
pAvf a n mp k nuim t, efa. liL note on Mrpov. * Analyiit showi that the genitiTo 
^■^maeea the antecedent notion from which any other notion may be eoneeived 
^o flov; that thia antecedent notioo may haye reference, as to sereral other 
tMw^ so to kealUjf otpaniiom; that adTerbe and a4ieetiTes conTeying such a 
Motion take a genitive of that firom which the notion arises — in reference to 
"^lidi, that is to say, th^ do denote poeition or locality.' The note proceeds to 
Thne. liL 9s (which see), L %$ ; Herod. Ti. 116 ; (Bd^, T^r. t. 345 S 
T. ai4,fte. Ct note on Vx$' ^MunMei, L 75. But see also Bonald- 
453 (hb)- K3. We have the eon^Krand, not the simple vXsvt, as theOreeka 
*< iduin fent nr sd npon anything but coasting voyages. rh irBiwZt, to^ 

U eomvojf awr wtarime im ikii part rf tk$ warid to ihoH rtgwna ;* as 
U * to amnj,* is said of one who assists another in reaching his desti- 
nation, so here it is metaphorically applied to a port which materially assists 
^^ndsintheproeeentionoftheirTQyage. fi^ax^^dr^, Krag. translates, 
' ^ <le/ettSM0M^ eeiy 6ri{f nisiMiir^ 

P*maj^lmrm not togim uoupto our emmy;* and this seems to give the force 

^tlie eoUoeation. reii |ir;»vaei «. r. X. is in apposition to ^pa^yrifr^. 

(li.) r^la fihr Irro. 'Bepete mente &r fidBorr^ s. fidBrr^* Pop., who sub- 

J^ ' sed ne partidpinm obstet non ditoendi yenm repntandi noiione.' Yet 

•Tea then there is something extremely nnnatnral in the language. I haye re- 

Msd it as an instance of the nominatiTus pendens—' thero being but tkrm 

*<ntt,' then place no fall stop (as Pop.) at Koptr$tmr; and read ro^rmr li—if I 

^9 ^f iJiem^ dec Erug. supposes that the oonstmetion becomes ' anakoluthisch ' 

fion bringing the iikr and tk into stronger contrastr-or would read K^piy0(«r 

ilTMpIc if . • . r& d^e : as in fractions, we hare the article, for any g^ren part 

beeonee definite. wX^ioot ravol rait iifi9r4pai» — 'with your JUet 

mm bf our»*-^$, 'increased in number by the amount of reesels which we 

briog.' I suppose Xrog. prefers this, for he explains it in his note as the dif« 

frnotial datiTe like wikK^ and ^7^, and quotes roU rowOrois lewtoit vXcU* 

a^eevrei. Plat. Sep, 579 c In his text» howerer (first edition), he printed 

iMrifua, which I cannot help thinking the true reading—.' wUh gtmr navy, 

9kiek witt then be more nmm e roue than tkeire;* or reading ^/utipats^* wUk our 

uaitod uawu^ wkitkJ Aoe. 

C^AFixn XXXVn. — (a.) Tra kv^aKiarepow vpoeil^re^^ that you may 
he mare oertededy aequamied brforebamd,* Am« ; rather, ^mare eeeurely* for ba^ 
JJarepor refrn to security against making a eUp, or being tripped up, and 
bafakdar, 6l Lnc L 4, has a cognate sense. b^lmaip, — ^XP*^"^* ^ 

the flnt, the idea of the right, or tpor^tiieff of thoee who ask to receive their 
l eqne st , is psominent. Hence it nearly is ' daim,* In the second, the promi- 
aeoA notion is neceiit^, it is accordingly ' want' fi^ hxeyiarms 

Aw^#ii##e— ^Ml refect them without hatring « r^aeontogimfot U«* IwuMik 
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aooept T. K A.'8 note, * /a^ iJneylarms are to b« taken tQgetlier i-non ineooinlte,' 
c£ cL II a. 

(6.) ^aai hi. Erug. reads Kj* I enppoee beeanae what foUowa ia not % 
statement in any way contrasted with the preceding. Z4^aa$mir^ 

< as a preterite/ T. K A. But I do not suppose Thnc. wonld hare used tha 
same word in a future and preterite sense within a few linea. Both hare the 
same genuine aorist sense, and refer to the gmenU prineipU of receiTing allianee 
atalL See Appendix. iw\ KaK^vpyi^ — * iot khovery! ' mal-firae^ 

Hou* Cf. i. loa. M denoting the otjecti Le, motire of an action, need not 
hare called for much elucidation. i^/tfiax^ r — ^because the fewer to 

share, the more booty to divide. e&si fidprv^a, 'Lege Ur^* 

Dobree. * This is, I think, a true coneetion, and greatly improTOs the sense of 
the passage,' Am. I must renture to differ. Am. did not see that oMi is, 'and 
§0 not, and eoiuequetUfy not a wUnesi eiiker* This at least is, I think, the mean* 
ing, though the editors appear to overlook iu 99x9 vapaxaXevrrcff 

alffx^ff^frBat—ftot to be put to the bluek by kaviny to call other* tn— f.e. sneh 
as would become witnesses of their knavery. It would be scarce worth while to 
notice this, had not some (Fop.) supposed that Thuc meant, ' to ham to blmek 
/or the r^ectian qf their application;* to which Owen and T. EL A. seem to in* 
dine. abrdprnii Biff 19 Kffi|A^ri| — * thew city ^ lying in an imdepemdmU 

(i. e, requiring nothing £rom others) poeiHon, give* them the opportunity <f being 
rather judge* in their own ea*e qf the damage they may have done to any cne^ 
than that judge* *hould be (as elsewhere) appointed by mutual agreement J Or' 
we may make it wapix^i alnohs ylyrtcBai {ucoot^, ftoAXoy 4 netrh (Mr^^caf h^ 
iyirorrot instead of having Zucarrht understood as the subject of yfyrttfiai. In 
this case, Kora (vi^icai will mean, judge*, mare than could have been the ea*$ 
had they joined a league, according to the term* qfeuch league, I had always in- 
clined to this interpretation, and now see that KrBg. approves of it. Another 
is adopted by Eampf, which was indeed given by GoU. in his first ed., is. nmrdi 
^w&fiKos yiywwBai are taken in close connexion, m/oke* them rather judge*, ^ 
than make* them enter into the confederation, iih rh K.r. K-^Becauee^ 

foith lee* going forth than aU other men, they more than all other* receive the rtet 
o/the world into their harbour, putting in qfnece*9ity (or when compelled to put 
in) from etre** qf weather. The force of the various participles (sine artienlo) 
is here veiy delicate, and may easily be wrongly given. 

(c.) K&r ro^ry K.r. X. Several HSS. read koI revro, which also makes 
good sense. But perhaps the other reading comes to the same thing— «im{ 
herein have they put forward their epecum* ab*tinence t .s. and herein ooneiet* 
their epeciou* ab*tinence from alliance which they put forward a* th*ir dtfenee, 
not namdy (i. s. it is this) that they may not be compelled to join other* in ii^'u*' 
tice, but that they may commit it^'uetioe all by themedvee, and that wherein they 
get the mattery they may openly employ molenoe, and where they eeeape deteetiee* 
they may eeeretly take advantage, and in the event qfti^spropriating anything Msgr 
not be put to the blueh, so. as there would be no allies to witness the &ct, et, 
tupra. I have used the words ' openly' and ' secretly,' because I believe the 
form of the expression implies them, rh ebwpew^s Uvet^er is like r^ Mpmn^ 
MAmpaff, V. 68, and r^ t^rq^ff 4019^, tL 34. Pop. e*x 1^ «.^«^ thefom 
of azpreMioii if oompraied. and thia ela«it iitoba tikan in doM conimioa 
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«• its ezi^aiiatioii— Ir f , and oS exactly answer to each other, 
^ are another illnetration of the fact that where the Oreeks can alter the form 
th^ eeooiid espreeeion, they wiU, cf. ch. i6 a. ikXiyirr^rcpoi — 

ikepower qf other*,' A. But qy. 'grtttp* ii%v^tL supra, 




Chaftbi XXXVUL— (o.) ik^ffo'raffi— • Aom iiood aHot^frim all mnnexim 

m9,* aeareely ' have rtvoUed* as B. See L 15. lik 9apr6f — 

/nt le kut* Krog. has, *nct in this ease only* which seems the real 

iKvtfi^Bttilffaw, Krog. remarks that this and similar 
oeenr frequently in Xenophon, sometimes in the orators, never in the 
^^"^matists. BavfidC^vBat — ^here, like the Latin 'mirari,' * to be treated 

^^ reipeeC On this and similar uses of the word, see note, Sheppard's 
^^f^pkraeime, p. 71. * Amid the various colonies planted from Corinth along 
^ eoast of Epims, the greater number acknowledged on her part an hegemony 
^ loprema^. What exte^Ut of real power and interference this acknowledg- 
^t implied, in addition to the honorary dignity, we are not in a condition to 
■v.* Orote, voL ri. p. 67. 

(6.) e^y ^vi^rparff^e^tr iKwpew&s K,r.K On this much has been 

written, more especially as there is abundant MSS. authority for iwurrport^ifuw 

sad t b w p 9 wm» . If the words stand, I apprehend their meaning is, nor is it un- 

becoming in us to attack them (as otherwise it would hare been), eeeing that it 

is in no ordinary sort of way that v?e are being wronged. If our attacking them 

is extrsordinaiy, it is because our provocation has been extraordinaxy too. But 

Thnc has said this somewhat awkwardly. We do not assail them unbecomingly 

{ut, unbecoming, as we admit it under ordinary circumstances to be) withoiU 

edso being in the act 0/ suffering extraordinary wrong from thefn. Under ordi« 

naiy dreumstances, of course, a mother city fosters and protects its colony. 

Pole, who prefers the opt hrtarpaert^tfiepf does not differ much in the general 

sense. 'The opt,' he says, 'naturally follows ouk bpB&s &ir., and, like it, follows 

^iXsr Iri, and that we should not now be invading them^ a thing that ought fwt 

to br, were we not also, jv* Arnold's version, * without having received, j-c* 

wnoold require ^uni^roi. Pop. simply has iiarpnrSts ut plemmque valet ' tn- 

signiter* Krug. more accurately, ' nicht auf so ausserordentliche Weise, We 

attack them not in so extraordinary a way without, ^., explaining 'extra- 

ordinaiy' in so far as it was a war carrird on by a mother against a colony. 

Stephens prefers timpemws, supposing it equivalent to thrpoa^ms, * with a good 

face,* iiew^i^ irXevrov is well explained by BL, The power, or 

lieenee ef wealth, — i. s. which enables men to gratify their appetites and passions* 

Tacit Agriie^ ' ez patemi fortuuA tantam licentiam usurpante.' 

Cbaptsb XXXIX. — {a.) fir. This is obviously a case where the relative 
as to be resolved into a demonstrative and coi^unction — e,g, hXJ<k raCrrir. It 
is governed by vpoiceAo^^yer. Am. quotes ii. 71, 73, 74, irporaXcirai, though 
this is perhaps, as 0. objects, not precisely the same thing as the construction 
with ft noon. Krug. more appropriately, rh vwoMs wpoicaXovrruA, Equit, v. 
796. The stndent will do well to observe that rhr appertains to wpoKoXo^furor, 
mad that tho other participles ' sine azticulo ' are, as usual, olIj %fifi««tfm«a 
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as conditions to the prodication,— ' the man ufho Jnm a ground qf vantaff$ and 
security ehaUenges you to this: \4y9ip ti— • to eay e&metkiny to tie 

purpose* is the exact opposite to oJJ^r Kiytu, *you talk ahsurdity.* rhw 

is to9p . . . KaBlorayra. It is a question whether 'the eqnali^ between 
deeds and words/ or * the equality between the persons themselres and their 
opponents' be meant I incline to the former, from the £ict that Thuc is so 
partial to this particular antithesis. Pop. considers that the introduction of 
i/iolvt is a suffident arg;ament against this view. But may it not be the sort 
of pleonasm not unusual in such fSeuniliar phrases. ' Their acts ail the same as 
their words* because it was the acts more particularly that the speaker had in 
his thoughts, and meant to say should correspond to (^ftoSa tliMu) the worda. 
Erety one laughs at the negro's saying, ' Caesar and Pompey are veiy like, but 
specially Pompey,' yet there is a meaning at the bottom of it. The second re- 
calls the first to recollection more than viee versd, itay0pt(saOat» 

Here again it is doubted whether a contest at law, or one by arms is meant. 
Pop. decides in favour of the latter, and with reason, since it seems to be ex- 
plained by oi) vpb^ voXiopKctr. 

(6.) wptp with the infinitiye is usually employed in affirmations; it doet, 
however, occur in negations with the usage of a preposition, Thuc. L 6S ; ii. 5 ; 
yii. 50 ; Kriig. The difference between wph^ wcKuptcw and vphr iwokioptow 
r6 x(^^ concerning which usages some discussion has taken place, appears 
to me simjdy the difference between a general, or generic statement, and a 
special one respecting a tact. The first is, btfore besieging the place, hrfbre prth 
eeeding to such an act as besieging the place ; the second, btfore they hesiegsd the 
placet btfore they did this d^nite act qfbekieging the place. This princiide is, I 
believe, correct, and of wider application, et wfh^ iafitdptu^, said of that which 
never became a fact, ii. 67. 9^a^6pevs Swrat is connected of coarse 

with a^, but Krug. considers that o& dio^povf agreeing with Jyior would be 
much more appropriate. 

(c.) r^rc 9poai4pcki — ' then to come for ailianee! It is said that rsferenoa 
is made to the revolt of Samos, but the whole may be general and indefinite. 
iiiroy€p6fie9oi — * having had no part in their delinguenciee* Xrqg. quotes 
AwayiyytffBeu rrjs fJidxyis, Herod, ix. 69. iyaXiifidrttw Jcr.X. Even 

Bloomf. has in his last edition given up the authenticity of these wordk We 
may suppose them to have crept in from a summary of the arguments attached 
in the maigin, or to be, as Ar. suggests, a quotation from some other author 
appended by the copyist in the way of illustration. Their antiquity is proved 
by the imitation cited from Dio Cassius, xli. 30. It is difficult to make anything 
of fi6im9, which probably is corrupt. Krug. connects h/^erixifs with efrw— so 
innocent. If the whole have any meaning, it must run thus, — wdxai 94 jc r. X. 
No, but not toithout having long ago made you partners in their power, ought 
they now to make you partners in its results ; whereae, \f their faulte (the matton 
laid to their charge) are the only things in which you had no share, then (effrw) 
ought you not to share in the consequenees. On Ktr^kaeanas, see Elms, ad JM. 
v. 793. * aeumaai et notrAroffBai diversa sunt, illud rem aliquam emm alOe eom» 
munioare, hoc, rst alicv^jus partieepe fori significat' He does not add, as ho 
might have done, that this difference flows directly item, the nature of the 
middle voioe, and may be illustnted by numberless other cisei. Mr. BiddU 
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(7S>«Mmi iL) mUrpwtM idvmv ofartfrom tkt eomejuenees, the offeneei nmply, 
^ qvotM Soph. B, 153, •Htm ^ fuAi^ t^kmt, &x^ ^^^ fipovAw, and Antiff. 
3^1 4x fM' *Ai^f /i*S9«f iftU^u, 

Cb&ftbi XL.— {o.) 4px^P^*^* — ' fc^ eojM'-*' iM ar» donw/ by the rhetorical 
^ of the pceeent. T. K. A. Bat it seems to me there is a difforenee between 
Hur ind ifxh*^ uid that the latter means ' yo« see ue now commff forward' 
^ s leholar as Dr. Bloomfield ought not to write in so loose a style as he 
^ here. ' ^^^Mia, present for preterite, as often in ficM, since, as erery 
^ bows, it is beeanse %Km is derired from a preterite, that it contains a 
Merits BotioQ, or the notion of a completed action, ficm implying the result of 
^pnrioiis coming.' 

(h.) f I fffpiyrac, like ' si ' with the indicatiye, assumes the hypothesis, {/*, as 
*>tf he m l wu U ed, it is epeeified, fieixerai is employed rather than 

^Mi\fnu, owing to that tenden^ towards yiracity of narratire in the Greek 
^^iten which inducee them to employ the exact w<nds of the persons or docu- 
^*Btto which they refer. See 51 a. ikxx* Ztrris fiii , , , itrr* 

*hins vefiy^ffi. The difficulties which hare been felt about this passage 
^ best be understood from the remarks of Peile and Arnold which follow. 
%fint says, I agree with Barer in thinking that the former /a^ is to be taken, 
^ with hn ar tp m^ , as most commentators hare supposed, but with Sf rrcu, and 
^ not merely on account of the t^rts fiii voi^4rfft that follows, but because, in 
^ it cannot be taken otherwise ; since in the absolute predication, or in 
^Utthis's words, the definite denial, of not fraudulently wiUidrawing himself 
^ another, e^ and not /d^ would be required. 'Ovrti fi^ implying * in eyeiy 
(an that a man shall not,' yirtually expresses an excepted case ; and it is thus 
^ I understand the passage. ' The agreement does not extend to those who go 
^tkefr^udiee qfane qf the parties, but is to be understood with this proviso 
i^yi^ that a man is not fraudulently to separate himself from another, and so 
njuire protection, p^otfided also that to those who receive him, he shaU not, if they 
en wise, occasion war in place of peace,* To this I should be inclined to reply 
that Cms |d^ hnarep&p is not a case of ' absolute predication,' or ' definite 
denial ;' it snggesta an hypothetical case, and does not describe a definite indi- 
TidnaL It means * in the case qfa man being found to do so,* and being in fact 
equiTalent to <f rit /c^, is therefore properly followed by n^ and not ouk, Mat- 
tlds's idea ia, that where the relative refers to a definite person of whom some- 
thing definite is denied, we hare tarts ob, but when to indefinite persons con- 
csired of oollectiTely by the mind, where it may be in fact rendered by siquis, 
Irrif fkii is required, cf . ch. 118. This is equivalent to the explanation above 
giran, and therefore forms no impediment to the more obvious way of taking the 
panwgn 7X# treaty is framed, not for the ben^ qf those who betake themselves 
U OM aDiemesfor the damage qf others; buifor s/uch as, withotU depriving others 
^ihs hen^ if their aid, are in want qf security; and for eueh as will not turn 
peace into war to those who receive them, tf they behave themeelves, or assuming 
tkai tkq act wUk discretion {ct supra el ^((npreu) so. d 8c(4m«m«. This somewhat 
sense of hroarepmr oMr 6\Xo9 ia amply supported by Eruger^s refer- 
repUfsr Ivera imnrHr wevliaugro fini wimn ianartf^atuf 0aatX4wtf Xen. 
MdL iw.h^u fwXad^ Xefforliamf r^t wikemt hnrrefHr, Bern* xziii« v ^ 
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have yentu^d to give a yeraiou which feems to make il ^w^ftMSn iatelligiUa. 
Arnold, however (as I hare hinted). Dale, and othen, cannot nadentand it» as 
it ocean. *There is a confusion in the expression, and the words il ^ wf f peSn 
have really nothing to do with the sentence as it is actually esptessed, which 
is suggested, as it were parenthetically, to the writei^s mind, hut whidi he did 
not set down in words. If written at length, it would thus run :-*' lU hem^ 
qftke trmty was UUendedfcr tuek cmly as tkould not mvolv Mom, 10*0 reeekm 
them, in war, a$, if you an wise, y<m wiU take care thai thu$ mm do not m^dm 
you! A. Erug., following the Qerman translator, says, ^ au^poreiai helongs 
to what follows. 

(c.) &fi^rff 4r9ac re^re wf. Erug. makes iiiua suh. the suhject of the verb, 
and ro^ovf object, ^punitk these, not witkoui invdlvmg you,* Fbpp. and others 
make ro^ovf the subject, and ^^rtote the passive infin., which is more ob- 
vious, though the passive occurs less often than the med. voice. 
SUaioi 7' f o-rc. See Jelf; $ 677. fiiw ye. Krug. says, apparently 

for /Ur ydp, Mye at any rate generally stands to attract attention to some paiw 
ticular which illustrates or confirms what has gone before. T. EL A. quotes a 
good remark of Buttman's on the distinction between the two phrases. ' Com 
quis uno argumento vel ezemplo aliquid probat, potest hoc ut sidBciens adfesre ; 
quod fit partienU ydp ; potest etiam signiflcare plura qnidem posse desiderari* 
sed hoc nnum satis grave esse, quod fit addito ye, **eerte," "eaUam," ' MUUob, 
p. 46. kwaatix^ i> the holding back of the hand, and not striking 

hence it means a mere temporaiy truce. Erug. remarks that eoBoept in Thve. 
it is rare in Attic prose. For Si^ < tn a etaie rf! see Jelt | 617. i. 3, h. An. 
thus states the rationale of the matter — ' hk denotes the cixeumstances aooom* 
panying the action or situation spoken of ; or, more generally, whatever is iat«r> 
posed between the beginning or end of an action.' To me it seems that aa 
physically lik would denote the course of the diameter of any spherical body ; 
so metaphysically it denotes what is as it wers centzal to certain surrounding 
circumstances, which, so to speak, envelope it. So Am.'s eaunples. <<' Ix^^^ 
c]iMu — *to be enveloped by concision;' IC Ir^aXeiea-^ to be enveloped in 
security ; ' Si* fx^pof yep4a9at^' to get into the middle of a quarrel ;' and simi- 
larly, Ztk luixus fyx^oBai, iL 1 1, a, and et omnino, ch. 4a e. Bi^ nMr^tr, See 
note 17 a. 

(d.) el XP^ ahreis ifi^peiw-^'on the queetion whether it be expedient to 
aid them,' See supra, note on fioiXerai, ch. 27 a, and 40 b. ^avttrni 

ykp h K,r,K * There trill be found quite ae many among your aUiee who will 
come over to ue* Jelf; $ 817, 4. abr6w rcr*— swiy man/or himee(f, 

whoever he may be, et iv. 6a b ; L 43 ; and vi. 77. rhw rrf^isr yom 

will be laying down your law against your own eelvee^ ^ M in this senses aa 
in Dem. 51, i, i^t* biur aJMle ialade rh Mot reihre KmreauemuiAres (quoted by 
Erug.) is the exact opposite to vp^f , cum genitivo, wpbt rmr Ixtrrwr ^olfie rW 
rlitoprlBfis, "Eanp, Ale. ' It seemed established as practical intematioiial law 
that neither of these two great aggregate bodies should intermeddle with the 
other, and that each should zestraiii or punish its own <i«tolmliiBit msnbsn.* 
Qrote, voL vi. p. 66. 
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f^'^'it^ P^ I99f nota upon in w^kkk wupaXtKouriri rS^ Suratiir— Am 

Ui wumy ^ik$fUa$ wkidk is migki have wrged, Krug. quotes ▼• 97 ; 

^ to, ftDd other anthon. The idea ezpfeseed hj the words is eridently nu 

be eQBtnsted with kl^im^w x^^«^» which mi^t be rendered— >'« c<aisi « 

^rmiitwde^ vpht i^at — * to mry$ im your prtsena* 

* 4wixf^^9u%, The meamng of this word has been disputed. The < 

with which a comparison has been made is 4r M Y«rj^ ird^, td iw^xi 

fdXnwTWk ymmuns raSra roSn Mpi/n veitSri, Her. iii. 99, where the ^ 

fcrs to fkmiliar intexooorsa. We may, therefore, understand it here to im 

cm ik$ ctker iand/riends, ao at to 6s on a tfuy /awUliar footing with 5 

this seems to me established by the sense of * mutuality,' ' interchai 

has been prored to attach to M in composition. See note on ^1^ 

44. Others hare seen in the kwt, the idea of ' over and abom;' conseque 

XfiHai is with them ' abuti-^to mmie fta unfair ute rfifou* 

{K) rcAr ykp K,r, X. For the history see Herod, ti. S9. b 

Brfcre,* an uncommon ussge. Krug. It is * beyond* in reference to ti 

the present as a stand-point—* in times lying beyond the Persian ii 

Krfig. prints it aa a ^oss. vp^t rhp Alyip^r&w v^Xt / 

Hood. T. 15. iwiKpdrii^tp, A Thucydidnan word. 

sPlryiiidbw,p. 351. That the Corinthian fleet htd really no rigli 

the result to themselTes, is remarked by Muller, JEffinetiea, p. : 

The American editor translates this word in a special note, ' vieU 

'^aich is only worth observing, as it encourages a sort of inaccuracy to wl 

junior student is too prone. It is of course, ss may be seen from its to: 

the wt€ans offing the better pf, fo. 
(c.) AvffpLjrrei wapk rh rticar — * reffordkse qf even/tking in compar 
Tktory* ie. all other things when placed beside rictory seem as nou 
^lus would be perhaps unnecessary to notice, had not Am. translated it — 
^^ mke rf conquering* and Bl. prm, or propterffor the take </. Eriig. qu 
^^ s wMi iew cort^p^iK* v"^ 1^ altrxp^r rt bwofuuw, Plato, Apol, p. 28. 
^' sal vpircper ix^P^* J— *ewa supposing him to be formerlg an ene 
^rug. ingeniously remarks that vp&rt^p gires to f the force of a prsete 
^>oU. compares the German * ron jeher '—from an earlier period* 
•tcffta cr. X. — Tkeg dispose, or manage worse, even their own affairs owin 
^enitewtent qftke moment, i,e, the excitement naturally engendered by s' 
^th an enemy. B. has, less rightly I think — */or the sake rf their anim^ 
St the moment,' See rii. 70 ; iii. Sa ; r. 3x. 

CHAPncB XLIL— (a.) ip ipBufi^eiprtt. This rerb (Kriig. rema 
^tin gorems the genitire, yi. 60, i, whereas the accus. most generally foil 
iL The latter case denotes that the sction of the Torb simply operates upoi 
olgect, as is the case with any other transitire ; in the former it is equiva 
to fferrl(9i9, Le. with the accus. it is to ' consider' with the genitire to ' 
eider about* a thing. P9^rep6s nt, T.K. A. explains as equj 

<r rts 4av^ pe^rt^t— • each younger man;* rather say, and in the case of 
mess that is younger, let him deem. &{io^r i» — attracted in numb< 

the Bsariat nominatiTe. hfi6p§a$ai — *to requite,* here in a £ 

CI ir. 63, a. Am. and others explain the word at length, but th« 
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no peculiarity which does not directly follow fiom tfao natnm of the mid. Toice, 
which the student should elaborate for himself. c^ veXff^4^«< — 

< tfi ease he skall go to war;* the most simple and naked fonn of stating the 
hypothesis ; ^p voXc/a^, 'inHs event <^hi$gomg to war,* seems to me to bo 
used, when reference is more particularly intended to the oonzse of aetioii thio 
to be pursued. See the remarks on ch. lao c 

(6.) r6 rt ykp ^vft^ipew iw f icr,K Far expediency moetfiUawi ^^om 
that eouree ^ eondwct wherein a man makee/eweet mUtakee; or perhaps we 
should say* •commits the fewest errors;* for Kriig.is apparently right in saying, 
'moralisch, am wenigstenfehU! r^ fiiKKew. Not, I think, here, 

' the future qfthe war* — i,e. the nature of its contingencies, though this might 
be easily supported ; but, the ' ooming qf the war * — Le, whether it will oome or 
no. parepkr 48i| cr.X. This is of course in strong antithesis 

to 4¥ h^aru ictirai— * which is already hrfore your eyes, and not a matter of the 
future at all.* i^^cXc7i»— to take a little owoy/ivfii— f.«. in somo 

degree do away with. For the history, c£ L 103. 

(c.) Katphp fxetf4ra— c£ fox^ fxor, c 36 a, * when possessing the qnaUty ^ 
^opportuneness* — i.e. when seasonably timed— coming in season. r^ 

*f^p /i^ ikSiicff «r. For to abstain from i^furing omis equate is a safer soinres rf 
power^ than to be so excited by the prospect of immediate advantage, as to graep 
at aggrandisement surrounded by perile. This I beUere to be the general mean- 
ing of the words. rf abrlna ^avip^f-^* the advantage immediate^ 
btfore your eyes * — Le. that of adding the Coreyrean marine to your own. 
Scjk KtwHrtir r^ w\4or fx**'' — ^ia ^he taking more than our rights anddet 
dangers, rh vX. fx<(y is opposed to the equally abstract notion, rh fi^ iSuccZr. 
I cannot understand why T. K. A. should declare ' the article is used because % 
particular unfair advantage is meant' This is not true, and if it were, could 
the article be absent had the advantage not been particular? hk KtA^tmr^ 
T. E. A. explains by ' through,' i e. ' with dangers* But see supra, e. 40 b ; it 
means such a taking, or possession, would be * enveloped by dangers.' 

Chajteb XLIII.— (a.) w-ffptvtvrMir^rff — having fallen into the cireum' 
stances under which we ourselves at Laeed^emon proclaimed the principle, that 
every man should have the chastising of his own edlies — off is governed by the 
participle : I do not think that Krug.'s proposition ir oIi is necessary. 

(b.) revrer iKeirop K.r. X. iictiror is of course the predicate: 'this is 
that opportunity* — i.e. the sort of opportunity which people recognise to be the 
one in which, &c. The Aristophanic roDr* inuro will at once occur to the reader 
as paralleL retavra 94, For the corresponding /i^, see the doee 

of the Coreyrean speech. 

Ckafteb XLTV.— <a.) nal 9ts. •Etiam bis advoeatd oonvooatume,* indi- 
cating, I suppose, something remarkable, though the same thing occurred iiL 36. 
r$ ikkr vporip^ It seems to be doubted whether these words agree with 
il/Up^ or iiacKnai^ The former being more £yniliar, is perhaps more probable ; 
but it is of little importance. /4cr ^7rM^ai»— used rather ' sensn 

pregnanti,' since the meaning is, ' so dtered their purpose aenotto make ;' or, as 
we say, 'changed their minds not to make;* equivalent, thorsfon, to pnererpdmes 
fyiwrar. CL turaytmrui rk wpeMoyptha, iiL 4a a^iat9 must 
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e«HiiMCtcd with (ii|ivXf cr. fbr althoiigh Matthi» rapposed it to be gorerned 

^•ciVffMT, all the later gnunmariam (Bostk &e.)conteiid that ictXti^ ov vomZt 

only legitimate eonttmetioa. (v^^ax'a— ^vi/Aax'o. That 

wwda weie not, in eommcm parianceb tmj pontiyely oppoeed, eeeme 

from the me of the lint in the more ipeeial meaning of the second, t. 17, 

9 ; and, ae Fdp. obeerree, (^^i/uix*' ^ hrUovpt, e. 53, iii. 7a It seeme 

Bt that iwtftmxfM ie a defensire eompact, implying the obligation to aid an 

if iaral^ : (kyvwx^ therefor^ when oppoeed to it, muet stand for * offen- 

mllianee.' But the tmth is, that the latter became a sort of icou^r Jro/io, 

Was Qscd generieally tor any alliance. Dr. Donaldson, New Cratylua, § 174, 

that the Ibiee of M in composition, where it denotes * mntnality,' 

^^«idiaBge,' ' the ronning of one thing into another,' has not been sufficiently 

Wfd bj Gnek scholars. In this way, hniimyU wonld mean ' mi aUiane^/ar 

^^Sif irftmci* He amply iUnstrates this meaning of the preposition by other 

^^"^tiont. The student should eonsnlt the section. Ct ch. 41, htixfiii^m, and 

^^ t5, Iw^^iri^fspra. Jto'Tt re^f adre^t cr.X. Pop. remarks 

this fbrmnla passed into Latin nsage ; at least he qnotee ' eoedem amiooe 

^)w inimicos (alibi hostes) habere.' Liry, zxix. a}, zxzr. 50, izxrii. i. Cf. 

>^nL 75,iiL la 

(A.) aal J(f— of coarse for effrwr, 'enm Mas;' t.«. eren though they were 

reject the proflbred alliance. IvyKpe^cir Axx^Xoif— to meor 

vlker out by wnUtud attriiiom, or eonjliet, as we say. Krug. quotes ' bello 

,' Hor. Ep. I. ii. 7, and Pop. Isoc. Pan, c 37 ; Dem. de Cor, § 19. 

« k9$99§ar€p9ts el^ir — 'that they might find the Corinthians and the 

navd fowen more itfeak iohen they went to war with them, should any 

nectaUy wries* The dat. are governed by KoBurrwrrcu, and arc in the pre> 




XLV. — (a,) Zixa ravs. Probably quite enough for the purpose, 

^* Krog. obserres. It is not easy to see why Pericles should be suiipectod of 

^^^kevarmness in the cause, as Bloom, (ed. prior) suggests. The story told by 

^ntsrth (Perid. c. 29), that he meant to show contempt for the Corinthians 

^? the smallnets of the number, implies an unmeaning act of impolicy, absurd 

^ 10 far-seeing a statesman. AafccSaifi^yicr. Cimon, it seems, 

W six sons, to three of whom he gare the names of the nations for whom ho 

•Cted M9 Proxenus, i.e, AamSai/t^riot, 'HXciot, and dcrroXot. Ai6ri/i9S 

tile father, as Popp. suppoees, of Strombichides, mentioned in the 8th book. 

rmr igtipmr Ti xt^P^*"^. Bloomf. explains ff ri r&r x*^'*^ Utir^^/toany 

«f their flaee$! and remarks that such a separation of the article from its noun 

1^^ the goreming word, or by another, though found chiefly in Ionic writers, is 

not unknown in Attic Greek, as i. 106, ^r tov x^^^ t^tAroy, But in this case 

TMT sUnds for rims, and the instances are not parallel. With Kriig., I doubt 

the admiseilality of such a collocation in Thuc, and with him would read x*^^ 

m m e place amony the number 0/ those belonyiny to them. It is impossible to 

iva what T. K. A. means by declaring that Kriig. would read ^f t&p iituror ri 

The Sdiol. says Epidamnus is hinted aU e0ri» — * in this cassJ 



CmAroM XLVL— (A.) wpoad/itiap^^drew near: 
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Chap. 47.] NOTES ON THUCYDIDE8. 

Xtfi^v «. T. A. A ftill discussion of the geographical diflEicultiee here iarot^ 
would require too much space. The student may consult Bloomf., who hu ^^^^ 
corporated CoL Leake's valuable obeerrations. The principal poinU made «^^^ 
seem to be, that Xifi^y is a predicate, tkere i$ a harbour, — t.tf. a port ealle^^ 
Cbeimerium, as well as the promontory ; that it is the object of the writer 
point out the locality of Cheimerium, though he does it awkwardly ; that 
irrhs means w<ndfimy, i,€, the riyers; that Cheimerium is Cape Varlam; but^ 
that the Fbrt Cheimerium is not, as was once thought, to be found in the Bort 
of Parga, but in the ruins discovered by Colonel Leake on the ot}ier side of the 
promontory. Bloomf. translaUon best explains the passage : — * Now there is a 
port, and above it, removed from the sea, is a city called Ephyra, situated in 
the Eleeatis of Thesprotia, alongside of which the Acherusian Lake disem- 
bogues into the gulf, a lake deriring its name £rom the river Acheron, which 
after running through Thesprotia, has its outlet into it. The river also'— I 
suppose Thyamis, though BL omits the word—' runs to seaward in a parallel 
direction, dividing Thesprotia and Cestrine, between which rivers the promonUnry 
Cheimerium juts out' 'E^^piV. This Ionic form instead of 'Ef^ 

is given in most texts, because the reading in the-MSS. is '£^^, and in one 
'E^i}^. It appears that the grammarians declare this to be a word which 
always retained the Ionic form. But since Strabo, Steph. ByzanL, and othen 
employ X^vpo, Popp. strongly suspects the reading. The *'Bp4p^ of Homer is 
of course Corinth, and Thuc would not have borrowed the form from hia 
writings to apply it to this town. f^ciori. Krug. prints i^b^t 

because of ii. 101, and iv. 103, but he admits that the best MSS. have f^tiri. 
ftrf X<» — raises itself up, iv. 53, 3; vii. 34, a. Kriig. Cf. Hermann on Soph. 
(Edip. Col, 674. 

Chapter XLYU.— (a.) St^/ierci— ' The swine pastures;* now St Nioolb 
di Sivota. According to Leake, they lie five or six miles S. of the mouth of tha 
Thyamis. 

(6.) ZaKvwBltfp, This seems at variance with what is said of the Coicy- 
ssans, c 31. We must therefore suppose that they had made an application at 
the same time as they sent an embassy to Athens, and were suocessfuL See 
Pop. in his larger edition. ir rp iiw^lp^ — i. «. the mainland eloee by 

the Sybota. rf ifwtlpv'arfi itmk K4fnvpa9 ^<ipy, for in the time of Thucydidee 
the word was not yet a proper name. Pop, See notes on iii. 54. The Chaonians 
are principally the baz4>arians meant 

Chaptbb XLVm. — («.) TpiSr ifit^Hw 9 i-rieir-^prmiieions far three days* 
Krug. compares ii. 13 ; iii. x ; vi. 34 ; and Xen. Hdl, v. 3. ai. This sufficiently 
proves how little the ancient triremes were calculated for anything like a long 
voyage. bs ^vl wawiiax^e^r. We have the dative, iii. 4, vi. 34, 

but this is a case where small reliance can be placed upon MSS. The 6t, ia 
cases like this, seems to me to indicate adherence to a common practice, drew 
up as ships are wont to do when going imto action, or, at any rate, that tha aet 
deecribed by the verb ia compared with, and referred to a similar elasa of acts ; 
even its is Ueiatita fioeXifums ar^meieaBtu, Xen. Anab» i. i, 1 1, means * such 
an expedition as would be oiganiaed against the Fisidiant.' T. K. A. conilaiiia 

VI 



Icl« ii Dot applieil to Itiinga luffidcntlj' familiar sod detmits not l« need 
fiuriKtit.'UiiUi, &e. Sea Data. eh. t •. So va laf' right," laft,' not 
'lh«ri|iit,"tlialeft.' 

trt^ XLIX. — (a.) ri #i|fi«Ta. Tba lignal ma a aort of flag Tailed 
■•It o( pole. Tha oppoaita Unn to denota the loweriDg of the lignal in 
« pal an end to ths actioo, is trnnontatii, i. Sj, i. Tbe Uacedoniani 
criHaoa flag tar the tame pnrpoaa, Plat. PkHap. 6. Similorlj among 
■HM, At""'*", xzrii. id, 9 ; Caaar de B. G.'ii, »o ; Erug. 
•4— tha mgnlar taim for an obatinatalj-oontMtad combat, not fonnd, 
rig., in Xenophoa. aix 'f ■(••*, ■:■ xtfrtpi bj » aort of 

,mt »e Msol iji tie teitiiet 4^ lie fortiet. BL Taraioii approred by 
L, 'ItM txtdUni! 'mmUrioui! doea not aeem deiinble. Krug. tayi, 

vpav^dkaiir. Bekker pndera thia to rfoafliiAMn, which oenin in 
9l Bnt itdoMUOtaeemiieeeMaiy toaltcithepreaant, 'mimfil^ikippM 
t l mt / tii lt of «M mietUr' i <. in the nantieal Mnaa of ' laying a ahip 
of aaother.' nia optatiTe of eonna ezpraaMa ' indefinite ttiqntoej' a* 
t ialt*. iwtXttrra—' pet dear.' mmrarrivrts 

rra. BL )a right in aaying, ' tha aenae ia maintainad a piffiM tUttmia,' 
tiMB D. in tnnalatilig, 'titg tet to, and foagU;' it inplittt that tlu^ 
atu « tagnlar «et amy, like a body of inlantiy, ItttwXti. 

ralMion, BL Mema to think, coiraapoDda to tha modern erolntioa of 
■( tba lina' employed ao aneecaaAilly by Bodnayand Nalaon, and the 



Chap, so.] notes ON THUCYDIDB8. ^ 69 

arpvnrtol is sabstitated, becaiue they were the responsible parties in the *Att. 
r^cf , and the real causes of the delay. Kriig. plaMS a stop at fpXM"* thereby 
maldng Mi^ff ol Trpor.d, sort of nom. pendens. T^y w^iff^^tw. 

See i. 45. 

(<f.) rkt ^Kiiyks ipiifiovs. In this collocation, as in rp ST^ hmiwr^, ir. 
Ill, Tcuf rawl ico^^cui, vii. 37, rkr rr^ror /A^yoar, Tii. 70, we have what Dr. 
Donaldson calls secondary predication, and the whole is equiralent to—' tMey 
setfir$ to the tents^andthe iemis were empty* The idiom is of course familiar to 
every scholar ; but I have some doubt whether this mode of explaining it suift- 
dently points out the &ct that the a^jectire or participle so pboed contains 
the cause or condition of the whole predication : as rhw Mpa yiiKiavrru Irwe 
is not — * he etruck the man, and the man wae laughing;* but, he struck the man 
because he laughed. Here I should render, they set fire to the tents as they/mmd 
them empty. D.'s * burnt the deserted tents,* may be defended by the ambiguity 
of the English idiom, but should not hare been given in a yersion intended for 
students, as it might mislead. See more on the subject, notes on L 36 a; 
iii. 57 a. f pif/AOf is in Thue. of two, and also of three terminationi. 

9iiipwairar, BL way of accounting for the force of the prep, is probably 
correct. They searched through (pth) and carried o£f, V*^^> ^'Kt Articles ; mm 
infra, viii. 31 and 36. 

(«.) hw6 — */rom an oriyinaUy smaBer number* i,e, no, see eh. 47, which 
even united with the ten from Athens would not equal the Corinthian fleet of 
150. See ch. 46. hwpe^airtffrtis. Said properly of an act which 

required no wp6^affa to excuse it ; therefore it means more ' openly' and ' on* 
heBitatingly.' Xafiwp&s, ^awtpAs, Cf. ii. 7, 'deariy,* indisputabiy^ 

Kriig. cf. Xofxirpk pUai, vii. 55. $pyov etx^ro — ' set to work,* lit. 

Jteld himself to it, k> in German, * Chiffdas Werk e\frig an* Bie- 

miKpir; There was no longer any dietmction between friend and foe, BL illiif* 
trates by St James ii. 4 (BL ref. is wrong), o& iiwpiBnrt h keaneis, where the 
meaning obviously is — Have you not made invidious distinctions among your* 
sdvcsf is revro ikpdyicfis — *to such a pitch of necessity* *eo 

necessitatis* Krug. explains ' to such an inevitable collision* comparing it rtwf 
iufdymis 6 x6yos ISfCfi. Flat. Thetet, 170 a Compare ^f revro ^w§if6pas, iiL 59. 
it rovro BvervxlcLs, vii. 86. The usage of Iwiwww in this impersonal way \b 
elsewhere, says Krug., confined to the meaning equivalent to tvi^i9i|. There 
seems little authority for Iwiwwer accepted by many editors. Fop^ suggests 
that wiarra may be supplied to Ivriirwr from oM^r. The SehoL understanda 
r jk vpdyfMra, 

Chapteb L.— (o.) r& ^xd^ii ic,r,\, ' They did not attempt to lash fast 
and tow after them the hutts qf the vessels which they happened to sink^ Th<» 
opt. expresses the indefiniteness of the whole : the aorist is used because there 
is no intention on the part of the writer to connote the exact time of the action 
of the verb. Entertaining thoee views on the nature of the aorist^ expreaed 
elsewhere, I do not attribute so much importance as others to the controveriy 
maintained between Madvig and Kriiger in their Greek Grammars, whether tha 
aor. optative in non-hypothetical reUtive clauses, be a prmtsriium^ or d«. 
Krug. would naturally quote the present ease in confirmation of his opinioB 




NOTES OK THUCTBIDES. [Book I. 

it if. A. directs attention to the (act that mrti^ttwf only implies a 

linking; or waterlogging of the shipe. Thie it clear from Herod. Tiii. 

and from the Dmdoos case of Aiginnec, where some of the Athenian com- 

en after the action proposed vXc tir M rha MiraSffSiNrvtat vovt , iral roirf ^«^ 

dif Kw-Xtferrff f is of conrse not used in the tech- 
of ItlcvAevf in last ch., hat simply — *$aU»nff ikuxmgh! t.«. the scene 




(6.)*gAXi|^i cr.X. "With reference to the naral actions in the Persian 
^^^-^ifyCrrf twr «^ «^f . Cf. i. i a. ^voSm seems strange for tvirtpi, but 
Miapi it is meant to express the greatness of the confusion, rendering it im- 
Wiible that anything of the eharmcter of the ressels could be made out. 

(i) maX Z^tLi 4^«y Xeciraf. The ml has been yeiy oflfensiye to editors. 
^ Pop. ezplanatioa seems satisfactory : the vXi&lfiet are those which came sea- 
*oithj out of action ; but baide these, ten had never been in action at all, for 
l&e Ooicyreans had iio triremes, see ch. 15, and of theee only no were em- 
ployed in the battle. Engelman, thinking this ^veiy obecnre,' proposes to 
nader nd * ria.,* so that vXiM^iec and Aeival should mean the same i^ipe. This 
■■• of nd I cannot but consider reiy dubious. Ho supports it by reio^wv atol 
inmm t m kprnfrmtdfrmf, Plato, Apol, p. a6 a, which he says is only used to 
denote one class of A^uyri^iora. But I am not sure that it only denotes one 
of them ; and the word raiovrof , owing to its collocation in such phrases 
m1 trap«nrX4^ia, has a particular usage which renders it impossible 
lor us to quote the aboye phrase as any authority for such a use of icol in the 
text. Of the other reference to iii. 16, rd rt wp&rtpov rrrii'ni^iva ical ct n 
ifi^fikmrriim atol l^a ip rtut vpiv itrfioKais waptkiktiwro, we can only say — ' Nil 
agit ezemplum quod litem lite resolvit.' 

(e.) iwtwtn^wi^ro, * £tsi Graeci non roiwra sed raiopa f 8ciy dicunt, tamen 
promiscni w«i»r(((w et voioWCw usurpant.' Stanley ad JEach, S, c. T, y. 174. 
The >LSS. here as elsewhere exhibit both. wp vfipaw, sc. M vp^/iroy 

li/srfsjTn, rowed stemward. The object of this eyolution sometimes, was to 
gain space for returning to the charge, and sometimes, as here, to present the 
k«at ynlnerable part of the ship to the enemy. Cf. Herod, yiii. 84. Thuc. 
i. 51; iiL 78 ; yii. 36. Krug. cf. the military phrase M w6ia h^x^P*^' 'Xau, 
Jmab. y. 3, 31. ^Xf7«4 &fi Jrt ir, * too few to aid' Cf. a, 61, b ; 

5. Ill b. This sort of comparatiye usage of the positive is not peculiar to 
Greek. Thus we might wf— few for the purpose, Cf. i\lyovs c7mu rp ffrpartf 
Tf M^itir 0vftfiti\Uw, Her. vL 109, and again yii. 107. See Jelf, $ 666. Matt. 
|44«. 

CmAFTEM LL — (a.) /AaXXor ig rev d^arevf — 'more than to the Corin- 
thiaas.' Ik rev Afaveet — ^yerbially. Pop. quotes as similar cases from Thuc, 
dm yee fartfev, iy. 79, 4m rev vpo^aytvt, iiL 43, and others. iBaifi^Coih^ 

wmtdend €i tkt Corintkiana backing water, as we might say. See Jelf, $ 495, 
oba. 3. i^^ef iKffirai IvivXtfev^'ir — as often, a transition to the 

wofda actually used, * yonder are shipe eaUing up to ue* See ch. 40 b. 
|prff0'c^ra(ff — ' darkness was closing in* 

(6.) IrtXevra it r^xro. See note iii. 78, ended at night, t.e. lasted up to 
■j^aadthao ended, ch. 58 b. 'A»8eK/8i|r. Thia ia tlk« ii«^« 



Chap. 53.] NOTES ON THUOTDIDES. ^W 

known Andocides the orator, who afterwirds played so important a pari in 
reference to the mutilation of the Hermn. Apfilirawr; sc •/ inter. 

* Sttbjectnm enim mntatnm ex medio apparet,' Pop. Bat I am not conrineed 
that the word cannot mean, ' hronffkt their akipi to mooring,* without any aiieh 
awkward change of Kubject. al ffxeo-i r^tf iwk rfir 'Adiyy«y, 

aCrai. In this and some other passages of Thucydides, as iy. 9. i, ri. 96. 3, 
vii. 41. I, the article seems used in somewhat an anomalous manner. I fully 
agree with Engelman that to alter the passages, as Krug. would in this ease, is 
futile, for how can we account for their existence ? The correction of them, 
which we find in some few HSS., is much more probably owing to the hand of 
the traniicriber. It only remains, therefore, to conclude that Thucydidea is 
somewhat peculiar in his way of employing the article. Now if a writer were 
to say, ' The ships firom Athens, those, I mean, which Glauoon commanded,' no 
one would express any surprise. But here we have ' these* instead of thoae. 
May not this, however, be ascribed to the same principle of composition upon 
which, as aboTe, we hare a transition to the directa actio in w^s imumi K.r.X., 
the narrator viridly entering into the action, and speaking from that stand- 
point as it were ? 

Chaptxb LII. — (6.) tks fikw vavt ipavrtt . , .ii^^x^C^^* Here is a 
slight anacolouthon, for either we ought to have read rhs /tkw 9tm ipeaf, i^hcC"^ 
94, or fthf should hare been omitted, Fbp. But Eriig. remarks that f»hf belongf 
rather to the general thought than to any one of the separate ideas, and may 
be supposed to connect itself with rod Zh ddcait vXov in the next section, pei • 
ipcants is not so common as vavvlr (Spoyrcr, but Krug., ef. Herod. Tiii. fj^ 
iartdpovin ria vias iarh, SoXo^yot. The ships themselTes were drawn up on 
shore, therefore Ayic^pof need not be substituted. ^vKrcf vi( — * the 

means of refitting* Pop. says, in the same way as wtptrtlxi^u is the ' meems qf 
fortifying* but surely, in this latter case, it is the termination in -^if, which 
denotes the operation: so also with fiXwo'ir, *the means of capturing* ThU, 61. 
iv X*P^¥ ^P^MV* The junior student should note the effect of the article** 
being absent ; it conreys the reason why there was no iwt^Kevti, but scarcely 
say with D. ' in so deserted a place* reC vXe0 for r4i9 rev vXed 

<in|. Cf. I. 68, Kriig. But see Jelf, $ 496. 

Chaftbb Un. — (a,) icffX^rier, explained by the SchoL fiuipW wXmiptotf 
hrh fAtra/popas rod fc^Xi|rof Tmrov, 4 flf di^p ^imt^oi. As the Kiknt was the 
riding-horse (light horseman, says T. K. A.), the small light skiff conuining 
an indiridual was so named metaphorically. KrQg. cf. iy. 110 ; yiii. 38 ; Herod. 
Tiii. 94. &rcv iciypvcfUv. * This was a straight stick of wood 

or of metal eneireled around with two serpents, haying their crests opposite to 
each other, so as to bear the form of the letter ♦. Thus it answered to the 
caduceus of Mercury. Sometimes, however, instead of serpents, it was endrded 
by sprigs of olive, indicative of a desire for reconciliation,' Bloomf. Thus it 
would be equivalent to our Bag of truce, and the sending a message without it, 
would be meant to imply that the Corinthians did not admit themselves to be 
at war with Athena, veipar vet^^a^dai— to trf tojmd out whmt 

their purpose was. ' viAif«>'t'ff.onthapfineip]aof 'qui&cit per 
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7*^ hat per le/ tHe l^tos an regarded aa' the mouth-pieoet of the prin- 

^^ from wbom they oome^ et ^ti^Bttpt, ii. 69, ad Ad. irwovZkt 

^Mrrff, nay be rnueh mora emphatie, tine ariieulo, are hnakin qftreaiUi, 

kiftefa.4SK 
{k) A^cr ff. Thia Bloomil r^gaida aa a negligence of espreeaion for Avcir : 

^ ^ it eeema a raiy natural anaoolonthon, and quite in the manner of Thueyd* 

*^inhmlmg trmty too* 
(&) T^ it,iw. Upon any explanation which I hare seen the /Ur ia miaplaoed, 

hi tbt rr pmriwl w ia not contrasted with anything. It may be a mere 

cardetraeea of ezpreesion, the writei^s real intention being to contrast the 

GoKyreans and Athenians, or, aa Krng. soggests, it may have crept into the 

lest from what haa gone before. kwtfilii^Mt^'^* called out to lay 

koUrfmtdkia thorn; XrOg. a Xen. Anab. I %. xa, liipo$ ifiU ftytiy r^ 



Charib LIV^ — (a.) i^ •1ic9ff, not h^ o£cer. Therefore, ' iomewanU; t.c 
ia the direetioo of a point; with the aeeosatiTe, right np to a point, aa ch. 30 a; 
kaace I imagine its eommon signiflcati<m of ' hostility,' which in some grammars 
•ad IftiicoBs is giTen aa the primaiy one. 

(h.) 99Kpohs kp^tk^vr; See note, ch. S a. The absence of the article ia 
explicable npon the principle often noticed of ita natural omission in the descrip- 
tion of any £uniliar process, where the olgect of the Terb's action is at once 
intelligible withont particular definition, — e,ff, ' weigh anchor,' ' shoulder arms/ 
* fori sails,' and the like. 80 * to take up dead ' describes so natural and necrs- 
■aiy a process, that no article is required. Cf. iv, 4 ; iv. 54 ; t. id; vii. 5 ; viii. 
106. ^(frfx^^t^ro. The neuter, because the corpses were regarded 

mm without personality — mere things. Kriig., cf. tcu ii. 91, and Xen. Anab, 
i. a^ t. ioT9 ical vavdyta k, t. A. This would of course, as in 

th« similar case on land, indicate that Tictoiy rested with them. 



ChaptebLV. — (a.) iw $tpawtl^ fTxoi^— >'^7«ate2 /iUm fDi/A^TM< co«r<e«y 
mnd attemtiom,' Krug. cf. ip oht^ lx<(^ ▼• ^\ ▼ii* ^i* On the result, see 
iii. 70. vpo^vot^rt lar — * might bring over to them,* On this some- 

what peculiar word, see the note on iii. 47 a, and in Sheppard's TheophraetuSt 
c L, vffl ffipt«rc(as. All the usages of the word appear to me directly deducible 
from the primary meaning, to bring over to; cf. v^o^cvot^crarro, last chapter; 
* iook to themselffet; i. e. claimed, 

{hJ) wepiyiyp^rmi, A. taking the prepos. in a not unusual sense, cf. ch. 
% b, translates *thu» overlived the war* t.«. thus came out qf the contest with the 
Ctnmthimne mndesiroged^ And I am not at all sure that he is wrong. Krug., 
liorwtTcr, and others, contend that it is *^ ^^0 upper hand,* Cf. ii. 65. The 
b etw e en ' superesse ' and ' superare ' shows how closely the ideas are 
9^i9iP — because logically el KopMm is the subject of the 
ip ^ver8a7r. Remark the absence of the article, *in a 
^treaty;* ic the thirty years' truce. But see chap. 54 b. 

CHAPm LVL — (a.) Zid^cpu — * points of difference,* or points in dispute; 
ofquaneL' More frequent, says Knig., in Thuc, thia «iB«w\M(M« 



Chaf. 57.] NOTES ON THUCTDIDE8, J 

Cf. i. 67, 68. vp«^0'^rT«r. This word, in the aenae of*workm 

* Kheming! may, as A. remarks, be compared with our own espression ' 
practise,' and * practises.' See note on iii. 56. 'Kr^, remarks that it is nu 
common with twts and an indicative, iii. 4, 70. IlaXX^i'ilf 
formerly called Phlegra, now the Gate of Eassandhra (says Col. Leake). I 
tween the Gulf of Therma and the S^Tmonie Gulf; the whole district call 
Chalcidice juts ont into the sea with three promontories, of which this lies nn 
to the west. Consult Grote Ti. 90, 91, who remarks that the Athenian empi 
was much more secure over the islands than over the seaports situated on t 
continent, as the latter would have a much better chance of reoeiring aid fire 
some neighbour powerful by land. p6p99 ftvcrtAfcf — i.tf. ps 
ing a fixed sum annually, instead of a contingent of ships. See eh. 19, and t 
commentators on Arist. Vesp, 669. t^ ^f llaKK^|9^9 rff«x< 
The effect of this would be to leare standing the fortifications towards t 
mainland, but also to leave the town destitute of defence on the side where 
was accessible from the sea— 4.e. from Athens. iviZmifv^yi 
' This term and Ai^Movjp7^f was applied to the chief magistrates of thePelqpo 
nesians, expressiTe of their doing the sernee of the people.' See lary, zzs 
aa, and Arist. Fol, iy. 4, p. 140. Asdepiades considers the prepos. superfluoi 
GolL understands it to mean 'extra magistrates sent as colleagues to t 
Ai|/iuoiipyol.' Am. It is possible firl may only hare the sense of snperinten 
ence, as in htlvKowos, For the nature of the magistracy, cf. Mfiller,*i>orMf 
i. a, 46, who, however, seems to interpret ' upper magistrates.' 'The words 
^irl e^mit denote generally the towns in Chalkidike, places in the directioa 
on the skirts of Thrace, rather than parts of Thrace itself.' Grote, ri. 90. "U 
ShiUeto makes it embrace Chalcidice, with its three prcjecting tongues of laa 
all the Hellenic colonies stretching eastward along the coast, and terminath 
at some unknown point to the W. of the Hellespont Its western boundary w 
Macedonia, and it included several islands in the iEgean, among which Tliaa 
was certainly one. Thwydid€9, or Gtote^ p. 10. 

Chatter LVn. — (a.) ^arepfif BiiC^epoi — ' openly at varianee* 

* TltpBlKKas — ^the line of the Kings of Maeedon, frx>m their founder, Perdica 
may be seen Herod, viii. 139. They were reputed to be descended fro 
Temcnus, that one of the Heracleidss who at the return of his fiunily with tl 
Dorians, obtained possession of Argolis, and on the strength of this deeee 
they were allowed to be Greeks. Herod, v. ai. But the Macedonian peop 
were regarded at best as half-barbarians. Thucyd. iv. 1x4, ia6.' Am. 
MaicffS^rwir without the article, and means certain Macedonians on the s« 
coast ; see ii. 99, r^t Ki/rm MoicffSoWar. Perdiccas was to have reigned jdini 
with his brother Philip and his cousin Derdas, but attempted to deprive the 
of their provinces. Besides these, says Pop., the brothers of Be^bt^ e. 55 
Pausanias, c. 61 ; and Augustus, son of Philip, are mentioned as rivals to Pi 
diccas. ^vff veX^/AtiTo — ' had been mads a foe qf' 
ipayrt9¥fi4pet9-^' acting together in opposition to him,* The conftmetioi 
though unusual, verbomm pugnandi usu defbnditnr. Cf. Pint Cleom. viL ]• 
vpee'ffveiffire. The preceding re would induce us to expect vpoovom^pmf 
but It is quite in Thue. maimer to pass thus to the finita verb.' P6p. d,iL%\ 
iv. 4, 7a. 
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(&.) $ti9fm iwrm rk x*f ^>- Slany MSS. omit the rd, which most editor 
lose in bmekeU. If it vtand, it must mean, I presume, * tf he oauld get pa 
iM of the places, being as tkey were, doss to PsHdaaJ iweKOr- 

wfdag the final cause, */or the sake qf,* 

^e,) XaAviSfv^i. Accordbg to Col. Leake (N, Greece, iii. 54), thee 

leideans oecupied the whole of the great peninsula south of the Moun 

though Chalcidice itself was originally the name of a much smalle 

When Xerxes was retreating firom Greece, he left behind him Aita 

; the latter subdued Olynthus and placed it in the hands of the Chalcidiani 

alter, the Bottaaeans are found in close alliance with them, cf. ii. 79. 

^ ^MmrmKmfgfiiweiw-^'prQipcrly a military word, meaning, *to anticipate th 

^ty im occupying some position* See ch. 33 c 

(^f.) «^r#5 — sc Pezdiccas, cf. i. 59. fitV tWmv Zina. Elerei 

^^eimls are quite an unheard-of number, and, besides, many more than ar 

for one thousand men, to say nothing of the fiye who follow, c. 61 

Tory ingenious eoi\jecture of Krug., ^mt* tLkkmv ^, * with four others! get 

the diflBculty; and they who know most about numerals in MSS. wi] 

least difBculty in accepting it It is no ralid defence of the old readin; 

s%y with Am^ that Pericles was employed with nine colleagues in the Samia: 

c 116, for Thue. there only says that Pericles was one of the ten regula 

^^P ^iJ S ^ fo l of the state, Unoiroo einw orparwfovrrof, and not that all ten wer 

^^ duty in the same expedition, and with the same force. The five mentionec 

^ ^i, would make the number exactly ten. 

Chaftxb LVm. — (a.) ivpaaaor. Most editors agree with Pop. in marli 
^ this as spurious. If it be genuine, says Kriig., ix$6ms — 8/17 must be con 
^*^«ted an anacolouthon of parenthetical character ; or after /irci8^, we may ad 
•^^ one MS. a drf. in voKXov — * qfter a long time,* after muc 

^fgotiation, ivdax^To. The minority of MSS. have Ma-xom 

^1^ Krug. in his notes appears to accept : for neuter plurals which stand fc 
Prisons, individual agents, sometimes follow the law of all plurals. Cf. note 
ch. 116; iii. 8a ; vii. 57. t4 rrfXn — * the authorities.* Am. has 

good note on the origin and various meanings of rcX^, as traced by Damn. Jje; 
Bomerie. and Wachsmuth. They seem to resolve themselves into the notion < 
'coQpleting and perfecting,' bringing to a culminating point. rir 

i^^-then at last, narh rhp ttaiphr rovror — when they met wii 

this favourable crisis. The first, says Krug., denotes only the time, the secon< 
the fiftvourable conjunction of circumstances. 

(6.) ravrifr is the olrject, /Joy v^Xir laxvpiuf the predicate, and is therefoi 
sine articula hroiulaaaBai 4t "OXvrtfor is not an uncommoi 

though elliptical way of speaking — ' to break up their establishments and sett 
in Olgnthats,' See nearly the same notion, Arist. Aves, 1340, cf. ch. 51 b. 
rif 7if — this, says Krug., depends upon wMfA r^w Xltuntr B6\finw, wherewit 
one nay mentally supply ri. The Lake of Bolbe s^ms now to be calle 
Beeicia. Heneefbrward Olynthus became the principal Chalcidsan city. 
at a subsequent period taken by Philip II., its inhabitants sold for slave 
its walls rased to the ground. Bloomf., who considers that hrh implies *« 
tka mmmtry! showi that Olynthus was not, as represented in the ma.^, on >2 
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sea shore, but about five miles inland, in a N.E. direction. iZmK^ 

p4ii9ir$ai—ffave it to them to inkoMt, or occupy and cultwatc, wketker by/arm-^ 
my or yrazmy, and to receive the firmtstkercqf. Siioh is the ftiU import of th^ 
phrase. Bloomt 

Chapter LIX.->(a.) r& ivl epix^s. See Orote as quoted above, e. 56. 
maraerivr^t 4wok4fioew. Either, says Popp., * ^um pereenieeeni,' oe*pmm 
consedisaent: I should prefer the latter, taking the words in^ military senao— 
'whm they had establiehedtkemaelffes there; i,e.B«!mtd a l4ae for thair opera- 
tions, iwmeer^/rom the upper, or, Miit«r country. 

Chapfkr LX. — (a.) wep\ r( x^P^^* Thueyd. vies both the datiTe and 
gen. freely in this meaning. Dat i. 67, 74, 119, &e. Oen. ilL loa, and with 
^ofitlrBai, viii. 93. roht wAvras, w o^ the German idiom * m 

Ganzen * corresponds. 

(6.) 'Apioreif, 'Apirr^ot appellatur, Herod, rii. 1 37. *ASfa- 

/lirrov. Est Adeimantus, h 'Oc^ov, KopMiot rrpennr^f, de qno Herod, riii* 
5. 59, 61, 94. Pop. ^vir^Sciot— is * a fit and proper person for 

anyUiing;* hence it- naturally slides into our meaning of * proper,' except in 
such cases as Xen. Anab, i., where it is *JU and proper to be beaten;' here it de- 
notes accordance in political sympathies, and is equiTslent to ftket. CLL $$l 
ii. 49 ; viii. 47. 

(c.) TteoapaKoorf — rwoopdKorra i/iiptue (rrc^ev would haTe been moie 
usual, but we hare rpttTf iiii4p^ torepov, viiL 14, and so in Latin ' tertio anno 
post,* as well as * tribus annis post' Popp. We may add that Anglic^— *lbi^ 
days after,' and ' the fortieth day after,' are alike used. 

Chaftibb LXI.— (o.) 4wiwap6pras — ' had come up beeidee,* Krug. et Xen. 
Anab. iii. 4, 30. 4avrAr — sc. of Athenian dtisens. Ct i. 64. 

(6.) hrayKaiar-^* eompuleory^ i,e, such as circumstances compelled them 
to make. Ct exactly the same use of necessarius, Liy. xxiL a, * ueceeeariatm 
cubUe,* and of ^Kr/muof, i. 90 ; ii. 70. 

(e.) hwarioravrai 4k rijr MaaeZoviaf — * break up their encampment 
for the purpose of leaving Macedonia,* So, says Poppo, the words must be taken, 
as it is impossible that Berosa was not within the limits of Macedonia. The 
town, it will be remembered, is honourably mentioned in the Act. Apoet., and 
is still called * Veria.* 4wtorp4i^a9rt9 — * they made a turn back' 

— 'mare vereue,* says Popp.; *yeyen Oeten! Krug. Both Am. and Bloomf. 
understand Thuc. to mean — ^'they turned back again into the regular route 
from Pydna to Potidssa, from which they had deviated in their attempt to sur> 
prise Berosa. Now, as the latter place lay in a westerly direction, and some- 
what inland, such a turn must have brought their line of march toward the east 
and the sea. All the explanations, therefore, come to much the same thing. 
The student should, if anxious for further discussion, refer to Orote's elaborite 
note, vol. vi. p. 95. But Plugers in Cobet's Miscellany has pointed out from 
.£schines, iL 17, that thme was a town called Srp^ in this neighbonrfaood ; 
read therefore 4w\ lirp4<^, which at once explains rem xty^ a brilliant eor^ 
zeetion. The eel before vti^i^errtt, which Popp. dial&fi and Bloooit wwld 
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^^^latentte, oo$jbt I tbink to stand. It seemi to me to resemble the ical in iHworria 
ttvlvpt^ir, «ad each phnses, yet not h^ort having made an attempt upon 
^plaee, Ct wttfS» rSw mxAr, rii 1%, and riit Vtoaias vcipoy, it. 70. 
^»#ff — here not in its nraal aenee, hnt * besides,* which meaning it appears to 
from the notion d^'wUkout counting this or that: Cf. with Erog. iL 
IT. 97; iiL 17. I. Gigonis is described by the SehoL as a promontory 
Macedonia and Pallene. Leake places it near * Apanormi promonto- 
I^Sofi^xerra, made np with the forty of Callias and the 
of Axtfasetiatas, e. 57. 

Ckafrb LXn.— (a.) wphs *OX^r9ov. The majority of MSS. have wp6 

; but the allies were not encamped in front of Otgnthus ; nor yet, says 

doss to Ofyntkus, «p^ *OkM^, bnt nnder the walls of Potidsa, on the 

that looJbsd towards Oigntkus, and this idea can onljr be expressed by wphf 

80 iii ai, «]p^f Ukaruimr ; ir. 31, wpht ro5 Ki/idros ; iv. 130, rb wphs 

f{t» rif wiK^mi — ^to prerent the men firom straggling 

the town of Potidsa. Cf. iiL 6 ; t. 115 ; tL 50. 

<6.) fxevTi. The junior student may remark a good instance of a not nn- 

9f^ rh wniMovf^iM^or eonstmction, i,e, because rdv *Aptor4m9 4 Ts^M^V 

ia equiralcnt to tto^t rf 'Aptoru, the participle stands in the dative. In- 

ces are numerous. Popp. gires one from Homer, lib. sir. 139— *Ax(AA^of 

K^p yn^ 'i Z ^ptco/Jr^, rf loBfif . . . f(tf toBfiov, This 

contradictory to the common usage of the article. It is to be explained, 

'^^ink, by supposing that in the second case Thuc uses the expression as 

ployed in the common parlance of the locality, where the article would be 

^^"^^tted, just upon the same principle as it was omitted before the Isthmus of 

^^^^inth by the Southern Greeks (i. 108 ; iL 9 ; ir. 4a), and as it is omitted 

r^'ore thcnoughly familiar objects by ourseWes. See note, ch. 8 a, and ch. 54 a. 

^*Wwhere, in this part of the narratire, Thuc. describes it as a stranger ' cum 

^^l^icnla' Cf. ritcpsot kr^ikorro, Cf. c. 54. o^as. Aristeus and 

^ own troops. voi««r — to nuike them to be — bring them between, 

^^090. MaudZoras — ^here an a<]yectiTe. Poppo. Cf. *£AAi|ycr, 

^*ii. Anab. vi. 3, a6. 

(e.) Tobt MaK9Z6wat Ivwdat, This word appears to be used adjectiyely 
^^ and in c 63, •/ Ma«tMi^f Ivr^f. So also we have o2*EAXi}i^f whraaroi, 
^s^ Anab, tL 5, a6, and such phrases as riir^EKXaia y\^ow, 

CsAFTXB LAJUL— (a.) iwoT4pm09 ZiaKirZvrtiop x'P^^ai — in which 

of the two directions he should run the risk of going. The subj. after 4r'r6pti09 is 

given by Bekker for the future,— mi^o'ci. It is remarked that x'^prjoat might 

have been employed, or the word altogether omitted, as in viL i ; viii. 47. 

6f it ikdx*^'''*^ X^P^^^ — * ^^^ ^ narrow as space as possible,* because the 

danaer the column, the more easily they would force their way through the 

CBemy* Popp. points out that x&p%o¥ stands for *spatium,* ii. 77, 78. The 

tnaspoeition for h in iKdxtorer is to be noticed. See Matth. Gr, Gr. § 461, 

aad c£ with O. iiL 46, ^i ir fipax^rdr^, $idoao$ai-^foree his 

waif into Fotid^a. X^V^^i^^lit. ' the daw of a bird,* Here the 

« mK' or ' stone breakwater/ which, as Am. points out, after \MUi|( QcmiXrafiXMi 
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just below the sea-wall of the ancient towns, in order to strengUMn tham, wm 
afterwards continued so as to nanow the entrance of the harbour. It prqjected 
like a talon or claw, and hence its name. Aristeus could not enter the regular 
gates of the town, as the Athenians had probably cat off the retreat, anid ia 
passing along the mole he was exposed to missiles (torn the ships. iiA 

is undoubtedly * through tht sea,* as is easily intelligible from the position of 
the mole. OUiers hare rendered it prater yel propter mare, which meaning 
Fopp. says only exists in the poets, Herod., and the ancient writen. Bat 
scoxL c. 

(6.) KaTa^aw4s, We may either, says Pop., understand x4p*^ <v ^^ Bat 
the neuter form of the predicate need not be tied down to any particular word. 
We may translate — ' in eight* which would imply that the places were reetpro- 
cally risible, which sense seems to be required here. Pop. refers to M^cu^s, 
said of Decelea, vii. 19, which is apparently taken in an actire sense, * latoa late 
prospectans,' Tac Hiet, iii. 60. Krug. has ' ein ubersichtlicher Raum ; ' anid cL 
•wnK&Bttt vi. 101. iylyp^ro . . . ^p9ii. The tenses razy, as the 

sense requires — as soon a$ the battle began (of a continuous action), and the 
standards were uplifted (of an act done once for all). CL K m r te ii 4a $^ infin. 
Vide Append, on Aorist hth rmxovs, CtjLc 

(c.) bwoffw6rhovs — * under a truce* the technical term. This was the 
regular admission of defeat upon the part of those who requested the penniasion. 
Cf. c. 54. kviBawor, The exceedingly interesting inscription upoa 

the Athenians who fell in this battle may still be seen in the British Museom, 
where it was placed by Lord Elgin. It is engraved upon a small stone found ia 
the plain of the Academy, and is much mutiUted. See B6ckh*s Bestorations, 
Corpus Inscript. i. p. 300, and Amold*s note. It forms part of the suljeet of an 
interesting lecture by the Professor of Anc. History, Oxford. 

Chapter LXIV.— (a.) rh 4k rov laBfioQ rctxet. Compare KXia^x^ 
icol ol il iMlrov, Xen. Anab, i. ii. 15. The preposition here is equivalent to a» 
or ab, a parte, aS in * Pastor ab Amphryso,' and the whole means ' the wall on 
the side of the Isthmus* — t.s. the wall on the outer or northern side towards 
01}nithus ; as towards the close of the chapter, rh 4k rrts TtuXXirtis is the wall 
on the side ofPtUUne — i,e, the south or inner walL The same wall had been 
called T^ 4s UaXklitrqr, but the difference arises from the different point of Tiew 
^-4k implying the wall, which the spectator sees when looking from Piallene {4m 
IlaXA^niT) ; 4s, the wall which itself looks towards Pallene. It is clear, says 
Arn., from Herod, viii. 119, that Potidsa occupied the whole space across tha 
neck of land from sea to sea, and that, consequently, the Athenians on one sida 
could not communicate with those on the other. 4worcix^0'«rr«f. 

This is the technical term for a wall built for the purpose oieuUing o^ commu- 
nication from a place, and this is the sense conyeyed by the preposition, cH TiiL 
a6, vii. 6. The imperfect 4^^vr implies that they regulariy garrisoned and 
continued to guard it. '<X«i *n adverbial predicate— «» two digermt 

directions—apart, Erug., cfl tL 100. hretx^^^^^ most be eonai- 

dered as equivalent to oOk btwvrsix'^^retf. 

(b,) 'A^^riof. Krug. remarks that this is an Ionic genitiva like Fe^iM, 
iv. 107, and Krttiof, t. 51. 80 even in Xenophon, Jg, iL it, wa hata X^etfnei. 
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^^ lowD WM ntufttcd on Uit thore towaxds tlia £., near the present Tillage of 
*^^>to, Leake iu. 156. ipiiA 11990 f — ^lit ttisrivng fmrn^ ue, making 

?£^»t kis starting-plaee, or head-qnarteri — the regular military term, as in 
^^^ifeophoD, jMMftM. CL iii. 31, ir. 5a ; so also ifopiuw is the usual term for a 
>^^ blockade. Gt L 116-141. i/i^or4pu$9w refers to the two 

Ml Umd^ specified at the beginning of the chapter. wixav^* to 

^^dor*.* Kngelman well remarks that this transmutation of a transitiye into 
^tranntm Torb^ is common to all languages. Cf . iK^yOtpoO^, * to b$ liberaton* 
tfote^MP, we mn ffuilty, iii. 80 ' amare ' is ' to be in love* and irinken 
Oennan, as ' to drink* in English, means * to he a drunkofdi and irdea is said 
Uie Olympic netor. 

CuAPnoi UCV.^o.) 4v#rcixi'9<^0'n' — ical— lx«y. Bemark the con- 

of a genitiTO absolute with a nominatiye by koI : the same takes place 

^ Tt sfli also. Popp. quotes similar examples, c. 67 ; iy. 19, 100, 104; t. 

^ ; tL 93. HXXo H, r. X. — or if anything dee, contrary to expecta- 

imrm up. Krug. says, we should have anticipated &\Xo^, but, as in the 

giTcn, iXke is mtnre indefinite. Krug. himself quotes t. 80, icol tvooa 

«aJU/iy %^r$ fiXXe fflxm^* There is a question between the readings 

^'^^ A^yer and wnpiktyo^, BL argues, that as Thuc. uses the substantive vopd- 

^*>f, it is unlikely that be would also employ the same word as an a^iectire 

^^^fuUne, rk iw\ ro^rois — ' thai which wae to foUow next upon 

^^ thinge '— ^ e, the next steps to be taken. rk l(«*9« r — * wliat 

^ t» 6e expected from abroad* Poppo wiys the expression equals ra l{c«, but 

^ leems inaoeurate, as the above translation is meant to show. 

(i.) rk ikkm. This construction may be regarded as a sort of extension of 

^«C(^gnate aocnsatiTe: so Kriig., who considers it equivalent to v^Xc/nor voXc- 

'^^ Tr. ' Af both took part in the other operatione of the war* 

^^Pfivklmw, This gen. has been considered as dependent both upon w6\9i and 

*"^A«^ Perhaps the last is more probable, as the Athenians have not lately 

^ named. At v. 18, we find them in subjection to Athens. The place was 

titoated in Sithonia, Herod, vii. 111, and is now called :iTa 'Opfi^Xia, according 

tol4ake,iii. 153. is rrip Ut\ow6p¥iioop iwpd^^ti — a common 

iona of eondensation, cf. c 51, on ^rtXc^a ^r rCiera. Popp. also compares 

nkt^ 4$ r\r Aaiuitdftopa, iv. 108, orporiky ivayydXXtty it rohs ovfifidxovSt 

vil 117. Svp — for this, Stmi has been conjectured, because the 

latter is universally the word employed by Thuc. after wpdfffftty. But there is 

■0 reason in grammar, nor in the nature of things, why we should not also 

employ faf. And Krug. observes that we have Sr^f rp^w^, iv. 118, and woihp 

hrp, vL 93. ' Bottice, or Bottica, denotes the new country of the Bottioans, to 

the east of Potidaea and the Gulf of Therma, where they had settled after they 

had been driven oat of their old country by the Macedonians [Thuc ii. 99]. 

Bnt Boltiaa denotes their old country, situated much more to the westward, 

L t t wee n the riven Axius and Lydias, of which Herod, speaks, vii. 113, 117. 

Xa tha Thiaeian invasion, Sitalces overran Bottica, but never penetrated as tu 

IL 99, 100^ loi.' Arnold. 

IJCVL— ^o.) wp9€ey. Th^vpkt refers to the pr«n<makj-in«n.* 
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tioned causes of quarrel about Coxcjrra. ^vwtffAy^i, The form 

^vf^^ev for (v^^ow occurs, sajs BU ftl>o in Dio Cassius, it6, 6a. 1247, 53. 
6 96\tfios (uvc^^i^t. In all probability it is a direct imitation of this. Krog. 
cf. 6 w6\9fiot KKT^ppirfn, Arist Eq, 644. 4raictix4— « graphic tflrm, 

' a holding back;' sometimes also employed of a temporary suspension of hos- 
tilities. Ui^ — * on tJmr own ooeouni,* (,$,%» Popp. explains, por so, 
* non consultii sooUs* 



Chapter LXVII. — (a.) ^r^rrtfr — Scdi^rif. Cf. C55a. vsfl 

rf x^P^V — M ▼«! ' ^^ alarmed about the place,' See with the datiroi i 6, 
and ii. 5. owovZis, See e. 53 a. 

(b,) ii^riyop — egged on, or urged on the war, icp^^a Krug. 

connects with wp€ofitv6fAM9oif whereas Hermann, ad Elect, t. 1059, and most 
others attach it to itnjyov. His words are ' Particuln fUr— M interdum ad ea 
tantum ipsa, que opposita inter se sunt, refemntur, manente oonstractione 
participii/ Kriig.'s method avoids this difficulty, but is less obrious. Arnold 
believes that r&f <nroMs must refer to the thirty years* truce, and indeed, when 
the word occurs thus with the article, this peace is commonly meant. It baa 
been objected by Miiller, ^ginetica^ p. 180, and Goller, that this cannot be so, 
as .^Sgina had been reduced by Athens before the commencement of the thirty 
years' peace (cf. i. 108), and he thinks that reference is made to the general 
compact, entered into by the Greeks after Platsea. Cf. ii. 7a, iii. 68. Krug. 
adheres to the former opinion, conjecturing that in some way or other prorision 
hod been mode in the thirty years' peace by the Lacedaemonians for the e&re- 
¥oitia of ^^na. See similar provisions for the Olynthians and others in the 
peace of Nicias, v. 18; and of the same opinion is Arnold. Orote, toL ti. 
p. 104, is undecided. * Muller^s opinion,' he says, * might seem to be counte- 
nanced by the allusion to .^!gina in the speech of the Thobans, iii. 64 ; but on 
the other hand, if we consult i. 1x5, it wiU appear possible that the wording of 
the thirty years' truce may have been general, as hwoiovrtu K 'A^no/ovt l^« 
Ixoi^t UtKoromniffUnf ; at any rate, the JEginetans may have pretended that by 
the same rule as Athens gave up Nisoa, Pegse, &c, she ought also to renounce 
.^Sgina. However, we must recollect that the one plea does not exclude the 
other : the .^Iginetans may have taken advantage of both in enforcing their 
prayer for interference. This seems to have been the idea of the SchoL' 

(c.) ical fff rls TI &XXo— ' and any of ike alliee that had any other wrong 
to complain of,' Jelf, § 45, 3. rlt iWot, the proposed alteration, is inferior to 
the original reading, for any other injury is the prominent part of the idea. 
rhp tl«t$6ra. The ordinary assembly, consisting of all Spartan dtiaens who 
had attained to the age of thirty years. Am. Popp. points out that it is called 
4 iiuchiiola tAp AaK*9aifioytmff c. 87, and rh vXfjBos a^Ar, c. 71. It is so called, 
probably, to distinguish it firom 4 fuicpk iKKXiiotOf which was composed only of 
the Spartiate Peers, or '0/ioii»i, to the exclusion of the Laoed«monians. See 
on the subject of these assemblies, Meet's J)or, voL ii. ch. 5, and the zemarka 
of Grote, voL vi. p. 105. Bemark the usage of 9ot4u in wei^rarrfff, so like that of: 
our own verb to make,- Cf. i. 139, iv. 118. kifidpmw etpytcitn.' 

This celebrated decree, which inflicted so much distress upon the Athenians, it 
much harped upon by Aristophanes. ^The student ahould refer to the Aokar, 
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*77» 7*9. 7S*f 7S^' The Schol. on Iian<e^ v. 273, preserves the terms of the 
Nryi^lw ^nk^ ^O^f^t, M^* #aX^n|f , /il^r* j^cipov lurix^a^* See also 






CiAPiiB LAViLL— (o.) r^ vi^r^y. 7%« rdiabaUy, if there were tncb a 
H in de&nlt of which render good faith, UyauU, it means the tmstworthi- 
of their eondnct in all the relations of internal policy and priyate life. Cf. 
nrrW rii$ Ax^fftai, Soph. Track, t. 39S, cf. Jelf, § 436, 7. 4vi- 

•rip9vs — U$$ inclined to suspiciom, or, * Ust ready to bdicve «# when we eay, 
seasn, Uto ready to believe^* cf. It. ly, riii. 66. 4s robs 

k$h. This is generally connected with hriarcrdpovs — ' lest suspicious towards 
^^ At rest qf the worid, in the event of our saying anything against them. Others 
^ >*^ s different Ibree to is rehs AXAe^ — more incredulous towards the rest of us, 
wt kam anything to say. Both are possible. To the first it has been objected 
the Corinthians were going to accuse the Athenians alone. But this is 
\j fvtile, for the general form in which the expression is conched is pre- 
wAj what we should hare anticipated in a rhetorical statement. Nor is 
i*s asseition that roSrt ^iXXe^t (in the second method of taking the words) 
isdnde the Corinthians, becanse V<*' is subsequently distinguished 
ftht ^wftfUxevs roMs, anything more than a hypercriticism ; for of course 
ii potsible for them sometimes to identify themselves with the rest, and 
not. His own way of taking the words is to connect them with 
^(fwe have anything to say against the rest! But here the first given 
woold apply, and Popp. seems sensible of it, for he conjectures ro^f 
'^hnimn — and surely in this case we should have had &\Xovr sine articulo. 
^ frri KiymiaMr is a sort of euphemistic expression with which Kriig. well 
spares Ar. Ach. 579, ^vyyvAfiiir lx«, tl «t«#x^' ^i' *Mr r% ir^c«/iuX^i}y. 
'^^pso V r n r — ' moderation* See an explanation of what is meant by the word, 
c* ^4, 1 1. hiiaBln — cf. Sheppard's I%eophrast, ch. ix. p. 115. 

(b.) T^r fi.d$fiai9 ^voittrc is said to be identical with ifjea^Bdyrrt, but 
^^ is, I think, always some shade of difference between the simple verb, and 
^ c(^gDate noun with wi4w. The latter seems to dwell more upon the action 
csKpTMsed by the verb : tr. took the trouble to inform yoursdves. rStp 

^^yirrmr icr.X. Am. has a very long note, following Pop. ed. maj. wherein 
he nyi that the gen. KfySrrvr depends upon the latter part of the sentence, and 
that In Xtyewri is exactly equivalent to rh kiyur, the gen. expressing that con- 
nexion of the subject spoken of with the verb which is expressed in English by 
tlie prep. ' in.* But it has always seemed to me much more simple to make the 
gea. governed by focvof irc, and As X^iwi one of those recurrences to the 
direeta oratio so common »* You suspected the speakers and (declared) that they 
are speaking for their private interest* ZU^opa slightly differs 

fiom its use in the last ch., where it was *pomts cf difference;* here it is, 
'points which make a difference* See note on {8(9 ri eir^ ha^ptt, iii. 4a. 
4w r^ tpytfCctmaUy involved in the eml; this is the primary force of the 
prspontaoB, as may be seen in such phrases as 4/i3arci^ir wtarp^s, Sophocles, 
O. T. ta$. Fop. renders it apud, coram, 

(«.) 4^ar€«f — 'if they were committing this wrong in a comer* 
aim el960t. Bat commodi, ' as to persons ignorant qf the fact* d ii. 36 ; it. 
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59. Note the absence of the aitiele. wok^t^i^owrmt tor wXf; i ia < #» wi , 

Poppo. Thin 18 one of the cases which will illnstrate the way in which a 
middle sense passes into something like a passire one. See the obscnm- 
doos, iii. 40, and Jelf, § 364, and trttnal. brinff loor i<po» M^Marfms, Tiii. 43, 
and ZtawokM/i^itrwBai, rii. 14. 

(d,) od 7&P tv—ffcT otherwise they would not* supply with Poppo, tl/t^ 
wpowapwiu¥atrfi4¥oi ^ffcuf is w6Ktfio¥, iwo\a$6wT9s. This la ex- 

plained by the Scholiast l*idtit¥oi, and by Thorn. Mag. wpoAo/S^vrf t, but I hare 
little donbt but that Stephanus was right in thinking that Iwh contained the 
sense, dam, et per imiditUt an opinion which has been repeated by tereril 
editors. Cf. with KrOg. i. iii, 143. 4roxp#e^af. A. interprets 

this, * to give you thefvJU hen^ of your dominion tfi T%raoe^ and it is certain 
that such a use of ieth may be supported. But this does not seem to me called 
for by the sense. It is better to take the old interpretation, * to avail youne^f 
qf* * to reap the ben^ of I GolL compares 4vo{i|^ i. a, and Krog. ri. 17 ; rii. 
4s. So, says Popp., the Latins used cinAi^ liber^ uH. rh pidw, whidi 

might have been 4 M^i'i referring to Ktpu^pa, is attracted to x^kpwf, 

Chaftbb LXIX. — (a.) ttparvvai, A somewhat poetic and rhetorical word, 
cf. iii. iS, 8a. On the subject compare c. 90 and 107. Krug. 4we- 

orepovwrts — active voice upon the principle of ' Qui fS^it per alium fiicit per 
se,' as is explained in the next section. 

(6.) tlwtp ic.r.X. Am. quotes with approval Hermann's dictum, 'tArc^ 
Soicci aoi, dicimus ei de quo non certo scimus quid ei placeat, aut de quo id 
nescire simulamus,' and renders, ' if he makee a pretention qf being the ddivertr 
if Greece^ we cannot say whether he does make it, but if he does.' This I believe 
to be wrong, ctvcp, as its form imports (cf. Sewcp, ch. S b, and Donaldson, 
iV. Crat, § 178), will be found upon a careful induction, more especially in the 
philosophers, always to assume the hypothesis which it makee ; sometimes, it is 
true, only temporarily and for the sake of argument, but still always to assume 
it, especially if they carry off the honour of being the liberators qf Greece, as I 
suppose you think you do. I was induced to examine the question, owing to 
an assertion in a note by the learned editor of the Agamemnon (Peile), ad v. 29, 
' cfircp is used when the proposition is doubtful.' But after the largest induc- 
tion which I have been enabled to make, I find that cTrcp always assumes the 
hypothesis either from its intrinsic truth, or simply for the sake of argument ; 
and it is from cases of the last sort that the notion of its doubtfulness arises. 
Numerous instances of this will present themselves to the reader throughout 
Thucydides. But it is still more important to trace the usage in strictly argu- 
mentative writers like Aristotle. It will be found that he is perpetually stating 
his principles in a delicate way by cArcp, while his mere t^ai are introduced 
by ct The real state of a disputed fact, he, for the purpose of avoiding d<^gma- 
dsm, continually introduces by hkK' 9tTMp—e,g. Men do not wish for the good 
of an inanimate object, except so far forth as may be desirable tor themselvea, 
ytXotop rf 0X9^ fio^KwBu riyuBi, AXX'* cTvtf ^^{ea^M fioiktrui wbrSw, Irs ubrht 
fxp* Here ttwtp obviously and necessarily assumes the supposition contained in 
fio^Kerm, See again Eth, l^ieh, lib. vii. c 7, z. 3. To go through the instances 
which I have selected would be tedious ; but even in tha vny oaae quoted 1^ 

a 
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P«ile, ai loe^ ffnp r( V UrX r^t hx,tfi%Utt Mvos, CE, T, r. 369, the ' tIb T»ri- 
^^^tii* is aanuned as a foundation for what follows. A long note will perhapn 
^« ]»xdoned, ae the matter is of great importance from die nee of the word 
iifc aignmenta, and Dean Stanley, I perceive, in his ralnable work on the 
Oaixinthianf^ has again reproduced the assertion about its being a particle of 
**Wesrtainty. The error arises from contrasting it solely with cf Tt, which 
•f ma es the same hypothesis in a more emphatic, and, so to speak, deictie and 
^"v^vly way. Feile himself has elsewhere said, ' If the original notion of w«p) bo 
f< *g mected with that of its deriTatiTe, vcpur^^f exeeu, we shall be led, consider-^ 
«if as a kindred particle, to the same interpretation, r^or wc^— M«# much, 
f; fiUl MM mtiek,' Jgam, T. 141. 4((tf 0*11 — nearly as ^Imiuu 

ef. L 138, iL a, iiL 37. f ^f trai, I beliere to be a metaphor 

the games; as we say. *hear offtkiprin* See Soph. EUdra, 969, otSirffi, 
^<i 10S6, f^iF. Othen tr. • asUntaiiaudy set forth;' cl pr» se feroni. If 
be taken actiro sensn, then we most tr. *n virtutem palam iihi vindieai* 
^Dppw ; but this is not so good : for, as Krog. indicates, eLn.11, with ii. 60, 
iii. 53. ol yhp SpArrtf . 2%o doors, the aetivs party, or it 

ij be possible to supply KSuca to the participle from Huco^/iMBtL, and tr. ' the 
^^* > a i i y rf e gri .' Either is prefwable to disconnecting 0/ and Spdrrcf, and making 
^^ tot here a demonstxatiye pronoon, as it sometimes is before M. Tr. there- 
^'^f^/or the wrong^doers are coming against persons who have not yet made up 
^^eir wdnd, with their own measures already taken, and not merely threatining ; 
'^ther than,/or they already acting, are coming against, ^c, fi4K\iiots 

Quotes a menacing attitude; as A. explains, holding up the stick, but never 
■triking. Cf. iv. 116. 

(c.) ffal-^'a not unfrequent use of mil, by which it is nearly equivalent to 
i\ki^ immo, the literal sense being * and now,* as in Arist. Pac, 401, ical aot 
fpdn0 T» wpSyfUk Scu^ #cal /ifya,* BL nar* iklyor — step by step, 

creeping on. Krug. well comparee uee^ oXiyor rh vpwror liiiriifrevoa. Plat. 
TtMtfM, S5, d. ri hrala$iiror — *your insensibility* *your want 

^perception of what is going on about you.* Kiug, remarks that the word is 
not used by Thucyd. in so contemptuous a sense as by Demosthenes. Cf. i. 81, 
vi. 86. This seems true of the later writers. See an examination of the character, 
Sheppard's Theophrastus, ch. x. fi • X X ^ 0- c 1 . Cf . supra, a. 

(d.) ha^a\97s — • sqfe men ;* lit • such as cannot be tripped up in wrestling.' 
d fporur yhp el raxM ebn h/e^oKw, (Edip. Tyr. 617. Sr refers of 

course to i/uh, and must be resolved into its constituents — ' though, as it now 
seems, what was said rf you transcended the reality* In Thuc. the perpetual 
antithesis between x4y$ and fpyor must be rendered sometimes in one way, and 
sometimes in another: ir has been taken for the nmim^~4he common report 
mbaut which things ; but I cannot believe this to be right wpoavarriiaai 

— * btfore the preparations made by you suitably encountered* or rather, * antici- 
pmted him an the way* The infinitive, says Popp., stands after wpirtpov H, as 
commonly as after wp(r. Cf. note, ch. 39 b., and vi. 58, and Jelf. So after 
g rr y er 4, vL 4. nal if rix^' •• • ffarae'riiKai. Popp. tr. Fortune 

eoMus subire. The meaning of the whole is, undoubtedly, to expose yourselv^ to 
the infiuence (f accident by struggling against your enemies when they have become 
weare powerful, and not before— «.#. by delaying the struggle until they are so. Cf « 
M rhs hf»u s ikuttmt msBiarwnai, v. 103. a^r^r vspl avvf «^«x4vfa — 
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metaphor from shipwreck, that k$ was tk$ roek upomwUek kikiwue(fwiada «Alp- 
wr§ck — i.«. hie own errors were for the most part the eaoaeof hii failiirew Oooi* 
pare ri. 33, vtpl ff^itriw oitTOiS rk wKtlm vroWir, and Herod, iz. loi, p^ wwpk 
Mapiopl^ wrtdffjf i *EAX«ff. 

(«.) ml 6fi4rtpai 4Xv(Scf. The pronoun etandi, ai often, for the elffaoHtf 
genitive— /A« hopes nf wkieh you art the o^eot ; cf. ch. 33 ; Jelf, | 65a, 6. 
Tirif. Beference ie made, perhaps, to the Thasians (L loi)» the Eubcsana' 
(l 114), certainly to the Potidaata n s (i. 58), Popp. atrlf — is 

' eharye ' in genenl, here, a ' friendly remonstrance.' aartiyftm 

has a more special and forensic sense— an aceosation at law. 

ChattebLXX— (a.)&(ioi — it is our desert — wenutydaim, rdrtis- 

^ep6p'rm9. Cf. note, c 6S b. ; tr. as dio^^^tir — ' the interests which are ai stake 
being great:* the luupiporras which follows is, * differing m eharaeter' Some 
commentators,- indeed, suppose that the psendo rdr lut/^pStrrm^ meant the sama 
thing. sTovf Ifitv must be taken in doee conneiion with i kyim Irrw. 

C£ infra. 

(b.) ^(cif ^riro^^ai is * quick aJt devising novdties ;* the^rl in eompoaition 
denotes something over and abore what has been before: from Uie bitTs is 
derived by leugma another ac^ective, which governs ^^cir. ■ The meaning of 
e{«tf , sharpt when applied to the latter half of the sentence, is in the nature 
of a sarcamtt,' Orote, voL vi. p. i to. Goller^s idea of understanding UouhH in* 
■teadof^(c7t, is, I think, quite unnecessary. 4xiywdwai has reference to 

hrwwieai^ and the prepoeition has the same force, to devise Jresh measures, ' 
i^ixtaOa I — * to follow out* * A meaning,* says Kriig., * and construction which 
1 am unable elsewhere to find.' wapb, birapnw r9Kfi^rai'--4Uuing 

beyond their power. The words which follow I understand to mean, *t«fi/iov- 
some beyond what their sober judgment sanctions* and are explained by the anti- 
thetical clause, rnr yr^firis fiifik rots fitfitdois wtarevvoi, to have no oonfidenoe 
even in such schemes as their judgment sanctions, cf. Jelf, 44a a. Many other 
translations have been suggested ; but I have little doubt as to the correctnosa 
of the above. rh Zk b/iirtpop — it is your way, or your characteristic, 

to perform what falls short of your power — if. not to effect all you are able to 
effect. Livy seems to refer to this (as BL observes) : ' Atheniensium populum 
fama est celerem et supra vires audacem esse ad conandum ; Lacedamoniomm 
cunctatorem, et vix in ea quibus fidit ingredientem,' xlv. 13. 

(e.) fiffXXi}T<(f, 4roSi|Mi|Taf, ^ydf/iorirovt. All these words are of 
peculiar significance ; on the first, see sup. c 69 b. ; the second means, * roomers 
abroad;* the third, *stay at homes* dvo9ijyuff«r and iiAmtine were used at 
Athens to express our ideas ' at home * and * abroad* 4(4px^'^^^^^' 

*foUow out their advantages to the utmost,* Popp. tr. longissimi progrsdiuntur, 
8i verba explicanda essent Umgissvmk viotoriam perseguuntur, ex tribus pessimia 
membranis scribendum esset htelipxorrei. The translation I have given ia not 
to be restricted to actual pursuit of an enemy. kwsvalf^ Krug. remarks that 
this does not refer merely to military campaigns. Araw/vrou^ir. This 

verb denotes the action of a man who throws himself back from his task in phy* 
sieal exhaustion or despondency. Am. says it is a strange mistake of Athenms to 
suppose that its primary meaning is mental dssosuragemantt for in alHangnaget . 

at 
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tttnnt opreMiTv of maotal operaUons an borrowed from those of the body. This 

^ q;atte true ; bnt it seems a no less strange mistake of his own to derive the 

*<Mian 'dispirited' from *themorementof a rower who throws himself back 

te gire fovce to his stroke.' Neither does Athensns loe, cU. say so much, but 

^*^ 4«X^ ^^^^ •^ Jitf«yMir. 4r\ S^ TBtt ^Aiiavtr m. r. X, The 

^■^tifhesb here expressed is, though somewhat difficult to translate, easy 

^^o>ii^ to understand. ' They are as reddess of their persons as if they did 

^<A belong to them, when fighting for their country, but they are most thorough 

^iftstcrs of their intellect, and employ all its powem in her service ' — i.s. hus- 

^^ikding all ^ts ree ou rce s , and allowing none other the advantage of them. The 

^'^tQn seemed to hare admired the sentiment, for it has been imitated by Iso- 

^i^tflt, /ViJirpjfrir, p. 58, and Lysias, OraL/uneb, p. S7. See Am. and Krog. 

^Q<ae hare regarded obnurdrjf as if it belonged to w6Kn — * niMt entirely the 

Fferty qf their eomntry ; ' but if the antithetical word kKKotrfutrifroa has zefer- 

*^ to the sulrject of the Terb^ this must also. 

(i.) ^|tf A#«#«r. This is Poppo*s and Bekker*s reading from most HSS. 

H« qnotee Soph. TVoeA. t. 506, IC^i^tfor ft«aA' irf^nmr. Krug. has hnl- 

^^**rir. Ixlyu . . . wfA^awr^u The construction seems to be, 

i>«*iei r^xw wpi^/Binu Axfya vjp^t t& ikiKKomu They think they have 

<^<aeetf to ^tet hut little ae co mp ared with what they witt hereeffter effect, ' Ac- 

coidiog to JIatthie, the participle it^arru stands for the infin. vp^oi, as 

dependent upon iryoCyroi.' BL, who tr., whatever they so pursue ae to gain, they 

<*te» trifliny compared with what they may chance in future to attain to. Cf. 

^^ i 683. Peile belieres ' the coircct version of thie difficult passage ' to be, 

M whateter indeed having projected^ they shall not havefottowed out, they 

feehm (their own to lose, i,e.) an actual loss of their own property ; but 

whatever hairing folhwed up they shall have acquired, (they reckon) a trifle when 

compared with what they were to have succeeded in effecting,* as if in the last 

cltose it had been vphs h IftcXAor rvx* <> vp<C{arrcf . Cf. iii. 10 : iral l/icAAoy, ot 

fnhrwtt hf»apThata$aA, oj 8i w\§lovs ni^ttrBai rov kKrfioSs Xoyifffiov' iii. 12, 

' sal t/u\Xer h^u9 «. r. X. iwkiipmaar r^r xf ^^ey. Thetrue aoristi 

denoting an act not restricted to any special time, past, present, or future, 

which we somewhat clumsily express by a present. T%ey sujyply the deficiency ^ 

is:, are wont to supply. See Appendix ii. ir &y fv&aiv. The whole 

may be re&rmr ir hf r^y iwix^ip^atv voitiofoi yimatr, or rolnttp & &y yrAair, 

Krog. prefers the last. iwix^tpriair K,r, K, — because they immc' 

diaUiy eel themsdvee about attempting whatever they hatfe made up their minde 

mhami, — is., make their attempt an immediate one, Kriig. cf. ^vtx^ipfiats riv 

*CwivoXd , vii 43. <The attempt upon Epipolse.' 

(s.) fg9x^e¥air,Ba our word toU, or sometimes moU, is somewhat poetic, 
aad as Krog: rpmarks, scarcely used in Attic prose ; but it seems to have a 
peeoliar appropriateness here with a2«r»f, cf. Hom. Od. E, loa, cf. ii. 39. In 
tpeeeiee Kenophon frequently employs it Here it governs rovro. Cf. Eur. Hir, 
T. 59, rl fuex^M vmSra; nraaBai, Note the present, * being alwaye 

tutheaetqf acquiring* ioprii y — Think nothing eUe a holiday, than 

ike doing what the oecaeion requiree. There seems some tacit reference to the 
pnetieeof the Laoedsemonians, who, as on the occasion of Marathon, would not 
g» teth upon even the most necessary expedition during the time of a feativaL 
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On ihia account, I think Reiske's interpretation of the word, deliciaa^ voiuptatem^ 
18 inoon«ct ; and Dio Cassins probably oyerlooked the allufion when he ■ub'-' 
■dtuted the tb9ati»owUaf in the imitated passage, zzzviii. 37. C£ Mttller*t Dor.^ 
book ii. vc^ vKdwmu * To have been born,' ' to bare been brought:. 

into the world.' Cf. Xen. Mem, iL i, 9 : fivvko/Upmn veXAik wpJif/tmrm fx^a^ 
ubfit Tff KoX ikkois wap4x9*9, 

Chaftbr LXXL^a.) Ta6r^s ikivrti k.t. X, This and the fitUofwing 
sentence are confessedlj difficolt. I will first mention what I myself imagine 
to be the meaning, and which I now find to be nearly that giren by Bloomf. : 
* And yet when stick a State as this stands, as it were, in battle wrray agaimei 

. you, Laeed^enumians, ye continue (Sia) to procrastinais ; and tkink not tkai 
peace endures longest for those men, who go not indeed beyond what is just iu th§ 
matter 0/ armament, yet plainly show that tMr resolution is, if tkey be wromged^ 
not to permit it; but ye hold fair dealing to consist in doing no wdenee to l^thersji^ 
while ye prevent if^'ury to yourselves by repeUing it when attempted! The feeoond 
clause of the sentence woidd naturally hare commenced with eff^tt %4, and con- 
tained some other opinion concerning the nature of a durable peace, aeeribed to 
the Lacedemonians. But with that lore of rariety whidi we hare so oftei^ 
remarked (cf. ch. 3S 0.), as characteristic of Greek composition, the antiUietical* 
clause is cast into a new form, vf vopo^fffvp I haye translated ' annament,^ 
for want of a single word which better expresses its meaning ; bnt it must be 
understood to include all acts and measures which might awaken the jealousy 

' of a neighbouring goremment BL says, ' I must still adhere to my o^nioii 
that T]} iropcuricc^ means in vita institutions* rh fevr i^ficrt— lit. * ye allot 
or deal out the equitable, — L e,, equity* The translation giTen to it is therefore 
quite as tenable as Am.'s, to deal Justly, or Donaldson's, *ye lead a Itfe iff 
easy indifference* or Poppo's, ' mquitatem colitis* ifMfr6fitPoi can scarce mean 
*st{ffering harm, by attempting to defend yoursdves;* for by no code is self* 
defence considered as inconsistent with justice ; and again, it is going muck too 
far to say that the Lacedemonians would not defend themselyes, Which in thi« 
case the orator would imply. fiKAwre e$at, says Donaldson (NC, 1 454), ia 

a certain degree of harm or mischance, a hindnmce or accidental harm ; (this I 
hare pointed out with examples in a note upon .£sch. Ag, y. 1 19. TerwUnaUa 
ii.) never an ii\jury of that kind which can cause resentment. The present 
passage has, he thinks, been misint^reted by all commentators. His own < 
yersion is, — * Jt is not your opinion that those persons et^oy peace ike longest^ who 
while they act Justly, show they /kave made up their minds not tosubmit to i^fwry^ 
but you observe the rule pf noH-m^ei/efeiMf,— «.#., you are strictly neutral or irn* 
partial, on the principle qfnot hurting othere, and of avoiding the ineonven im em 
to which reprisals would suX^eet you! 

(M &PX«(^Tf»o v«> exactly corresponding to < old-fashioned.' 
wpht abrois^when compared with them, A yezy natural ellipse fm wp^s rk . 
4wvniMiutm abrih. In a similar manner, rcxi^f standi for li€wp Wx>V 
hA f^ iwiyepf^fum icparet BL is scarce right in saying with respect to tho' 
government of rixtn^s * supply Ztk or wpi: The * additions * here of coarse ai« 
the improvemenU made from time to time. lUustmtkms will occur to sfvaj 
ona« Cf. Xen. L 6, 3!, ^virex'^^***'* ^^ ^ I'M ^ Mmo 
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^^^*^ af in iwiytmim, ch. 70 b^ which se« ; but as th« word rtxKi ^ heen 
J**^ frirtx^ktM, aajB Fopp^ * ezquiaiti pomtum est' The woxd oceun, 
'^^^lod. ii. 1, 119. Grote gires the eense oonreetly* but eomewhat too magnilo- 
^^^'^tly for a SparUo, *muLtipLkUy <f active Migaium* nquirti muUiplkity 
noffelty of eomtrivance,* 

(c.) /ft ff X f i rovZ^, Let your proenutmation hi limited hy this; go thm far, 

^^^^9^ farther. The words /Mxpl and 4xp^ I believe sometimes signify, not 

^%ply up to a certain point in time or apace, bat coincident or co-extensive with 

^sntain amount of time or space. ^r4pmr nwu ^v/ifimxiaw rfdrf^iire. 

probably refers to the Argiires, who were erer ready to take advantage of 

' opportunity to establish a counter-influence to Sparta in the Peninsula. 

(d,) B^mwrmwipntrnw, • The Gods who were calUd upon to witneei the oatkeJ . 

by Livy^ Fosderum arbitros ac testes. lAr, zzi. 10. Poppo. 

'^'^^9 ala$awoii4vmw, ue,, elMmvw ix^rrmv, ^pw/iymr. This makes the exprea- 

^^^^oi the exact antithesis to kfm99kTU¥, and we may render it^ wun tf feeling 

^^^^ inteOigenee. Popp. refers to t. 16, and Xen. Mem, iv. i, i. Otherwise-^ 

' ^^^theee men who witnea the act* under whose wignisance it comes, as the oaths 

^^^■ae under the cognisance of the gods. ipmiimw^-HUeertcd, and 

^^^^efiM e dffenceUea position. Krug.^cf. iii. 67. S^i»— ' holg in the 

^^^Ai ofgode* — from which we may infer the strength of the religious feeling 

^^viuected with the idea of race. i^'^yti^Bai, The notion is, ' Do 

^^^ let the power and glory of Peloponnesus degenerate under your headship.' 

^'^l>p. explains the construction i\de<rmt * to £ffT« ixiavu etri ; others say 

^^^%t the double accusatiTe is occasioned by the elliptical way of speaking, r^y 

^^Kom69rti€or ^kdawot Kteraffrricai ^{lyyov/A^rovf. To me it seems explicable by 

P^lepsis. On the verb i^nydoftau in this sense and construction, cf. i. 76, 95 ; 

^ S5, and L. and Si Lexicon, On the Spartan i^ftorCo, see Grote, p. 396, 

*^ and L 3S, and vii. 55. 

Chaptkb LXXIL'-(a.) r&v *A9i9ra(c«y. This genitive must be referred to 

*p99fitlm^ but the whole sentence is, as Am. remarks, an instance of irregular 

construction, known to moet Greek authors, and particularly to Thucydides. 

When the subject of the discourse is suddenly altered, the new subject is 

brought forward into the most prominent place in the new sentence without 

much regard to the necessities of the construction, which often is changed by 

• an aaaoolonthon, and the subject left independent of any government. This is 

moat common where, as in Herodotus, the reason of the predication is introduced 

by yip, before the writer gives us the predicate itselfl See Jelf, § 786, 6. 

Tlie introduction of md before its Ji^Borro renders this passage more conAised 

than usual, and I confess it seems to me very like the work of a copyist, who 

did not perceive that wp^efitla could form the subject-* by repetition -r-of 

^vfevro. In this suspicion I perceive that Kriig. concurs. Am. cites, by way 

of illnatration, i. 1 1 5 ; vii. 48 ; viii. 30, which the student will do well to consult. 

So also Herod, iw. 149, i M vaTi ob yiip 1^ el 9wtiw\96at9$ai, rotyapAr t^ 

eiftkm mreXfS^^fwr $tr h kbttiat, iv. 100, rmr M var 7^^ ^9 vh vKffios furalrtw, 

orm tU m mr e rtih Xdymn, ix. 109, rp 9h MucAt yhp tUe wurouctp ytri^tu, 

ohm Tf M4pfy. hw9Koy^aofl490¥f, This accusative muiX\A «sqp 

to depend upte tha rcrbal a^/aetire vi^miT^ On tbia com^trasfuni 
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see Jelf, §318. Matthife, § 447. G611. accounts for the fact that these verbaliX^ 
goTem accusatives, oa the principlt that they tacitly contaia tha aotioa xpit ^'^^ 
dci, and cites Matthias, | 447, 4. Ci effrf luw^^^ofir^ <Sv IUXmii % ve^r^ 
^p»rtito/i4vovs, TiiL 65. »€pl wm9r6s-~* amctrmng thegmmd quettien ;• ^ 

the construction is Taried by the infinitiya hiX&^m^ which is admissible afUr^ 
verbs of motion. Popp. iw wk^lowi, sc XP^» <>PP<*^ ^ rmx^^'^ 

cf. i. III. Krug. 

(6.) ^ff T «9 Kiymw — 4k from its proper notion, which is that of the mai€rUl '^ 
cause— in the metaphysical sense of the word — ^passes into a oognato one of '' 
qfUr, or arising from, regarding the antooedent events as in some degree the 
cause of those which follow. We may therefore translate ■ * Arising out d^* 
i.e. *I» causeqttmee qfwhat had been saicL' roU AaiccSaifierUit •• 

distinguished from rh vXiftfof ubrAp probably refers to the Ephors. 
cf ri fi^i, a transposition for d /diru So d fi^'^i't for c2 icol /c^i ii* n ; ▼!• 6e. 
Popp. Krug. would strike out ri and make AvoimX^ intransitive. The reib ie 
so in this book, 144-2 : oOrt ixwo itmKUt 4w rtSt eworSeSr ttn r^Sc. 
^vi^rai — adire, aeeedere, vap4\0tuf, ad dioendum prodirt^ Bati m Popp. ob- 
serves, the distinction is not always kept up, cf. L 119. 

Chapieb LXXITI. — (a.) wp 4c^€9^iu This word ie censured by Dion. Fal, 
as too poetical, but the truth is that 9ptcfi*U is 'embasay,' just as we' might 
say the 'English embassy' et Paris; and v^^/kvdrit is 'the fact of coining 
upon an embassy.' Karmfio4i0 receives the same censure from th« 

critic, but it is very graphic and suitable to the speaker. ' Tk€ autarj^ a^amti 
us,* ct viiu 85, 87. See also ch. 67, m1 um^fiow r&9 *Mnmim9, 
Zmacrois ^/iiw — *you at <mr judgu! ^f <(«#-* 'MSt7y/ mad, 

therefore, lightly, cf. i. 80 ; vL 9. 

(6.) r& wavh vaXaii. The old mythical legends about Thesena, the 
Amazons, jcc, which were a stock topic. Krug. refers to Isocrates, r. 4^, 
Dem. zzii. 15, Xenophon, IIcpl 11^. iv. 16. £y. This gen. depends 

upon lUprvp^s, Popp. explains 4mmX k^ymw as equivalent to A«e«itf#^rri« 
?Jyoi — the heareay qf tradition, j^if is,-'^ pereontd oieerpoiiom 

of those who are to hear us speak.* cl iral • . . vfo3aXXo;itfye«»-^ 

* Jlthaugh it 4>e somewhat irksome to us to be for ever bringing this eulffeei feir- 
ward? Thus Am. after Haack and Popp. I think correctly; but Krfig. 
adops the other explanation, even though it be somewhat disagreeable to you to 
have this ever put before you. On the £aree of the prspos. in li <x^^ c£ 
17a. ^Kirdvrff^ffTo. Either r^ MifSira is the subject, or it ia 

impersonal. \% rov fpyov-^sc riff A^Xtas may, I think, be 

rendered ' the praotieal ben^* in contradistinction to rov X^Tev; but Popp. anid 
GolL understand, ' i^f the actual doing of the good,' which makes the antitheeia 
less efiective ; r^s A^cxtai, *theben^ of the rtputatiou, \fany therebe.' 
if Ti A^ffXff? . • • wmpmirii^tms is explained by the SehoL SyMtsrevatn&r 
^^fyv^M^t /^ thesake qf deprecaHom, to which, namely, th^ would not ooii> 
descend. 

(0.) MapmBArL The word had become so &miliar, that its use ia almott 
adverbial,— 4.S., without 4w before it. Cf. with Krug. Dem. xviii. aoS, Plalo^ * 
Menegenust 140. Yet Thucyd. iometiinet employe the 'pfepoeition, ae i it» 
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'^ 34* ct A4kp9if, eh. 143. Aristoph. always omits it. vpoiciyftv 

^ * S •* «« — * to kam bom4 the brunt nf the danger' The same expression occurs 
*^ tbe fiir-&med oath of Demosthenes. Obm Ivtif 9««f iiitdprrrt oh /lA retr ^r 
■•^^•■•"•i « y e « i'<iiwWa»Tf. '^X* — Mndertd, prevented. The use 

^ the simile recb in this sense is not so common, yet Krog. gives abundant 
''•*t*iicea. Xen. Anab. iii. 5, 11, i baiAs l^ti Su^ Ujpot rov fii^ mraSvysi, 
^'^ Herod. liL 79, r^ ^aM^m I^-X', &e. Add ibid. v. lox. 
^^ ^wfirmw kv tpTup. This is a Tory dear case of the usage of hf with a par- 
2^^ple. Cf. Matth. 597, 6, and Jelf, 419, 4. It may be resolved into ^irtp 
^Tb«r», Al^nrrei hfl^^otf el IltXeroyHle'iei. bikoia9 — *eqmL to 

U weu brfofe* Cf. iu So, i inpinkaiet tootro Z/wios, This seems to me 
^^ -^t, Bor can I understand why Bl. should consider this sense so very 
^^^le, that it should be necessary to give the unusual force of ' an unequal 
kfor the Greeke* to the words. This is inconsistent with obx fri, and we 
hare had kpriwdXoo, He did not consider before this that he was 
<«Afjr matched with the Greeks, he imagined that he was immeneely euperior 
^them. He now saw that this superiority no longer existed, and therefore 
the enterprise. 

Chafrb LXXiV. — (a.) 4p rai$ yavri— <» their ehipe,~^i,e,, depended 

them. Cf. Jelf upon ir, § 61a. Z7i\m$4yro9 — * when it had 

^ -^ cUarfy ehown' 80 kyy^XBiwros and similar phrases are used occasionally. 

^^^ ) 696. 4t ahr6^* to it* in general reference to the circum- 

ices described by the introductory words. It is important to notice this 

of the pronoun in reference to the discussion concerning the genuineness of 

^^ t4, where see the long note, and cf. 11 a. 4f rks rcrpo- 

*^v(cs — * to make up the four hundred* Speaking in round numbers, for as 

^^ learn from Herodotus, the exact amount was 378. Great difficulties have 

be^ made about this, because Demosthenes, de Cor, 138, the poet .£schylus, 

* ^ Nepos, who copied from them, call the fleet 300 only. But it is plain that 

^ poets and actors, when engaged in proclaiming the glories of Athens before 

<^hmians, would diminish the number of the fleet as much as possible—* the 

Cnrer M(ps, the greater share of honour.' Therefore, they took the hundreds 

idam instead of above the odd numbers. Here, however, the esUmate is 

astnially more exact, though still the speakers make an exaggeration in their 

own favour, for Herod, makes the Athen. quota 180 (viii. 44), but see also 

riiL 61 ; and Diod. Sic (Ixv. 58) gives it as 100. It is to be observed that 

Isocrates, Peae, c 31, more accurately describes the Athenian contingent as 

' more than double ' that of the others, rpt^peu ZivXa^ias /i\r 1l ^^/iirorrcr ol 

iXXoL, But this cannot surely justify Didot*s interpretation, rw I6e iMi^r, 

the hdf. Fopp. seems to incline to it, but it is quite contrary to the practice 

of Thui^d. in giving numbers, and to the general idiom of the language. 

««r «^T arof — * ike principal eauee (^fighting in the strait* sc. Salamis. GoU. 

pmsts oat that this construction of odfriof with the infinitive without the article 

v»v, is theoidinaiy one. See L 25, 33, 75, 133 ; Xenoph. ffellenie, vii. 5i § 17. 

Krpg. adds other instances, cf. Matt. 54a. irifi^oare. See an 

of theae honours, Herod, viii. 114, and Plutarch, VUa Ih/em. v\^ 
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Popp. and G6U. read odr^ fiom aoma good IfSS. for o^^, ' Yim jfoitrmh 
spontaneously* 

(6.) Sia^tff (parrt f. It haa been aaid that we might rather have expeeb 
the mid. roiee, since the 8choL interpreta impB^tpai Uawnnt* But the aeti' 
represents the aaerifioe aa more peraonal, aa it were, *wth out owm kam 
destroyed* 

(c.) TO ^To V— t. «., To9 it^Kn&Bai, t{} r • 6k • ii^^ r— * iMA m 

now no more,* So in ii. 44, rmv o&c irrut, * those wko are no mors^ — i.* 
' the dead.' Similarly Herod. : vt^ Meidits vorplSef, riii. 57. What, ther 
fore, is jneant by r^f {wiKwt) ^ fi^x^h A«(Sa otf^iff? The *w4ktt' aa; 
Popp., must be either the fleet, or the citiwns embarked in it ; or refBreii 
may be made to its future restitution. This I prefer, and interpret with Krfig 
*/or the restitution of which there was but a very slight ground rf hope.' 
rh n4pos, when thus specified, means * aliguantum,' * took ow^/utt shared C 
i. 127, ii. 67, and Jel( ( 579, 6, cf. ch. %i e. BIrfig. tr. ' unsem Kriiftan nad 
' to the best of our power,' quoting Dem. xiz. 8a, M9i^as rh nipos 0^. r< pJp 
is more usual, and BL would substitute it ; but t^ is hare for the paraon 
pronoun, cf. aa c 

Chaftsr LXXV.— ^a.) ip* ft|ioi i^fi4p, I subscribe to the remazk • 
Kriig., that ipa in itself neither implies affirmation nor negation, az 
I may perhaps be permitted to refer the reader to a disquisition of s 
own on the word in the Class. Musaum. The context, and the speakei 
intonation, make 'the difference in the meaning. Here with Popp. rend 
'nonne digni sumus* and consider the subsequent fi4 to form part of tl 
verb iuueuoOatf so that, so far as this passage ia concerned, no queatic 
need be made on the distinction between ipa fi^ and ipa o&«, *do w$ m 
deserve not to be wider ^uite so much odium in the eyes qfthe Cheeks J* 
yw^fiilS' ^vwd^emt. There is some difficulty about the two genitiTc 
Each has been r^ected by editors, but the latter is probably added i 
reference to ^wwrAren-op in the last ch., and as Am. remarks, we ha^ 
yp^inrit and(my»af ii. 65. Why, then, not say *the ptrspicaoity of m 
judgment^ as well as ' an error qf judgmentV ^PX^' — a^ hfutt 

Matth. ( 368, Jelf^ {499; or with Bl. understand that BcoictMeu jct.. 
is equivalent to ^vmBoi^ and takes ita syntax. Or fiMurciirtfa* may itae 
take a genitive, in accordance with the general notion implied by this ou 
respectively to Terbs indicating position. See note 36 o, 
T^ ^v^Xoira TO0 fiapfidpov — *what yet remained to be done against ti 
Bersian* So iii. 10, rh &w6kiuwa rw ^pyuv, 

(b,) wpoaydyeirl As vi. 18 and i. 44, Popp. and re^t^EXXiiMU ^r rotreiin 
ebvoptaif rpoigyayeif, Isocrat ir. 37. BIrfig. tr. ws were eompdled by the fm 
nature qf the case to advance it to this, its present pitch qf greatness. 
94ovs icr.K, If these motives be meiant to be taken in the order of time, th 
will signify ' fear of Persia.' But /kCxiora ^y points to the order of intanai^ 
it therefore signifies, fear qf the revolted allies, cf. infra. hwe ^riwrm 

nare^rpaiipLipmv----* and when now some revolters had been reduoed to sul^ 
tionJ Eemaric the two partieiplea taken together. KrOg. ct iL 5, rmt (jA^ 
lx«V>*^Mfr, and iv. 38, viL 75. wm^t Z4, ic.r.K *N»m no odium < 
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^ffoitui any man, for making the hut ditposUion ke earn qfhis inter' 

in rttpeet qf matten imvolmng tk$ greate$t risks* Krug. would erase 

; but firom irhat goes before, we see that the perils of the Athenian 

were the prominent aignment in the speaker^s mind (jidXtffrm fihf ^h 

I, and this allusion to them in samming np is natnraL Popp. compares 

omerie phrase, th rmnvrrriw, Thucyd. repeats the word, tL 83, voo'iv 

BL adds TiL 77, Tiii. 50. Soph. Traok. 1035, cf. for 1 1 rMfffioi 




LaXvi. — (a.) ^|i|7f i^#f. Cf. eh. 19 and eh. 71, ad finem. 
'arris — tkrtntgk tks wkdU tooi*, up to the time of the final operations. 
%rms — vifforousiy, *intk a tigki rein,* C£ Soph. Antiff., t. 7x5, and 
ritcis, xxT. 166, where the original pkysieai sense is found from which the 
It metaphor comes. 

.»^C^«) kvh r9¥ kp$p0vste¥ — removed from, away from, and so contrary to 
•^ ^>ommon praetiee of mankind. The Athenians maintain and improve upon 
^a^me doctrine to the Melians,T.x 05. SiSofitfvi|v. It should always 

^ ^"^membcred that the present participle stands also for the imperfect. Tr. 
.* " * ^^ffkred.* ToB roie^row — suck a praetiee, or suck conduct as tkis, 

. ^^ the acceptance of power, and its maintenance by all practicable means. 
^^•^ toKevrrcf. See ch. 95. rf Ztuat^ k6y^^-^ke aryument 

^^^^ justice, or ike plea of justice, 

{e.) ftaparvx^r. On the neuter nom. part absolute, cf. Jelf, 700, a a. The 
^^^e word is used again, r. 60. With others, says Krug., itup6v is more usual. 
^ krBfumel^ ^^ati, Krug. transl. tks inclination of men. I should rather 
^tkder ^i6eu — the natural ckaracter, or disposition of kumanity — ' human na- 
^^^' as we saj. BL quotes, for similar usages of xpffioi^iMPoi, i. x 30, hpyfi 
'Xp^,', rii. 30, wiB^i xp*'t ▼!• ^S* iriBu^ais XP» 9iKai6r«poi ^ icark 

v^v hvdpx^yaar h^rapur. Literally, more just tkan accorded witk ike scale 
*»f our existing power — i.e., more just tkan we kad any necessity to be, if we 
looked at our power. On this sense of uard^ according to tke grade of, see Jel^ 
{ 619. vcpitVriV — * kas come round to be* Am. adds. This word generally^ 

denotes a new and unexpected result, as in ch. 32, no, and tL 14. But some- 
times simply what has happened, or befallen, as yii. 70. (X ch. 28 b. 

Chafteb LXXVn. — (a.) ixaeao^ntrot — 'taking up an inferior position * 
i.e,, not taking such high ground with their dependents as they might hare 
done. They need not have had the trials at all, but might hare decided the 
points in dispute by their soTereign power. •Arnold cites Thucyd. ir. 64, h^w 
S^er clic^f ^traw9m ; and Demosth. cont, IHonysiod. p. 1287, e<L Beiske, ^t^is 
t»kr rmSra ^vrtx^povfitr, oin kyvoovrrts rh in r^r ^trfypa^ris Zlxaior, hXX* 1^79^ 
furoi 9ur iXanroiMai ri col evyx^p^tr &9rs /»^ ^okw ^i\6Zucoi cZvoi. The posi* 
tion of c«l— T^k^ — fcol is somewhat unusuaL acol ydp, says Kriig., is oftener con- 
nected with nX following, than icol simply, but not then with a word interrening. 
Bat OdlL remarks, that the words icol ykp are not, as generally, in this case to 
be combined into a single expression ; the leol is to be referred to the «al follow- 
ing in the sense of ' hotk* * and;* the one clause contains the cause of the other, 
and is wall explained by OolL, ' eiei enim apud nos judicia ooxutitaim^QA^tMna^ 
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litigiosi esM Tidemnr.' Krug. suppoees that the iced here e&n mean ai$o, tvm, 
and quotes ArUt Eedew, t. 603, K^«d|^«r» 7^ Ztk rvvre, &r this was even tf# 
fAXiOfi, the very reason, that, fe, Gt also Bttnm, t. 735. ^iXetect 7r. 

Of the litigioosness of the Athenians the Vespm of Arist. fbnns ths best 
illustration. Cf. ^m#, t. 40. (v/A/3oA«(aif. These suits, called 

9I1UU krh ^vfi06\Mr, were grounded upon contracts existing between persons 
who belonged to the several states comprised onder the Athenian dominion, and 
the necessity of tiying them at Athens, owing to the expense and delay therein 
incarred, was one of the greatest gricTances to which her allies were snlyeeted. 
The orator here tries to gloss it over, by making allusion only to such as Athe- 
nian citizens were themselres engaged in. Cf. Sbeppard's T^sopkrasiMB, note 
on To6t ^4rovt, p. 73 ; 66ller tJt hoo loeo; Schoman ie CamUiie. 

{b.) ol 94 — ' while they* sc. our dependent allies. wapk r^ /n^ 

oXtvBai XP^^^^ — * eontrary to wkat they think they auyhi* The negattre must 
.be taken in close connexion with the rerb, as in the case of fnt*^ Krvg., who 
also proposes to read vf for m4- Of. Matth. ( 534. y^^taii, says BL, is 

any decision at law ; and so, too, Kriig. ; but they do not cite any instance. I 
do not, therefore, think it improbable that it here has the more ordinaiy sense 
of a pMio resolution^ note, deeree, or proposal Cf. Herod, iii. 80, and Ot/u* 
oroicX4o»s yr^i»:fft ch. 90. We may regard rov 4iA4o«s opposed to t#» wxlsrer, 
and supply orepurAfuroi ; but this is needless, for it can be gOTemsd bj 
XaK4vts ^4pHv, as we see by x^^^"^' ^peir alrrir. a. 64. d. 

(e.) hirh rov X^ov, Is this the masculine or neuter gender? QolL, Poppo^ 
and others seem to have decided that it is the former, * a man's ejuoL' Bat 
the whole usus loquendi, in Thoe* at any rate, seems to point the other way. 
See o6« krh rov X^ov, i. 143, huh r&r hfut^nf iKno^o^fuvoSf TiiL 89, hwh rvv frev 
6fu\oOrr9s, iii. ix, hvh r<fO X^ov 9h inSrrtSt iii. 84. Other passages might be 
cited £nom other writers, as Eurip. Phctn, t. 541. I should therefore translate, 
* men are more angry at being wronged by law than by open vioUnes ; for the one 
looks like being over-reached on a footing qf equality, the other like compiUsion by 
a superior force* This Bl. calls an ittptfioksylat or over minute distinction; to 
me it appears plain and forcible enough. CL for the sentiment^ it. 86, and 
Arist. Bh, i. ix. 9. 

(rf.) tcaBsKSwrtf — * qfter having overthrown us.* Of. i. 4. tip^a^To^^ 

' were to assume dominion,* Krug, compares rvc^Sorrf t Its ZcW fiih^ M**^ 
ew¥, .Ssch. Prom, t. ^03. rh iiii4rspo9 Btfet— ' ths fear rf wUA w$ crv 

the el^eets* Objective gen. expressed by pronouxu Cf. note on eh. 69 e. 
ffvcp ic.T. X. — < tf your policy is going to be such as you evinced symptoms i/U» 
being, when ye headed for a short tims ths confederacy against ths Persian^ 
ifitKrn—sc. p6fufia, $.«., 'institutions which do not amalgamats with those qftha 
rest of Greece,' On this meaning of i/wtra, Bloomf. aptly quotes JEaek, Ag, 
31a, ot/tai iSo^r ifiutroif ir v6Kn vp4rttr^^os ^ tXey^ t^ hx^^ raibrf a^rei, 
SiXo^erovrr* fty, ob ^£Xy wpocsn^voit; and Krug. ^(Kois t* ifunr^s Irri ml 
vdrji v^Aci, Eurip. Stobmus, 10, 7. See, fag the well-known fbct^ i. 144, 114, 
iL 39. In what follows, allusion is perhaps xnade to Flausanias. The same ob- 
servation was made by Aristode and Isoerates, Panath. ch. 8a. elt. 
This is one of the passages quoted to prove that poidCei garwu a dative. Ct 
ii. 38, iii, 81, See note upoxi this last passage, I am DOt setiefled tbet the 
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one prores ftnything; for we may easily supply x^'^a*, and that 
(nr is constructed with an inftniUre is, as Knig. says, plain even from 
•& »«yi/{eiw*r fx«<r, Herod. Tii. 85, and cf. Thuc iL 15. If any one 
the fonner oonstmction, w/JCu mnst be rendered ' aitackei a valu$ to* 

OsAPfBB LXXVnL— >(a.) eft — supply ^au\fl^fiffMl. wp4^$iiff$§, 

vpon yomneivei, 80 i. 144, leiyS^vf wpoffrliw^tu, Krug. quotes oUtls 
ISca vp09$4ff$(u Koxd, Eurip. Her. 147. rhr vapdKoyop, 

by Thuc. only as a substantire, but see ii. 6x, 85, iii. x6,Tii. a8, Krug. 
^6.) v§pdffTm^$aL See note upon mpi4cni, eh. 76, ad finem — * token pr<h 
_^itf, if wtmi to hring thmge rtmnd to ike inflmnee qfaoeidenis — to tke award 
^ ^^ance* Krug. ; cf. i. 69. kwdxoiA^p—fr&m wkiek one rfueieno 

*^^ ^Jur rewufved^Le,, furdier exempt — tkan tke otker, tworipmt 

of tke two waye it wiU turn out. Cf. with Popp. ch. 8a, icaBirt 

ir &84Xy KiyBvrc^f rai, means ' tke danger ie run wkUe U 

yet uncertain.' On the impersonal use of the rerb, cf. ch. 73. 

is to be taken in connexion with icoKora^oSi^f t , wken now tkeff kavc got 

*^^^ diffictdtg tkey addrtse tkemeelvee to deHberation-^ot rather to discussion, sc 

^^V>matie. Cf. «Xc£rror k^dfurot kiyup, Jleeetie, t. 967. 

(c.) 4^6vTf t— ec ^i' T^Sff itfutprt^ 5rraff. abSaiperof — ' qfour 

^^^^free ckoiee,* ije,, before we hare been compelled to modify it by the course of 

^'^^ts. owerZd t — si ne articulo, not to break treaty ; cf. ch. 67. ZIk pj 

Kor in the thirty years' treaty (i. 115) this provision had been made ; cf. i. 140. 

K^t^Bat, the midd. yoice, to kave our differences arranged. Cf. i. 145. 

<U^^i(. This is the reading of twelre good MSS. and Popp. Bekker and 

th« other editors take the common reading, ff, which has precisely the same 

meaning in some passages. Kriig. quotes Soph. PkU. 1341 ; Lysias, xxr. 14; 

I^euL ii. 8 ; and Stallbaum, Plat. Rep. r. 463 d. l^inyrioB* — idem 

est quod wpokyn^^* OolL Am. says they do not express the same part of the 

same idea : the first expresses precedence ; the second, the nearness of the 

leader. Kriig. refers to the Lexicon Plat. There is an ellipsis of Mr. 

CiiAPnB LXXIX. — (a.) nark 9^at ahrods. What is sometimes ex- 
pressed by nJf iauTo^, as iv. 38, vi. 1 3. All strangers were ordered to with- 
<iraw ; i.e., the allies who had come to the conference. The great assembly of 
the Spartans, we thus see, decided upon questions of peace and war. 

(6.) 49) rh m^rh f^cpor — 'tended to tke same point* Kriig. rightly ex- 
emplifies this by the use of the verb in 69hs ^ipu. There is a similar use otfero. 
*In nora feit animus.' Ofid. Metam. t. i. BL quotes Herod, viii. 100, vKiov 
i^pe 4 y^Aiai Kortpyd^maBM r^r 'EXAdSo. 'Apx^'^M®'* *'*^*t ^^ 

Seeond. He succeeded his grandfather Leotychidet, as his father Zeuxidamus 
had prsTiously died. 

Chaptsb LXXX. — (a.) rohs ir rf a^rfi 4iKtitl^ 6pQ. The simplest ex- 
pUnataon is to supply ifunlpovt irrat. Others not so correctly haye interpreted 
'^mnd 2 see among you tkoee of tke same time of l\fe a$ myseff. rira 

takes in any of this class indefinitely — ' a man.' Bemark the studied Tarietti) 
pPDdaosd bj tha tzmnsitioa from kweipta to mtdvamk 8m cih. ^%^ 
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a<atpp6yws — without extravagance^ or exaggeration, iKkoyt(oir»— 

eompuU it to the full, 1.0^ with all its cbancas, itc 

(fi.) wap6iiofS'-'*o/ik€ ionu description,* i,e,, militArj nther than na^aL 
Compare Aristotle, Rket, i. 4, 4, iumyKtun^ eMm rkt tuM^ii ir^cfsr 
tfioiat I) ^/touu. Am. The Kcd which stands before Ivrvy^trwas does not» as 
sometimes happens, so much introduce a new idea, as a part of the original ons. 
Fopp. compares t. 112, a, iarh rdr hfBp^hruv icol AajrcSa^iAvdir, ri. lo^ 3 ;■ 
rii. 68, x. ^^* tuavra. The neuter is employed because the idea ia 

general, including their towns, &c cal Tweit ical {vXoii xal Ix^l** 

The equites, the heayy-armed infantry, and the remaining population which 
senred as rowers or light-armed infantry. There is no necessity to say that 
jfX^V i> ' put for light-armed troops,* an assertion which BL combats, ct vL 17, 
tx>Mit IvftfJicroif, mixed populalione. Apt ye. Jeili, 735, 5. 

Bockh computes the whole at about 500,000, whereof x 80,000 belonged to tha 
town and harbour. Niebuhr, Vortrag, Ober alte Lander' «. Volkerk,, p. 108, 
expresses an opinion that the general estimate among the ancient writeit of 
Athenian population, especially of the number of slaves, was much too high. 

(c.) ficXtir^tf'o/icy. Kriig. supplies rh ravTuc&r from toas yovo'ir, comparing 
I. 111. But the word may stand independently, like our own Terb ' to practise ;' 
. thus we hare roht ro^6rat fuKermirras, ' the arckere praetiemg.* Hen, BeB, iii. 
4, x6. So also, thojigh less certainly, ii. 86, fuKermrres icol fnpewKem^fUpu* 
T^r ravfiaxtatff i. 64b. XP^^^* ipd^rat^-^* Time wiU intermne,*'i,e^\ 

* that will take time,* as we say. [rf iceiyf — * ThepMio irea»tury*i 
The phrase is not unusual. Herod, rii. 144, tre *A0^¥tSeten ytpiyaAnwr- 
Xprif^rwf iieydKmp iv rf Kotpf, Cf. Arist JM. ii. 7, 6. ^iffiev^ 
for the more usual compound iv^pofiMp, 

Chapteb LXXXL — (a.) rf vK^iBet^populaiion, iwi^etr&rref. 

The verb ^oirdtt is a frequentative, hence ^irar is said of ' attending school,* 
and also of ' courting,* as the suitor regularly visits his mistress. We may 
therefore translate, ' bg making /recent, or regular, incursions* 
ivd^errat, *'J Ttcy will bring in from abroad,* Pop. quotes ^irot ivaieT6s, vi. 10. * 
Kriig. xdirra ivaierd, vii. 28. I would add, Soph. Track, 258. (Ed, Col, 1$%%,* 
^ax, X275. There is therefore no necessity for Popp. to remark, 'usitatius hie.* 
vi iffdywBai* On the fact compare ii. 38. 

(5.) fi\a\^6fi9$tt. Passive, says Krug., as vi. 64. It is rather one of those 
cases already (ch. 68 e, Jelf, 562, 3) noticed where the reflexive force of the 
middle runs into a passive sense. * We shall do ourselves more damage than we 
shall do to them,* See note i. 68 c; i. 8x b,andii.S7. rk wketm—* on the ma- 
jority of matters* ir reir^, D. has translated, * and in such a time,* and 
T.K.A. quotes Bothe's *interea: But why should it not be, *tfi this ease,* 
or, contingency, %,e,, that expressed by the previous words ? vavtfi^^f rai. 

* This form without the ^ is found also ii. 77 ; ▼. 91, xoo ; vi. 59.' Popp. 
^pev^iliari, I regard this as a causal dative. T. K. A. renders, M« ^Amums 
icUh their usual magnanimity, I should prewar to say— ^vtii^ to their high* 
spirit, such I think being the real force of the word. Theologically that 
Pp6mit»a aapKht is the spirit of pride naturally inhering in man's heart Oa> 
m4t» omiUed, ef. Jelf, ( 775, 3, and on ^r. ib. 603, a. 
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'^»X«v#«*— '5« ih$ flooci nftMr land,* i,e., be so •enril^ly attached to tbeir 
I"^^>per^ St not to Mcrifice it to the common good. We may also connect 
fporkftmr^ — * dam$ ui 9pini,' KarawX^y^pm^^]^t, * to be 

dawm,' •.«., to be diama/ed, and paraljied by the war. 



Ckaftbb LaaaLL— <a.) o^ fii^r eAS^. Theee particles are often thua 

""^l^loyed in qualifying a preriona statement The •b generally denies, the 

**^^ p^rtienlarises, as Hoogeren says, ' not that eUhtt I mean to reoommend* 

f^^ ^w$^Tmt has doubtless reference to the t^ htoMnrw, charged against them 

^ ^the Corinthians. The word denotes dulness of the natural perceptions, 

J*^^*l rffidimgi and is metaphorically applied to indifference to the wrongs of 

?^ ^iea. See the analysis of characters connected with this element, yiii.-ZT. 

^^pard*s TleopArsshfS. fLv^rv^^mpvLv, The Sch. explains ikirfx*^, 

^^^ 4r l« irp iif^%9* 051L interpretation is, ' nor to let tkem eee that we do 

*^^ wnaii to notice their conduct* But it is the direct antithetical expression to 

^r^^fior, thus euastructed upon the principle of variety, cf. 38 c The meaning 

^^^^ore ia, ' neither too plainly iudioating that we ehtdl ^ to war^ nor do the 

^^^^te thing, i.e^ permU them to go on ae they are doing, |r iimAatw ova 

*^^^p^ooeir. Xen.iRf<.ii.4,ii. Ct Jelf; { S04, 4. 

{b.) (vMM^X^'' l^peamyAy^^Xo this is opposed subsequently rk uJbrwe 

^^%pii&iu9a ; with respect to the latter word, it may be doubted what force 

*^^Quld be attached to the prep. ^«. It may either imply * fidl, complete prepa- 

^Uoa,' or, as Knig. says, it may have reference to the difficulties out of which 

^^ had to extricate themselTea. He compares i. \%$\ Ti. 83. We may add 

^ similar use of the Latin * expedio.' ' Expediunt per acuta belli,' Horace. 

e^TMr, Jelf, ( 504. hv9wi^9e»e» of course implies after it a word 

irhich stands as antecedent to the relative &roi. There ie nothing inmdioue in 

the enlieting 0/ foreign alliee bgaUeuch <u, ^e., cf. Jelf, § 817, 7. 

(c.) ical bvb KmX rpimr. TSoo, or it may be three yeare. On this adversative 
nl, cf. 80 b. f^r 8o«p — * in the event of ite appearing desirable,* 

cf. 4a a, 120 c. Connect this with tfi^r i^ abrovt, irt^payfidwoi, 

' Better fenced and secured * the metaphor seems to be taken from a fortified 
camp. bwoafifiatrerrat. Note the force of the preposition, ytvtfi^ 

indications^. So Aristotle, Eth, iv. a, KoBdvtp roHrofM bwoerittairu, 

{d.) fi^ yhp icT. X. * Look not upon their land as anything else than a 
heeiage or pledge for you to held* Bloomf. well compares a similar declaration 
of policy, Livy, ▼. 4a. ' Non omnia concremari tecta ut pignus ad flectendos 
bostium animos haberent.* e&X ^^^er — ' aU the more in proportion 

OS.' AvoroUr— *the casting awuy of all hope, recklessness, 

despair,' a better reading than kwoyroleur, Archidamus throughout urges the 
principle that we ought to build a bridge for a flying enemy. 
\k^wror4poes 'x***^ — ^** ^^^'"^ **^^ iu^practioahle to deal wUh, 

(s.) reir iynkiiknair ^vtix^^rrci. Fbp. expresses a doubt as to the 
genuineness of these words. T. K. A. is particular in pointing out that rJtt 
^ya^Vaei must not be taken with 4vf ix^'rrt t. Yet it seems to me much the 
mmplest way to do so^' having been egged on, excited to premature action, by the 
eHmgee whkh omr alliee havs brought.' Where is the impropriety \ik iwca% ^t ^'^• 
flmKtaoor vpifoftsr. Arnold. Krug. «pd(«|Mt. NxSk^go* ^^^^. 
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Bekker. ThU of oourae inTolres the well-known queetion wliether the canoa 
of Dawes he correct, which asserts that tirts /ih cannot he joined with the aab- 
junctiTe aorist except in the passire voice. No intelligihle reason can be giren 
for the dogma. All that can he said is, that the futnre is the more lirely and 
graphic form, as approaching more nearly to the oratio dixecta, and is therelbre 
almost xmiTorsally used by the Attic writers. I should therefore retain it where 
there was any MSS. authority in iu favour. The later copyists, in their frigid' 
attempts at correctness, even invented suljunctires in eases where they had' 
no x^ existence, tf.^., X^aw^i, lAvm^i^ to Therefore, as Am. remarks, the 
mere number of the MSS. which give wpd^fitp ought not to force it upon ns. 
af^X<^^ '^A^ ivopiirf por. The comparison is generally supposed to be with 
the Athenians, but it may be with their own previous condition. tAw 

18 (mk — for, as the SchoL remarks, the private interests of Corinth were not 
necessarily shared by all Peloponnesus. tixp4wms id^imt — to MtU§ m 

tueh a way that both parties may haoe opoeiotu rmuoiu/or oomdudmg U^ i.«., as 
a salve to their vanity, cf. oh. %i a, and iii. 65 b. x*»p4^<<« Tha 

simple verb, says KrQg., does not occur in the future indicative active save in 
this place. The middle fotnre, xnfik^itM^ b always found. Yet in the oooi« 
pounds, as he shows by abundant inttancea, the active form, Xf'f^l'^ "> nov* 
common. 

CsAFTKR LXXXnL— (a.) xp4m«^« ^4powT0s, Remark that thevs should* 
be a comma before x^M'^^ ^^ order that we may translate 'iiquo tri^uia 
ferentos* for the orator evidently means to contrast them with their own alliea, 
who paid no such contribution. e^X 'vX«»i' «. r. X. — ' depeiuU not 

00 muck upon amu as upon money* ue,, its result would not be determined so 
much by the first, as by the second. it' f|y. It may be right to 

say with Krug. that 81^ with the genitive denotes the instrument or means, 
with the accusative the occasion [Veranlassung] of an act, but obviously the 
two frequently run into each other. * How oft the sight of means tp do ill' 
deeds, Makes ill deeds done ! ' and but little distinction can be made in our 
version of them. Kriig. cf. 6r$ptrtros abidrrrat BUk rh MUir md irtrt iv. FUt 
Pkad, 96 c It may be here, ' it is only through the opportunity afforded by which 
that arms do any good! iwmt re na\ here stands simply with a 

noun. Krug. quotes woKKk ir rif fxoi, iWms re leol firmp, cfn ir. Flat Crii, 
50 B. 

(b,) r&p hirofiaip6rrmr r^s alrtas. HenULrk the present participle, 
and for explanation, see ch. 14 d. ohta is employed in an intermediate sense — 
' the responsibility of the oonse^uencesJ iw* hn^4repor~-'*/of either 

result,* i.s., good or bad, cf. iL xx ; iv. 17. eirei zather nnuioal 

in tho first person—* we who stand in this pemtionJ 

CKAPm LXXXlV.^a.) rh fipaZ^ unl rh /c^XXer— * Qfthe slowness SMd 
proorastination, which is thsprinciptdtkinythsybnnyayainstns, be not ashamed* 
If the T^ be omitted before /Uxxer, it is a ease of GrranviUe Sharp's canon. See 
note x8 a. According to Krug. the gen. 4^y is governed by 5, 'the fuaUiy 
of ours which they most find fault with,* He quotes, in illuitration, Plato 
If^. 6S5 A,r(^/i^^Mr fl^rdr X^yttt; But et JtM, on n4ft/porrm^ | 495. 
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ma\ ifia, Erug. mnailcs that the seeond reuon here introduced I 
stelly to be gathered hj inferenoe from the ftatement, and is not fou 
statement itaelf. The wiedom of their naual cautious policy may be 
^tMs the greatness and glozy to which, under it, their city had attains 

(6.) t^rarai revro # Trai. We must understand rovre as a rep 
^ $^^ c T. X. 9imrm is here, as in some other pUces, amounti to, 
iemi Uf, a wise moderation, rmw . . . ivrpvwivrmr, Thi 

depends upon ^Scnf — the pleasure we reeeim from those who urge u 
^lamger contrary to our own convictions. kvevei^imiep- 

ever hromgkt over to thevr views* remark the true indefinite prodicati< 
^orist^ The force of the prep, is the same as in kroSiZd^xtuf. 

(e.) rh 11^ r tri «. r. X. The argument is a sort of sorites. 'Oood < 
(r^ etao^fnm) produces a sense of shame [olBcit] ; a sense of shame p 
manly spirit (c^rvx^)f and a manly spirit produces martial excel 
itek^/uKi^y We see that mSUtt is employed as the equiyalent of olex^ 
c x p rwsi on irXciSrrer ^mt^x** i* repeated, iii. 83, rh fiM<f» el f^ y^prtSov 
l>**^X*<f either, verg largetg partakes^ or, forms a very large ingred 
note there. The speaker proceeds to show that rh cAcotfytor produces 
wisdom a]so--tMiSMticA as we are brought up with too little prettnee ti 
to detpiss the laws cf owr country (on hfuBtm as an intelleciual habit, 
paid's Theophrastust p. 115, and note on iii. 37), and with too much si 
eontroi emd modesty to disobey them. After vaiScv^^Mi Popp. suppli 
Cawt0i) pii hnfopSuf. Kr&g. prefers to understand M re. Most ret 
eaU to mind r^ rw 96futr a o^Artper (iircir sImu, toGt^ forufh irrots iwa 
p^ltHs A wysf t wtrt, Ar. Rhet, i, 15. ^pyv ^rc^itfi^at. Pop] 

whether wmfmruMvds is to be understood after the verb, which will then 
in the sense of ' ezequi,' or whether, with OolL, we are to supply rhr k 
tA Xexl^m CIS fidfi^tp ruv wapeurutvAv rmp voXt/jitmr ; in which case h 
must render ivtltdrm by persequi. Both, though intelligible, sec 
somewhat obscure explanations. Possibly the whole may mean, q^ 
eisimg speciou^y the preparatums of the enemy ^ not to prosecute the. wc 
them in any corresponding scale : ivt^ifrtu abrots, to assail them ; &yo^ 
om a scale corresponding to our affected superiority, Cf. fpy^ hr* 
L 110; IT. 5. pofit(tir vapawXnalevs, Our ricwof thi 

depends upon the method in which wapawX-nalovt is to be constructed. 
Am., 061L, Bl., we connect it with mJ, as similis aique^ the words 1 
are taught to hold the plans of our neighbours to be very like the ordii 
dents of war, that is to say, quite undi^nable by any process of reason. 
own part, I beliere that Thuc would hare admitted the policy of ou 
to be quite a fair subject for rational conjecture, inasmuch as it is a 
founded upon certain common and uuTarying principles of human nat 
his sentiments upon the point, iii. 8a, and infra, voX^ re Sco^^pctr 06 I 
Mjpwvw MpAwou, a sentiment introduced by re as if contained by 
ceding, not by U, aa if contrasted with iU I therefore prefer the ot 
ptetation (Pop.), We are taught to believe thai the schemes and poll 
neighbours are very like our own, and that the accidents of war are mak 
und^finable by reason. There can be no objection founded upon tht 
wsf uvk iiaismt is not followed by a datirs^ for we have such pt^xaioa 
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Kuk itapawki^uL To tho Other otjection, that in this caae we sbonld hare ft^^ 
and not o^, I should reply by translating as abore, making, in lact» e ^ »^y " 
9iaip9rds one logical term, equiralent to iBuup4ras, Mr. Orote*8 Torsioa, IFSf 
think the capacity <(f neighbowring sttUa i$ muck an a par, does not appear tome 
to cast much additional light upon the passage. ^ci 8tf. We alwagt 

practically make preparation againei our opponents an the aeeumption thai tkeir * 
echemee are gobd. We do not calculate on errors, and £dse moros on their 
part. ^1 inttrmr — dependent on thenu ir rati Aray- 

. icaior fCroif. Ooll. renders ' in ueu rerum, et ornnino in agendo magie ptam m 
doquentid* Grote, 'in the eevereet triale,* and so Kr&g., quoting 4^ k^ 
Mpttwof 0^ vaiMrrai, Am., in what ie most neetiful, wherein he is followed 

• by Dale. But has the word «Ter this meaning ? It is possible also that toBia 
allusion is intended to the strictness of the Spartan discipline (Htvmmt Craira, 
*t 39 b), where the soldier was obliged to put up with the mereet neeeeearke 

'rflife, the minimum with which they oould do^ cfl ch. 90 c 

Chafrbb LXXZV.— (a.) iieXirmt^ineOtutume, T. K. A. Bather ^hMte! 
or more literally, 'practieee^* C£ 80 c A^t Ae^/Kcrei— -' to our ben^/ 

f X ofi c p — * nuiintain* kripmv. Strictly speaking, we should hava 

:had I) Mpots, Eriig. quotes iL 51, ri. i. Ztk Irx^^* Tha 

Scholiast explains 81* iir fxof^i^ ^X^' ^* ^3 ^ '^ 3^*X*^ f^*F^¥ 

ilfi4pa§ — < til the hri^epaoe of a day; ' {.«., the brief spaceof time which a dnj 
comprises. Ct 'Hor» momento,' Hor. Sat, i. i. 4.- 

(c.) 8(«af Sovyai. As in c. 28 — to eulnnit the nuMer to arbitration, 
diS^FTo. The present or imperfect participle is of course, 'the man wlio 
proffers arbitration.' 

{d,) fffi tAw i^6p09. On the ephors, see the excellent informatioa- 
amassed by C. F. Herman. Pol, Anti^itiee, § 44, English transL, and Orote. ' 

Chatter LXXXVI. — (a,) fi^r here not followed by U, e x p ress es a contrast 
to the actual deod^ of the Athenians, which the speaker docs not specify. 
ov 7ir<i«'ict» — *Ido not understand,* Dale. But it is not cognovit so much as 
cognosce — J cannot inake out ; I shall not enter upon the consideration t/ : he 
means he is not going to give himself the trouble of studying it. On the con- 

• trary, T. K. A., after Bloomf., makes ycm^icm mean mudi more than * under* 
stand ;' according to their riew it contains the additional notion of ' approve' * 

(6.) cal rire (4>«r) ical rvr ie/iMr, An ellipse common enough in all 
languages. ol 94, Here we must consider U, as it not unfrequently 

is, a causal particle— '/or their s^ftring wrong ie no longer a matter of the 
/utute* On this pronominal el U, cf. Jelf, | 768, 3. e68^ 8i«. 

npiria. Tr. nor muet we decide matters bg lawsuiis and debate, seeing that it 
ie not in word that we are wronged. Fopp. remarks that the aocusatiTe a^e^ 
fikawreiUrovt is not goyemed by ^uutpiria, * nee ob addita ko) o^e^f per ax^/tsk 
81^ /Uaoe ezplieari possit ; ' but that it is to be constructed like hnkorfsao/Usoos, 
«h. 71. It agrees, therefore, with ifims, understood. But ct Jelf on 
Uria, I 383. 

(c.) Karavpe8i8Mfi«ir. The preposition axerts a force which must not be 
crarloolud, Tr, ' betray to utter rmn ; ' this meaning it of eoune aoquizea tea 
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^^aotiQoofdoiwnfroiBtli«top--'rutaltoaeiiliidn6Tr(ga.' ivimiknv 

^^^tT«^tAtiKo vrrar. Some dcmbt has been expressed abont the right eon- 



of these words. Fopp* hesitates about the preposition ; Krug. asserts 

^W HUmi is xarelj eonstnieted with a simple aceosatire. But the text is 
^>4med bj it. 9a, wflkn rtht ^ if u n ^h frn t htiAwr^tt and iL 65. Otherwise 
^^btm is more vsoaL 



GkAim LXXXVIL— (s.) lirifi|^rC«— '<<> ptt to ih$ voU* should be 

totiesd bj the junior student, and distinguished from iffn^ioitai^ *to vote! Its 

Uttil eonstmetion is with an socusatiye of the person, or a datiTe ; here (Krug. 

tt^«etnxes) Thuc wrote It luKXiie'far, to aToid a double aoeusatiTe, for roiavra 

•bo depends upon the same rerb. He would now strike out ^f, quoting 

#wfl^C<ir Te»f v w fhrr m n ^ Plato^ GorgioM, 474 A. ^PM^^x* In this 

pisee tiansittTte, as L 117, iL ao. The act of Sthenelaidas was probably 

gmonded upon the assumption, that many of those who had raised their Toioo 

§at peace, would not dare to rote for it openly. ^^9^ hntyw is presently 

«Bplojed in a similar sensSp Zr^ fiii tesev^ir. On /i^ with indie. 

d JeU; { 743, 1. 

(ft.) Ivm^rirm it • . . x^ptop^^ Let kim rim up and go to thU place* This 
is wfast is called the ' usus prsgnans,' which is not uncommon with Terbs which 
imply motion of some kind or other. Kriig. quotes Tii. 49, Tiii. 45* See note, 
65 b. The idiom is lefs common in Latin, but Popp. has produced ' exsurgere 
Ibras,' from Flautus, Mil, Glor. ii. x, 3. It seems from this that the members 
of the Lacedemonian assembly were seated. Haack supposes that this was an 
imitation of the Homeric practice, where the heroes seated themselres upon the 
ground like the American Indians. 

(c) rolt IvfiA^^xovr — sc the legates from their allies, who had preyiously 
been ordered to withdraw. iro 1 £ rr a i-.-pres. ' commence operatume.* 

(i.) xP^M<K^^^«'''>'<' — 'having transacted the businese* This, it appears, 
^ris especially a diplomatic word. Kriig. refers to t. 5, 61, and ri. 6a. Bloomf. 
has remarked its frequent use among all the regular imitators of Thucyd. Hero- 
dotus (he says) would hare used the middle Toice ; and the writers of the middle 
Attic irpflry/uKTc/'ffefex. htmyr^/i^, for ZUyrmats, is peculiar to 

Thuc Behold * division of opinion* 4v ry Irti ft.T.A. Thi^ says 

Srng^ is for ^f T^ f/rot vpontx^p/tiKvimr imI iw ry Irci Srrmr. The vpoiccxt^- 
smmr s e ems added as a sort of afterthought — those many gears having alreadg 
dapsed. This would be Olymp. IxxxriL x^ or B.C. 43a. For the rjk E&/9«>toi, 
seech. 114. See also ch. 13. 

GKAFRn LXXXVnL— <a.) voXcmi|t^*— WAo^ ihey must go to var: The 
pL in such cases as I have said seems to me a shade more genenl and indefinite 
than the singular— Ma< it was a case for war, a coetfs beili. It might be worth 
while to examine in this riew the instancee quoted by KrQg., iroAf ftivr^at ^* 50 ; 
teX*W^ L 1 18 ; irXtwrr^ ri. 15 ; Ai^frr^o, i. 98 ; wapmir4a, i. 7a ; vopaisria 
mad hmnpndm, L 86. ivriem^tw. I quote T. K. A., * of the commence* 

Bient of a state attained to • ehould arrive at greater power* Thus ereiy pos- 
sihls shade of meaning is at one time or another assigned to the aorisL How 
wntk man simple is it to adhere to the plain interpretation o£ \)kkaUsni%. TVms% 
€oald be BO rsasoa wl^ ths Spartaiu shoold fear ths eoinm«iMMn«nXt au:] tdbca 
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than the progress and consummation, of the Athenian power, even vere there 
Anything in the notion of an aoria^ to oonye/ mch an intimation. What they 
feared vas the/aet itself^ no matter when it happened, or waa likely to happen. 
Consequently the aorist waa the right tense, from ita nature. Tide Appendix. . 

Chaftkr LXXXIX. — (a,) We haTo here an episode relating to the fti^ 
years (in round numbers) between the second Persian and the Peloponneeiaa 
war. The student should refer to Herod, ix. 1 14, with which the preaant 
episode is connected. ik$op ivX r^ xpiy/iarm M,r.X, This b inter* 

preted (i.) were bronchi to tk$ cireunutanees under wkkh they pratpered ; and 
(iL) were induced to adopt thai meane ^ administerimff their affaire umder whiA 
they prospered. From the Thucydidean usage of vpda^m and ita eognate worda^ 
the latter seems preferable. Krfig. citee ft(ior ip9v/in9iipm mX^ Tp4iry Hpx"'^^ 
M T& wpdiyftm-Of Antiph. tL ao. * ^vtidi^ M^9^^, Krng. r^era to 

an historical tract of his own,, discussing more especially the chronoU^ of 
this period, but I hare not had an opportunity of reading it. Arnold pointa 
out that the historical student, after finishing Herod., should proceed to tho 
perusal of the present episode, ch. 89-117, and then take up ch. 14^88, sub> 
aequently carrying on the narratiTe from ch. 11 8. The digression about 
Pausanias and Themistodes, 1x8-138, synchronises with 95*98 of the general 
sketch. A f MT ifx '8il f. This king was the grandflMher of Archidamoo 

the Second. After the campaign of Mycale he was sent to reduce the Peraiaii 
party in Thessaly and Northern Oreece, but having been suspected of reeeiTing 
bribes from the Aleuadse, he waa recalled to Sparta, condemned, and banished. 
He died at Tegea, B.C. 469. tAp 4tt Mvxixp — thoee who fought at 

Mycale, Kiug. quotes ro&t ly MapoBmm, ii. 341 iiL 1x3, and Arist Eq. 355, 
icaffoXfide^ roht h U&Ki^ orporny^^s, and moro peculiarly atill, MUriiSiir vir 
JUttfoBAwi, to which Arist. Iheem, 806 is similar. 

(b.) 48i|. Even before Mycale. See Herod, iz. 114. M^Bwr 

ix^'^'^^^^^^ avHiy, while etiU in the ceeupation ^f the Fereiame, Hrng. sup- 
plies many similar phrases. 

(c.) T^ Keir6p . . . adroTr. This sort of dative is simply accounted for 
by the common principle of the dative, which makes it the case expressing the 
more remote object in reference to which the action of the veri> takes plaoa. 
This conception of the dative seems to have been but imperfectly realised by 
the compilers of our common grammars, if we may judge by tlie mass of rules 
collected with respect to the usage of this eaae. * Quid mihi Celsus agit,' in 
principle does not differ from Do tibi librum. t9e» iwt^dititre. The 

t$tr must in strictness be taken with the preceding 8Micofu(erre. The use of 
Zwov here, says Kriig., would be ambiguous. Z$e» for ^«9cr twee may be ae- 
eounted for by considering that tOtw does in effect hold a place among relativee. 
See Katth. ( 473 ; we may also cf. Jeli^ | 8aa, 6. Trossen and Salamis are the 
places meant, and also^^^na. See Her. v. 5. waiSar aal yvi^aiume 

— «DtuM and children, Bemark the abeenoe of the article, and ct ch. 8 a, 48 bw 
iKlyui, According to Herod, ix. 13, says Krug., Mardonius had left nothing 
at aU standing behind him. But thia is a way of speaking suitable to the sami* 
poede character of Herod, style and narrativa; and eannot be aecspisd againat 
the drcnmstantial statement of our author. 
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Xd — («.) rh fi^XX«r— * wkai wtu going to happen' 
f cr/ltif— for Ztk wf§ofi4(ms, upon the prindi^e of ' Qni hat per aUnm 
per ee.' Popp. quotee iEeeh. eon/. Cteripk | 95, 'A^omitoi yi^ wp6f 
oitiin V krr^km, kfX rnhh. The dative vptd'jScif it not as BL says for 
• ■y ti ^ gfay, bat denotee the Mocfow,or aMwiMr, of their eonuDg, aa ia the proper 
of the datire. rk /ihtt anawered immediatelj hjrhtk wKdoif, 

"Kjnag^ eooaidering that aooording to grammatical priDciples we ahould 
'v^ had otT% eiplaiiia the deriatioii from the rale bj the foct that the notion 
' ia implied. riKf^nw ye^ofi^inir— * tko valour thai 

B* a x hib i tod * Soeh phraiea point oat the true force of Tfyivfuu, denoting 
aa the reeolt of a process aa distinct fhmi «i^. Ct MpAif hyafiAp 
i v mi i im m, ii 35, and tha long note on thia matter, Sheppard*8 2?Uo- 
pu loa. 
(^) (vrcirrfata — ^*AeUfo^»Mer/ and oonseqnently were standing. 8applj 
'v^vfxv ^'^"'^ ^^X^"^' Others with the SchoL nnderstand v^plfiokot, 
Mowx6fL9POP am\ Svevrer. Both, saj the commentators, belong to d)r 
Thia b trae^ but it seems to me that in accordance with the principle 
OnuiTiUe Sharpie canon, both are to be combined into a single idea— the 

or hioring qf their poiicg, dl iS a. For the neuter parti- 

foUowed bj a genitiYc, dl ii. 59 ; iii. 10 ; Tiii. 6S. •&« &r 

^^wros^ aa abore, ly ^fdrrcf, may easily be resolved into the eqaiyalent form 

^la the finite rerb m oiahf fxoc See Jelf^ ( 419, 4, and ( 697. 

^X^^V^*^ ^* "^ h^^P/^i^^' 'Distingno orax^^p^tyt locum, pnesidium quo 

parent sese, hfop/iip unde erumperent.' Both conditions might be fulfilled 

ftne place. T. K. A. well explains k^eptiiv by the modem military term, 

of operations.' With regard to the general construction of the sentence 

is right in connecting in 94, as well as SnXovrrt i , with iiitovp—4n that they 

the Pereian world would not by thie meane have, &c. 

(«.) fi^xp^ ro9o(iro9 emt — * up to eo long a time as,' lit. until. These words, 

^^Tm Krug., would not easily elsewhere be found in combination. He however 

SL^io^^t Plato, Bep. 471 b, /Ux^ to^ov, /Ux^ oZ, ipmoiw. This 

^ Jiekh er 's coi^eeture. The MSS. have eUpmcuf, which is *dum erigercnt* 

j''^^ /As tinte theg were raising; but perhape m^x^* roe'o^ov, as A. says, in 

^'^^ esse would not have been so proper as itirru xp^iwr. I have some doubt 

^^^^^her #i^xp* vo^e^vMT may not be the exact equivalent of this very phrase, 

|*^^^X^ may mean, as I l^lieve it sometimes does, not iip /o a certain point, 

'"^^ coincident in extent or duration with eomething that foUowe, In this case 

^ x&iut zander *juei during eo much time as theg were raising* cf. ch. 71 c 

''^^^ other expression, hn lir $pmaw, is of course donee erexissent — ' until they 

*^^^^ hace raised.* iers . . . tifoos-^So as to fight from the least 

f^^^^ elevation which would be sufficient, i, e. they raised the wall to the 

w^Taiamm height necessary for defence, and soon as ever they reached this, 

^^^'^Jsd no longer. Concerning hfoyusuordrwo, dl ch. 84, ad finem, (and et 

^^^s •necessarium cubile.') Zfifieolev. ' We are not to under- 

^^^^ that temples are here induded, for that the religious spirit of the Greeks 

"^^^^ forbid. [Acta xviL 4a.] Among the public buildings we may include 

^^ ^uadlsa and other tomba. So JEsch., p. 87, 31. and Diodorus.' Bloomt 

^^^•*-«sitaialy, aa T. K. A. says» a recurrence to the dirseta oratio« but uflfc 
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therefore to be translated as he translates, /raw whence there might he, whicb^ 
does not indicate the transition. rSxXa — rkn^'i Krug. GOiisi< 

this a case of the * doubled article,' and refers to his own grammar, 59, 9, 
where it is laid down, that after ^ tfAAot, when another notion ooenra which 11 
regarded in the light of a 9ub9tantivet it always takes the article. To me i1 
seems more simple to take one phrase as the epezegesis of the other— liU 
tnaiterSf i,e, what toot to be done theret cf. note 23 e, and 108 b. This T. 
denies, but he seems to contradict himself— if there be not a misprint* 

{d,) T^f ApX^'* ' ^^ auikorities,* t.s. the rk 4v riket firro. 
81 ^7c, sc rhp XP^*^* ^^* ^ ^^ explanation giren by Stephanns in tha 
TheaauruM, vpob^ a^i(f re — continued to make exeueee, 

Srt o&ic 4v4px*'^^^ There is some difference of opinion concerning the Tiov 
to be taken of 8 ri in collocations of this sort 8 ri, says Am., is 'quod ;' and 
would best be translated into English, * When any one asked him about ki$ 
not coming, lit as to tAai ke oame not, before the government* This nearfy 
agrees with Madrig's yiew, who classes the idiom with those where 8ri denotea 
a circumstance or relation which takes place, and of which something is said— 
e.g., T^ fjAv iXXm hpBus fficovaaf, 8ri tk icol 4i»jk off* ehruf rmno^ va^^MW. 
Plato, Protag., where he translates 8ti, but as to the dreumetanee tkoL Com- 
pare some rezy similar remarks of his concerning pufd, LoHm Grammar, 
§ 398, b. R. a. We might illustrate by Hor. Ep, L Tii. 94, Qnod ta per 
Genium, dextramque, Deosque Penates Obsecro et obtestor, where Orelli ob- 
serres, ' Est relativum infinitum 81^1 propter quod.' Kuhner (Jelf, | 849, 3) 
says, ' The relative 8ri, ^uod, refers to a demonstratiTe in the principal dausa^- 
expressed or supplied, as ro^^, SUk rovro, ix ro^ov, &c.' Other Orammariaaa 
consider ierrts to resemble hrov, 8ir«f , 8to. ; that is to say, the adrarbial and 
pronominal forms of questions used in the indirecta oratio, are fhuned from 
those of the directa oratio by the relative prefix 8, which is indeed the symbol 
of their connexion with what goes before. Thus ««t is answered by twms, and 
on the same principle r\s by 8<mr. So on this principle r\ obn Mpx^roi, ba- 
comes in the indirecta oratio, ffpcro abrSp, 8 ri obic ^^px'iro, or Ir^x^*^ 

Chapteb XCI.— ^a.) r&r tikXmr i^iKPov/iiwrnK Poppo would read 
Tuwy, and he, with others, greatly disapproves of t6v ItXXmr, To me the diffi* 
culty does not seem insuperable. I had always supposed the words rw 8XA«r- 
to be simply exclusive of Themistodes — ' When every one else came and tcld 
them, t.s. when every one else who came, told them,* Mr. Dale has I see hit upon 
nearly the same words in his version, and I believe we are right For certainly 
I have observed other cases where dXXos occurs even 'cum articulo,' and not 
less strangely than here, e.g., rmr weKrrmr icol r&r tiKXmf i4mr, Plat Oorgiae, 
473 c and again, abrov aol rmr iWrn^ oUtlmp, 840 d; see also Eurip. Merae. 
644.; Ar. Equitee, 905. Erug. says that el Axkm often ooenrs where wa 
should have expected to find &XA01, because the article only imph'ea— ^^ otkere 
who have any oonnegim with ike matter in hond^* the only other penone to be 
comeidercd* kafifi^irei, is. rh ruxet, understood from reixii^eu. 

(6.) «al $«or — had even arrived, m. in reference to the long-otistJng ax* 
pectation of their coming. 'AjS^i^yi^ef-*' commanded tha ship 

stationed at Thermopyhs, to eommunicate between Leonidaa and the fl^ 
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ioMd at Aitomis.' T. K A. 8m Herod. Tiii. %i, Swor9 

^^09iap. I eumot understand the doctrine that (aa T. E. A. has it) thia 

leprefenta the aor. snljunct. of direct narration with fty, and is to 

translated — 'wken they should ham heard* Why should not the simple 

«tiv« retain its ocdinaiy indefinite meaning — ' when the Laeedamonians came 

4^U, whemever that might be;* et tmif ww9 hi iterreZUr^uaf, ch. 50. See 

(e.) 4vrav$9k (4* Popp. note is 'post partic nt ii. 58, est turn vero. Sail. 
'. e. 71, tmm demma, ibi vero ; similia apod Lir. ; cf. Sanp. ad Xen, Mem. iiL 
^' The truth is that, in this common phrase, H exerts its usual force, t>. 
^fcdds intensi^ to the meaning of the word to which it forms an a^jnnct^- 
\pom them, or if deriyed from ff8i| denotes that the mind has at last reached 
^ X^vittt on which to pause— «p9ii this at kut. CL 84 in connexion with relatires, 
^^•^^•riatives, &e. See note ch. i h. &f w^hs crA. Fopp. says, 

^^^^Dsecntio rerborum hse est r^ konhp I4vui its vp^f ^utfiyvA o Koirr a s, at. r. X.' 
. — 'to come to them for the future at to men capable rf diecfiminating* 
the Tariation between the singular and plural numbers, as though 
^mistodes sometimes spoke in his own person, and sometimes in that of his 



ijl^ fk\ kw^ hwriicdXo9 wa^a^icewfis, I think the obrious sense of these 

'•^^ is — ^' where the means of military defence ai« not equal among the 

^^^^es, it is impossible that fair and equal counsels can be contributed to the 

^^''^amon interest.' Themistodes purposely, I should imagine, couched the 

T^^im in general terms, and left it to the Spartans to make what particular ap- 

^ ^^mtion of it they pleased. It is not therefore needful to convey this particular 

j^^lieation in the words of our translation, nor indeed do I hold that it would 

. coirect. The SchoL and Poppo suppose that Themistodes insinuates — 

^tase of iuTasion, if Athens is without a wall, she might be more indined to 

^^^ Jisd submission to an enemy than the better defended members of the con* 

^^^racy. Krog. explains, that they could not enforce their opinions with the 

^^ ^e authority as more strongly protected states. This is true, but as this 

^^^d be a contingency by no means displeasing to Sparta, we must be careful 

^^1^ to regard it as an argument addressed to her, but as a general assertion. 

^^^th respect to the phrase ^f rl icoiphp fiovKf^wBai, Poppo well cf. ' in oom- 

^^^Ute oonsulere,' Terent. And. iii. 16. ^^, * starting from,' as we might say. 

^^^ quotes a Tory similar usage from Plutarch : riff 'EAX^t hpxM 6r^ci 

^^fioUn hah nikucnh%s Zwdfu^s, l^rri. 14. 

Cbaprb XCn.— (a.) obZkydft here eqiuralent tomiyhpob. 

teX^/A]r-»'a Thucydidean word, cf. ir. 27, 61, and imitated by Herodian 

▼iiL 1,6.' Eriig. yv/iAiis wapatvie^t — * a recommendation 0/ policy.' The 

partides H and 8q8ffr are, as is well known, fireqaently employed when the 

writer is giring what is the sentiment or statement of another, and not his own. 

See Jelf^ ( 76a, a a. The idiom seems to me to hare arisen from an ironical 

emphasis. It is generally employed in cases where the writer himself distrosts 

the statement to which it is afBxed, and is eridently meant to mark out this 

etatcmeni with, as I hare said, somewhat of irony. But firom this usage it may 

iBto the simple index of language fior which the authoc doM U!Q»\i\L<^^\ua&.* 
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self xMponsibl*. r^ ifiitf. Ko editor hu determined whetlitr 

this ii to be taken, as the SehoL says, for Mp rov muvv, or whether it is 
goTemed by the rerbal notion contained in vapajr^t*— 'a rtea mm e n dati em 
addressed to the StaU,* knapriroprMS, This nse of the present 

participle seems to me akin to those noticed, ch. 14 d, and 83 b, where sao 
what has been said. Krog. says that this verb, and iZwm also, xirtuatty hurt 
a past signification, ct i. 38. He quotes k/taprdimif (q^iMv^^^troi, Xen. Jlfeni. 
iii. 9, X a. A y € V I K X 4 T M t — ' unquestioned' 8ch. Mhf fyKXifd^rrcf , 

andli. and S, *unblamed' Thare seems no ground for making it actirs^ at 
T.K.A. 

Ceaftbb XCnL — (a.) H^^ • • • '^rir 8ri — ^for the more usual eonstme* 
tion with a participle. But perhaps a slight difference of meaning is implied. 
ShetDS in its very appearance ; carries in its appearance^ a prorf that U was. 
But see Jelf, ( 677, 804, a. iw6K9irrau Apparently a technical 

term, for Bl. quotes Xen. Btpp, i. a, fi^ ^otuqiitfrnw otutf UX rmf i meXU m ■■ 
tr. ' the foundations are laid of stones of all sorts and sises.' 
Iwiipyae ikivm9^* so hewn as to fit into each other* Kriig. ef. (w^McoS^^fi^PSit 
i. 93. ^7icaTaX^7M is translated by L. and S. (from the Scholiast's 

4y»ta.r^Kc^l»ihH9ar) — * to build in' But it seems to me that the idea dsyst^ 
tnatic budding is precisely the one which Thuc meant to r^eet. amrmkiym is 
simply to collect, and the whole word implies, I think^* were picked ^ and 
hastily put in,\ The fact is confirmed by CoL Leake, nho saw whole courses of 
masonry formed of broken portions of Doric columns, and composite blocks of 
Doric entablature. Topoyr, of Athens, toL i. p. 312. The tlpyaafUiw Xiioi wevs 
firom these very entablatures, sculptured in riliero. This seems to hare been 
OTcrlooked by the English trans, who has merely — * wrought stones' 
Kirovrres, This looks almost like a refsrence to the prorerb wirrmXiBmf 
mrup — ' to leave no stone unturned* 

(b,) ^vripKro abrov, 'A commencement had been made of U, Krug., ef. 
Wvavroi, i. 6. ^ir(, cum genitivo, ' tJt the time qf* The construe* 

tion ^x^*' *ABfi¥aioit ip^m is, says Pop., equivalent to Spxorra wop* *A0iyi«£eif 
f Imu. There is more difficulty about icar* irtavr6w, which, according to analogy* 
should mean, year by year, yearly, Poppo*s notion is, I think, most p^>babl6, 
that, vix., it is so connected with hp^^t (i as to be almost equivalent to hpxfi 
icar' iviaurhr oZaa, I should therefore translate, hdd the annual <^ffice qf 
Arehon, i,e. archon eponymus. What this year was is disputed. Bockht 
who has published a learned dissertation, de Arehontibus pseudeponymis, fixes 
upon Olymp. bud. 4, {.s. b.o. 493. Krug., in his Studia Htstor. et PhiloLf 
maintains, on the contrary, that the year was OL bodr. 3, i^ B.a 48a. 
Clinton argues for B.a 4S1, with whom Dr. Thlrlwall coincides, having aban- 
doned Kriig.'8 view. See Appendix v. voL ii^ Hitt, Greece, all of which should 
indeed be read as bearing upon this sutject Mr. Grote has a notion of his 
own, that Thuc meant, 'during the year when Themistocles was strategus 
(voL V. p. 338, note), but I cannot see how he supports it. A i/&^r«t 

r^f It. Pop. refers to Pausanias, and the SchoL Arist. Pag, 144, from whom 
we learn that the two were called rhr KaMpw ktfiiw and r^ 'K^peMtamr^ 
fieqpehius supplies Zea as the name of the third* Xapp, de re maeali Jiken. 
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^^'^^preU the aboTe-mentioned Schol. so as to Bubstitute Uupcua kot' iioxhi^ 

l^^^m wp9f4p9tw. The inftnitiTe may hare for its ralgecti a^o^i nnnrute^f 
>* M ■gi^fcewi, in which case tr. the fact of ikeir hamng become a naval people 
^^^'^^id greailg eomtribuU to the ae^isUwn qf power: or its subject may be r^ 
r, in which case tr. that the place woM greaUy aid them, when they had 
heeome a naval people, m ike ae^ieitum <if power, Kr8g. aptlj cites Eorip. 

1090: 

Kot ^nf* fipormr eIriWt cls'ir 

9dfiwa9 i,w9ipM laif ^^cwrar 
wtuiat, v^lpeuf fit f^rnxtar 

• » 

'^ ^ 4f, as cxplsined hj the SchoL i/ui rf av/nfiovXtvaai, Arnold thinks ' im* . 
""^^iately after the departure of the Persians.' GolL*s idea that it means ' statim 
P^^ ^u am archon factns est,' is negatiTed by what follows, cf. note upon lr*\4er$n, 
T^r hpx^^t generally considered to mean * their dominion,* hnt 
^*"^^ would rather refer it to MjpicTO, ^fl't^ — ' Ihe eommeneement qf ^ 

^ ^Uding* He, with his colleagues, erected a Hermes with this inscription— t 
^A^C^^MPw wpiroi reixiiw rVr 9' h^Hnwr. Kriig. Hiet, Phil. Stud. p. 2 3. 

(«.) iral ifme^inneuw. This description has caused some difficulty. The 
^'^pQaition of Mr. Grote seems to conrey the general opinion. 'Two carts, meet- 
ly one another, brought stones, which were laid together right and left on the 
<3^^^^ side of each, and thus formed two primary parallel walls, between which • 
t^ interior space (of course at least as broad as the joint breadth of the two 
c^ta) was filled up, not with rubble in the usual manner of the Greeks, but con- 
ift'^ieted throughout the whole thickness of squared stones, cramped together , 
^^ netaL The result was a solid wall, probably not less than fourteen or 
fifteen feet thick, since it was intended to carry so Tery unusual a height,' , 
tdL ?. p. 339. And so Thirl walL ' The wall was of a breadth which allowed 
two wagons to pass each other, and this space was entirely filled- with hewn 
sCoaes, eiaetly fitted together within, and consolidated upon the outside with 
iron clamps and molten lead.' [Vol. ii. p. 406.] T. K. A. wonders why 
Ihuc should tell us that they kept bringing the stones to the wall in different 
direetione, and suggests that some of the stones were imported, and therefore 
eamo up firom the port. I do not see that Thuc. does toll us anything of the . 
«ort. I suppose a cart, after haring discharged its load, would not unnaturally 
ntan for another, and might meet a laden cart by the way. We need make 
90 dilBcultj about Mjyor, for this does not imply that the carts went on the 
top ef the wall, but that they brought their load up to the place where it was 
to be deposited ; as may be seen from Myetw rh lmenfi*1a, vii. 60. The 
SchoL explanation ipoprlau, cvrtC^vyfilrai: and Bothe's coi\}ecture, iirdprui, 
'laehed eide by »de, are not to be thought of; this is clear eren from Aristoph. 
.^sai^ I ia4f a passage eridently referring to this reiy building : 

9t9^ &r • . . . iporrtei 9ff fyfiare^ 

frvnr Mrmr, lalyeBot Boor 6 teiptos, 

M rev vAirevt hf vttpeKmealuiw. [104S, ed. Botha.'\ 

icls/i^rei. *CXamped together wM iron ami Uad^ i$. ib.« ixcya dum:^ 'mw 
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fastened into the stones with melted lead. tvc^ wtw Iri. We maj 

remark that the doubt expressed bjr recent editors concerning the imang of th« 
walls by Lysander, which has originated in these words, is without foundation ; 
for they can only refer to the period at which they were written, and this nay 
hare been at any time before the condnsion of the war. Of. Ap|4MfMf Mitt 
KoBiffrat^ipoWf i. i. For the more usual iw rc/if, Krug. reads with one MS. 
irrS/i^, The first I should render, * fiuuU angylar in the hetoing,* f.«. cut in 
an angular form, so that the meaning would but slightly differ from Krug.'a • 
instrumental dative, which, however, would make 4yyiir«ei m to T§Tp4iynm, 
For this he produces the authority of Josephus, p. 108, a i. But Josephus 
ipay have been imitating this passage under a misapprehension. Am. tL 
ii. 76, iwh T^t ro/iiit — */rom ths point where the etonee had been cut* 06IL 
has *loci» quilme ineiei tunt* X^^*£ — fragments made in 

'quanying and squaring stone, which were used by the ancients to fill up the 
interior of thick walls. Pliny, zzzvi. ai. Vitruv. iL %. Comment on Her, 
Od. iii. I, 35. JEn, iv. 711. In this ease x<^4 was mixed with plenty of 
clay — for this is meant by ini^^s, or cfoy-mortor. Bl. r\ Z\ f ^es. 

2%€ htight of the toail woe Jiniehed to ae near ae tnay be haffwhat he intended^ 
f.0. £<rrf ffuffv cTmu qZ 9i99outo, So too, I see, Mr. Grote. This I cannot but 
believe to be correct, though Thirlwall explains — * had intended before this com* 
pletion of his plan.' [Vol. ii. p. 406.] hfi^rirmi ^vi^evAit— 

A rather unusual use of the verb, which the SchoL explains by hwwv p ew k^ 
90tu¥, Several MSS. have iwtfiokis, Le, htiBd^us, *aesaulte* which looks 
more natural rA0 hxe^^^rdrtw, ue, rdr wpt^fivrdrttr iceii rdv 

Mwrc(rMr. See ii. 6. Kru^. adds iii. 78. Xen. Anab, t. a, 4. 

(d,) irpoo'^irciTo. Sch. rhv yovr vpoffux* — he laid moet eireuupon the shtpe, 
bdng far^ighted enough to perceive. ireix^^^n ^mr — ' were provided 

with a wall* For understanding the full force of teare^KwdCorro, refer to ch. 10^ 
Hurtuncevi, 

Chaftbb XCrV. — (a.) Ila vo'ar(af 94, This ^ refers the narrative back to 
ch. 87. For K\t6fifipoT0Sj cf. Herod, vii. 71. ^9ir4fi^$ii, In the 

spring of the year, 478 b.c., i.e, one year after the battle of Platea imder 
Aristides and Cimon. Diodorus, says Grote, makes the Feloponnesian shipt 
fifty ; but his statement is not to be accepted in opposition to Thucydidee. 
4r rpdff rf iy^fiovt^ Stephens, GolL and Kriig. connect these words with . 
the following chapter. Arnold retains them in this, because he believes that • 
Thucyd. means to express that Byzantium was taken during the term of 
Pausanias' command, though certainly towards the end of it. This would 
place the recall of Pausanias in B.a 378 ; and as Dorcis, his successor, never f ^ 
succeeded in securing the allegiance of the allied Greeks, Mr. i^nes Clinton . ^ 
assumes the year b.c. 377 to have been the true commencement of the Athe- 
nian dominion. According to this view, the building of the walls, the capture 
of Byzantium, and the recall of Pausanias all occuired bx. 378. Mr. Groto, • 
generally assenting to Clinton's view, adds, 'Pausanias* conunand, however, 
need not be restricted to one year, as Mr. Clinton maintains, for the words of 
Thucyd., h rf9§ rf Igy^/aoA^ imply nothing as to annual duration, and 
designate merely the 'hegemony which preceded that of Atbeni.' See noU^ 
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Ceafibb XCV.^o.) icmrk rl ^^yy§P9S. Beeaose the loniaDS, who had 

•spelled from Peloponneeufl, took refuge in Attica prerions to their mi- 

S^^^tioa to the Aeiatie eoaet, See on the lonie migration Arnold's note upon 

^^^i« paasage, and a Texj f^ account, Hermann's Pol, Ant» qf Greece, sections 

77* 7t. Grote, toL iii. ch. 13. Thirlwall, i. p^ 295. mireXe, 

^ the Athenians, as is ohrious firom the context, though 9^19 might rather 

^"v^e been anticipated. Krug. compares t. 31 ; vL 35 ; riL 17 ; Tiii. 46. 

. ^«c(a Mmr^yo ^9 iT m^rey-^'much wronffdaing woe laid to hie charge J Erog. 

^ _^nsonnainted with the phrase intnrYopovftM Muciar, Ik erpamyla^^ 

a militafy eamwiand,* To read i vrpamn^ with Poppo in order to 

a sabject» appears to me to destroy the force of the language. Krug. 

Ijr cites hptffrmt^etrla fiBMMf ^ /So^iXc^ ro/uff^frw. Herodian, t. i, 4. 

(b,) mbrf, tor the more strictly correct o^^v — *U happened to him to he 

T. K. A. says, ' as both erents hare reference to Pansanias, • 

'^ is placed nnder the go?emment of Ivi^fin* iLerarila^9tm 

prep, denotes as usual ' change,' and the whole is correctly giren by Dale^ 

operamd ranged themeelvee upon the eide of the Atheniane, 

^^99^. The SchoL explains •M^ror U9ma iral tcar^iucdMOn: lit he euffertd 

^^^^ieial condemna t ion. The ebB^rti was the examination (at Athens) into the 

in which a magistrate had dischaiged his office in order to see whether he 

scted correctly (aMi). The meaning here therefore is clear. On rHw 

^«r#f, cf. Jelf, § 501. Remark how the aorist merely denotes the fact, 

^^ile his partial and incomplete acquittal is expressed by a transition to the 

^^*^Ment kroK^rrmt : the /t^ b^ore iZutnr is in accordance with the usual Greek 

^^^^m, which affixes the negation to the part of the notion negatived in the 

^^^akei's mind; Poppo has produced a somewhat uncommon imitation from 

^^^ Latin language, ' Liberatur Milo non eo oonsilio profectus euo nt insi- 

^Uretnr,* Cic pro Mil, 18. 47. 

(^•) X'^^'v* ytywt09rai. Not simply as Bl. would hare it, comparative 

tor positive, but ' ehotdd deteriorate* That such was the fact with the Spartans, 

oving to a reaction against their severe domestic discipline, is notorious. See 

?lut Ariii, c 23. Aristotle notices the fact, and gives the same reason for 

it. Svf p ipt79o9 — which they eaw to be the caee in Paueaniae, 

3£uller {Doriane, i. p. ft04) considers that the unwillingness of the Spartans to 

aend more commanders to Asia, lay deeper than any annoyance at the defection 

at the Ionian Greeks. They deemed it inexpedient to aim at the mastery of 

the sea, or run the hasard of breaking up the Spartan institutions by attempts 

at foreign conquest. /iraro^t. See what the Athenians themselves 

say, L 76; and for a Lacedemonian witness, Xen. HeU, vL 5, 34. Krug. 

dwlr^Be^ovs, properly fit. Krug. explains ^Koot, but it rather means ' in a 

vay that suited them.' 

Chaptbb XCVL— (o.) Uavcartov z&io'Of. Oljective genitive. 
^kkiiroraiiiaL So called because they received and then disbursed the con- 
tributions of all the Hellenic confederacy. These contributions were originally 
depofited at Belos, and then removed to Athens. Boeckh {Publie Econ, Mh. 
iL pw 136), lirom some inscriptions, concludes that they were ten in number, and 
thatv lika tht titasiizws of the gods, th^ were chosen by loti out of thft P«oJt]^ 
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oosiomedinmi, and that thej did not enter upon their office at the l)^ginnixig of 
the year, but after the Panathensea. They {iUx^i^o) reoeived, but did mi 
eoUeet the tribute. The word ^p ^ beca me lo odioue, that at Olymp. e. 
V^rro^ir was eubstitated for it ^Uelos imT-eelocted foit theee ( A ii >i , or 
•councils,' * meetings of commissioners.' Subsequently they were called 
ffCy^Spoi, Bekker, Anee. p. 301. Isocrates, viii. 19. For fuller infonaatioA 
see Herm. M. Antiguities, § 56. Boeckh, Publie Eoan. Athens, p. 236* Eng. 
trans. The Hellenotamiai were not (says A.) reappointed after the astaUisli- 
ment of the democracy by Thrasybulus. 

CsAPTBB XCVIL— (a.) &ir^ Koii^dir. This kwh has, as Er&g. remarks, the 
force of the German von. It indicates in a less intimate way than im the 
source from which any action proceeds. For examples cfl L. and S. and JeLTs 
Grammar, voe. iwi. ^ir^^tfoy, proseeuied, or exeeuUd, 

irpocrvyx^ifo^ras is explained by the Scholiast i/unBiCorrmt ; perhaps it it 
rather more general — who in each particular ea$e eam$ into eoniaet or eoUiiiom 
vdth them. Krug. quotes Xen. Cyr, tL 3. a, 0I irpoffrtryx^bwrrfft rmw ifxlmwf 
iiffi4xorro, and Dem. 15, 96, 6 w^oarvx^'' ht\ rump^UrBm, 

(b,) typmf^a . , , iiroiiiadiiii¥. As perfects, says T. E. A. Why not «• 
aorists I am unable to determine. The fact that Thucyd. had so wxittaa it 
all that he wishes to couTey. The time of writing is of no impoztanoe, 
iic$oX^, a digression, called in later Greek writers 9up4Kfimats» 
4ic\iw4s, omitted, l^ out, only imitated by Arrian. x^f^^^ seems to 

be here used as a sort of diminutire for the ordinary rivot, is. locus, topia, 
aa\ fi^ckro, this leol is one of those which, as Am. observes, may best be 
rendered by an emphasis upon the auxiliary rerb^' did touch upon.' It seemt 
in this and similar cases to imply, ' for all that,' * notwithstanding what I hare 
said,' cf. ch. 10 a. roTf xp^^^" — ' The chronology* and in later 

writers. The reference is to the Athis, or History of Attica, which Hellanicut 
composed in four books at least He was a native of Mytilene (see i. a^.)^ 
Aulus Gell. makes him come from Miletus — a contemporary of Herodotus^ 
i.e, twelve years older, and sixty-five years of age when the Peloponnesian 
war began. See Miiller's History of Greek Literature, ch. xviii. 7. 
f X « < here, as elsewhere, nearly wapix*^ ^^ ObVL. on i. 9. Its subject is either t^ 
X^P^^ft or as Pop. and Kriig. suggest, rovrs from what precedes, cfl Jelf, { 8989 
3, tr., it involves, or gives opportunity/or the setting forth, Herod, i. i. Mr. Grote, 
after observing that the period from b.c. 477 to B.C. 405 it sometimes incoip- 
rectly described as the Athenian Empire, and that no one word will express the 
character of their ascendency during these years, proceeds to direct attention 
to this portion of the work of Thucyd. as indicating the imperceptible transition 
f^m an ^«fior/is to an hpx^< ' The transition from the Athenian Hfgemony 
to the Athenian Empire was doubtless gradual, so that no one could determina 
precisely where the former ends and the latter begins ; but it had been consum* 
mated before the thirty years' truce, which was concluded fburteen years before 
the Pdoponnesian war, and it was in &ct the substantial cause of that war.*. 
Grote, ToL v. pp. 395-^, where see also the long note on the 47t/ievta, as con* 
tzasted with ^x4* 'r oTy rpiw^. The prep, conveys somewhat 

more meaning than the limplt dative. Bremi, to whom Poppo rtftrti ttyt 
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vpOB Ljt^ p. 69, Ilffpl Sifit. ^9 roCr^Tf rp6w^ ^vOa $9 ia§ rrrtttm^nfUpf, est eum* 
pv^eporiUoDA, quod noe diceremns, pUt ratum$ innixi, JidiiUes, tr^ under what 
cvvnaulMcef ir beeawm $$tablished, cf. L 8, ad fin. 

Chaptbb XCVm.— (a.) *Hlova, ' On the site of this eitj, rohsequently 
^^ poft of Amphipolis, cf, ir. 101. The words 4 M Srpv/i^i are added to 
Qistingiiish it from a MendaMin oolonj, and perhaps from a third Eion 
''^cntiooed bj Enstathius.' Popp. M^Swy ^X^*'^'**^* Herod, yii. 107. 

^^ ercnt ooenrred, Olymp. Izxr., 4, and Olymp. IzxyL Krug. The capture 
^ ^cyros ooeurred in the hitter jear. Orote has, I think, snccesafblly shown, 
^'^^ these three erents could hare formed but a small portion of the operationi 
^**ried on against the Persians, from b.c. 477 to b.c. 466. See Herod, yii, 
'^^t 107. Nothing but years of actiTe training oould hare enabled the. 
A.tl)enians to acquire their remarkable ascendency in nautical skill, and their 
^^^*^ous other adrantsges, and to the same prolonged and continuous labours 
^^Ut be ascribed the disgust of the Ionian confederates, toL t. p. 403. 

(6.) wpht 94 Kmpw^rtows. Nothing is known of this. ^ire^ tf* 

'That this happened during the time of Themistodes' flight into Asia, 
lean from ch. 137, and before the battle of Eurymedon, ch. 100. But as 
<Qe date of this battle is itself undetermined, Clinton and Wachsmuth place the 
""•ge of Nazos B.a 466, but Kriig. in the year b.c. 473,* Popp. 
^^P^^-riicmwre — lit * made them come and stand beside them,* is not expresses 
^ the means employed to compel a surrender. That the place was carried by 
****nlt seems (as Bl. has peen) implied by the words of Aristophanes, Mt ^avrhv 
^'^ ^^ rtixwf Srt ft| y If fid^ot id^M, Vesp, 355. ^8ov^i69i|. 

. <t>m what precedes, we see that this word is not so strong as MpaTt^^wBai ; 
'^^^ed, Krug. says it is simply opposed to alir6poiiot, as is the case in Xen. 
-^''oiic. IT. «, S I, a. 

Ohaptkb XCIX. — (a.) Ixdciai — 'arrears* This is evidently so to be 

^^'^^slated, as the passages adduced by Popp. prove. Zon. et Suidas, cjc5«fa, 4 

'^^iPHv^/A^nf K»twdt, ol rmr ^p9tr M*uu sunt Polybio rk wpoao^ixSfura ritp 

**^^«yil$4wTmw x^ft^rwr. Livio, reliquum pecuniae ex eo quod pepigerant, 

^^*i« 37. The term in the Latin juriftts is fWt^ua/io. \9twocrpdr10p 

~ ^^fttsalf or omission of military service. The word had a technical applica- 

J2^ '^ the Athenian law, as indicating a particular civil offence. In the case 

^ yp«b^ At nro^Tparfov, actual desertion seems to have been implied. The 

£^]^lty upon conviction was a fine, and complete disfranchisement of the 

j'^^'^er and his descendants. fvpao'o'or, as the compound verb, 

r^P^eu we r e very strict and exacting. raXaiwotpe^w, This and 

1 V ^^^S'^^ substantive raXmwupla denote regular and prolonged devotion to 

^HHir. Wachsmuth, voL ii. $ 53, is justified in saying, ' The lonians and their 

^^^^ neighbours were too much debased by sensual pleasures to prefer freedom, 

^^ price of toil and privation, to servitude which insured them the exgoy- 

^^*^ of luxury.' See their conduct as described by Herod, vi. 11. 

_j^ nwdynnw — * the compulsory measures v>hick they did employ* said in the 

^^ instance of tortures applied to extort confession, I cannot agree with 

Y^*Pp* that there is any allusion to military engines and besie^^ toiraa^^in. 

'7» md Bern. iL 29 ; Isocrates, ir. Si. 
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{b,) ip i^o^^ ipx^¥r§t, Thismaybeeonsidered equiTalentto^SilrTf^ 
ipxS — ogreeabU in thdr ffovemment ; but such a use of ifiowf must be idiniftred 
to be unusual ; oompare» however, our use of the ezpressioii ' in faioiir.' Kr^ 
proposes to make Hpx^rrts i^op equiralent to ipx^t ^ predicate modified hj 
Xho "^luatM iw ifiwp, * no longer ruled to tke saii^aeHon <if tkeh Thovse 

of the participle vith tt/u for the finite Terb is, I think, common in the Gr ee k 
Test, and may be found elsewhere. S/iotuf — &s iv i^xS /^"^ ^ 

nou^orfoy, SchoL f^9top fw. This perhaps may mean, tAeg tuarfit 

/i^iUo/t^,justas JuTenal usee *&cilis,' — Queis facile «dem condnooe, 4be. 

iii. 31. 

{e.) i wiawtuf I ¥^ we might almost render ' shirking* — * trying to gti ^ 
ird^arro — * tkeg made the arrangement for themselves,* roce modiA. The aecis- 
satire rh Uro^furor hpdkm/M, not as BL, ' what the expense eomes to,* but the 
expense coming to, or devolving on them, may be regarded as placed in explana- 
tory apposition to '^h xp^t^^^ Fopp. suggests another way of taking this 
words, sc x^M<(r* ird^airro (it^*) ^pwt rh Ucr. hvak, ; but this does not seem 
necessary. This sense of Ur4ofAm is found in Herod, ri. 65, 84, 86, ix. a6 ; and 
Kriig. also cites Ar. Pol. ir. i, i, idif t«s /lii r^t Urowti^tnis hrMisp lof/f I(f«t 
ir.r. X. ^irffipoi. The common reading is iaropoi, but many of the 

best MSS. read ^vtipoi, which is adopted by Bekker, Poppo, and OdiL I think 
they are right, for htofOi is rather tautological, and at any rate much SMire 
likely to hare been substituted for ttmpoi than yice rersA. ftvcifot implies that 
they were destitute of that experience which the practical serrice tl^y bad 
declined alone could gire. 

Chapter C. — (a.) rkt wd^as is [r&f] Biaxeo'fai. There is much Tmria- 
tion in MSS. and among editors concerning the article before the numeral. 
The reading appears to me to depend upon the historical &ct whether the 
Persian fleet at Eurymedon consisted of more than 100 ships or noL Later 
writers state the number as much higher, but they vary so among themselTes, 
and exhibit so much tendency to exaggeration, that their authority is not worth 

: much. Besides, what became of the remaining ressels not destroyed by Cimon ? 
From the necessity of the case, and indeed conformably to the usual practice, 

. the Persians, we may be sure, ran all their ships on shore, so that their whole 
force might be concentrated to repel the inevitable attack of their enemy ; and 
how, in this case, could ang of the vessels have escaped the victors? I thonki 
therefore tr. the whole qf them, up to thetrfuU count rf 100— 1.«. the whole loo 
of them. Other ways of accounting for the article seem to me futile. Mr. 
Grote has, I see, taken a view similar to the above, voL v. p. 419, note. 1 

XP^*^ 9ffrspo9, B.a 465, or, according to Krug., B.& 467. raw 

/AcrdXXev. According to Herod, the gold mine brought in 80 talents yearly 
to the Thasians. See vL 46-48, viL 18 ; and read Bockh, Public K if A. book 
iii. ch. la Thucyd. had an interest in it, through his wife, and resided at 
Scapti-Hyle during his banishment For an historic parallel, see Grote*s 
note, ibid. 

(&.) *Zvw4m 6Zo6s, 'On the Stiymon, about three miles higher up than Eion, 
near the spot where the river narrows itself again out of a broad expanse of the 
natare of a laksi was litiiated the Edonian town or Mttlemant called Niat 
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Waji, m little abora the bridge which here serred m an important commimiea* 
tMB fiir all the people of the interior/ Grote, t. p. 421. On the Kdoniani, cL 
Hood. T. 114, riL 110, 114, ix. 75, and *H8«rlf oTa .£sch. Ptrsm, 4S7. 
Iwfkvdwrmw, Their destmction is ascribed to the Edonians alone by other 
writers. Krug. would therefore accept Valla's oox\jectare, (^/urorrct, Li. the 
colonists; or, with Heilman, read Ivrrdrrttp. Am. considers it natural that 
all the Thradan tribes should combine to destxoj a colony attempting to settle 
itself IB soch an advantageous position as Amphipolis, especially as they had 
.already defeated a similar attempt hj Aristagoras of Miletus, Herod. ?. ia6. 
HistiSBOS, he might hsTe added, had been similarly nnsuooessful, Ghrotevi. 
pii6. A^dO^raet, according to Leakey is the modem 'Drama,' Thisoceozred 
mc. 467-464. 

CKAmn CL^o.) fidxtiis* Commentators are pussled, as only one battle 
is mentioned. I regard it as the indefinite use of the plural, ' ko$tUUia* See 
BOleQBiiL65. hitivx^wro a^ipa. Upon this, Grote takes ooca-' 

aioB to zemaik, ' The first intent of unproroked and even treacherous hostility 
-"^—ibe germ of the future Feloponnesian war — is oonoeiTed and reduced to an 
cagageracnt by Sparta,' t. p. 4x3. ETX^rc t IlcpUiiroi. The student 

must consult upon these, Am.*s excellent note on this chapter ; Miiller^s 2>0- 
rMUw, book iiL ch. a, 3 ; Hermann's Pd, Antiq. Greece, § 19, 14, 18, 4S ; and 
Grote. rov o'cie'/toS. The article^ bAcause it was the worst ever 

Imown in Greece, Olymp. d. It laid the whole of Sparta in ruins, save five 
lionses, and it is said, broke off a peak from Mount Taygetns, which rolled into 
the river Eurotas. The Spartans regarded it as a judgment sent by Neptune 
for the murder of some revolted Helots who had taken sanctuary in his temple 
mtTmamm. See Grote, v. p. 428. is 'IB^/aii^ kwiffriieav, Ee- 

jnark the contracted form of the expression, as in 65 b, 87 b. Krug. quotes 
^v^^roff elf M^evf, Xen. Anab, i. 6, 7. The remarkable expression of Ari- 
atotle (/W. ii. 6, 1) concerning the Helots is quoted by Emg., Affwtp 7^ i^ 

(Jk) r^rff— here, as often, ' tAe weU'knoum time* 6i(o'io« 94, Here 

the narrative is resumed. rccx*' ftod ravi — ^without the article, as 

in the quotation of legal formulae, items in an account, and such familiar matters. 
See note, ch. 8 a; cf. m/^olia ch. 108, iii. 117. iratfcX^irrct. In 

this case, as generally, the partidple sine articulo expresses the oonditioning of 
the predication. This is dearly shown by the present example, since it stands 
ibr^'f— 4rve. Of. L 108, iii. 115, 117. ral^ikewoi, Cf. #r^ayr», 

-ch. 99. tern, f let, Eriig. supposes to mean arrears and the payment 

flf the expenses of the war. 

Csapm on.— (a.) ^fiiyjc^rcro. Two battles are mentioned by Herod. 
35. kWeis, ' The .^[inetans, ii. 17 ; Platsans, iii. 54 ; Manti- 

B, Xen. Hdl, V. 1, 3/ Popp. ^k9qw. Olymp. Iixix. i , or b.o. 464. 

mhm hXly^. With 4000 hoplites, Arist, Lysist., Eurug. Tffixefiax«7i^* 

So in the case of Platsa, Herod, ix. 7a Of. Thuc iL 75, vii. 79. roirev, 

yft must supply to» rcixtffiax*''^* Popp. refers to rqr 8vWlficwt h^A^ ch. 77. 
& i f mU tre quaai rk wfiy/imrm rd9 *AB^nJmif est dicaadi ^iraa \xa:<gnt* 
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soDale/ Popp. ' When there woe ehoum to he a d^fieieney m thie rtepeet* 
weXiepmlas, without the arUddt (U it turned out c knff eiege. KrSg. quotas 
Polyb. L 17, 9, ve^topmiat XP^^ wpepaufOfi4niis, fil^ yhp kw eXXep-^ 

otherwiee, had not thii deAcieiM^ ezUted, thejf would have et^ttured tiefUoe iy 
etorm, 

(i.) fa99pd, opposed to hH\m llx^owre, ch. 9a, Popp. ^ ri connects itealf 
with Scfo'ayrcf, though the cpgMte notion ical ^UAo^d^evt i^ iyil^^'fuvH inter* 
Tenes. Krug. refers to Pflugk on Eurip. Herao. »»7, and Lobeck, jffa»,'p. %6t» 
rh reX/iiifhw ami riii^ r«»T.— ' the enterprising and revohUionary tperO^ 
Ot ii. 87. kWofiXevs, The never-extinguished aniraoeity between 

the Dorian and Ionian race if justly considered as one of the real canses of the 
Peloponnesian war. Clinton {Fasti HdL ann. 464-^1 bx.), following Pin* 
tarch, has recognised two Lacedemonian requests to Athens, and two ezpedi* 
tions to Sparta, both under Cimon, one b.c. 464, just after the earthnnake^ a 
second B.a 461. Mr. Orote's aiguments for a single expedition (voL t. pp. 
430, 431, note) appear to me condusiTe. The earthquake took place at th« 
time of the siege of Thasos, for it was the earthquake which prerented th« 
Lacedemonians from acceding to the request of the Thasians for an ioTasion of 
Attica ; but Cimon commanded at Thasos, and consequently could not ha,r% 
led an auxiliary force at that time into Laconia. Next, Thucydides muei hara 
mentioned two expeditions had he heard of them ; nor is it probable that 
Sparta, the first military power in Greece, should hare been all at once reduced 
to such helplessness as to owe her safety to foreign interrention. The groM 
exaggerations of the comic poet, Lysistrat. t. .1138, deceived Plutarch. 

(c.) sOk iw\ rf fi9\T(ovi — * not for the best qf motives! as we should say. 
Cf. xpooxolyiois M x*H*^9 Theoph. Ilipl E/pwt (at, or, in this place perhapst 
not for the more honovrable reason of the tufo—^e, tri oUir vpooBdorrtu mhrim 
fri, 'Ap7ffcat. On the Argires and their policy, consult Thirlwall, 

ii. p. 414, and Orote, r. 429. * Argos, neutral during the Persian inTasioiit 
had now recovered the effects of that destructive defeat suffered about thirty 
years before from the Spartan Sang Cleomenes.' iw\ rf M^Sy. The 

dative is unusual, but quite legitimate, for it denotee the ' object ' against which 
the treaty was directed. Koxioni. The verb agreee with the nearest nomi* 
native, as is not unusual. Krug. quotes firom Herodotus frvei vt nd AaH^ 
Tffray/A^iwf, S, 98. 

Chapter CIIL— (o.) 8f irir^ Krug. would read y, is. rerdl^r^ IKo* 
dorus also, however, says 10. 4^* f ^((ae'ii*— *ofli oondUion that 

they shall emigrate* See Jell 

(6.) tear* fx^^' 4^9 ^^ AaKtZai/iowimr — * the animosity which they had 
hy thie time begun to entertain towards the Laeedamoniane* The objectiva 
genitive, as ch. 96, fu^oft and rh *Ahiimimr Ix^f, il 1 1. Cf. iv. i, vii. 57. 
Kar^Ki^aw 4s — settled into, €T, as we should say, ta— an elliptical way of 
speaking that has often been noticed, cf. supra 100 a, and with ir for is, v. 35. 
The same words occur vi. 7, Naivairrer. The modem Lepanto^ a 

town which commanded the Sinus Corinthiaeus. Subsequent events showed 
the perspicacity of the Athenians in selecting this spot in whidi to locata aa 
enemy to Laoedamon. Cil ii. 9a. Kr&g.'s date for this ereat is ba 46a. 
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(c,) 9p9C9x^^^^^9, On this brief notice of a most important event, scto 
QroCe, ToL t. p. 435. 'This was an acquisition of signal value to the Athe- 
aians, since it both opened to them the whole range of territoiy across the outer 
Itthmns of Corinth to the interior of the Crisssean Gulf, ou which the Megarian 
port of Pegae was situated, and placed them in possession of the passes of Mount 
Gcianeia, so that they could arrest the march of a Feloponnesian army over 
the Isthmus^ and protect Attica from invasion. It was, moreover, of great 
importance in its effects upon Grecian politics ; it was counted as a wrong by 
Lscedcmon, gave deadly offence to the Corinthians, and lighted up the flames 
of war between them and Athens ; their allies, the Epidaurians and .^Iginetans, 
taking their part^* Hence the exceeding indignation which, as we know from 
poets and historians, was felt at Athens when Mogara once more reverted to 
the Feloponnesian alliance. See infra, ch. 114; Arist Ask, v. 460, 64S. The 
date is very uncertain : Hull, says B.& 458 ; Wachsmuth, b.c. 457 : Manso, b.c. 
464; Groce, B.a 461 or 460. Nfo'aiar. This place was eighteen stadia 

from Megara, and even in Strabo's time (9, p. 391) connected with it by long 
waUa. * These " long walls," though afterwards copied in other places and upon 
a larger scale, were at that juncture an ingenious invention for the purpose of 
extending the maritime arm of Athens to an inland city,* Grote,*v. p. 437. 
They doubtless gave the idea, and formed the encouragement for undertaking 
the more gigantic scheme of connecting Athens with its ports of Pirteus and 
Fhalerum. mtr c i x e y* Cohib^bant, kept them close, restricted, consequently, 
harassed. kwh rovSc — it was mainly from this that the excessive 

(or violent) animosity of the Corinthians against the Athenians originated. As 

•reSSf, according to the general rule, would not refer to what precedes, Kriig. 

- understands Am^ tMm xp^voy. But the above rule is not without exceptions.' 

Chatteb CIV.— (a.) &irtfo'ri|0'ffr. Kriig. assigns all the events mentioned 
in this chapter to the year b.c. 460. ix Map 9 la t. This place stood, 

according to Kiepert's map, on the inland shore, to the 8.W. of the great lake 
of Mareotis. Inaros thus commencing his insurrection on the western extremity 
of the Delta of the Nile, gradually advanced towards the east. Diodorus 
says the insurrection began b.c. 361, which agrees witli Kriig.'s chronology. ' 
^dpov. This small island lay off the mouth of the harbour of Alexandria, and 
from the lighthouse there erected, all similar beacons have received the name. .* 
*Apra^4p^ov, This form of spelling is most consonant with the analogy of 
S^iP^iff, and the Hebrew form of the came. See Donaldson, New Cratylus, 
P* '95> 7^ Bekker, following some few MSB., reads *ApTa^6p^ov, 

(b,) An inscription preserved in the Louvre contains the name of those 
Athenian citizens who in one single year perished for their countiy in Cyprus, 
in Egypt, in Phoenicia, among the Haliensians, at .£gina, and in Megan. 
Nothing could more forcibly indicate the extent of the Athenian empire, and 
their military activity. Bockh, in his great work {Corp. .Inscnp.)^ assumes 
that the year intended is not the natural, but the civil year; i,e, Olymp. 
Ixxz. 3, or from summer b.c. 459 to summer b.c 453. This he infers from the 
fict that the battles mentioned by Thuc as having been fought in the M^garid, 
'wovild not otherwise be included in the given year. But Am. ramaxka \3&al 
pHiliminary skirmishes must have taken plica^ and that thft menina.'j \ittv^\MV& 
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sUin in some of these. ' The faneral oeremoniee,' he adds, ' in honoor of thoie. 
who had fallen in the first jear of the Peloponnetian war were perfonned in the. 
Vfinter, i^, at the close of the natural, and in the middle of the erril, jsar.' 
wav^X 9iaK0fftais. According to Isocrates aoo triremee were lost in IJSTpti 
Tiii. 86. Diodorus says 300, xiiL 15. More than 100 Teesels, Thne. ch. no. 
Krug. iirair^c^e'arrfff. Remark the force of the preposition, as in 

i»d$affu, irparovrr cf k. r. A. Kriig. refers to Ctesias» Pme, c 3a, and 

Diodorus ii. 74, who speak of a grsat battle, in which the yiceroj Achamenes, 
brother of Artaxerxes, fell by the hand of Inar6s (c£ Her. viL 7). Aooording 
to Herod, (iii. 11) 100,000 men perished. Ac vac ^9 rff«x^s* Am. 

says : ' The white castle of Memphis was the headquarters of the Persian foice 
in E^ypt, aiftounting, natiye and tributary, to 120,000 men, (Herod. iL 30, 
iii. 91). According to the Scholiast it reoeired this name because built of stono, 
whereas the other two fortified places were brick. On r6p 9fo /m^mt, e£ ch. id 
and 74. Ilfpe'wi' ir«l M^ZtK So described, though they bad 

some time before coalesced into one single state. It is remaikable thai the 
ancient appellation, ol Mn^ was generally retained, though the Persians were 
the dominant race. Ct Mi|8iie^f XI^Acfiet, MrfilfttPf Mtilt^pJs, ise^ and #vfl 
erparhv Axce'c M^Vn*, ch. 13a, as well as the well-known epitaph upon the 
brother of 2Sschylu8. 

Chaftsb CV.— (a.) 'AXiSt. The name 'AX<c«t belonged both to the place 
and people. They were probably a race of poor fishermen, perioBci to the I>oriaa 
Argives, who had forced them down to the extremity of the Aigolio peninsula. 
Probably, as Grote coi^ectures, it was upon this occasion that the Athenians 
made themsolTes masters of Trcesen, which we subeequently find in their possea- 
sion without knowing how it came to be so. The war, though it is not distinctly 
so said by Thucyd^ doubtless arose from the jealousy felt by Corinth at the 
accession of Megara to the Athenian alliance. Kc«pv^«Aff(f. 

According to Leake, the modem Kyra, one of the small islands which lie 
between Epidaurus and .£gina. This action was not decisiye, but * in the great 
naTsl battle which ensued off the island of .£gina, the superiority of the new 
nautical tactics acquired by twenty years practice of the Athenians since the 
Persian war over the old Hellenic ships and seamen, was demonstrated by a 
Tietoiy most complete and decisive. . . . The maritime power of iBgina was 
iziecoverably ruined.* Grote, toL t. p. 438 (part iL ch. 46). 

(6.) A9tncpdro¥S. Colleague of Aristides in the battle of Platsa. Plutarch, 
Jrht. c. so. Popp. "^achsmuth. Hell, Alt. i, 58a § (German edition) speaks 
highly of these men. ' Between the political parties of this age, far firom being 
anything like demagogues, and yet not decidedly opposed to Pericles and the 
Bemus, for the most part inspired only with the thought to rival each other in 
great exploits, there stand foith firom the darkness which shrouds the frag- 
mentary historical traditions of the time, the great outlines of those stout, war- 
riors Myronides, Tolmides, and Leocrates.* Myronides, he goes on to say, won 
the admiration of his contemporaries and posterity (hf^p h* V*f Onffut&t'^atot, . 
Diod. zi. 89) by his expeditions, undertaken to advance the popular cause, into.. 
BoMtia, Phods, and Thessaly. Leocrates was ooUeague to Aristides at Platoa, 
and commanded in the war with iE^na, B.C 457. Tolmides was moreidistin- 

I 
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guithed for daring than prodenee. During the bmniahment of Cimon ha oon- 
docted snooeMiTelj lereFal expeditions for Pericles. After Cixnon*f death he 
led the Athenian army into BcBOtia, and fell at Cofoneia. vp^tpor belongs 
to /mw^peM (lanrat), Erug. rk (kupa r^f TMparttms, KrQg. 

node TfpmpUa. The high ridge of land stretching acroes the Isthmus from 
Corinth to Megara, so called from its resemblance to a crane's neck. On 
its importanoe as a military position, et snpra. See Waehsmnth, Eng. transl. 
foL i. Appendix iii. 

(tf.) rfir im r^f w4\9ms iweXoiwuK '£,K,A,tr.,*tko9ewhowerel^ 
hkM iu the eU$* a version not strictly accurate ; it is — of those who eouid be 
fiumshed/rom the city, Le, mteh as were left there. ot woM^fi^rmrotf 

ue, those abore the age of compolsoxy military serrice, which reached from 
pabeity up to sixty. ol pt^raroi. Does this refer to those not yet 

old enough to be weptwoXm, a soil of mobilized militia, in which all yoong Athe- 
nians from eighteen to twenty were obliged to serre ? Poppo thinks not. 
«^r #1 Icir f pel. Krug. quotes t. 41, rii. 34, either side thought themsdves not 
to ham had the worst of it. Compare hs mbreht kmerifovs A(iei^ rotSir, rii. 34, 
and Herod, ix. 16, /Sicoftor eirnk iadrepet fx*^ ^^ (rcpor xdpms Ztien-^* though 
both sides daimed the rictoiy.' at«ici(^f*ffir#i. ' This indignatioo 

of their own old men is highly charscteristic of Orecian manners,* Grote. 
^w/ifiaKiwr c t. The conflict is said by Diodorus to ha?e taken pUce i¥ rf Xtye- 
/If rjy Ki/umX/f. 

Chaptrb CVI. — (a.) wpoafitaa$4r, Krxig.coniecturtiBwpofimaBdr,* forced 
forward* because he considers it difficult to understand rh x^<^ after the par- 
ticiple, and wo^s demands something of the sort. Pop. Alls up wfhs r^ iatXBur 
4t «.r.X., and compares wpoaaweeyKd^tuff iv, 78, vii. 18. X^P'**' — 

here what we call a 'dose,* though, as in the New Testament, it often means 
* a farm,' and may mean so here. iaiwtatr — it must be remembered 

is quite a common roilitaty term, used to denote a body of men throwing them' 
sfives into a position. Quite similar to the present case is ii. 4, 4airlwrovau^ is 
•Cni/tfL vfpicip^or — i,e, says Poppo, f trvyw hv 6pvy/taw9pit7pyor 

•irr4, but, as Krug. remarks, if we connect frvx* wtpttlpyor, the I would be 
vnneceesaiy. eXpyor — if we retain the old distinction between these 

words, •tpyr, *indusentnt,* wovld perhaps be more proper. a ark 

itpiawwv refers to the front entrance of the 'dose,' by which the fiigitiTes had 
gone in. aarikevoar — most probably by the use of slings. 

•^reif — such a datire as is often found, and may be pevhaps induded under 
the general head of datirus commodi. 01 ch. 89, § 3. 

CHAiTim CVn. — (a.) ^p^ai'To elicoSo/iffiy. We have an inflnitiTe after 
I^Misi, when the notion is in intention, not in act; the partidple, elm^e- 
^amrm, when it is actually begun. See Jelf^ § 688, obs. rh /laaph 

^eix^ ojrJL The difficulties concerning these walls will be noticed in their 
pcopor places ii. 13. In the present passage Thucyd. speaks of the Phalerio 
wall, and that to the Pirveus, as rh /utuph rttxyi : the intermediate wall, t^ Ztk 
^dam, is induded by implication. Krug. assigns the fjpCarre to B.C ^%<^ 
^«f ifit, riiw fiL^rp4woktp, It it eertainly eomiiMm ciKrag\ito^BJM^<a^m%^ 
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a people for their countiy, as • JEquos/ • Sequanos,' by lArj, and • la 
by French historians (cf. eh. iii.). Here it is rather more remaxkal 
singular stands in direct apposition. 80 A»p«nr» 4 MVrp^v^^^ rdr Aom 
iii. 9a. Doris is here a rpiwkis, not, as usually described, a rtrpd 
Pindus is omitted. But there seems to have been some uncertainty 
point, for Pliny (i?. 13) makes it a vcrrd(v«\it, and the SchoL on Fim 
111, an i^wQkis, $aeiX4wt of course belongs to Il^ffin 

so also i. 1 14, Krug. Pausanias, properly speaking, was nerer king ol 
mon, but guardian to Pleistarchus, cf. ch. 131. Nioomedes was hii 
brother, and also ' guardian ' to Pleistoanax. On the objects of this a: 
see Grote, toL t. p. 443. ' It was soon seen that this was only a pa 
objects of Sparta, and that her main purpose, under instigation of t 
thians, was to arrest the aggrandisement of Athens. ... To si 
Thebes, and to render her ascendency effective over the Boeotian citiei 
best way of proriding a neighbour at once powerftil and hostile to 1 
nians.' Miiller fixes the fOEpedition at b.c. 457, Kriig. in the spring i 

(i.) f fiffXXoy. A good instance of the usage of this ?erb, w §r $ rM 
vmt tkem, were eure to prevent tAem, The editors hesitate about tl 
and most of them print K90X6[ff]tt9, and SfitXXw Upa Xcl^u^, 8c 
1084-5. Kriig. thinks that the infinitiTe future with /jJKKm is used 
iioHS, implied probabilitiee, &c. I would compare l)MAA#r Upa vol 
^/tas T«v Hod^ (Ar. Rana, a6»), '/ thought I would etop your itod{ 
&c) ifpovpntro, t.e. since the events described in the latter pi 
105. T^ 94 rt, and in some degree too, Krug. cf. i. 

48. For ivijyoWt which means, ' were for bringing them in,* Bl. wii 
irifyoif, ' were egging them on* needlessly, I should imagine, for Thuc^ 
to describe the schemes of a traitorous party at Atliens who were foi 
the Spartans in, and arresting the progress of the Long Walls, aiyl 
bears this meaning passim. See, with Poppo, the active,, also ii. t j 
Viii. 46; iv. 79 ({urcirdtTfiy). Upon the circumstance, see Plata 
Cimon, c 17, and Pericles, 10, Grote, vol. v. p. 441^ olt 

119 pa admits of literal rendering in the English idiom — hinder^ or n 
the long walie being built, 

(c.) ifio^9ii^atf — *eaTM up to the reeeue against them* Pbppo )i 
note upon the usage of this word. All the perplexity attending i 
removed if we remember that fionBim is really fioifiht Iw, %,e, el/u, 
question fully discussed in Sheppard*s Theophrastus, p. 58, and at 
instances there given a very clear one, ttt ww rtkowri (not rcAovyra] 
Be my Proxenus. On the same principle I have always maintained I 
rovfthp ifAfta, (Edip. Col. 1083, (which Linwood says, ' vix intelligi p 
mean, having witnessed with my own eyes; because B^tp^iooifn ^ B^m 
wap^nfiLet, is. all.c^>able of bearing arms. Pop. refers to Clint 
HeUen, p. 417. The number of hoplites when the war'bfgan was a9,< 
li. 13. Zwjf Zi4k9meip, This is said to be the ' coi\junct 

berativus,* which ooeurs even after past tenses, ef. ii* 5a; iiL 11; 
The expUnation seems to me to rest upon the same ground as tha 
locnrranoa from the directa to the indirecta oratio. The mood, ii 
thought, ia amployed under which the -question presented itself la 1 
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tht tiiM being, and bj thU means greater viTidness is giren to the nana-; 

i^ i9h$€ta lets to kn&w by what means they must pass through, 
^▼4 rl {v^^«X«K^y — ' in aecordanee with the terms rf the aUianes* Knig. 
^ it. ai; iii. 3; ir. 3 ; r. 6. iieri^r^^aw, c£ i. 130; iL 67, Kriig., 



^'^ iiCnt eoneeming the faithleasneae of the Theeaaliana to Bornelt Prolegg. 
^^ Am, pw t9b a woik which I hare not teen. 

Oumn CVnL^a.) Tapdyp^ ri^t Botmrlas, This collocation ia of 
^^^VfCat oe cur re nca . See iL 1, nAeralor r^s Bemrtas; iL 25, McMnvr rqi 
^— awMLJi, and more particularly Am.*i note on iiL 105. The town was built 
^pQo a ragged eminence upon the north bank of the Aiopus, near ita junction 
^>Ui the Tbermodon. Plato, Menexenue, p. 141, speaks of it as a drawn 
^^ttle^ bat thia ia only a rhetorical flourish, and cannot invalidate the honest 
ly of Thucydidea. It was, howe?er, so little decisire that the Pelo* 
Dbtained no adTantage beyond the opportunity of an undisturbed 
orer the ridge of Oeraneia (Grote, t. 441). Most chronologers, in- 
^^^diag QiBtoo, place the battle in B.a 457. Krug. makes it» as Diodorua 
^ it» OBO year earlier. The latter spesJLS of two battlea, but there is no 
C>^^Hud for supposing him to be correct 3c98peTe/&40'«irrcf, a rare 

*^(^*d. Cutting down the fruit and timber-trees implied raTagea of other 
'^'^da. The SchoL therefore explains rV Tn^ ri/iewres, Poppo quotes Livy, 
^* X4. 'I0'9f*ov, sine articulo, cf. ch. 62. -- hw^KBor, 

*^^^9 baring made a trace for four months, says Biodoms, xi. 80. 
'*^T^pf Ku\ i^TiKOWTpf B.C. 456 (Clinton, p. 255). The extreme precision of 
^^ data marks, says Grote, the strong impression which it made upon the 
^^anian mind. 

(6.) O^ro^^reir. Schleiermacher, on the passage in the Menexenus, sup- 

P^^ a es this name to denote some spot famous for its vines — ' The Tineyards.' 

^ too, BL But localities often derire their names from such attributes : the 

^^KacriptiTe term becoming appellative (cf. roht *Pcito^, ii. 19); and from the 

* ^ ^a m ce of the article Krug. believes this to be the case in the present instance. 

^^Utkm — IiL ' stripped the wall from around it* Cf. rov iXXov 9tptj^piifA4rev, 

^- II. BL, I know not on what ground, interpreta, ' dismantled by removing 

^ battlements of the wall, and lowering it to a height practicable to be scaled 

^T an invading force.' itcarhv &r8paf — * Prnerant Locris nobiles 

*^ centum familiis, quorum nobilitas ex m^joribus mulieribus deducebatur, 

^* ^yb. xii. 5,' GolL One individual, therefore, was probably selected from 

*|^^ of these. rkrtlxil . . .rhiayrA^rhfiLaKpd, See 90 c When 

_ ^ writer dwells upon an idea, reproducing it under various forms, for the 

of more clearly identifying it, the defining article is naturally repeated 

mtk definition. See Ar. Nubes, 764, v^r Xffer roAmiP, t^v iraX^t v^*^ 

^_ ^e»9* Jalf^ S 459t 5* ^^ explains the idiom : ' When two or more attri- 

^^^Tes are joined with a substantive, each of which has a peculiar force, the 

^^^^ide is used with each. This is more rare where the attributives follow 

^^Jl^ nbstantiva.' itikeXiy^^av, after a siege of nine months. 

^^ ladnetiQB of this once powerful maritime city marked Athens as mistress 

'** the sea» on the Peloponneaian coast» not leas than on the iBgean,* (hota. 

^•H. daftsa BXL 458, MilW, bx. 457. . 
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(tf.) vffpic^^rrfff K.r.x. I agree with Krag^ agunet eome other eo» 
mentAton, that thete participles eannot, in thie place, denote the eamdiimm widff 
which the suirender was made. They denote cirenmstanoe rather than eoa^ 
tion— foilM thy had jniUed down tkdt waU$, See, ; ef. hrMtn-n Vi^dm . 
€W9Ms hroM^atufTo, ch. 1 1 5. ircpitfir^tvr«F— with fiflj 

and 4000 hoplitet (Died. xi. S4). .Ssch. ii. 75, p. 3S, names only looob it 
the remainder were Tolnnteen; hut perhape there is some eonftiaioo with 
ch. 113. Eriig. rh rciipieir. Oythium. XaXjrfla. 

A city of JEtolia, at the foot of Mount Chalcis, and near the month of tha 
Erenns; it is now called Bapi^ofifia. The Ccninthians were at this tima 
oocnpying the city, just as they had Molycrium for a colony in Loeris (iiL iot)i 
and Sollium in Aeaimania (ii. 30). Diodoms informs ns that Nanpaetoa was 
captured at the same time by the Athenians. Poppo. iw Ave3^^e« 

r ^ t 79 1. A sort of otjectire genitire, * tn a dmmbarkaiitm im Hdr pmuUrf! 

Jelf,S464. 

Chaftbb CIX.— (o.) The narration is resumed from ch. 104. 
\Ziai, On this word, to which PUto has giren such a world-wide eelebrity. 
Kriig. remarks, ' Excepting Plato, the Attic writers seldom use this word ; it 
is indeed almost unlmown to their prose, yet Thucyd. employs it thirteen 
times : in the sense of GutaLt-~form or «A<^)e— only once, tI. 4, 6 ; elsewhere it 
stands for WeU$ — way, manner or fncds! To this I can scarcely subscribe ; at 
form^ f.e. mental form, form conceived hy the nUnd, is its original meaning, so 
I believe it may in most places be translated, e.g, here — * many forme qjf 
warfare;* ii. 19, vao-or t^4w wtipdo'arrtt, having tried every eoneeivahU form rf 
attack; iii. 81, waaa Hia Owdrev, death in every form ('Plurima mortis 
imago,' Virgil); ch. 83, waoa cScia mucerpoirtas, vice in every thape; and so iii. 
98, 112. In ir. 55 we hare wpk r^y Mipx^*^^'"' ^^'"^ ^' ire^onKtinif, een- 
trary to the form which their warlike preparatione uenally took—<ft, an unmenal 
type qf warfare; tL 4, ipwinufoulh riiw iS/or rh x^*^"* ^ jifiue woe ecytho* 
like inform, or ehape; vii. 29, precisely as iiL 81. Similarly in the Attiepoeta, 
MpoM Sfumw lUatf, Ar. Ran, 382, another type of poetry; and Avee, 993, rU 
iUa fiovk'ttfutros ; what ie the form nf your plan 1 what shape is it going to 
take? By keeping this, its true meaning, in view, we shall, I think, be better 
enabled to understand why Plato selected the word to express the eternal type 
dtform of which all perishable things were the antitypes. The interest of tho 
word, the authority of Krug., and the explanations giren in some instances bj 
L. and S. Lexicon, e,y, * manner* must excuse this long notice. 

(b,) vpo^x^po — iC rk vpdyfuern, cf. ch. 74, ad flnem. 
iWrns'-otherwiee, i,e, another way than the right one, ueeleeely, in votn, 
cf. ii. 18 ; iv. 36 ; rii. 42. M9ydBa(o$ may be the indiridual 

mentioned Herod. riL 97 as holding a command in the fleet MrydfivCn waa 
one of the generals of Xerxes ; he also commanded at Euxymedon, and must 
therefore haTe been a person of some experience, see Herod. TiL 82, and 143. 
Zmwvpos was the man through whose self-mutilation Darius obtained poesee- 
sion of Babylon, Herod. iiL 160. iwZpa ndp^ii 9. • So the Normans, 

after the conquest, to their Christian name, added "Norman" as a surname,* BL 
A distinction from *]lilede* might be intended if we aooept the painllalism 
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Vot the addition of Mpm to the national appellatire ia common with all Oxeek 
writers. ii*rk ^rparias voAA^t. Biodoma, ii. 77, aajs with 300 

diipa and 300,000 men. Cteaiaa, Fenic, 33, makes the number aoo,ooo, but 
adda the troopa, amonnting to 300,000, which remained in Egypt. 
|i4xf iKpdrn^: We maj estimate the rhetorical eiaggeration and inao- • 
cu»^ of the later Attic writers, from the &ct that Diodoms denies this 
Tietorj. npo^tvlriZu. An island formed by two branches of the 

Hile^ or, as BL thinks, by the Nile and a deep canal, Herod, ii. 41. 

(«.) It Miirat— other MSS. /liimt ^, KrOg. 4wl rev (ivpev 

^vef i|0>« — ' U Ui mit a ate ' — * he Ufl ikem kigh and dry* Popp. cf. votcilr rt»k 
Cra^ !{•» fi9kSt9\ ct also Xen. Jnah, i. 10, 9 ; r. a, 11. ^irei^er, pre- 

dieate with <vo(iie'«, ^dry land* BL says, 'I know no other example of hniii^t ' 
lor fi^Kt! bat cf. iw l ii ^w 'A^iffoTeis ii. 29, * made on Athmian,* and Ityot tcpiwr 
flPTM, ch. 135. 9iafiks taken with vQ; unnecessary, says Krug.; 

CHirm ex.— (a.) ireXcfA^^arra — by a sort of hypallage agrees with 
wpiiyitmr a , instead of 'A9i|nUiir. The exact six years are much dispnted. 
Clinton makes them commence ji.c. 455, cf. ch. 104. iadBniaaw, 

Hers again Diodoms betrays his exaggeration, by saying that the Perriana 
allowed the Athenians to return home unmolested, from admiration of their 
Taloor. But why in that case, as Bl. remarks, should they hare adopted the 
dangerous and difficult route to Gyrene ? For 4^^t0naap ^t, cf. sup. loi a, 65 b. 
'A/iwpraios. Not the Amyrtsras who, B.C. 414, ie. forty years after this time, 
rsTolted from Barios Nothus, and was succeeded by four suocessiye kings, till 
the Persians regained their ascendency under Ochus, sixty years afterwards. 
The man here mentioned was reduced to sifbmission, according to Herod., 
though his son Pnusiris was permitted to reign over the fen district, Herod, ii. 
40; iiL 15— Tott €X«#i, Herod, ii. 137, 140. They were situated between the 
Caaopic and Tanitic mouths of the Nile, and formed most of what was called 
the Delta. Compare the stand made in the marshes of Ely by the English 
•Iter the Norman invasion ; and cf. JEsch. Pgrsitf 39, 'EAeio3c(r«i, veAr i^htu 

(6.) 4k ^mv *A$ii¥alw¥, Bekker conjectures *A9i|rdir, but cf. with KrQg. ir. 
fy. The reading of the text seems to me better than the cox\jeetare, for it only 
specifies -;/roNi tkeproportwn contributed by the Athenians, {irf*fiax^'^'* 

J%e allied foree, a substantive, as in ii. 80; t. 36. Poppo. iaxev^-^made 

the ekore, came to land; cf. ^h rCiera I) ax^rrnt, iii. 91. fax^r, kdrtaxoi^t ^p6a» 
•rxsr are, aa Duk. remarks, all properly nautical words, and the simple form 
l<OC*» OC^**> '^X^i io generally found with a dative or the preposition 4t ; cf. 
iL 15 ; iiL 19, 33, 34 ; vii. 1. ' Insolentia sunt verba,' vii. 35. Poppa 
mtLxk r\ Mf r340'<oi' mipas. The fifth mouth of the Nile, reckoning from the 
Biost westeriy one. It entered the sea near the town of Mendes, Herod, ii. 17 ; 
el PSadar, Frag, 89, taxexor NclAov Kipea. Engelman supposes that the use 
ad aifos may be a relic of the ancient symbolism which represented rivers 
taader the type of a bull; cfl ' tauriformis Aufidus,' Hor., and the remarks of 
ArnM upon the broken horn of the Achelous, which was converted into a 
eopia. ebtc eliirMt, f.s. the crews, understood ilcom T^dy^v 

ttp9i; tt 5a; viiL 101. Poppo. 1 
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Ghatteb CXL^a.) Ba^(Xff«t. Certamlj not king of all ThnnMlj, ^.i^ 
is plain firom ir. 78. Popp. therefora toggests that he waa Tagua. But 
were several of these dominant families in Thessalj — ^the Alenadie, for ii 
— ^who are s^led kings bj Herod. Tii. 6, and appear to have ruled at 
But, as might be expected, history casts but little light upon these 
Thessalian rulers. Orestes was, according to Wschsmuth, undo of Antiochi 
and member of a dynasty connected witii the Aleuada and Soopada^ wliidi»^ 
had its seat at Pharsalns. The date of the expedition is reiy Tariously giTen s- 
Am., B.C. 454; Diodorus — mixing it up with those against the Phoeiaaa aikL 
Locrians — after (Enophyta, b.c. 457 ; Ejrug. agrees with Am., adding^ ' i» th*- 
spring;' Clinton, B.C. 455. vapaKafii pt 9 s^€fier taking w^ U^ 

Baotitm and PhoeUm contingenU. KrOg., who e£ the same word infrm, and 
vii. ao. %9a fi^ vp^Uprts. Popp. rightly Alls up the allipasb 

tva KpQTttp iMnunro /i^i wptUpru — * all tkey could mak$ tkfmadfm mait§r§ ^ 
without stirring far from camp;* cf. ir. 16, ^uX^e'tir r^r inirer Ira p^ iarofid* 
popras, Eriig. adds, tcop fi^ X^P^^ aolrwr, (Ed, J^, 346. l«Xt»r — 

the place where their arms were piled, and consequently equiralent to s oaatri$ 
(Popp.), but see the note on iii. i. ivpatcroi — ' witkomi ^jfceHng 

anything.* In Thuc., says Ejrug., always active. 

(b.) fitrik 5^ ravro — t.e. in all probability the following year, B.0.453. 
Krug. says in the same year. rits 11117^1. See ch. 103. 

' vavf — fifty, according to Diodorus, xi. 85 ; a hundred, according to Plutarch, 
Pm(;2M, 19, Krug. r9hs wp90fit^apraf. Those who camcinio coi^/l^ 

with them. The less Teracious Diodorus declares that the Sicyonians came out 
waphmiMt, 8ia«Xffi^0'ayTfff w4pap, to be taken together — having 

sailed across^ probably to Naupactus. Olri^Sat, a nsme fbom the 

wine made in the district. In 8. Acaraania, on the right bank of the Achelftus. 
Leake supposes that it is identical with Trikardho, or Trikardhocastro, a large 
modem city. This, says Poppo, is one of those states which is always in- 
dicated by the name of its inhabitants. Cf. ii. loa, iii. 94, ir. 77. Such, too, 
is the ease with Leontini. From these we must distinguish such names as Vaii 
and Oabii, which always stand for cities. Cf. note on ch. 107 a. 

Ghavteb CXIL-^a.) 9tuKiw6prmp ir&p rpimp. The flTe years' tmee, * 
therefore, according to Uie general computation, commenced B.& 450 ; accord- 
ing to Krug., summer 'B.c 451. Grote points out that the truce was probably 
concluded by the influence of Cimon, who was anxious to carry out the opera- 
tions against Persia ; while, on the other hand, Pericles would not be sorry to 
see his rival removed ftom Athens (vol. v. p. 453). iroX^fiov l^x**'* 

.Elmsley refers to this passage in his note on Eurip. HsraelM. 914, *f^w 
V Cfipis, In his locis ^ttp idem fere valet ac va^aote, quo sensu sepe adhi- 
bentur t<rx« et ^x^*' • • Noster locus &teor abhis paulodiversus est. Quamvia 
enim bene Or»ca sit loeutio Ifx* ^^ veX^fiov. cessavit a bello, non ideo taman 
constat Gmcos dixisse iox^p 6 w6Ktfios, cessavit bellum.' BL says, for IhrerxMr, 
there being an ellipse of hurrois, Matth. | 353. 3. Cf. Jelf^ | 517. 
*A^v^Ta<o». See eh. 1 10. We see ^pom this that in the former chapter Tliuc 
was anticipating the regular course of his narrative. pi9rmv4fi90pros, 

'fisrardpatwfmmceuawn, usually the middle /tfraa^vfrfai,* T. K. A. Tha 
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(liflfcreDce I believe to be that iiiedi4 Toce the word signifies to send for as 
something of <mr mdh, to smd for as a right, or a command ; in the aetiTe^ 
idmplj to ssadfor as a requsst Klnsw in the wrath-eMt of 

Cjpnf, the birth-place of Zeno and ApoDodonia. Ktfimwss, It is 

not dear whether of disease or from a wound. See Chrote, toL t. p. 455. 

(&.) ^ir^^— 'o/'fiojaniif/ aoeording to our nautical nomendatore. Litilan^- 
4a^ ever, because Teasels seen from the land are furdmpot, or apparently sns- 
jwnded upon the line of the horiion (Milton, Par, Lost, iL 636). Gf. i. I37» 
-wiiL 95. C/fto. Not to be considered, says Grote, as implying thai 

thm battle, like that of Eurymedon, was a double one on the same day. 
V i A I r. There is some awkwardness about the position of the word. I beUeTe^ 
iMywerer, that it b only a slightly irrfgular usage for a/ vdUiv ikBwffm — as w» 
flight say, ths ships firm Egypt hack agtan, Popp. says, ' supple kwsxAptiawp, 
Ht didtor hraxof^'if wtUir, iii. 5, et hwiiKBer vdUiy, ir. 7a;' G61L a/ h My^mr^ 
•pftt 41 Alr^vTow iKBswvm^ which I cannot think correct wixsiksv 

40TpdTS¥aup. A opgnate accusatire after a neuter rerb, as if it bad been 
wTpstr^tuf irr^ww, Fbpp. ef. * Bellum militabitur,' Hor. Epod. i 13, and 
■aeh phrases as ir^rrcif ipmrw, L 5, ahrdpiai Uw ir«(70cu, i. 37, Jelf, | 564. 
umpiZseap A^X^eif. Because, as Am. remarks, the noble Delphian families 
ware of Doric origin. a } 1 1 — tn their turn, denoting some action 

itroogly contrasted with, or opposed to, that which has been last mentioned. 
The Fhodans, according to Muller (Loriams, i. p. 26a), had no real daim to 
the management of the Delphian Grade. ' There was a native nobility whose 
influenee orer the oncle was Teiy considerable (Eurip. /m», 418) — so great . 
that they may have been considered to be the actual managers of it' Bodch 
{FMie Earn, p. 601, note) writes, * The temple of Delphi was, according to the 
agreement of the Greeks, an independent sacred possession, the chief manage- 
ment of which was ezdusirely vested in the council of Amphictyons, and the 
sacred assembly at Delphi ; but the Fhocians were always putting in daims for 
the direction of this temple, which they affirmed to bdong to them, and that 
they had eren once been in possession of it (Diod. zri. 23), an assertion which 
they also strengthened with the authority of Homer {B, ii. 518); and these 
daims, according to Diodorus (zvi. 29), were brought forward in Olymp. cri. 
a, and assisted by the countenance of Sparta.' See also Grote (iv. p. 85). 
T. E. A., following the American editor, has confiised the references in this 
plaee. Befer to ch. 118, iii. iii, and t. 18. 

CHAFTsn CXULL— {«.) The operations of Athens against the Persians are 
here eonduded. With this is connected the famous oontrorersy concerning 
the peaceof Callias or Cimon, supposed to have been made at this time with the ' 
Great King. Its conditions are represented to hare been so un&Tourable to 
Pnaia, that the whole story is not unjustly suspected of baling originated in 
the ihetorical extraragance of the later Athenian panegyrists. The Persiana 
were to abandon the military occupation of Asia Minor within three daya 
j o nru sy 00 ftx>t, or one on horseback, of the coast; or, according to another 
it^ they were not to pass the Halya to the west, or the mouth of the Boe- 
and the Chelidonian islands. All Asiatic Greeks were to be left undia^ 
tnbed and intaied. Dshlman in hia Korseksmgsm baa ^Bt^ted % tn^azbia 
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MMj to the rabjecty in which the aboTe Tiew is midiitained. He is Ibllowed 
bj Thirlwall (yoL ii. p. 473-4), who azgaes that the entire silenee of Thaej" 
dides, the Tague and contradictory statements of later writers, tha obnoaa 
imconseioasness of the Persian court that it had erer resigned its dominion 
over the Asiatic G^reeks, and the absence of all reference to anj such treaty in 
subsequent negotiations between the same parties, abundantly prore tliai no 
peaceof the sort was ever made. On theotherhand,Hr.OroteislessincIiBcdto 
regard it as a fable ; he considers that some foundation for the story must hxf 
existed in the circumstances of the time. It is impossible to gire all hia axgn* 
ments (see toL ▼. p. 456-62). The point upon which he dwells most ii» that 
such a convention would only hare been a recognition of the state of things 
which really existed after Gimon*s death. As such, it might easily hara been 
omitted by Thueydides, who lired in the actual fulness of Athenian erapixv, 
because it would seem to him simply a matter of course, and because he was 
striTing to condense his narrative. But Isocrates and later rhetorieiaiiai in 
their anxiety to amplify the past glories of Athens, indulged in abeurd exagga* 
rations upon the matter, and hare thus naturally thrown discredit upon' it. 
Demosthenes speaks in reiy positive terms of the existence of such a peace, eS 
o28* 9ri T^X^or Tovror &«i|fc^ar«, KoXAlor rhp 'UnrwUw rtAniP ri^ ht^ wimm 
BpvKovfidmir cJIp^inyir wptvfit^ctarra ic.tA. — J>e FdUd Leff, (311. 
4yy§poti4p9v, iyyfyp^cBm is intereeden, as iv. 111, yiii. 9, Herod, r. 9*9 
Krog. He also connects furit ruSra with ^yTtvofi^yov, * wken an ini4rvai rftim$ 
after this had expired* It is possible also, of course, to take it with 4rrfdErc«r«r, 
which is perhaps simpler, and is preferred by Popp., who compares ch. 1 14 
and 118. rmp ^%vy6wrmp — * ^jMrfy ^^ext2M'—f.«. those who 

had been expelled after GSnophyta. ^^rptirc v^ar. B.C. 447, Kriig. 

B.C. 446. its IfcooTOif . Supply ivrpdrwaa^ — * with the canHm^feni 

ae each severally had to furnish them,* 

(6.) 4p Kopwrcif. The name is variously given : ip'AXiaprlf, says Pkusa- 

nias, X. xxvii. 6 ; ip Ac/SoScCf , Xen. Mem, m. v. 4. Isocrates, wfk (t^y^vs, agrees 

with Thucyd., as do Plato (Alcibiades) and Diodorus, Popp. The truth is, that 

all the localities were very dose together, and the batUe may have extended 

over them, as in the case of Hont St.-Jean and Waterloo, the Tehemaya and 

Traktir Bridge. Upon this, the first great blow to the Athenian ascendency, 

followed by so many disasters, see (hote, voL y. p. 466. AoKpoL 

The Opuntian Locrians, says the Schd. As they had been suljugated with 

^ the BcBotians, cf. xo8, they doubtless rebelled with them. riit mhriis 

• ypAikfis — *^<A«MfiMfmiy^MtiiXifi^ ;'<.«. the same purpose to revolt Cf. 

r for the construction, Jelf,$ 518,1. rehs iikp lU^BeipskP. Amongst 

them, Tolmides himself. 

(c.) ol &XX.o« irirrff. Both Am. and Popp. interpret this to mean tha 
I^Msrian and Phoeian exiles, with perhaps those from EnbcBa. But Krog. con- 
siders that el &XAm can only be Betwrei — tuersKJUpret does not, he says, belong 
to •/ IUAoi— and the sense is. The BontiamexiUsv^^thakrretmrnhfma^andM 
the other Bcsotiaiu, became independmt a^foin, is. with all the other Bosotsans. 
Cf. iii. 6a ; iy. 9a. Heilman, the Oennan translator, took this view; so» too» 
Dale, and the last Gennan translator (Engelman) : * Bie Yerbanntandar BootsQr 
• . . als auch die nhrigen alia,' &e. Gxota'a xemark is just, that piobahly, M 
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VM the cue with the Laoedemoniaiw at Fyloe, the raptured Athenians be- . 
longed to the best families in the state ; otherwise they wonld not hare con- 
sented to snch nn&Tourable terms to zeoorer them. 

Cs4PmCXiy.— (a.) Elf/ioia &ir^<rTi9. B.& 445. Krog. b.c. 446. 
lia/l«/3i9«riTOff mhr^. The construction is thus Taried, for the purpose of more 
dearlj marking the time. 4fter Peride* had already gat aara8$, MtM wa» 
irmigki ia kirn, Nis-afar. See abore, ch. 103. Huller, l^mofis, 

iL 171, giree a short account of Megarian politics. After the democratic 
rerolntion which had united the phice to Athens, the nobles returned, con- 
qncred the people in battle, restored an oligarchy, and flUed all public offices 
with persons who had fought against the people. This return probably caused 
the rerolt. See note on ch. 103. 

(&.) epitff*. Sch. ^f r^ epiiC^ior wiZtow, Cf.*ii. ch. 19. A well-known 
battle ground, as appears from Herod, iz. 7. Leake fixes the locality on the 
Sanda f aro, or Eleusinian Cephisus, about three miles abore Eleusis. On Fleisto- . 
anas, et supra, ch. 107. rh vX.^ey— as it rh vXcior, ii. 11. 

kw^x^pnamp. Because it was thought that Fleist Xf^^^ mma^vm Hr 
^"^xhn^''* ii. II. It was Pericles, says Plutarch, who bribed him. Orote 
supposes they were too weak in force to venture further. fcarc- 

^rp4r^apro vas'ar. Therefore it was hitherto in part unsubdued, Krug. See 
Aristoph. Nubes, 213. icar^ffr'fiaapra-'^ttled by eanveniiom. 

The Latins said both 'pactions oonstitufruni ' and * composuerunt,' Pop. Cf. iii. 
35. 'E^riaiat. The Athenian settlers subsequently received this. . 

name, and were also called 'fifMirai, as the place, says the Scholiast, was after- 
wards called *Qp4os. Plutarch, Pericles, c 23, ascribes this treatment to the 
fact that the HestiaBans had put to death the crew of an Athenian trireme. The 
Athenians would gladly avai] themselves of any such pretext to establish in the 
island a military post upon which they could rely. 

CsAFTXB CXV. — (a,) awop^ds. The famous thirty years' truce. In the 
spring, B.C. 445. See Orote. 'Axatar. A question is raised which 

it is by no means easy to determine positively, whether the province of that 
name be meant, or some town in the occupation of the Lacedemonians. Autho- 
rities are pretty equally divided. Manso, Goller, Poppo, and Kriiger decide 
against the province, principally: (1) because no mention has been made by 
Thucyd. of the acquisition of it by Athens ; (2) because 'Axotoy is coupled both 
here and in iv. ai with other towns ; and in the last passage the demand of 
Cleon from the Lacedemonians, &ro<oSrcu 'Axotov, seems very inappropriate 
language as applied to a country not regularly in their possession. On the 
other hand, Mr. Grote (r. 475) has no doubt that the province is meant, for in 
ch. 1 1 1 we find that ' the Athenians had acquired Achaia as an independent 
ally.' Arnold, from the political circumstancee of Achaia, shows that it must 
have been alienated from Lacedtemon, and therefore believee it to be meant in 
this place. Bloomfield also entirely ooincidee, quoting Aristides, i. 157, vfir 
T^ 'AxaZ<^. Thirlwall raisee no doubt, but assumes that Thucyd. speaks of the 
country. Kngelman, the last Oerman editor, follows on the sama a\d%^vniV 
iplains iy e l eCpay (iv. ai) as a sort of aeugma applied to \wtid ^<a ^'tv«vafiAaa&^ 
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the towns in the same sentence, I cannot pretend to decide between tneh dis- 
putants, but would remark that when Mr. Grote speaks of * acquiring Adiaia 
as an independent ally/ he builds a large superstructure upon the words wmpm-' 
hafiimu *Kxaimn (ch. 1 1 1) which can only mean having takm wUh tkim ctHmm 
Jckaans. It seems strange too that Thuc^dides should hare omitted to giT* 
an account of this aoQUsition by Athens, for we must remember it would hare 
been directly connected with his main subject, and he is elsewhere TSiy particu- 
lar in specifying alliances. To speak of such an important territory precisalj 
in the same rapid way as of some small Spartan garrisons, rtiru yi^ 4x**' 
TltkmrtMnniffUip, is not explained to my mind by saying that the Spartans eon* 
sidered all within Peloponnese as their property— certainly they could not eoQ- 
sider it so in Ike same way ; and on similar grounds I should doubt whether in 
grave proposals for a peace &iro8ovMu would be applied to an allied country, 
because it had been used of a garrisoned town. No argument can be grounded 
upon diroSovyoi, to restore, because it is said of all claims. See the long note, 
Sheppard's TheopkrastuSf ch. xriii. p. 176. It is perhaps right to add that 
Miiller, who in the first edition of his Dorians expressed a belief that some small 
town of the M^garid was intended, appears in the second toharechanged his mind. 
Krug. coigectures that *A\id9a (ii. 56) may have been originally in the texL 

(6.) ?fcry Irci. In the beginning of spring, ]i.a 440, Kriig. P6p. says 
B.C. 441, as he places in b.c. 440 the expedition of Perides mentioned in the 
next ch. nar efi4mp — made an outcry against the Samians, the word 

implies accusation, cf. i. 73, t. 45. r^r weKiretar, At that time 

an aristocratical one, Kriig. 

(c.) rmr 9k "Xa/iimr — f^av ydp rtpet. On the construcUon cf. Jelf^ 
{ 7S6. 6. Sdi/ior. This island appears to have been the most power- 

ful of all the allies of Athens, paying, like Chios and Lesbos, no tribute money, 
but furnishing ships and men. That Pericles undertook the war at the inter- 
cession of Aspasia, who was a natire of Miletus, is a mere scandal, Grote, ri. 
pp. 34» 35. T«r "Xafilttp depends upon rirts. See i. 7a. i, Kriig. 

Refer to note, roif tvrartndrots — ^the most powerful members of the aristo- 
cratical party. The term {v/i/mx^ only applies to Pissuthnes, Kriig. 
4viK9^povs — ^probably 'mercenaries,' as the word generally implies. 
ivav4ffrii9'ap, Kriig. contrasts dv^rro^it with ivatfda^aau. The first is 
simply revolt, the second is insurrection, implying, I imagine, an armed assault 
upon the opposite party. rdr xXeiarmp. Kriig. obserres that 

Valla has not translated these words, but that if genuine we must suppose that 
some of the democratical party made themselres masters of a stronghold, and 
maintained themselres there. rob r ipxorras. Not military only, but the 

ciril officers left behind by Pericles as irtoKowot or ^^Xmsi . See Bdckh, PubUe 
Boon, Iff Athens. Kriig. See Xen. de Rep. Athen. L 14, 18, and Grote, ri. 
4, 8. o^ivip, i,e, rots lofdeis, so o^oi in a reUtive clause, iii. 3, Krug. 

Bvfiimoc. See ch. 96. Byzantium came under Athenian dominion when the 
conduct of Pausanias at that place induced the Laeedmnonians to resign the 
command of the confederacy against Persia. But as it still rstained its Dorie 
institutions and character, it seems to haTo taken the earliest opportnni^ of 
freeing itself from Ionian domination. It was, howerir, compelled to submit 
again at the ihU of Samoa, ct 117. 
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Ckaftbr CXYI. — (a.) r ait Ik icafStfca. The i6 which remained, after tub- 
tzaetiiig the 44 mentioned firom 60. Cf. a/ ^Uoin, infra. When any definite 
part of a fixed number ie specified the article ie need. wtpiay* 

'XffXX.ovtf'ai /loi|9 fftr—^orrym^ round w all directum^ the m$8iaffe i» earns yp 
to aid. The infinitive stands here as in the passages quoted bj Erug. iL 10^ ii. 
80, IT. 8, ▼. 54, and, as in the abore Tersion, agrees with the Eng^sh idiom. , 
8ff sir V ahrov. Of these nine others the poet Sophocles was one. 
or par ii(r 18 tf — * tranoporU* Thej were heavy and not fit for manoBUTres, eon* 
sequently they were rarely, if erer, employed in action. arpariArai iyooaai roht 
pJxXorraM vf(o/Mix<<>^t >ays the SchoL See vi. 43, and Xen. Hellen. i i, 36. 
Krog. remarks that the combination of two datives, as in this plfioe, is not 
nnnsnal, i. 81, ii. 9a, iv. 1 1 ; even three are found, iv. 119. 

(&.) rptal rnix^^i* Mr. Orote says * a triple wall.' A twofold wall, one 
to keep in the besieged, and another to keep off a relieving force, is conceivable. 
Bat three walls of drcumvallation seem absurd ; neither can I call to mind any 
similar case. Krug. is induced to suppose that three walls, one on each side 
of the town, except the sea-side, are indicated. I scarcely think that Tbucyd. 
would have called such a vtpntixiaa ' three walls.' As rcixof is sometimes * a 
fort,' might not the rptai rcfx*^* rtiet to three detached forts, built in com- 
manding positions, and so connected by lines as to serve the porpoKe of a 
blockade? I see Bloomf. in his last edition suggests the same thing, and adds, 
what certainly is some confirmation, that the Scholiast's explanation is rcixf* 

(c.) liwh rmp i^opfiovoAp — ' a$ a detachment from the blockading equad* 
ron* I do not see why the use of the preposition should have been thought so 
siDgular. ivl Ka^pov ical Kaplas, To Caimus, as the spot where be 

expected to meet the enemy, but also towards Caria generally, because he did 
not know where he might fall in with them. Am. Eriig. quotes iuh rwi 
BoMpov iral rris SoXo^uVof, iii. 51. aral is not here disjunctive, and Pop. well 
remarks — non opus fuit scribi icai riif &AAiyf Kapiaf. See 'CbrysippusetStoici,' 
Cic TVmc. iv. 5, 9, where Davis has selected several examples ; H. xix. 63,*E»- 
Topi ii^p KaiTpo^al; iii. 33 ; iv. 36 ; vii. 65. iaayyM\94prmp. This appears 
to agree with the genitive of the following noun, instead of standing in the gen. 
sing, absolute — * when they were reported^ not ' when it woe reported that they* 
Jelf, { 696. 3, quotes this passage, apparently classifying it under those where 
wpdyftara or some indefinite word is understood. He illustrates by the Latin 
' eognito' for ' postquam cognitum erat.' See hiXm94pTos, i. 74. 
♦o(ri<r0'ai rlfct — a Phctnician fleets Mr. Grote, assuming the ttuth of the 
convention of Callias (see last ch.) supposes that Pissuthnes had never any in- 
tention of violating it by really bringing up these ships (vi. 37). 4i^ 
A^re^f — * to their aseistanee,' %,e, the Samians ; had the Athenians been meant, 
M rfof , ' againet themadvee* would have been used. As Erug. remarks, we 
should rather have anticipated va^* a^o^t, or vp^t ainoint but M surely may 
be supported. Eriig. says, nothing hinders us from connecting o^ro^t with the 
Athenians, as WarfftkBiprmp represents the tense of the finite verb ; and it is 
posnble that he may be right. imXrkt ^. to fateh the Phamoima. 
OtSMgoffM was a Samian. 
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Chaftbb CXyjI.—{a.) ip ro^r^^— during the absenea of Perielei. 
iL^pixr^. When a fleet wae for anj length of time drawn up on shoro, it wai, 
ae may be seen from many metancee, protected by a palisade or w^uApmfim, OL 
tL 66, Til. 25. This preeantion appears in the present instanne to hare been 
neglected, the Athenians thinking it enough to keep some '(oMt-oii^ s^m' (tAs 
ir^wXaicISas) moored at a little distance seaward. When these were eaptored 
by the sudden onset of the enemy, the Athenians were compelled to launch the 
ships on shore in detachments as they best oould, and were thus easily beaten in 
detaiL It was in a somewhat similar manner that they lost the great battla of 
jEgospotami. Bemark the present participle ^kmuwye^i^ivf— 4|t tkfjf wen 
launched to meet them, 

(6.) eovffvSISov. I think we must understand Thucydides, son of Melesias, 
the successor of Cimon at the head of the oligarchical party, and the riral of 
Pericles, eren though his return from ostracism has not been mentioned. 
Grote, yi. 38, says there is no eridence on either side, by which we may deter- 
mine whether it were he or no, and farours the idea that a third Thuqfd. in 
meant. The negatiye eridonoe that nothing is said to mark his distinetkm 
from the leading man of Athens, though he bore the same name, is, I think, 
eridence enough to prevent us from imagining ^ think Thuqrdides. For a 
Tery good account of him, see Grote, ti. so. 

(0.) fipax^i^i^—* ineignifieant,' ErOg.; probably so, but the notion is deriTod 
from the fiict that they were only able to mmntam it /or a ehort time. , 
6fio\oyt^, on terms, is. they did not surrender at discretion. 
KaBMK6pr*f—Z6pT9$ — wapa96wr*s. Theseparticiples, as general, 'sine artt- 
eulo,' conditionate the finite rerb with which they are connected, $.«. these ar» 
the conditions upon which they wpo^Mx^^F^^* ▼^ iiraKmBdrra — 

'the expenses of the siege* Theee hare been Tariously estimated: 1000 
talents, according to Isocrates (15, iii), laoo says Com. Nepos {Timoth,). 
But these writers were sure to exaggerate. On the other hand, the aoo men- 
tioned by Diodorus (zii. 28) is evidently under the truth. Diodorus, as Eriig, 
says, most probably wrote aooo. xark xp^^ows-^thB distributiTS 

use of Korit — * at stated times,* Cf. Korit n6\eis, ch. 1 19, and the like, wrk kA/ms, 
IX, Jelf^ I 355. I, and 629. From the narratiTe here giren, Mr. Grots draws 
several inferences in favour of the Athenian administration of their empin. 
None of the dependent allies except Byzantium joined in the revolt Therefore 
they could not have been much oppressed. It is more than doubtful whether 
the Athenians renewed the democraqr. Therefore they did not force this 
form of government in cases where the natural tenden^ of the parties ran the 
other way. The conduct of Athens to other dependencies, s.y. Helos, might 
perhaps induce us to suppose that there was something in the great power of 
Samoa, and the particular position of a£&irs, which rendered a mild policy in 
this case preferable. The student must remember that when in this war 
Samos applied to Sparta for aid, the Corinthians prevented the latter from 
stirring, by maintaining the principle that every state had a right to punish its 
own recusant dependencies. Hence the extreme exasperation felt l^ the 
Corinthians against the Athenians, for violating this same prindple in the 
of Coroyra and Epidamnus. See the Corinthian Speeph, oh, 40. . 
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Chaptbi CXVIIL — (a.) o( ireXXotf Irc^ir.. The hisUny now proceeds 

from ch. 88. The CoicTrean quarrel began b.c. 436, and the thirty years' 

tnee was oonclnded B.C. 445. Therefore Uie Ktpitvpeibtd took place abont four 

years after the reduction of Samos. See ch. 14-5$. On the affiur of Potidna, 

seech. 56-66. ip tr^vi vtrriiKOPra tidkiffru. At the utmost, 

■ays Bobree, from the departure of Xerxes, Olymp. Izxr. i, in the autumn, to 

the lAcedsmonian inrasion, IzzxTii. 1, not more than forty-nine years can be 

computed. From the night attack on Platsea, the first orert act of the war, 

there are only forty-eight Popp. rejoins, that the war ia dated from the irrup- 

tioo of the lliebans into Platiea, see ii. i, and that the qualifying expression 

ftiktrrm is used. This I consider quite sufficient justification of the language 

of Thucydides, more especially ss Cicero (quoted by Krug.) translated fuUirra 

by fire {Ad Atiie, Tii. 11. a). The present instance seems to me fatal to the 

theoxy elaborately maintained by Peile, that itdxtara always means to the fidl, 

Befer to note upon the word, ch. 13 c. iyKpar^vripar, as fyfcparwt, 

is used in ch. 76. ^irl /ifya 8vrdi>ic«ff. As M fUya Ifx^'* 'i* 97* 

See Jelf, 1 44a b. Hie idiom rather belongs to the Epic and Ionic forms of 

speecJi. 

(6.) ^irl 0pax^, to a digkt extent. I do not think that Dale is right in 
following Bloomf., who interprets fir a short time. Neither do I consider 
T. K. A.*s im a slight degree, an accurate rendering of the preposition. Erug.'s 
quotation bears me out, T^t aprnplas iw\ fipax^ KtrnOttens, Dion, wtpi 2iv6., 
14. p. i6a. rh w\4»r to v xp^i^o v. Pbpp. remarks that rhr wK4opa, or 

wK4m rev xP^*w i> ' niagis Thuc3rdideum.' Nostrum tamen non falsum. This 
is corroborated by Krug. from rh wK4or rov x^'P^v, iv. 4. f^^ rax^^t' 

On this unusual /i^ Poppo remarks, ' Adnotandam fi^, quod apud partieipium 
caueale rarius legitur in scriptis Atticoram, relut Demosth. c. Boot, de nam. 
f 35, sspius apud communis dialecti scriptores.*^ Krug. agrees so far as to 
say that ovir is positively required by tfrrft, except that in this case the influ- 
ence of the infinitiTe justifies fiii — an explanation which itself requires to be 
explained. The broad distinction between the two negatives is, that ov simply 
and directly denies a fact or proposition, while fi^ denies in reference to some 
conception formed by the mind of facts or propositions : it is entirely subjec- 
tive, and expresses negation ^n the conceptions of the mind, not non-existence 
in nature. If ob rax««lr be, ' not quick* us, slow as an absolute reality, fi^ 
rmxM is, * not conceived of under the category of quick* — those with whom the 
notion of * quick ' was never connected. For practicsl purposes, in collocations 
like this the difference of meaning is trivial and not easily expressed. See 
note on /ih ^ hy^» "• i7t luid 21 d. eliccfoif. The Helot war. 

See ch. 101. Hiiller (Dor,) thinks that a war with the Arcsdians is meant. 
Bat considering the antagonism between the two nations, I do not believe 
•ktieit would in such a case be used, whatever might be the claims of Sparta 
to a hegemonia in Peloponnesus. r^s ^vti/iaxins, Abstractnm 

pro eoocreto. vap&s fptro~^* was manifestly on the rise,* Thisveiy 

candid and positive statement of Thucydides should be borne in mind by the 
bistorieal stedent, for the perusal of Mr. Grote's great work has a natnxml 
tsndeaey to obscure or obliterate the fact which it asserts. The ingenious 
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pleading of Kr. Groto would almoflt penuade xm that Athant erald iMf«r hsfw 
been culpable in hn relations with Laoednmon. 

(c.) o^fc^ri iLpao'x^'^^'' iwioSpro--^ considered U to b€ a tkimff m^ Uiigtr 
to be ptU up wUJL* Soii. II. iwixeipnr4a — ' a tkimff to be ttffeimpied/ 

See note, di. 88. el woXe/ioveiv . . lo-rai. See Jeli^ § 691. The 

question is tnnsferred to the dimct fonn, as addressed to the god ; so in the 
next chapter, tl XP^ veKiUu^, In the answer of tbe god, BliHiml eoneeiTes 
that the usual oracular ambignitj is latent in veXc^ievv'i, which is univenal, and 
might be applied to either piirty. It maj be so ; jet, as Krug. remarks, these 
is no real ground for supposing that the oracle had a double meaning. It 
certainly was unirersallj beliered to favour the Lacedemonians. Of. rev $99m 
Xpi^raimt jcoI d^roi^ ftro^x^M^*^* {vAX^crdw, L 1 23, and similarij, ii. $4; and 
Krug. adds Pint de Or. Pyth. 19. Grote, from the its A^Ttroi, oonsideiB thai 
Tbucyd. was sceptical as to the fact of its erer having been giren. 
ftficiror. A sort of cant phrase with oracles, cf. rh HtKeayuA^ Ifyer ittMofee, 
Bloomf. refers to the common its icol K^uxtr, and Hesiod, Opp, n, 368, ;u|ir 
Affiri^Mffi M0t(iuf, eb 7^ Jkiutwor, iKKuros, Popp. quotes Hor. 

Od, ii. 18, ad finem, * Hie . . . weatue atque non voeatme audit' The Laeeds- 
monians considered the plague at Athens as exhibiting the ftilfilment of the 
god's promise. See ii. 54. 

Chaftbb CXDC— (o.) al9tf refers back to tke ooi^ereneei mentioned eh. 
87. 8ffi}0^rrfff . . . ft^Tff iffi^iffaffOai. Similar instances are cited bj 

Krug. : ehit iwtiBom Aare llx*^^^^ ' &nd viii. 45, iZtbacMr Aere Mrra vunu, 
Matthie, Gr, Gr, | 629 c expresses himself unable to satisfy his own mind 
whether any, and what difference, subsists between 6<rrc with an intlnitiTe and 
indicative. The former appears to me to be employed when the result might, 
upon general principles, be anticipated as likely, and when, supposing that it 
did follow, it might be accoimted for a priori. With the indicative, on the con- 
trary, 6<rrf denotes, as a positive truth, that the result did follow ; it points to 
a matter of fact, and is quite independent of all a priori considerations. In ii. 
4, both occur in close connexion, Aorc Zit^tipomo wo\kot, eo that maiiy oetuaUy 
perished, a positive fact; and again, licXcie'c rhs v^Aot Aere fiii IJeSey etrat, 
* shut the gaiee, eoaeto aUow qf no egreee* a general result following naturally 
from the previous act. So I had been accustomed to teach, long before I had 
the advantage of seeing Mr. Sbilleto's able paper upon this idiom, where a 
similar doctrine appears to be laid down, but with very different precision and 
accuracy. I shall consult the advantage of the student by referring him to 
Mr. Shilleto's edition of Demosth. Jk Faled Legatione, Appendix B. 
Ka\ r6re jcal r eX^vr ate i^ coming fortoard last upon thiiooeaeion,aeyfeOae 
fipMi the previoui one (see i. 67, ad finem), in order to sum up, and urge with 
greater force, all the complaints against Athena. 

CsAFTxn CXXw— (a.) obx &v fri. As they had done before. See dL 68. 
At ob^ae though they had not, implying that now they have. No dilBeulty 
need be made about ^is, to the y^ in x^ yip, imvediately following, does 
not giye the reason for the foregoing statement^ bat» as often happens, for an* 
«lh«r implied hj or invnlTcd in ik Translate, *\We say Uams] for ihoee who 
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mr§ UatUrs oitgki^ wkiU odmmUUnng their avm offain ftM^ \iA, trithont a 
gnspiDg tpirit towaids thair neighbonn], to U brfon othen in attemUng to tki 
gonoral inttresU, Just a$ tksy an among othen ededed out qf all to neeiw the 
higheit honoun, Thic is what I haTe always thought the right interpretation, 
though ip ixkoit is generally interpreted, aooording to the exposition of the 
Scholiast, in other things — i.c. if irpotS^ koI rots reiot^ii. KrOg. agrees 
with the rersion I hare giren ; for ^ Uoo he eompares the condnet attributed 
to the Athenians, iv. 6i, 4, vXtea^crffir; hot the idea of *isix dealing to 
others ' b the essential one contained in rh U09, 

(&.) Ip^wAyiiear^have had dealings wUk, The word eontams the notion 
of barter and exchange. See L. and 8. Xftrieon. iv vip^^-^ the highway qf 
intereourse. The Schol. explains wSpor miXci rk iiiwipuL Corinth, from its sitna- 
tioo between two seas, was eminently snch an ifiwiptor, and is doubtless hinted 
at here. 80 sereral cities are said to be ^ '^p¥t ri. 48. aaraao- 

^ilii»— « eonveyanoe qf goods for exportation damn to the eoaeif as is erident 
ftom the elements of which the word is composed. Avr (Xit^it — 

the reeeteing qf o^^en in exchange, amaehs apirhe'^-hadJMdgee, 

beeanse careless and uninterested. Bloomf. of. vernpf XP^^^^ "f<^» Enrip, 
BecL 379. v^ieirre. So read XrOg. and Poppa Bekker prints 

ftom tome HSS. vpecA^re, and An. fbllowi him ftom deference to his jndg* 
ment. It is certain that the forms in -eivre are pronounced by the gramma- 
rians to be peculiarly Attic, but for this Tery reason Bekker belieres them to 
hare been frequently substituted for others by. copyists. Such he imsgines to 
hare been the case here. On such a point, without great special experience, it 
is impossible to pronounce. 

(c.) c2 M^ &8i«oirre— for V M^ itucfivroi say both Popp. and Kriig., not, 
howcTer, I presume, without a distinction of moaning. This distinction 
bstween 4r m^ cum subjunctivo, and W inh cum optativo, is frequently misun- 
derstood. It is not, for instance, quite correct to say, that the former contem- 
plates the realization of the hypothesis positirely and certainly, the latter 
T^;uely and dubiously. The event expressed by the verb which follows ^r 
may be less probable than that expressed by the optatiye after elf but the 
former puts an altematire which experience will soon decide, or is likely soon 
to decide, or perhape has decided, one way or other ; the latter expresses a 
less positive opinion as to the arrival of such an opportunity for decision ; cf. 
iL 5, rf rum kifioiw . . , l^i^ fya rvxmai rufts iCtry^fiirQu , The first case was 
quite uncertain— (^ theg should have the luck to catch any ; the second supposition 
must have been tested in the course of the night, as the K^ shows— {^, ae they 
had reason to anticipate, any had been captured. Here T. K. A. asserts that 
the mixture of the obliqua and directa oratio is quite enough to account for tha 
ehangs. The optative, therefore, is often employed by a sort of euphemism 
fe the setting forth of disagreeable or unwelcome alternatives, and the state- 
ment of questions which are not in themselves pleasant to entsrtain ; ef. el 
Arr(rxei«r, next ch. Again, as here, upon the same principle, generalised 
statements about undefined persons require el with the optative ; but where 
the statement concerns definite, known persons, and an alternative to which it 
ia thought they will be subjected, fir with the suly'unctive is employed. See 
4Ed. CeL 144a, for an instance. |r ^ hhmmrrm, in the event of ihskt y^. 
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6eJii^ injured ; ti fi^ iZUotwn^ tuppoamg it ahtmld oomi to pom tk^ m^ mU 
injured. ix ii4p. The preposition denotes here, m often, out rfm 

if. after a etato of peaoe, &e. vapa^x^^* ** *«^X''» ^ somedaice 

used impenonallj, the neuter participK lilie those of other impenonalB, etniidf 
in the nom. absolute — *when good opportunity offero* Eriig. quoCei moirm 
jca\«t yt om^porur vap^xi ooi, Eurip. Elect. io8o, cf. ▼. 14, 60, 63. 
1^ Softer or. We might ezpeet the plural after MpAw om^tm p irj ft SSm, Bat 
it oomes to the same thing, for the singular iiUiurov is as indefinite as the ante- 
cedent plural : so in English, it is the part pf good mm, and itita good mum*i 
part. For the change from ityoS&r to A5uro«^^MVf, cf. Jel^ 675 a. dli«fS> 
^0ai — * to be the eubjoot qf wnmg^ or ttiicla, just as i Cor. tL 7, Smmtj efx^ 
^a\Xpr MuccMc; Popp. cf. voA«o^ciSr^ iii. 5a. 

((2.) ff I 4'vX^C**« ^ote the force of the present, * ifkeeom.ikKUiu mi a oteUt 
qf apathy* c^r vx^f wKeordC^w — ^in the prfsent case reiy much the 

same as ir^corficrdr, except that the termination in •iCm modifiw the wa/ in 
which the notion is predicated — if indueed by ouooeee to exhibit too kighprkom' 
eione. See Bem. 117, 5 : i^eM^ vXcerdCcir iwex^povr acol wtpk rev puetfiem «4 
ftotff tfTifff^ ^ffivovp. A V (e'r 9»— HsAitfA ii not duorving ef tnuL 

KaK&t ypm^idprm^'badly judged moamres. rvx^yrwr— AeectMi <Mf 

opponente ehatued to be etiU woree adoieed, 80 we must tr., if with Bekksr, 
Poppo, and GoUer, we read the genitive rvxirrmr. This will, then, form one 
of the rare instances where tvtx^m* occurs without a participle. See i. 3a e. 
No one reiy clear ease is found ; but cf. Soph. 4jax, .9 : Hv^ yhp ienip 
ApTi rvyx^^t which may be explained away by the occurrence of a portidpla 
in the next line. Cf. also EUotra^ 46, 113. Some MSS. read r^xo*^S which 
OoU. prefers to retain. tn vXim, Omissum est rerbum substan* * 

tivum. Popp. wepidorii — have oome round to be. See note oa 

wMpt4oTiiKW, ch. 31. Sfioia rf wto'rei. This is the common 

reading, retained by Bekkor, though both Popp. and Krug. adopt Reiske'a 
emendation bftol^ I should tr. : * Fvr no man in actual perfomumoe earriee out 
thinge upon the same eoale^ as that on which he speculates upon them m kis 
sanguine hopes [lit. confidence], for we indulge our fancies in security, but in the 
midst qf apprehensions we fail in the execution^ — i.e, so long as we are in a 
state of security, we may frame what visionary schemee we please, but the 
dangers which attend their realization disable our powers by the apprehensions 
which they excite. The other (purely cox^ectural) reading, bpu^ would be, 
' no man lays his schemes, and proceeds practically to execute them wUhequaloon* 
Jidence *"]it. *his confidence equal* The meaning does not seem to me suA« 
denUy improved to warrant the alteration. The olgection urged by Dale, that 
rfi irfdYf I ought to be answersd by rf Ijp7l», is, I think, obviated by eon- 
sidering the nature of the latter noun and its use in Thuoyd., where it is 
so fJEimiliar as almost to assume an adverbial character. Indeed, we ourselves 
say *in practice; instead of '$» Aw practice: Cf. Jelf, 75a, %. CLl^ utupf, 
at the proper time, next chapter, 

CiLLPTSB CXXL — (a.) ASiffo^^fyei. Sinsartieulo; therefore expresses 
cause or condition, boeause we are suffering wrong. iyeipop^eih-^ 

* wake up the war: Bather poetical: but it is not nnnatnial that an orator 
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^^y ^ emploj strong and Homeric language upon this point Cf. (fy^*^ 9h 

^^^*nr mMiiff R, zt. 113. Xenophon and Polybius imitated Thucjd., as ma/ 

f^^^cn in the citations of BL and KrQg. rk wpayy%\\6ik%wti^ 

^^ it tho tedinical military tenn for passing the word of command along (yrapk) 

r^ itaka. See inter alia Xon. Anah. i. 8. 3. Host commentators, kc^ trans- 

!^ M though it were rk vapoyycX^/ira, losing the force of the present^ which 

^<Qith nociee. For thcj do not boast of mere subordination, but of that 

^^itvde and training which enables soldiers in action to catch the word of 

^^msad a»Ui$ givtn^ and act accordingly. 

(A.) i» A4kf9i9, Delphi must therefore hare passed away from the 

^^'orisns (et eh. 11 a), and hare fallen again under Lacedmnonian in- 

^^venet. Zdw^t^fim woni^i/itwot — * having ^ected a loan* Tha 

^plfs were the banks and capitalistn of antiquity. All the prorisions for 

ocuiDg rrpayment of one of these loans from a temple, were almost as elaborate 

AS those of modem times. Cf. ii. 13. iwKmfittp, In ^v^ is con* 

tatacd the idea, tteretly mfurtMy withdraw. ^9firi, Xrug. 

do«bts whether this is to be interpreted gekm^^ i s. fiwrehaud, mercenary ^ 

or kh^fiek, is. fmrekaeeabU, Fjrobably the orator meant that the ambiguity 

of the word should suggest the connexion between the two ideas. 

(fi.) 4x(#iceyr«i— >cf. ch. 3a. The perfect usage of the present Metaphor 
from o^turing a besiegt^ town. If it were not that the phrase has degene- 
rated into slang, we might translate, they are eacked. At any rate, it means, 
. a is all aver with them, et kprtaxet*''' See note on cl /i^ iZUoune, 

lafitcfa. 9i irov — / euppose one may aeeume ; I preeume. The 

speaker enunciates a particle of absolute certainty, H, and then qualifies it by 
one of uncertainty, vev, as if he had said, With the utmost certainty, — at least, I 
smppoee we wuty say so. KaBatptrlor — mitst he put down (lit.|>u//ei 

down) by our practice, I cannot see why D. should translate may he attained 
by us. The Attic usage is surely all the other way. Ct xp^*^< icaBatpu wdma, 
JEaeh. Eam, a86, and fuSpa rhr ^6<nurra koBuXm, Ajar, 517. See also, in a 
sense plainly deriyatire from this, r^ M«7ap^r ^^la/ui KoBaipur, infra, ch. 
140. And Eogelman has rightly, 'durch Uebuny bewaltiyen* and ZoTort 'nous 
emliverons par Is travail.' 

(d.) xf 4m<i^<i* III refutation of the words of Archidamus, c 80. Popp. 
^ff nhrd — ^without any immediate word to which it refers. Important, as I 
bare mors than once obserred, cf. aa a, in reference to iii. 84. eba 

kw9peSei9^* shall not faint* or fail. The notion is that a fainting person 
SMStf ta speak. In this sense kwutrer is more common. It will be obserred 
that in this sentence oh twice follows c/, whereas according to the usual rules 
of the language /lii would be required. The phrase h^u^r W is, however, a 
peculiar one, and really amounts to a positive affirmation ~no doubt is at any 
rate implied, and therefore cl loses in a great measure its grammatical force. 
' It would be hard that while their allies won't be found wanting' (not ' if they 
won't,* implying doubt), ' we shall not,' &c. The reasons which excuse the first 
ah, are of course valid in renpect of the second. Indeed after the sentence 
kad ooce assumed the direct form, fi^ would have been improper. Krug., I 
biak, if I understand him aright, agrees with this view. * c// says he, ' is ex- 
lijB^;»shcd, because^ as ipa shows, an independent question expressiTe of indi^ 
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nation it intzodnced— ^amai •& Sctirai^afiffr. He quotes LyaiM, ziL 36, 
oAcouy ^ipbr cl Toi« fih trpmirr^vt BoAr^ ifyfudnm, rv^rovt M 1^ . . . Mt 
Upa x^ KoM(C«^«ai ; where alio we might xendei^Xi it nci hard Hat yott 
skoM have putMked, &a Buttmann, in speaking of the passage (qnotod hj 
T. K. A.), says the first •& is nsed because a positiTe and notorious &et is as* 
sumed ; in the second clause the construction passes into the form of a qncstion 
implying surprise and conteying reproof. e^s ipm Mm9mpi09it€r^ 

• ikaU not, a$ U seems to be iirfsrred^ cantribiU§ mtr mamey.^ mird, 

•c xfihfima, cf. note supra. adroit reirsiw-hy this vsfy momey ^ 

war oion, which, like the eagle's pinion in the AifiuaruAs Kiyes, would be used 
against us for our own destruction. Arnold sorely is wrong in tr., ' in tkeU ssty 
part m wkieh we are most seaeUvee;* vis, our property. 

Cbaftib GXXII.— (a.)48el weXiik9^t—*wayeaMdmeanoforearryiagoHthe 
war' So TScitus — ' belli Tias/ Jn, ii. 5. Avie'rae'if— mudi eon* 

troTsrsy has been wasted, whether or no this word can hare an actiTe sense, 
e,g. withdrawal, I belieTe it cannot^ but it surely comes to the same thing. 
The speakers say, ' revolt ofallioe,* in general terms, not thinking it neoessaz/ 
to specify how such revolt was to be brought about. It might be by their 
intrigues or by the inclination of the parties concerned. At any rate, war 
would gire an opportunitjr for it, and it would, in either case, be equally dis- 
astrous to Athens. ^viTffixte'fi^f. The eonstmetion of fortified 
positions either in, or dose to, an enemy's territory, which may be used as m 
' point d'appui,' or basis for predatory and other operations against them. It 
has been observed that this is an antidpation. The Peloponnesians nerer 
thought of Buch a thing until Alcibiades put it into their heads. Then, how- 
ever, they carried out the suggestion by fortifying Deoeleia. See also ch. 14a, 
note. iw\ Enrols, specified, and therefore d^/Uute, fixed rules; cf. 
iwi firro7s y^poffi, ch. 13. airhs &^* a^re^— '/orms its scAemee 
itseff/rom itself to suit the emergeneite as they arise* r^ waparuf" 
Xdpor — *pro re natd,* the occasion as it presents iisdf, Iw f — se. 
woklfi^, eiepyirms — * without losing his temper' If we read «^^ 
with Am. and Kriig., it is perhaps best to connect it with iffyto^tls^ so that tho 
two expressions exactly balance : he who deale with it in good temper ^ and he who 
pute himself in a passion about it» wraltt — *stumblee,* meets with an over^ 
throw, Bekker has accepted Dobree's coigecture, wepi «Mr, stumbles over 
himseff^ ie the cause qf his own failure. But in tI. 33, we hare wspi aftaw' 
wbrtSf uTotattair, and in i. 69, wfH airf a^ak4rra, where Am. quotss ^ wepi 
Kap^rl^ vratap 4 'S^Aat, Herod, iz. 101. We should, therefore, expect the 
datire here. 

(6.) uariL viXir — * state by state eeparatdy' or rather, ' againet each eiata 
separately* c/ fii^tf we do not aU ooUeotively and eeveraUy, 

'Evnj member of the confederacy must indiridually exhibit its seal ; it will 
not do to have some active, and some lukewarm. ftrrifc^vt 8ev- 

Xflar. We hare 4 ^S^rrutpvs 4Kt»$epta, yiii. 64, downright Jreedom; but per- 
haps T. E. A. is right in remarking that the absence of the article should 
make a differenoe in our rendering : tr. * elavery outright,* 'elavery staring us in 
the/aoe,* irMsiaai^rui, According to the etymology the word must 
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«ignifj * to be in a stats rf kaUing* or ' u^vering between two opinions;* tr,*iiis 
^Uiyraerfid to Pdoponnesus that two opinions should soer be expressed about U, 
Z do not like AnL*s rersion, ' that the veri/ name ofslaoery should be pronounced 
m$ within possibility applicable to it* nor D.'s, 'to be e»en mentioned as eontm- 
sent* cf. L 36 ; yi. 91. Krog. remarks that the word is not used b/ Attie 
'Vritert. ripappop ir^Xir — sa^ir a despot eity (or, a usurping eiig) to 

^ set t^ in Greeee. Upon the suppression of 'tjrants' in (Greece bj the 
Xacedsmonians, see ch. 18, and the note there. 

(e.) obn to'iiep — we know not how such oonduet gets rid qf three of the most 
calamitous things that eon btfall a man — or, dears itse(f/rom labouring under 
one 0/ the three greatest evils which can befall^-want 0/ sense, want qf spirit, or 
want rfeare, oi ykp 94i—*/or snrdg ge do not escape these charges 

bg taking refuge in that which has damaged far mere persons than anything 
dee, contempt qfyour enemjif, we mean, which from the ruin it has it^ieted upon 
numbers, has corns to be oalkd by a name expressing the very opposite, contempt 
tSble want of sense! fiaXanta is generally transUted ' cowardice/ but 

inrrly this is strong hinguage applied to Spartans, it is rather 'want of energy 
and exertion.' It is imposfiible in our language to express properly the play upon 
the words g To ^p^wtyii and hippoo^. Dr. Donaldson {New Cratylus, p. 184), 
haa observed that tlie present passage prores the simple a as well as &»& to 
be a direct opposition to nerd, I hare translated the passage as I hare alwaya 
understood it. But it ought to be mentioned that another view of it is accepted 
by T. K. A. and Dale : * For you assuredly had not escaped these when you 
betook yoursdf to that contempt which has injured so very many,* &e. This, I . 
eonsider, contains too direct a charge apiinst the Lacedsemonians, whom they 
wished to conciliate ; and, secondly, the Lacedsemonians had not so much 
despised the growing power of Athens, as overlooked it from iatt^rla and 
svao^^ See eh. 68 ; and on k^poaCtmit Jelf, § 475 a. 

Ckaftxb CXXin. — (a.)Toirira^ov0'i fioriBovpras — * coming to the aid qf 
things as they are* * making the best of.* Cf. Livy : ' Quse fortuna coegisset ita 
fieri, eandem cogere tueri factum* (xxiii. 35). The M in the following 
▼erb implies the bestowal of additional pains and trouble. Krug. considers fttX* 
Airrwr with Ircrra suspicious. It is not necessary for the sense, but helps the 
antithesis of sound ; and he himself quotes rh tarai ob rov tirtvra rov fiiXXorros 
(Plato, Parm, 14IB). rkf hp^rdf. Both Popp. and Kriig. give the 

same meaning as to bprrfi, ch. 33, i.e. * existimatio virtutis* *your character for 
valour* Cf. the Latin use of laus, laudcs, for honores, e.g. * pro laude merentis/ 
Hor. Ep, L vii., and so, indeed, honours, in English. 

^l iipa — * if peradoenture* tnriiBii, Though Jcr^fuu be deponent 

this aorisf is passive ; so is ti^r from Sfurofuu, Tr. *itis not right to loss in 
the day rfahundance, what has been won in the time of difficulty* nark 

w • A? dr—* on many scores* « ^ c X (9, a sort of instrumental dative— 

*from the benefit thereby accruing to them.* The weakening of the Athenian 
power would firee them from oppression and in many cases from tribute. 
wnpn$90de9ai — * to have been transgressed* Kriig. points out that the perl 
pass, from fii0efuu occurs in other compounds — ^vfifi^fidoBeu, viii. 98, and ^bw- 
fiefidpMfos, Xen. Hipparch. 1. 4 ; the aor. ^vfifiaBtipai, iv. 30, and hrofioBnpui^ 
Xen. Ili^ lant. iiL 4. Elsewhere the form is not found in AUAft 'wnXm^ 
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Cbaitmm CXXIV.— {o.) iwdpxov. D, tr. ' tinee an every gremmd you Acw 
yood re<u<m/ar ffoinff to war,' But I am surprised tbiit he has not aesn haw 
Mifx^ l^M direct reference to Mpxoo^h c iia — * einee you ham oxodUiU rf> 
joiffMf eaming in on all tidoe for war' Of. iL 61 : Mipxor yc lyiSr, « at Uaei 
wken you had the reoouroe' c twtp — ' if,aewe must aeeume / tt supra 

69 b. It is natural to Goi\jeetnre roM for raSru, as I had myself dona withoat 
sMing that Rriske and OolL had done the same, but the latter now allows, and 
I belioTe with truth, that raSru is right. Am. well expUins : 'We adnae this 
war for the interest of the whole confederacy, and it if for their interest, if it 
be admitted as most eertain, that this measure is alike for the benefit of states, 
and of the individuals who reside in them.' Both rovra and tttte refer to vsAe- 
/ifir. 80 says Fopp. 0. 143, * roi^ra et n«ff de eAdem re dicuntnr.' 
eS wp6rtpor-'UheoppoeUeqfwhkhwa*/ormerly the ease.' •iTtienU>ih»w}uA% 
clause. See, fdr the fact, ▼. 9, ti. 77, Tii. 5, riiL 15, Popp. pLeroKieTr 

r)ip i\ev9tptap-^* to eneue the freedom qf the reU,* M in th^'KY.QtthibVefw 
Test, *eeek peaeet and ensue it,* The Germans similarly say, * naohgehem dor 
FreikeU: 

ease, Cf. ch. 140. 14a. &^<x ^aA^imperaonal, * that things hamooms to a strait.* 
Cf. ^f otsM TffXcvr^y A^Mcro, Wi. 75. Ii4 irXclorof, sc xp^m»— * lasting 

a longer time.' 4k iroX^/iov . . . d^* i^vxias. The difiecent use of 

the prepositions is well seen here— ^« arising out qf, and therefore foUowing 
from ; ktr^from a regard to. 4k is eiww the material cause ; in &v& the causal 
notion comes from the primary local one — that which comee away from an otgeeL 
r)i9 Ka9tCTiiKv7ai^ — the usurping (or despot) eiiy that has been ut up in Greeoo. 
4wi — to the detriment qf, Siayeti^tfai, sc ipx*"^"^^ thin 

use of 6or€, denoting the natural consequence of what precedes, cL supra 
76 c 

Chaftsb CXXV. — (a.) hp* hwdrrmr. Kriig. remarks that such a use of 
the preposition is rare with ixo^^ir though not with fuufBdrtu^ — * heard from the 
lips of all' There is nothing strange in the omission of the article before 
yr^fiiir, it belongs to the class of cases already noticed (cf. 8 a), and may be 
illustrated by such expressions as * show cause,' &c, in our own language. 
▼ k irX^eof--*Ms mqfority;' for, as A. remarks, it is said, ▼. 30, K6pur cTmm 
Zriiirrh v\ri$os rmr ^vfAfidxt»r ^jfii^oyirtu, 8 c 8 07^1 4ro r — used abso- 

lutely, as the more familiar cases of S^oy, wapd^xor, &c This would be scarce 
worth noticing had not some copyists introduced ht9cyfi4wou into the MSS. Cf. 
with Kriig. 9tpfifi4ror, i. 140 and elsewhere, yr/poftfUror, y. 56, npoorrrayii4p9^ 
in Plato, and Jelf, 700. a a. i/itts 9k icr.A. This I believe refers 

to M^ cImu pJxXfictr^ is. notwithstanding the resolution to make no delay in tho 
settlement of the neoessary preliminaries, not indeed a whole year (one cannot say 
a year), but something less was consumed. This was my own impression of tha 
meaning, but the editions with which I was familiar, A. and Popp., gave the 
sense as the Eng. trans. D. does: *A year, however, did not pass while they 
were settling ail that was neoessary / but I cannot think that Thuc. would speak 
of a year ss a short time for the purpoee. Kriig. seems to adopt the first inter- 
pretation, and so does the last Qerman trans. (Engelman) : ' swarktin Jakr^ 
aber doeh nieht viel weniger* 
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CKiiFTSs CXXVL-~(a.)l|r fif ri iffaififfu^i, Gil iio e. 
Y^ &7af riff #€•» — ' <Ae abomination i^ the goddedi^ i,e. — m it might mean in 
«ar own langiuiga — * the tkimg w^k thegodde$$ abominaied,' iKa4p§ip is 

the regnlar technical tenn for the ezpuleion of penone {ipaytts) so situated* 
See (Edip. Ijfr. 9S. K4\mp ik.t.A. ThA simple and lucid waj 

in which Thncjd. has giTen this narratiTe, and its difference from his nsud 
sterner style (t^ ^o^cp^ mUAm) struck the grammarians so much that they said 
of it A^itr ^y4Xatr9, See Grote, iiL loS. The date of the rictory of Cyloa 
in the Dianlus, aooordiog to Corsini, Din, Ag, p. 171 (Krug.) was Olymp. 
zzzT. Art T^f r. The regular word for the answer of the omde. 

Iv^Xicr. Sereral, and I beliere the better, MSS. haTe M|X0or. 'This inTolTei 
the question concerning the real nature of the principle upon which the Greeks 
eombine a neuter plural with a rerb singular. I beliere it to be this : Neuters, 
whaterer may be their plurality in mere number, do not contain the notion of 
separate individuality md agency ; they are embraced by the mind ' m fnatae* 
as a single whole. As they thus exhibit but a single operation or action, the 
Torb denoting this action is put in the singular number. This accords with the 
Tiew taken by Coleridge, Tab. Talk, iL 61, ris. that neuters may possess 
wudUity but not plurality. From this he deduces the conclusion that neuters 
plural being merely objects^ hare no proper si(^«c<;/bnii or nominatire. Dr. Donald- 
son supports the same theory, regarding all such neuters as properly accusatire 
cases, and the Terb with which they are connected as impersonal in usage. 
' Apud GrsBcos nentra pluralia {i.e. accusatiri, nam genus neutrum nominatiTo 
caret) Tcrbo singuUri apponuntur, ut t^ (ma rpix^^* ^^ curritur quoad animalia.'' 
Upon the same principle, it is plain, as is here laid down, that there is no neuter 
nominatire singular. It may be true, as Coleridge says, that neuters hsTe 
* objectiTity' alone, yet I can scarcely admit that, because neuters do not pos- 
sess a conscious metaphysical subjectiyity, they cannot be made the subjects of 
a grammatical proposition. The same mental tendency which, in all languages, 
aiicribes masculine and feminine * nomiua ' to things without life, and ra &^^a 
C^^MCC* ^^* ^^ ^' futroipopas (Ar. Rhet, iii. 11. 3), might well be supposed to 
sanction the 8ubject*form, or nominative, as applied to a neuter noun. But neuter 
plurals are sometimes followed by verbs plural, when the idea which they express, 
and which forms the subject of the verb, may easily be divided in thought into 
separate individualities and agencies, a case by no means so universal as Am. 
imagines. Thus rii {ma rpix^* — * living creaiuree run,* regarding them as a 
vingle logical class ; but we might have rk (Aa rp4xwau^ — * the ereaturee are 
running,* if the writer meant to describe several separate animals as doing so. 
Here reference may be intended to the various iymrts of which the Olympia 
consisted. At any rate this principle appears to me to explain the only 
passages in which, so far as I remember, Thucyd. in this way couples a neuter 
plural to a plural verb : e,g. ii. %, woKkh kSyia ikiyerre : here the diversity of 
meaning or expression in the ^^yto, or, at any rate, their entire independence 
«f each other, is conveyed by the plural ; v. 16, kfju^ipon hfutfrfifUHM fy^rro, 
the separate and distinct errors ascribed to either party would naturally 
not faU under a single conception expressed by a singular verb. At v. 75, 
Kmprum hiy xJ " " ^ ^'^^ ^* * ^'^^ which exactly resembles the preeent one. 
In vL 6s, iyirmm Acen aai itcmrhr r^Uarrai tha l^ioaiX VndAOiteia ^% 
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aereral sums which together made up (fr^rMT*,<aiiiMifite^ to 'X^^ 8m^ 

also Jelf, S 3S5. lcaTiXa^c. Aooording to Hmdotus (t. 7f )h* 

mmde the attempt without suoeeediog. ^t 4w\ rv^mwplMt^-^ m (% 

would do who wero strmng to oUMuk a tfrannyf et Jtii, { 634, 3 a. 
Ti wpoffliifiP-'* had 9omM peeuUar trfmtmco to Ai m $t(f{(oat ajt^ r opHgf m im to 
kimadf) as am Olympic vietor.* In KaTfy^n^ t am j ffiarlkir, U. hk 

compiehension of the oracle's meaning went no farther. Krog. sajs, howem, 
mrw^ifM is, *eommdsred; but cf. ntrm^it^, eh. 13S b. On 'OA^mtm MMor- 
K^i, cf. Jelf, S 459. 5 ; Monk 00 Alce§t, t.; and on 4ff M^ | 6a^ i, ob M 
▼«P>y^ S ^34- 3> ^^ ^ ^fAAyfir ^ffir, | 633. 3 a. 

(6.) Ai^tf'ia. ' JoTis MfiAix^ev crebia apud Teteies mentks' Dakar. Ker 
was his worship confined to Athens alone, nor indeed the name to Ztoa, An 
it was celebrated waifhiftMl, and without the walls, there would natncall/ ba an 
excellent opportunity for the execution of Cjlon's plan. veXXei-^ 

many qf tknn not victm$, hit oaerifeud ojfermffs, tuek oi wen se w is ii •• ik§ 
country. These, as he goes on to explain, were cakes made in the shape of 
animals, and offered by persons too poor to possess or purchase the animab 
themselTes — wi/tfunu clt (Sifttir laop^ TtrMniyiim, SehoL Gl Herod, ob Iha 
Egyptians, ii. 47. ^ 

(0.) iwtyiypo/i4wov—* aoeruiny* ' beimy added to what wont brforo! 
airoK^drop^i — *witk full powon,* Am. refers to Herm. iW. Jntiq. Grmo$^ 
{ 103, who says that it is impoMible to ascertain the manner in whi^ at this 
period, the ruling houses {yhni) exercised their pririleges. The insnrxectioa, 
however, without doubt was only a consequence of their sanguinary enactments, 
and, though they succeeded in orerpowering Cylon, the perfidy with which they 
acted precipitated their faU. Herod., it will be remembered, t. 71. 3, speaks 
of the wffvrdtnts rmf wnmpdpmw, tibnp iNffior r6T9 ria *A$(pms, as the persona 
concerned in these dealinge with Cylon. They perhape were the executiTa 
power acting under the authority of the archons. £ngelroan*s ed. supposes tha( 
tliey formed a sort of college among themselTes. Bahr, ad locum Herod., 'Wadia- 
muth, i 436, Bockh (Publw Ee. qf Atkent), Schoman Ik Comitiu, xii xiii, aU 
treat of this difficult question. The younger student may refer to the Diet. 
AtUiq,, Ghrote, and ThirlwalL rir*. Because the power of tha 

archons was limited by Solon. ^Xa^pwt — ie. iccuc6f, or, as Tulgari/ 

would be said, ' oaurtfily' Poppo remarks that Thuc. elsewhere always saya 
^aSkos, but nerer ^ai6kms. Upon such matters nothing can decide but the 
•uBiiB* of the time, with which truly rest the 'arbitrium, ju% et norain 
loquendL' 

(jd.) kpu^riaapr^t — 'raued them up from tkdr gypplumt ponHon,* An 
Eriig. says, this is the regular word for inducing persons to quita sanctuary or 
asylum, cf. ch. 118, 136. ivir^rpu/i/ilpoi r^p ^vXaic^i', et 'in- 

script! nomina regum,' Vixg. Eel. i\L 106 ; * duspensi loculos,' Hor. Sal, i. 
Ti. 74. kwoipiiffnowraf — * on tk$ point ^ doatJkJ Ivl 

rmw ff§t^wmp-^* at tko altar qftAevenerabUyoddstMB,' See ArisL Ej^Mf. 1311, 
iuiBno€td fiM Ukm . . . '«1 tmt m^amnt 0eMr. This temphs says the Scholiast^ 
lay between the town and the Areopagus. Join, with Pupp., 4w rut fim/me to 
itaxf^oUi; the latter word may be rendered— • i^oft tnO,' •dotpaieked: 
kKirifio^ Te^ k^ A mf Uv o mmM dt Te^ UtifOM kkmtfUm f^anwr. Boh. OB 
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^^%i<!ff, 445, lir rOnf hXmiflm9 ^4 fti/'^ yr^fwhtu rtt9 riff #fo9. 
^Tcpar, itf. when recalled bj Cleisthenes. Krng. c^rfir zefen 

^ the Akmsonida. 



Chafrb CXXVII. — (a.) Iii#f r— «n mrasnal position for the word, which 
^wiji, as Knig. remarks, in Thncjd., foUow the alleged canse. The later 
yrnttn howevrr prefixed it wp 6 r e r— * poiiatiimMmi ' mainly,* 

vpetf-f j^^/Af rer alfr^. This is an inTersion of the way in which we should 
state the idea, ifL an English writer would saj, attacked to kirn, 
rk kwk rmw *A#i|ral«r — ' matters from tke Aikenians,* •.«. their demands from 
the Athenians. rh /idpos. The article here has caused much om- 

hamssment It is generally said to be used with a tacit reference to rh 8\er. 
It seems to me to add strength to the expression, being more emphatic than 
mdpoi per se, ' aliqaantum^ ' in an appreciable degree* meaning that a definite, an 
Aseartainable amount of the responsibility rested with him. Might we not, as 
More (ft3 c) read n f^pot, which of course would be ' aliquantum V 
tiymp—* leading,* as we say, a leading man in the state, cf. ii. 65. On the 
alleged causes, supposed to infiue nee Pericles in the support of the war, such as 
tbo wishes of Aspasia, &e., see Qrote, toL tL p. 131. 

Chapisb CXXVUL—- (a.) kwh TairJipem~^wkiek came upon tkem from 
Tmnarue, aaX aftatr uhrois. The ica2 bi^Iongs to the whole 

•mtrnoe — *for wkiek reason also they hold tkat the great eartkquaJte visited 
ikem.* Erog. cf. i. 130 ; ii. 11. With respect to the fact^ cf. ch. loi. 

(6.) XuKKisiaov — * Paulas of the brazen chapel* Probably, as Am. suggests, 
the walls were lined with plates of brass, like our wood panelling. The editors 
refer to Pansanias iiL 17, 3: cf. Liyy xxxy. 36: '^toli circa ChalcioDCon 
(Ifinerra est templum ereum) congrfgati cseduntur.' Sir W. Gell, Argotis, 
p. 30, speaks of the bronze nails in the treasury of Atreus which must hare 
been used to fasten the metal to the walls. fi§raw§fi^B9ls — 'sent 

after,* ie. judicially summoned, b.c. 478. *Eptito-rl9a — Hermione, 

a city of the Lacedaemonian confederacy. wpdyfiara vpd aatir — 

* to carry on an intrigue* The infinitive wpdaatu^ depends upon k^ucrurat, 
and in this case the English idiom approaches the Greek more nearly than the 
Latin. Kriig. aptly cf. fuufOdi^u^ liKofur, (Edip, Tyr, 11; and i. 71, Tiii. 
S9. It is pexliape needless to remark with Kriig. that &ycv here means — 
' wOkoui anUkority from the Lacedaemonians* He cf. ii. 72, ir. 78, riii. 5. 
iw9X*h^^*^' Some good MSS. exhibit Mx«(fn}0'«i'^-* took in hand* 

wk wpmrow — i,e. before his recalL The digression containing the reasons for 
this recall extends to the dose of ch. 130. jcar^icro— .' storedup asadeposit,* 
tt L 33. rp wporlp^ wapovai^-^'on his first iq>proaek thither,' 

sot 'prKsentii,' BL But it is not easy to see why. I should tr.'ontke first 
mceasion cf kis being tkere* and such is the force of the word. Soph. Elect, 540, 
and Eur. Bee. 117. Jelf dasrifies this as a local dative, denoting the 
place where the action of the verb occurs. See { 605. wpoaiaorres — 

• connexions qftke king,* * qffines* the participle almost becoming a noun. 
Imyyewsis — * relatives by consanguinity* though sometimes used generically of 
Uioao who wen not so. Gt with Popp. Gic. pro Sext. Sose, { 96, 'propinquL 
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CQgnatique ;' Cssar, BeU, GalL L 11, 'neeeiMrii et eonsangoinei f Tkc ERtt. 
ill. 34, • propinqni adfinesque.' tft is omitted, or enelooed in 

brackets, bj the best editors. Toyyikop. Oongrlns, says T. K. A.. 

quoting an American edition, settled in Mjsia after the death of Fansanias, 
where the king gave him seveial towns. Xenophon, on his axriTal in H/sia 
with the Cyroans, found his widow still liTing, b.c. 399. 

{€,) 9op\ k\A^ — * the captiffu qf hia tpear,* A poetic, and piobabl/axehaic, 
phrase retained from the language of an earlj period. ypm§k^if 

wiovfia I — * I purpose,* * I am intending* Note the present tense. This chango 
from the third person to the first is not now uncommon in the epistolazy effiisiona 
of the uneducated. In Greek it seemtf to hare been less vulgar ; cf. Xen. HeiLr, 
I. 31 : *Af>T€44p^ns fioffiktbs pofd(u Bbuum^ . , . roArou tyit inKt/t^iam, The de- 
monstxatire ro&aZt is used in reference to the time when the king would receirs 
the letter — ' these pris&Aere btfore you* ah kp4ait9 l Elsowhere, 

sajs Popp., Thucyd. always connects a datire with this rerb in the aetiTo 
Toice. He has also used the passiTs hp4vK999ei run, ch. 119 and iL 6t. 
Aristoph. Flut. t. 353. roht \iywf — * what w$ ehaU ham to »i^' 

Chaftbb CXXIX. — (a.) ^Aprd0u(os, Host probably the same so oiften 
mentioned by Herodotus, cf. rii. 66; Tiii. 116. ri^ re Aa^jcvXTrir 

IC.TA. This satrapy was so called from a small town on the rtTor Bhyndaens ; 
it comprehended the cities of Bithynia and Paphlagonia, from the shores of the 
Hellespont along those of the Euzine. This was, says Am., the prorinoe of 
which Phamabazus was afterwards satrap. He cf. Herod, iii. 90 ; Xen. HeU, ir. 
I, S 15. The particle re, says Krug., stands here as though iu^ewertBei did not 
follow. Similar anacoloutha are found iii. 36, 1 ; ni. 14, a. 

(&.) iyrt vcr f 0ff I— * entnteted to hie care ae an answer.' This yerb contains 
within it, by a sort of seugma, the goremment of wpdaaeu^ a little further 
on. riiw appay^Zu—* the royal signet* The SchoL explains, ^ 

(T^pepyU rod Ue/Hr&w fiaurikius ff7x<t t<t^ M^ '^^'^as r^v fiartkdtn ffktfi«, itmrk $4 
rams r^v Kipov rov wp^ov fieuriXien abr&¥, itark 14 rams r^r AapeUv Twov, V 
ttf xp^futrlffayra ifickaikevtrw. In this case probably the seal impression on the 
letter is meant Popp. cf. Xen. Hist, Grac. vii. i. 39. 

(c.) r&y hpBp&p. The objectiTe gen. after cucpTccria. The word iccvnu, aa 
well as some of its cognates, graphically denotes ' Iging up in store,* 
hpdypavros. The common word in such eases, because probably the name 
was written up upon some pillar and exposed to public Tiew. The passage of 
Herod., to which all editors refer, is the best commentary. ^vKaiws eUpy4nis 
fiauriK4ot kifeypi^ el l\ ebepy4uu fieuaiX4ot hpoadrfyeuL KoXlsrreu Tlepawrl, Tiii. 85. 
. Kriig. refers to Xonophon, Tlepi Upoa, iii. 11. iteKtif\4a$m, 

' Cogita Ti £r iftoi ^ffX*T»* Popp- The perfect imperatiTS implies something 
different from the present. The latter would mean — do not aUow any impedi* 
ment to be offered, lit let it not be in a state qf hindrance; but the first iB,donai 
allow any impediment which has been offered to prevent it ; Mt, let it not have 
been hindered. I make this remark because erroneous explanations haTS been 
given* hpyipov. Pausanias was said to have xeoeiTed 500 talents 

in gold. iwepi^a, past tense in reference to the time of the receipt 

of the lettffr. 80 too always the Latins *dabam.' The younger itadent mnsi 
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notice Uuf, is we ilways make the time of oar awh writing the etaodaid of 
tense. le anjthiog incUcAted by this diffemnce between the nneient and modem 
? 



Ckaptsb CXXX.— (o.) t& ypd/i/iarm. Am the Latin literm, ' a letter.' 
kltmfia is a Terbal snbstantiTe with passiTe meaning, and takes a Terbal oon- 
stmction, being followed bj M. Kriig. et. ri. 15, and Vx4» ii« 65, t^4» Xen. 
Cjfrvp, iiL 3, %, and fdbwret, Plat. Bep. 610 ▲. Km$9ffr^Kirt, 

for the more nsnal iui#feT6n, cf. L 98, Eur. Hd, 43S, &e. KrBg. 
^icf vAf Mi|8iic^f • Kriig. doabts whether this refers to the caftan, icdt^vs, 
which he imagines woold haTs been described b/ wroK^i, See his note, Xen. 
Jtutb. L 1, 27. 

(6.) rpaw4(ap. Just as we saj he kept an ezpensiTs UtbU, so here the word 
does not mean merely the thing itself, bat the lozorious liring. Bemark the 
mid. foiee exercising its force in wapwriihrp, Ktkrix*^^ ^^'^ Siarelar — 

*hdep umier (panceal) kU intentumJ fipax^^t — *iri/Ung* as 

often. y^Aiijf is to be connected with IfMXXt—* was im ^rpoti aiout U 

do! i,€. woi purposed to do. B¥ff9p6aoBos, This a^jeetiTe 

graphically expresses the pride of a tyrant who woold admit no one to his 
presence—' diffiaUt </ ooeess,* Kriig. ef. Xen. Jgetii, ix. 1, and tvowp^iros, 
Ipk, in Ad. 34$. T^ ip7p— here eridently in the general sense. 

80 oar word * temper* has a general sense, and a special acceptation as ' anger,' 
d ch. 140. As might hate been anticipated, the former meaning is found 
more freqaently in an earlier stage of the language, €,g, SicvcipSre wbrimf' 
lilt kApcefoOint ttaX riif V)ri}t, Her. Ti. 118, and i. 73, hffyiiv obx tutpos. Kriig. 
quotes Simonides, apod Stobamm, 73. 61. 80 also Ki9^Kc^(ri icoBoCpoit cXkcAof 
V)^» Hes. Op. 302. Accordingly we hare the word in the plural to denote 
tempers, *anim c^ffectue! iii. 82 and riii. 83. Elsewhere it is scarcely found 
(among later writers at any rate) in this sense. 

CHAim CXXXI.— <a.) rl irpdror— 'as wOL the first time.' See 
ch. 95. iicwokiopiciiBtll. Here the preposition denotes the com- 

pletion of the act, and therefore the word is equiralent to rp voXiepcl^ 
4icfiKn9§tt. Tpmdt as an a^jectiTe. So 'EMAs ru 62, *Us ir. 61, 

Ilc^ft L 138, Krug. wpdaatifp i a^yy 4 K\§ro—*vfas announced as 

intriguing / d iiL 16, ir. 15. vnwrdxiiv. See L. and S. Lex., or 

Smith, JHetumarg qf Antiquities. It has always seemed to me a rude expedient^ 
for by trying stayes of different thickness, surely an enemy into whose hands 
the dispatch had fallen might easily find out the key to the writing. Probably 
there was some mechanism connected with the staff which none of the accounts 
describe, and a secret cypher also. The SchoL sensibly remarks, d U rts 
ff Atm, icol vwf fixer 4 Ilav0'ai>(at r\i9 ffnurdk^v, KiMpu dft w^insus il^hBAv \ fiifrUtf 
iri kt^ dfff wpiffi^t wrpa/nfylas fix* ^^ etcvroXifr. rev jc^pvicei fA^ 

Kelwe^iat, This does not, I think, mean, * never to he out qf the keraUte sight,* 
bat not to stag behind him^^ aeoompany Aim to Bpearia, 4v«At(vf##ai is, as 
Xrng. remarks, more common in this sense. ^rvtvrt 1 hw6^ The 

Moter with a passire force has the passire constmction. Jelf, | ^^^ v 

(6.) r^r fiu9i\tu. He was, more piop«r\| t]^ei3DB^ HV ifswe t fttT«c*BX« 
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c£ next chapter, though in thie capaeitj he ftct«d for the king— r^r ^1 
Arist calli him king, TiL 13. 13. Iiavpal^ftcret l|9X#«— 'A«^ 

out b^ MttUing the affair, eompromuiitff it with th$ magiitratu,* 80 I think the 
prep. Ilk eignifies; the simple w^iiiuwt wonld be^ hy $ehtminif, or •»- 
trigwmg* ica#l<rTi|^ir icrA.— ' murtendin himieffto taki hit 

triad* vtpl cftr^r 4\iyx*^^ — * iomewhat nnntoal phraae, Vnti as 

Popp. remarks, it is prored to be gennine hj e. 135, in i^fmtm Is timt fr^ 
limMfwfioaf ikiyxHUf, 

CsAFTSB CXXXn.— (a.) ^9 ^Tifiwpe vrre-.' on On ttnngth qfwUeh thtf 
wert to punish,* Peile c£ Herod. Tii. 139, riip ^Xh|r rm^ rtix^ • • . eil 
9(mifuu v^Ot^Bat ^tu &r j|r — 'qfwhat U9i walU were' (or ehoM have been), 
hp§fi6 f'-firet'Couein, Cleombrotns, father of Pftusanias, and Leonidas, father 
of Pleistarchus, were brothers, sons of Anaiandridaa bj his first wife. 
Cleomenes was also his son bj his second wife. See the story, Herod, t. 41, 
Tiii. 71. 41*1 9hiifr Hire—* departed in his habits i^Uwngfrem the 

national instilntione* which would, in accordance with the spirit of the Spartan 
constitution, be regarded as a grare offence. BL quotes sereral instances where 
later historians hare adopted the word. I do not remember its nse elsewhere 
among earlier writers. Notice the double augment^ which Kr&g. amplj illns- 
trates bj other cases, chiefly from the orators. rhp r^iweim. This 

was a golden tripod, supported by a triple-headed serpent in bronse. The history 
of this tripod is* curious, and may be seen. Gibbon, Deeline and FaU^ toL iiL 
ch. 17. Dr. Turner, who examined it in the year 1853 in Constantinople, where 
it stands in the Hippodrome, states that it is in excellent preserration, but that 
the drawing of it in the Dictionary </ Gk, and R, Antiquities is not accurate. 
See Herod, ix. 81. rh iK§y§toy r6he^*thiedegiae distich.* 

i^9K6kaf^at^~^erased, lit. beat out, because the erasure was probably effeeted by 
hammering the surface of the brass. If we are to beliere the Athenian author 
of the oration lutrh Vtaipas ({ 97), the Lacedaemonians did not do this of their 
own free-will, but because they were cited by the Piat«ans before the 
Amphictyons. According to the same authority, they were fined 1000 talents^ 
which, when we consider their position in Greece, their serrices in the war, and 
the silence of Thucyd., is, as it seems to me, enough to throw discredit on tha 
whole story. Biodorus (xi. 33) supplies the improred distich,^ 

'EAAiSef eb^uxipov Omrripts rM MOqutTf 
AeuAoflT^f arvytpas fvffd/upoi 96hms, 

Ku\ rovre— is. the preriously-mentioned inscription. 

(&.) p§Ar§p6p ri woi97w—* to adopt any violent msaeureJ ItmayalsohaTs 
reference to the unpredecented nature of such an act, just as the usual fbroe of 
the phrase contains a mixed notion of refolution and Tidenoe. 
Ar4««^rer. D. tr. ' on extrofne measure* It is so, because the word meant 
irreparahle, kremediable, like the infliction of capital punishment* which can- 
not be recalled. vi^r^raret. It is by no means necessary to 
leeort to the expedient of making this word passire, *ofit iile Jidem nuutimi 
habebai: Whaterer was the conduct of this man after the disooreiy of hia 
aiaatai^i tTCaoh«i7, it may haTO most thoroughly destrrad the epithet prtfionaly. 
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Upon 9fi9 in tbe feose * until,* cf. Jelf, { 848, 3. Ar^p 'Apylktot. 

Ai^lnp was in the peninsula of Chalcidice. vapaveiii^^fif rot 

v^payTBm — * having eounter/eited the seal,* a not nnoanal foroe of the prep, in 
flompontion, the idea of falnty flowing from the general notion of, besieU ik$ 
trm§4king, amist. L. and S. Zer. well compare the force of the particle ver in 
Gennan eomponndt, f^. * Terschwdren/ See the instances collected hj Blomf. 
en the word wapdaiifiMf, iEsch. Ag, 754. a^rhp iyy^yp a/i/i4pow 

cTf (rt ir — Ae/aund kimtelf written dawn therein, to kiil. Notwithstanding the 
dilBcalties made about this passage, it appears to me no more strange than 
manj others, where an actire infinitiTe is introduced to which a subject must 
be supplied, instead of a passive infinitire with the old subject, as the idiom of 
oar own language would hare retjuired ; e^, (to take the first instance which 
presents itself), wapdxMms liftSa tdrre^ c3 voicir, where an Englishman would 
hart written c3 vomMoi (Xen. Anab, ii. 3. it). Every now and then, the idiom 
seems more than usuallj awkward, and the editors are inclined to make a change 
in the text Thus, in the couTerse case, Soph. (Ed, CoL 1488, rlVt» $4hots rh 
nerhf if tf m m fpcW; it naturallj occurs to ereiy reader to substitute ifupdnu, 
Tel there is no MS. anthoritj for the alteration, and I should hesitata to aakt 
it Gt $u9idm^ eh. 138 e. 

Cbaprb CXXXIIL— (a.) a»r4«eoi— • tohearwia their own sort.' Such 
positiTo assurance was necessarj in dealing with so powerM an indiTiduaL 
kwh vapa<ricffvi|t — ' ex compatito,* 'from a previously eoneerted plan,* 
eK^n^ffa/idrov ic.r.X. — * having raited a temporary hovel divided into two 
apartmente by a thin partition* Thirlwall. To understand this, we must suppose 
that the right of sanctuary extended to the riiurot, or ' sacred precinct' sur- 
rounding the temple. Suppliants would, either from choice or necessity, very 
frequently take up their abode there instead of within the walls of the temple 
itseH r«y (re?) if6pt»r. This re has been the subject of extended 

controrersy. Haack, Popp., and GolL place it within brackets, and Hartung, 
in his work on particles, would expunge it altogether. On the other hand. 
Am. and Peile retain it, explaining its usage according to their peculiar Tiews. 
For these, refer to the note on *Ayafi4fUfmr rt, i. 9. In this place. Am. says, 
Tt signifies no more than alto, moreover, in which sense tk occurs, and re 
again, ii. 63, tL 17, TiL 10; and being merely a remnant of the ancient 
▼erbiage of the language may be rendered, ' in which he oonoealed, moreover, 
tome of the ephorL* Peile (Appendix, Ayamem, p. 383) explains, ' re shows that 
both the clauses, rmr i^6pmr irrSs ru^at Iffpw^, ml TUutaoAov . . . ktrelaf, are 
alike to be connected with tit %r, so that we might translate *into which he in* 
trodueed tome nf the ephort, and hid them within, and Fautaniae aleo (into 
which alto Faueaniat) having eome to him and atked him the reason 0/ taking 
tanetuary' As in the same Appendix (p. 381) the principle is laid down 
that ' re is altogether retroepeetioe, and herein to be distinguished from nal, 
which is always anticy^ive* I should myself hare imagined that re had not 
so much relation to the fact that Pausanias also came into the hut, which is 
subsequently stated, as to the fact that Argilius wss already there, implied in 
the narration, and that he introduced the ephors, at well at himeelf, to hear 
the eonTSKiation of Paussniss--* within whkh he eoncetUed tome rf tU 
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too^* or the ephors withal. See also Jelf, { 756, obe. «apa^4x•lr e. 

The SchoL explanation is vapafi6kms lumiYOf^tu Ij Mmrmt SmcM^^rvic. It it 
probably the Homeric usage, oi^y ^^^r ^noc^y vt^M^oXX^M*'^ weX^ftir, and 
iKii^^ must be supplied, * exposed him to rUkJ wpori/ii^it (if. The 

word eertainlj appears to me to contain somewhat of irony. So too Krug^ 
who tr. ' had the distinguished honour* 6cc; we might say, *prrferr§d to death.* 
T. K. A. says it may be simply rendered, * thought worthy of being put to death! 
and quotes #irir^cioy, Xen. Anab. ii. 3, ii. But as that word means /<, and 
the context there implies plainly, * fit to he beaten! I do not see the parallelism. 
ovK i&rret. The common usage of these words, note, ch. 18, andct L.and 8. 
Lexicon, v(^r ir. Krug., after Bauer, tr. Verhurgung, bail or 

security {jjf he would rise and quit the sanctuary). See note d, ch. ta6, on 
iufdoroffis. On the distinction between hp^ and W/*«i«f, which are, howerer, 
often used synonymously, see Am. rifupos (i,e. Ttfu4furos)wmIHis separaius 
ager, including the consecrated ground, and all the land of which the usufruct 
was devoted to the temple. Ufibr seems to express all the actual buildings, as 
well the oTool and dwellings of the priests, as the sacred edifice itself. Thut 
the iphr is said to be ly r^/idret in Herod, ii. iii. ni^t is the great central shrine 
where the deity himself was supposed to dwell, and where his statue stood. 
There were, howcTer, smaller rael, like the side chapels in Boman OathoUo 
cathedrals. rh wpa^aSfAsrek^* the transaetions then aotually going 

on! i-^' with Xerxes. 

Chaptbb CXXXIV. — (a.) ^veioSrro. The true imperfect, describing an 
action never completed — * were for arresting! cf. 4ow4p9oirre, iii. 14, anki witli 
Am., ifuer$ovro wap' oiuc MfSorrot, Herod, i. 68. ip rf 48f — * •» 

the street! a not uncommon use of the word, especially in N. T. 
a^ayc4 — ' secret! * unseen by the rest! wpoicara^vyti^^-* antie^xUed 

them in taking rtfuge! 

(b,) otitfifia. Either a chamber attached to the temple itself, or a small 
house in the sacred precinct. HrZor tvra — * when they knew that he 

was housed! Mop is one of tJiose adverbs which must be regarded aa formed 
from the accusative. They denote, as I have endeavoured to express, not a 
simply local position as the datitfe, but motion terminating at a place. 
iiirokafiSyrts cf(r« — * having shut him up within;* in this phrase, as in the 
following one, hw^icoi6fiitffaifTia O^pas (with Kriig. cf. riis Mbs ivoiKoSofu^tfai, vii. 
73), barricaded the doors, the preposition indicates the cutting o£f all communica- 
tion from without Similar is its usage in hwor^ixiit and its cognates. See i. 64. a. 

(c.) A^r§p tTx*!^. The general import of this phrase is, forthwith, e^, 
iii. 30. It is not, however, improbable that here the primary notion may be 
intended — *just as he was! i*^, in the piteous state into which he had fallen. 
Bl. well supports this sense by Herod, i. 14, ^i^ fup it riir Bdkaoemp iinrrir, 
&cwtp flxff, 0ir rf mcuvj frdojf, where the concluding words explain &avtp fTxt . 
rhy Kai^Sar. Strabo explains rr^Aoi^ tl Its etymology implies a natural 
cleft in the earth, such as those which arise from Tolcanic agency. Similar 
was the BdpaBpoif of which we hear at Athens. i/i$dkKt%p, Xrug^ 

governs by ifUhXniacuf, supplying the word a second time to tUtOteuM, 
wK^9top woe^* in the neighbourhood^ the Ceadas! MB m»j he UBidealtoodteom 
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futm^yKttp tlhttp M$€af9, Krug. This is, I think, eorrect, and the tranaae- 
tion, notwithstanding all the difficulties made aboat it» seems tolerablj clear. 
The Delphian god, indignant that a Spartan monarch, and a suppliant of his 
own, should lie in so ignominious a looditj, desires that he should be remored, 
and buried where he died. He is accordingly entombed, ^r rf W|porfffMy^^aTl, 
which, I apprehend, must mean some edifice at the front part of tk$ rdfttwot 
"the entranet, or, in scriptural language, ik§ gcing in, I believe Am. is right 
in comparing it to the gateway of the ' close* at Peterborough or Salisbury ; but 
he asserts too strongly that no burial could hare taken place within the sacred 
pradncts; this Thirlwall shows finom the case of Euchidas, flat, SUL lo. 
Fh>bably the wpvr^fUm^iim was chosen ss a sort of compromise between their 
own semples and the command of the Ood. That it was a building of some 
soft, and generally a decorated one, seems clear from Clem. Alex. Pttdag, iii. s 
(quoted by BL), timrk ts^ Afywritir x^^Aovt, oIi nwl mil wpoa^XaM iro^* 
•ireSt «■! vfortfMfUfUfrm i ^ftmi fr mL The ar^kat probably were a double 
column, with the appearance of the tables on which the Commandments are 
engrated in churches, BL irSpi^rrat. Two images or statues of 

Pausanias. They were seen by his namesake in the ChalcicDCUs. See iii. 17. 7. 
Gt Diod. zL 45, P6pp. The death of Pausanias occurred OL 76}, or b.0. 
473,Kzug. 

CsAFTss CXXXV.^o.) Ii7ef mpivavros — * having determined it to he a 
poDution^* sc airri. The noun stands as a sort of predicate, as in the case o^^ 
ivwbiaw 'A^Muor, cf. 109, c ( vycirpTidyr e — * implicated him in the 

charge,* A reiy rare word, says BL, which I have only found elsewhere, Plut. 
Perie. a^s wwtewprtmm roC Mn'io'Mov. This digression concerning Themistocles 
continues to ch. 1 38 indusirely, and may be justified partly by its connexion with 
the affiu'r of Pausanias, and partly by the important influence which Themistocles 
eoLercised upon Grecian politics. Roscher, a German writer (C/io, L p. 359), 
thinks that these four digressions of Tbucyd. on Theseus, Cylon, the Peisistra- 
tids, and Themistocles, are intended to represent the four principal epochs of 
Greek history before his time. Probably he had no such artificial notion, and 
there is no reason to suppose that he would hare hesitated to say so if he had 
meant it iK4yx»y, This is explained by Plut Them, 23, iirtaroXtd 

runs ^Mt^pcff «nu, icol 7p4^i/4ara «f pi reiiruv tls hrv^loM ip4fiako¥ r^ ecfuoroicX^ 
it^rfaniaikiwt, Cirdter B.C. 476, Eriig.; B.a 471, Clinton and Grote. 

CHAPnn CxXaVJL— (a.) aitr&v, sc rSiw KcpuvpaW, implied in K/pmpor 
by the figure wf^s r^ rq^Mui^ffMr, Jelf, { 379 c. ff(cp7^ri|f. 

Sther, as Plutarch says, by his friendly mediation in a dispute with Corinth 
about the Leucadian peninsula, whereby Coreyra obtained the object she con* 
tcoded for; or, as the Schol says, by dissuading the Greeks finom proclaiming 
aa public enemies those states (including Coreyra) which had refused to co- 
operste in repelling the Persian iuTssion. 'x*'*' u^r^v A^re hw» 

dx^tffiat-^* to keep him eo ae to hreome odioue to^-^Le. to keep him, and eogim 
offence to. For the construction of Mi/nu, Eriig. quotes Acticrar /^i# aw #< y ai, 
I^ ziiL 17. r\9 ffvffiper— sc Thesprotia. 

(i.) wpoartTayniprnw—* thoee to whom the duty had been aetigned! Ct t« 
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75 and Till. 13. icark 9^9rip^*aeeo^inga$tkeyUamti 

he was gone* — U. thej regulated their ponuit by the information which thejr 
reoeiTad oonoeming hia movementa. Ct wiarts, ch. 5, and d Jeli^ | 80a, i, 
and S31, 1. Kar^ n Kvoper. The editora generallj nnderatand, 

M a great ttraitt supposing that ri bears the same force as in the expression ▼! 
lUpas, ^diquantum,* *a considerable portion.' This is, I think, Tery doubtfol, 
and no examples are giren. Thiersch accordingly, and apparently Krng^ 
wonld read rh ftirofor,— H.tf. tn hia difficulty. Bat may we not suppose that, 
like Charles Edward after Colloden, he passed through many hairbreadth 
escapes, and that ri indicates this ? — ' m on$ rf hie perile* M eXe^^«r. 

Their territory was but small, since, according to Seylax, it only contained fifty 
stades of sea-board, though broader inland. jcaraXvirai. I do not 

think that Am. and others are right in saying that r^p My is to be undcorstood. 
The word is borrowed from Eastern, or at any rate primitire traTelling, where 
the party, always a sort of caraTan, broke up for the night to lodge in a khan 
or caraTanserai ; and the reference is to unsaddling and unloading the animals, 
&e. Cf. Hom. Od. It. 18, iutnik6aofuw Aie/at Tmrowt. The word and its 
cognates are common. After Flatm was rased to the ground, they made theore 
a mntefirfwf ZuutoaUHf voSdr warrdxf xiitk^ eldiifMwa Uxo", iii. 68. The 
analogous Latin word was ' derersorium.' t^s 7vraiic^ff. Pint, 

says her name was Phthia. ^f dr. Because, says Krug., ym^i ia 

the principal subject in the writer's thought, though not grammatically so. 
KaB4(9a$at, * So I hare giren, for Thuc. uses inBi(euf, but never coM^ttftfai.' 
Krug. 4 ar la — ^because, being the shrine of the household gods, and the 

chief seat of domestic life, it was regarded by the ancients with special Tenera- 
tion. Cf. Grote, t. 384. 8i|Xoi <f ianw. Here we hare the 

nmple relative in a dependent clause, where, according to the genius of the 
Greek language, we should anticipate a depeudent interrogative Srrii. * Optimi 
Greeci dicitur o78^ (re ^f cl^ novi te, qui sis ; minus bene vero oint tM m, ^f #7. 
Kectius tcrts c7, vel etiam ris cf Elms. Med, 1086. Krug., however, pro- 
duces instances of ^f after a negative. Her. ii. 121 ; Eur. Hel, 818. In ch. 
137, we have the more regular fpd(u Sorts iort, cf. Jelf, { 877, 4. 
o&ic i(ioi^ as in the parallel case of otftifu, the negative passes on to the 
following infinitive. Krug. cl ii. 89, iii. 44. irrcivt r. 'An 

application to the Athenians from Admetus for help, was reacted by the advice 
of Themistodes.' Sintenis, PluL 7%«m. 14. Kriig. ka$§y4arspos» 

One MS. exhibits this as a correction for ia$9r§ar4fovt and it must surely be 
right The intention of Them, evidently was to work upon the generosity of 
Admetus, by representing himself, who once was stronger, as now the weaker 
of the two, and therefore an unfit olgeet for his enmity. The genitive— ^y one 
far weaker than he — ^would suggest an idea of the wei^ess of Admetus, which, 
however true, was not likely to have been urged by one seeking for his protec- 
tion against a powerful enemy. lam therefore surprised to see that T. E. A., 
after Popp., retains hoB^w^aripemi hw^ row laov—* on a footing <if 

equaHtg,* Cf. i. 77, ii. 89. 1 7r«i is governed, as Popp. points out, l^ 

X^i, implied in h^uii. 

(^•) XP*'*' riw^S'^* had opposed him in the matter^ a request' at private 
interest. Some editors supply a prsposition, but Krug. has shown that 4tmrr^ 
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•S^iai goreras a genitire, from Xen. Jnah. rii. 6, $v ipa /lii led ii/wf imantA- 
99rm riit knytrpit. See Jelf, { 531. He adds that rh belongs to vAC^ffOm, 
tat the human body and its members are mentioned frequently without the 
article. Flat. Bep, 461 a. This is upon the principle, already explained, of 
fiuniliarity with the subject spoken of, and is, I think, preferable to the arbitrary 
•apposition of Popp. and GoUer, that the phrase is for ^f rh rh ^m/ia ffiAC^cBm, 
with the second article elided for euphony. We too ssy * body and goods,' and 
eL the Oerman phrase * mit Blut und Gut' In addition to the words men- 
tioned, di. S a, ef. ^woMf \U» passim, and ro^ iroicMai ii. 1, 4. 
§i4yiffrow^4.e, among the Moloesians. All editors quote Plut T%emist, 14: 
tw^nir fuyUngif mil tUmgif fX*'^ iummlpfnrntf ikyovfi^mr fatc^tw rStf Ho^o^^Ar. 



CsAFTsa CXXXYIL^o.) riip Iripav edKatrffap. The JEgean. 
w§(f — 6y land. 'AXc|^y8pov. Tenth king of Macedon. 

Karap4p§r a*—* carried down by the force rf tke temput* OL ir. 110, and note, 
Sheppaid*s I%eopkr, Pref. p. li. N^(oy. Refer to ch. 98. rkiw 

kafix^iar—* tke erfety required! We should perhaps write, < the only meane 
of eefetyeomeieted m^ dec M<XP^ wKovs y4riirat — * till a favourable 

time for eailiny ariee,' for such is the meaning of wkmh. So Xen. Anab, t. 9, 
33 : in oBptoTt 4hf wXmh f (on the usage of m*XP^ ^th a Terb, cf. Jelf, | 
S41, 5), ium^fyupoi, where see Krug.'s note. kwe/iriiffeffiai 

X^pti* — * would remember it to him with fitting gratitude* Popp. quotes Eur. 
Me, 199 : rvr rSn^ &r^fiyi}0«i x^^' Xriig., howeTer, conjectures that Thuc. 
wrote &v«^;u^ctf^, for the future in the text is not Attic. 

{ft.) &vo(raXc^(raf . The verb seems to imply lying out from the land in the 
open eea, Ct iii. 7. a, and /im^povs iiwooaKt^ir, Bem. 1. 2a. Kriig., I see, 
quotes DsDL L la (1213, 24), hpoyicaior ^y ht iyic^pas iiirooa\9^ir riir rCura 
^MTCMpovf . The translation of Nepos is, ' tn ealo navem tenuit in ancorie* 
4$§pdw9¥oe, ToTiuB* renion IB * liberaliter prosequi/ Dale' b n\m]p\y * rewarded* 
Bat in the many passages where Thucydides uses the word, something of con- 
tinuous action is erer implied. 6irc(^icciro — cf..6rc(^0crro i. 89. It 
was said that property of his to the amount of one hundred talents was con- 
fiscated at Athena v^ttoil. According to Kriig/s computation, 
Olymp. 76}, B.C. 473, but the date is generally given B.C. 465 or 466. He 
also cf. 9u»or\ IxM^v^ iii* 30. See Thiersch, Gr. } 289. 

(c.) 4lii\0v 4 7paf 4. The question concerning the real authorship of this 
letter is, I imagine, the same as that respecting the speeches, which see ch. 
22. a, though the term ^4^ev certainly does look as if Thuc. professed to quote 
the Tpiy words. Remark that 8ri here introduces the oratio recta. Cf. t. 10 ; 
riii. 53; and Jelf, { 802, 6. 4v r^ &<r^aXci . . . 4wiKty9^r^, 

This is the common idiom of the neuter adjective with an article standing for a 
substantive. But it is rather varied, inasmuch as we have two adjectives with 
one aitide, which, in accordance with Granville Sharp's canon (ch. 18 a), refer 
10 the same subject; tr. ta thai etate <^ things which was eecure for me, but 
peritoue for him,* Popp. remarks, ' potuit quidem scribi 4r ry hofakii ftikr 
4y4* but this would have required a repetition of the article in the second 
danse. wd\tw 4— by a sort of inversion, say the editors, for 

il ndXMT, But see i. 82, ii. 18. ypdi^as. This stands thus, because 
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^^ov 4i ypa^ most be considered equivalent to MtmiKmr I e^^uereKAfs. 
Popp. Thacydides as finequently falls into an anaeoluthon, and writes ss if Iw 
thought his sentence had been cast into a form different from that which ha 
zeallj gare to it r^s kpax^pi^^ts. The qnestion is, doea thia 

fefer to the message sent brfore the battle of Salamis, informing the king of 
the pfetended intention of the Greeks to escape; or to the message sent qfUt 
the battle^ warning him to retreat withont delay f The first message^ if ever 
sent, most surely from its disastrous issue hare rendered the sender an olgect 
of suspicion ; neither under such circnmstanees could Themistodes hafe d*- 
elared himself in a state of security (^y ry lr^uK§7) while the king was in a 
state of periL The message qfter the battle must therefore be meant by these 
words ; yet Herod, (fiii. no) clearly states that this message was sent from 
Androe, and not from Salamis. Still, I would rather suppose with Am. that 
Thttcyd. is here guilty of slight oTersight, than refer the words to tbe iliat 
message with Popp. and Haack. Thirlwall, toL iL p. 430^ agrees with 
Am. wpo(r9wo*4iffarQ — * took to km»e(f* riiw o^ 

di^Xvo'ir. The negatire particle so combines with the noun as to make ona 
negative term. See the note on o&-^A^y■X<l^ eh. i, and ct ^ o^^mtpn^xnm iiL 
95, 4 ote-/(«v0iB T. 50, and Jelf, { 745, 5. e'tr ^iXlap— Ibr tha 

objectiFe geoitiTe d ch. 33, note. 

Ghaftbr GXXXVin.— (o.) Ix^Xcvc. This, thougb the reading of tha 
best MSS., is scarcely defensible, for it is difficult to see how any sense can ba 
given to ^ic^Xcuff, which would justify such a variation of tense. This is not so 
with the other cases where an imperfect is coupled to an aorist, e.^. in Hero- 
dotus, for there the liveliness of the narration accounts for the imperfect, tha 
subject of the verb being Tividly brought forward, and represented as engaged in 
action. But, as Am. remarks, this would be altogether out of place in tha 
veiy calm and sober style of Thucydides. I should therefore prefer reading 
MXfftMrc, but if the imperfect stands, tr. * the king uhu wrpriaed at kU seAsais 
(what passed through his thoughts) andproceedsd to bid him,* &c 
Bira iiZiparo KartyS^ff^-^'tnastered as much qf the language as hsoouUL* Bl. 
says this is a very infrequent use of KaTayo4t», I do not myself see that it is 
unusual to employ the word for such an exercise of the intellect as that implied 
here ; cf. ch. ia6, note a. The exaggeration of the later writers is well illus- 
trated by the extravagant proficiency in the Persian tongue ascribed by Kepoa 
to Themistodes. 'AXc^^rSpov. Successor of Amyntas the firsts 

father and predecessor of Perdiccas. 

(6.) rov 'EXXifriicov. A species of attraction, says Popp., for mil r^w 
ikrtZa ^p iwrriOu airrf, SowXi^cur rh 'EXXifimc^r. Krog. makes toiiAi^ir 
depend upon ikviZa, i,e, hnriBu ubrf rov 'EXXiyyucov IXs^ 9ouK^tt9. Gt 
Jelf, § 898 b, who classes this under * contracted sentences' :^' When an infinitiTo 
or particle stands in the same sentence with some other verbum infinitum, the 
subsuntive which properly depends upon the infin. or part, is frequently made 
to depend upon the Terbum Anitum, so that it is in the case xequirsd 
thereby.' fidKi^ra 9h u,rji.'^* hut sspseiaUg from his wisdom, 

Ufhieh he had sstahUshed by giving proqf/ lit, from the bynhnmg^-froqf^ 
~ reputaiipn/or wisdom. 
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(e.) $§$mUrurm 8^. The particle etrengthent the raperUtiTe, cfk cfa. 
%l b ; tr., * one «ib mogt indisputably exhibited strength 0/ natural getUue* 
9taf9p6rrms ri. The ri here as often is *aliquantum^' — * in no small degrm 
more than any other num remarkably deserving to receive admiration^ For 
•nyiiffvu actiTe ioftn., see ch. 132, note b ; Jel( § 667, 3. 4s mirS'^'mth 

rrftrenoe to it* though fCetms has gone before; cf. is a. o$re 

wpofia$4r icrA. — * without having acquired anything by previous studies to eon- 
iribute to it, nor hy subsequent studies to add toit,^ this administration was the 
fruit of natural genius, not formed by prerious or increased by subsequent 
study. r&r re wapaxpVf^a icrA. — * qf what immediate expediency 

requ ir ed, when the opportunity for counsel was most britf, he was rf aU men the 
Meet judge ; and qf future events the best cot^eoturer, with the most far-reaching 
riew of what was going to happen* This seems to me the best way of taking 
the sentence, because it best preseires the balance of the dauses, after which 
Thuc was erer straining, though occasionally at the expense of a £ilse or im* 
perfect antithesis. Krng. makes r&r /uhX6rrtfr dependent upon iw\ uKeleror ; 
Imt if Thuc meant rim wapaxp^fM to be goTemed by itpdenaros yrA/mr, I am 
nearly sure that he also meant rSr iu\x6¥rwf to be govemed by tipiaras 
wcaerigt. The soon ehukrHis is Teiy unusual, and I hare therefore rendered it 
by one which is unusual also ; but why either should be so, is not easy to 
explain. 

(d.) pierk x*<P«' Hx^^^'^^'PP^l^ ^^ i^ hand,' lit. between his hands, 
Eriig. cf. Herod, rii. 16. Ir xtpalr lx<' means the same thing, and is of more 
frequent occurrence. ilriy^^ffavBai — * to interpret^ an linTTrh^ ^^^ 

one who went orer words first, which wore subsequently repeated by his 
hearerm The connexion with the primary meaning of * leading the way,' and 
the tcrtiaiy one of * expounding,* are obvious, and may be easily illustrated by 
consulting L. and S. Lex. in voce, KpXvai licay&t ohn hw^KKaitro — 

' he was not without the power to pa^s a competent judgment on* o(mc MthXcucro,. 
like eiba &ycv, ' non sine,' and many other such phrases, is not the lees positive, 
though purposely qualified in form ; Kpumt, a common-sense judgment, was 
always, says Am., distinguished by the Greeks from full theoretical or practical 
knowledge. It was obviously shared by a much larger mass of men, and upon 
this principle, he adds, the people at large were competent judges of the conduct 
of their magistrates. See ii. 40, ffroi KpiropAv y§ JcrA. fi§\4riis 

fipax^'r^r^, Am. tr. * with acquired learning thus scanty* his meaning probably 
is correct, but the words might mislead the younger student, as the lit. tr. is, 
with scantiness or brevity of practice, where fukini, I think, refers to the 
pr e p a r ation usually made by public speakers ; so ' exercitatio,' Cic. de Qffi L 
18. abroax^^^^C*^^ ^^ ^^^''''''^-~*lo sxiempories (devise ai a 

nsomenfs notice) what was wanted* 

(e.) woaiiaas. The collocation is peculiar and'emphatie, ' *twas by disease 
that he died,* because the contrary had been reported; cf. Plut Thsm, 31, and 
ArisL Eq, S3. As early as the time of the latter, the stoxy was prevalent that 
ha died from drinking bull's blood at a sacrifice, or perhaps a poison so called. 
Cac; Brutus, c 1 1, rightly ascribes the legend to a desire * mortem (ejus) tragic^ 
•t ihetorioi omare.' Uayy^(rtap pihw tipror. The predicate 

is ifrm^t as in those eases already noticed, ch. 109, 134. The practice of 



■•■^ 
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assigning eertain cities to particular persons, or rather the taxes which these 
cities paid, is one well known, and, as Bl. oUserres, dates from remote antaqoity* 
TestigM of it being found in Homer, where Agamemnon offers to Achillea, at 
the price of reconciliation, seTen cities, each possessing some peculiar excollenes^ 
tt Herod, ii. 98, Xen. Anab, i. 49. Atheneus, 534 d, records the cities assigned 
to Alcibiades, whenever he went abroad, for his tent, &c 'The custom,* BL 
writes, * continues to the present times in the east, Athens haTing been 
assigned to the Sultana for pin-monej, and Jerusalem to the concubines for a 
aimilar use.' Mr. Grote says, ' I doubt Dr. A.'8 statements about the land-tax 
rent. I do not think it was a tenth or fifth of the produce of the soil ia 
these districts which was granted to Themistodes, but the portion of regal 
leTcnuo or tribute levied in them. The Persian kings did not take the troubU 
to assess and collect the tribute ; thej probablj left that to the inhabitants 
themselves, provided the sum total were dulj paid.' Hut. 6r. ir. 3S6. 
a^reO governed iara, not 0/ wpooiKomt, eft ykp i^tip explains tha 

reason of mpv^ 'ABnpodmif. The law is mentioned bj Xen. Edl, i. viL is : 
Kork rovToy r^ ndyMr— 5ff iffrty M rut hpoHkoa «■! vpoMnus • • . fc^ vof^MU 
#r vp •ATTUcp, 

Ckafteb GXXXIX.—- (o.) AaicfSaifi^yioi. The narrative is resumed f^m 
ch. 126. vpotfXfyor— 'toamatf them* (orpubliely declared to (A«m). 

On the afikir of Megara cf. ch. 67. ^viitaXo vrrt f r^r iw^pyaalav-^ 

* laying to their charge the cultination of the eaored land, and of that which was me- 
endoeed* The noun seems nearly equivalent to the simple ^^TMio, though there 
may be some latent force in the preposition ; perhaps — * extending their eultivo' 
tion Offer J On the construction, cf. Jelf, {568. I certainly agree with GoU. 
cf. ch. 18 a) that the article rijt before hopl^rw implies that the land described 
by it is distinct from rrit Upas 'fit. GoU. may be wrong in supposing that the 
latter was dedicated to the Eleusinian goddesses, for the distance would certainly 
be great, but it may have been dedicated in some other way. The Jk»pwro$ waa 
probably so left from a political rather than a religious object, since the con- 
flicting claims of individuals, if any were allowed to appropriate border land« 
would be very likely to involve their respective states in warfare. Arn. remarks, 
that on similar common land the Israelites fed their flocks without disturbance* 
but when they wanted a piece of ground for a burial-place (a permanent poa* 
session), a regular sale on the part of the people in occupation was necessary. 
aySpair^Swy. It has been supposed that allusion is made to the slaves of 
Aspasia ; cf. Arist. Aohar. 525. r&r hpi^rafidymr, Bemark 

the present participle, which implies a process going on — ' the daveeaethey kept 
abeoonding* 

(6.) rmr rfXcvraf^r — * ambaeeadore wUh an vUimaium^ as we should 
Bay. r^9 elp^rr^y cTyai — * the peace to continue,' or it may be, * they 

wish for the existence cf the peace,' ' which all desire,' or ' is the sulgect of nego- 
eiation,' or something similar, implied. ypA/ias liroievyre. Kriig. 

well gives the general sense, * to lay matters btfore a person for deliberation^* 
and so D., * proposed the subfeet for consideration.' We may however remark 
that the wards lit mean, 'proposed to themselves judgments^ ».«. the formation 
of judgments : than subsequently yeYr6furot reus yrd^iau is, *oommg tobe m 

LS 
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tJkeir judgmeuU* The jounger student will notice how well this illnstratefl. 
the distinction between yryv6fupoi and Sma ; the formi^r denotes the process 
of formmg tke opinion, the latter only states that persons ors qf ntek an 
opinion, T. K. A. has yrp^iuvoi, deciding ; prop. ' becoming, ranging them* 
•elTcs,' from which I do not see what is to be learnt 4w* 

kfifir^pa — 'for both rinra q^ the ease* i,e. for and against. The whole 
phmseology Is certainly mrj intelligible, but Bl. remarks that he only knows 
one other example, and that an erident imitation of the present passage, Dio 
Gms^ p. 65, h^ kfup^T^pa rmt yr^faaus y§if6fuptu, &vaf— ' onee/or all* 

cf. £««{ Br^ffKovaif Od, ziL is, and ' semel ' in Latin ; Bentl. Hor. Sat. ii. S, 14 ; 
Jude r. 3 ; Hebrews iz. 17. \4yetp nal 9pdaa§i¥ denotes oratorical 

and administratiTe ability. Niebuhr, VortrSg. uber alte Geech, ii. 13, remarks 
that it was only in the time of Pericles that war and the forum had a real oon- 
aezioo. The old statesmen were of necessity generals, and TiceTersA. ButDemo- 
athenessawnoreal senrice in the field ; while on the other hand Iphicrates waa 
a most ineffectiTe speaker in the ecdeeia, and Ghabrias did not speak at alL 

CsJkYTEB CXL. — (a.) fx^M" — '^^M ^* fvora the physical image of a 
thing or person clinging to an object : cf. Eur. Hec. 401, Zwota niffohs Bpv6s, 
Swms r^cV ^(o^iai, cf. riii. 81, Jelf, § 536. From this notion of holding on 
to that which is beside you comes the somewhat singular adverbial use of 
/X^^i^^i ' ^^J^ in order* cf. ix^fifvoy rijt *?oMwrit, ii. 96, and Aristotle passim. 
Ct * conditoris Seleuci retinens,' Tac. Ann, vi. 42. ^pf? — ' excitement of^ 

Jeding* ' temper ! cf. ch. 1 30 b.— * men are not pereuaded to undertake a war, and 
aetuattg engage in it, in exactly the tame temper,' i.e. do not prosecute it with 
the same zeal and excitement which they showed when first induced to engage 
ia it On wpd^aorrat, cf. Jelf, § 752, I. wphs Bh rks K,r.K — * but that 

jMst as circumetancee change, they change their notions aleo* riis ^vfjupopds--' 
que aoeiderint — plainly takes in both good and eyil accidents, as (Edip, Tyr, 
44, and elsewhere. ^fioia ical wapairX'^o'ia — * similar and coming 

^ery near to what I advised before* roht iLrairiiBofi4rovf — 'those 

who aUow themselves to be persuaded ' ro7t xoiyp 8^|a<riy fiofiOt7p 

K.TA. — * to come to the rescue of the common resolves/ i,e. when there is any diffi* 
eulty in carrying them out or when their policy is assailed — * or neither (t.«. not 
either), should yon even succeed, to daim a share in the wisdom which devised 
ihem: 

(6.) ivUxerui, as in ch. 124 b. — * the incidents to which circumstances give 
rise are wont to take a course which can be as little determined (ifiaB&s, not to be 
mastered by study) as the schemes of men* I do not like to translate, as all the 
editors do, ^iffn^pds by results, for the notion of a fixed result is the one most 
entirely foreign to the word, yet it is difficult to do without it ; al ^vfi/^opai r&p 
wftTfiiJermf are the * indeterminate incidents which may be expected to occur in 
m course of human transactions.* The question is, what does ydp gire the reason 
Ibrf G6U. supposes that it contains the reason why those who rashly change 
their mind, eren should things turn out well, ought not to claim for themselrea 
the praise of prudence. But it is more consonant with the general course of 
the aigument and the tone of thought to say, as Poppo, that ydp giTes the 
why tfan well-planned schemes sometimes £m1 of ma«tiB%^X^ % «q^ 
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cessM issue. That this refers rather to what is understood than expiesMj, 
will not be any difficulty to one familiar with the style of Thucydidee. 
Ziiwtp ««(— ' which if the reason too why we are wotU to lay at Fortum^e door 
all that ehaneee to/all out contrary to oaleulatum* «{ri««'#«i may not 

haye the grare sense of aecuee^ as BL remarks, still I hold that it in soma 
measure partakes of sixh a sense; just as we are always saying ' to Uam§ 
Fortune.* 

(e.) itxas 8i5^r«i leal 94xeo^9ai» The usual terms to denote a l«gal 
settlement, though, as Popp. points out, it is clear, from eh. 18 and t. 79, that 
arbitration by some friendly city, if other means failed, is included in the foi^ 
mula. f x<"^ ^ 'X^M'*^* ^ c^0*^ recognition in ancient diplomacy of 

the principle of ' uti possidetis,' or ' status quo ante.' See also vr, 65. 
leal ^irirke'a'orrcf — * and now they come forward in the oharaeter qf penone 
dieUUing! &c BL quotes imriiuwos Mn^oe, yive your ordore whenyou are our 
nuuterf but not before (Theoc Id. zr. 90). Swep is, according to Popp., the 

object of wpoUxorrat^* which they eepeeiaUy hold forth ae a pretext,* and this 
certainly seems most natural, the construction being that sort of attraction found 
in such sentences as i hyiip tr oMa Sri jxtfcr. Erug. denies that such attrac- 
tion is found before a particle which denotes a condition, as d here, and therefora 
makes Sirtpthesubject of Kafaipctfctifii /ii|8* ir dftir alroti ^iroX(iri|e'#fl 
•»* nor leave behind in your own minds a reproach^ •.«. nor aUow any feeling ot 
self-reproach to linger in your minds. 

(d.) rh fipax^ ^' rovro—* this little trifle, as they eaUii, invdees the 
whole confirmation and teat of your purpose^ or ' carries with U the whole eon- 
firming and testing of your resolution* We seem to have here a sort of C^repor 
TpSrtpor, as the grammarians call it, inasmuch as the ' confirmation' must follow 
the ' testing,' and not vice TersA. This is, I think, more correct than to say, 
with BL, that ' fi^fiaimoir #eal mTpar is an hendiadys to signify proof or triaL' 
iwirax^^^* ^^ * — ^* ^ovr^ iwiruxjH^rrm hiur. Our own ordinary idiom coin* 
cidos — *ye will be ordered some greater thing.* Of. ii. 7 ; on HkKo r t, Jelf, { 545. 
3, and 548 e. &iri0'xvp<0'^M<''o* — ' having met it with decided rtfusoL* 

The Airtf, I apprehend, exerts the same force as in hw6^airu, when logically 
opposed to Koriipaffis, where, as it is well known, the prep, denotes the sepam- 
tion in thought of the subject from the predicate. We may mention, in pass* 
ing, that, from not knowing this, some editors haTe strangely erred in their 
interpretation of fteft/^fUrtfr hr Kara/paliir, (Ed, T)/r. 503. Compare mro^iU 
ewerro, ib. 484. hirb rov toov icr.X.^' to treat you more upon a 

ground of equality; is. to come here as equals, and not as entitled to dictate 
(/irircb'^orrcs). Editions vary about uaraaTfiouTe and Koraorfiffere, of which 
the former, which has also most MS. authority, is adopted by Bekker, BL, and 
Krug., the latter by 061L and Poppo. The common reading, fforerHftnrrf, 
which would be a soloBcism, seems to point to mnaoriouiTe, of which BL m* 
marks, * it may be rendered ," planum ipsis effieietis,'' as infra, iL 4a, fV 
ebkoylar ^artpiir uaBtords* 

Chaffkb CXLL— (o.) a^T^ftr. B. tr. 'henetforthi* P6p. and E>ug., ' e» 
these grounds.* I should rather be inclined to render, 'forthwith,* • at once,* • on 
the spot,* as more consentaneous with the etymology and common use of the wovd^ 
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'^^»*4^9r« — *fMk$ up your minds' nsmdlj eonftracted with an infinitiTe. 
^^*3k that it sbonld here be also followed by fQoyrcf if defensible upon the ground 
^'^^^ it follows the analogy of yrfw^itm^ ivBvfunifuu «cr.X. Krng. qnotes ^por- 
^C^ Eor. See, 156, fiAi fr/vitrntav^ iiwl^ ot roia ^iKmn fikArromu ob ^pomU 
C*w«. In this ease, howerer, I regard /3X<(«Torrfi as' agreeing with the subject 
^ tlie Terb in the usual way : ' who, when you it^um yourfrUnda, take no thought 
^'P^m ik$ matter* Erug. seems to forget that ^poirrt(0 has an intransitiTO force, 
**4 properly means, 'to be in a state of anxiety.' 9^rarak^ 

^'^ounts to tko mtmo enslatfement,* On this use <k iCmiuu, cf. L^ and S. Lt», 
**4 iiL 46. 8(ie«i«f0'ii. A Thucyd. word, according to Dion, uL 

*^ ir. 86. Eirug. translates ' a daim' because originally supposed to be founded 
^ justice. iikoiur. I agree with Krug. that contzoTersy is here 

^'^^eecesary. The word must be masculine. wph limtit — *hrfor$oim 

^^^jujfi oi judicial arranytmont! 4viru^ffofi4rit~^' eommy m tko 

^^^^0 iffU command, 

^6.) rk 9^ Te» woK4fi0y u.r.K'—'unih respect to what i$ requited for 

*■ ^yiny cm the war, and the retcurcee qf both parties, that we shall not find our 

•'■'■• « the/eeUcr, I would that you should /eel assured, by hearing them in detail,* 

^ ^uey intelligible and pardonable inaccuracy of expression, for no oonf^on can 

""^^le, though hoikricrtpa is grammatically referred to tmt ^Kcnipois ^vapx^«r. 

^f^^ovpyot — * living by their own labour* Y^e must remember that at Athens 

**^ manual labour and artisan's work was performed by slares. In Sparta, 

^^^culturewas probably the office of the Helots. Am. has an instmctiye note,^ 

^"^ 'Which he refers to Xen. (Economic, r, 4, robs yJkv airovpyein Zih r&r x^pSinf 

*^^^*9itmt9a (4 711) Ifx^ oinoU wpocrlBtict, * The number of slayes in Laoonia,' 

^^ %dda, * was a striking exceptibn to the rest of Peloponnesus. Herod. tL 137, 

^Mi. 137; Athen. ri. 83 ; Jut. Sat, xir. 168.' He also makes an apposite re* 

Wsoce to the ancient Bomao.republican heroes, who, as is well known, tilled 

^eir own land. See on the subject, Ar. Pol, iL 8, 9. fipux^*" — */<^ ^ ^^ 

Hmc* iwt^lpeip — sc voX^ftovs. Their poverty was the cause why they 

Bade no wars, and the nuildog no wars was the cause of their inexperience. 

(e.) irXiipovrrcf^ We must, with Pop. and Kriig., again supply voXXcUtt 

inr^vfir B^mvtbi. hwh rmr u6rAr — n. b. not o^rdr, but here ra o^Ar, 

their own property, Arnold (quoted by E.) says, that elsewhero Thne. prefers 

cp9 iipmr which seems true, ii. ao. wtptov ctut — * stock laid by,* i,e, 

that which is oTer and aboye our daily wants. See ch. 1 b. Pericles douUlesa 

meant that the treasures of the Acropolis and their other surplus stores should 

xecur to the recollection of his hearers. fiiuta elc^opai — * eompulscry 

aomtributions.* Cf. ch. lai. hrixovcir-^uphold. Cf. Soph. ^'. 11a. 

{d,) ^diLuai % XP^M*^' — * in person than in purse,' rh /i^r wiarip, 

Hm SehoL tells us to place a comma at pAr, and to explain rb rAr wmpjixvir^ 

(which seems right,) ' hannng confidence about the one thai it may eten escape the 

perU, but not feeling security about the other Qit. the other secure) that it will noi 

ere that be spent ;' lit. * that they ehaU not spend U 6(/bfe' they get out of tha 

dai^ger. 

(sl) |i^ wpbs b/io tar. The junior student will remark that we haTe /d^ hur^ 
instead of ebtc, on account of the hypothetical nature of the clause, if it be noi 
mm hoBQgsMovs ontw Cd ti ^ pu4iibu, ch. aa d, and Jell; | %q^ v 
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Srar— ' sina;* but, says Erug., Uie ' Zeitbeg^ff/ ie. the * notion of tiuM^' has 
not TanishecL This is well illuetrated by onr own word whm^ whidi oftM 
retaine part of the temporal notion, eTen when signifying ' since.' 
fi^Tfl ... T^, as often, * nee ... et' The negative a£bet8 both danset. 
fiovK^vTfipi^ — * oauneil-^toard (or ehamUr),* This is again a tacit contrast 
with the state of things among the Athenians, who had a centralised admini- 
stration, and were not compelled to consult their allies when occasions tat 
action arose. *rh i^* iavr6p. This is the reading of the best and 

most numeroos MSS., and is well supported by Krug. ftom Person, Airy. 
Or€$t, 1338, ffAOnf^ Zaw y robw^ ifJ, and rh iw\ ^^ clnu, hr. at. Tr. 
' wkat eoneems hinueif permmally' A few ItlSS. read rh i^* 4«vr«r» with which 
we may cf. t. 17, r^ ^^' latrrMr. But then there is no cxarret in that passaga. 
(/.) ^$€ 7pau The verb here, as often, denotes an extravagant and useless 
expenditure. XP^*'*'' Ivri^rrct — * bcimg Um^ in eominff to^etJUr* 

iif fip^x^^ f^^P^9 — sc xp^^^v* understood from xp^'^tei. This, the common and 
obvious way of taking the passage, is, I think, better than Eriig.'s, 1^0 supplies 
r^t (ur^v fir. |«ri^rrcf. The antithesis is between the length of the time spent 
in getting the council together, and the very short time during which at beet 
they can deliberate ; to this is appended another antithetical notion, ij$, ths 
greater amount of time which they spend upon their own interests. But docs 
rf wkiopt mean, the greater part qf that time which they have far deiiberaHam^ 
or, the greater part of their time during which they are unable to deliberate t 
wph riir iavrev hfi4K€iur. Am. cleverly adduces the English vulgarism, 
alcng qf hie own negUot~~ije, owing to hie own neglect. The casee are probably 
parallel, though we still require an explanation of the way in which this causal 
force of the prep, arises. It may be that the idea of doee proximity impliee that 
of dependence. Am. quotee Dem. Phil, i, p. 43, Mk yhp eSrof umph riir s^rev 
f^fjifir roffovror hrfi^rrrtu^ to which add x Cor. xii. 15, 1 6. CfL lb and 
8. Lex.t and note on mph voX^, ch. 19 c Gf. Jelf, { 67, iii. 3 e. 
bwhp iavTov, It certainly seems to me that, according to the eenee, ftXXet 
becomes the principal subject, and that therefore we may tr. that othere ae well 
care to look out for their own intereet. If, however, it be necessaxy to refer 
iavrov to the strict grammatical subject, we must, with Krixg., tr. ts me locOf 
* in hie eteadj fie'rc r^ abr^ K.r.K— 'owing to thie eame notion 

(tje, of personal interest) entertained individually by all* The Alf is intro- 
duced because, though all do it, they do it each separately for their private in- 
terest. To i8(f is opposed hBp6orf * eoUectively ruined,* 

Chaptbb CXLn.— (s.) ti4yiffror U^'but what i$ qfmoet importanec* 
Kriig. cf. Xen. Jnab, ii. 5, 7: wpAror not fi^yiorer ol Ot&r UpKoi 4^ miX^oMnr. 
See Jelf, 580, 4. ffx^^V^^P^^^'* SchoL; mgri, Kriig. So we say, 

' / should be slow to do U* And 8hakepear^ ' 111 trust by Ideure him who 
mocks me once.' nmK^fforrui, Eriig. considers this the only instanca 

where the fiit. med. of this verb stands for a passive. Upon the general questiott 
of such futures, see i. 68, e. Tr. * they will bring difficulties upon themeelveeJ 
cb fiererel — * the opportunities qf UMor wait for no man* in the sense of ths- 
proverb about *time and tide.' Cf. Arist Aeh, i6»o, and Jelf, { 364 a. 
MOfTot ^ *iho gode are longoufforing: Tha oratois probably imiuted 



M^i in ndi ptrngM u Uiom qnotid br King, Aj. Dsm. ir. 37, ii^a»wfntA 
rwr Ktpd at firourai. tit 4-^nt luidtm. Tbuc lacm* to wf«r to th* 

Itocst of tfao Corintliiuii, InrnXH'^ ^p x^> ch- tis. It ii posuUs tlut » 
npcnt cf tfaaii prapoMd fthsme maj Ii&tc Teached PaiiclM; or Time, nu/ba 
■•folj Mitwaring himMlf. r^r /i1f 7!^ ;(aX*iriv r<.T.X. The diffl- 

eqt^ hera doai not, I Uiiak, m> moeli ariw h A». tnppoaca, bom niA •Mong 
that vJAs it th« K«. aft«r ■^■mUrwfai, aa 611m ^ing to pareair* that it 
Manda in appoaition to, atid ia an epaxsgtna of, the primary pndicata t^t 
Jnnlxmv. Tl. 'far tig/ermtr (w. hnrtfxwv) if it Aorrf *tw* b JNUM (» Mto> 
ilM ■• Ua lAopf rfen t^vaUg titalelttd at]/; it, a dtj whieh aball b> an aqnal 
Wtrh frr rtthimi Krng. anggpita that ^inlx'n'' ma; be tha nlyaet of a^p» 
nn ir matm ; ia thia caae tr. ' tial any proMM ^ /ortificatien eovid tmr uta^ 
tUtk,' ix. iw¥ H — ' wre^ (Aw un any atwnn*,' &0. 

ivT(vir*T«ix"f '"•'• Uoat adilora aaaart that han tha pwain atandi (te 
tha Biddla, sod thtf naj nmuoaUy. I do not Me irhy the paitidple ihosld 
■at be a ngnlar paative — whn tat on eur part tavt btm vtUforlifitd fti Urir. 
Ifrntary, Ca. ia the poaaeaaion of veil-fortified pUc«i. So our military writara 
■n^taaj — wtUmtnmcliedinlktflaet. Thi(i*«iirelTOOiifinnedbgr'r<ix''A)rar, 
A. 91 d. 'Thnqrd. ia here dittingiiiahing batweea two aorta of inr^xx'^t 
tba ooa by fonading a eitj {httuditai, tii. 17) in the aeigbbourhood Ot Athem, 
atnmg eDoogh to be a check upoa her power (iii. 9), tha other by erecting fbita 
In Attka aa ttningholda,' Am. Of the forner, Megftn, fboudad by iht Doiinna 
■a a check on Athena, ii an inetance; aa alao ia Hgradeia, efl iiL ga. Tha.. 
Utter (cbaBia waa earned oat by the fortification of Daeeleia. f aflih 

<9'ai — 'to ht tfjtai ^' I.K. Jl. lays ita ninal meaning ia to fi»r. At 
feg fa ia ta ttrr^g, a little coniideration will ihow the eanae of the vuiMiaa of 
Meaning fonnd ia the aetiTe and pawiTe roicea. 

(A.) ^ftifitr — ' a /orf i/U pfoM,' aa oppoaed to *JXiT IvrEnXor. 
•tre^iexiai— ■ jy fit facUUia vkkA ii vniM affrird for dtttrtmt! SeeTii. 17. 
Tha alarea are principally referred to. Similar conpluala are fbnnd in Aiiati>> 
pbaaat. Jrirdxi^xria gorerned by the following tat «oiXd«r — 'prtMnt 

mtffvm «o»ttracti»g a* iwmlxiaiM agaiait them' — tt.ZtM, j (£4. rX/o* 

ykf K.T.A. Though it ia eaffieiantly obviooa, moet editora point oat that vb8 
■•ri ytif dependa apon iitnifita, and iitwifiat npon iKter — 'at Ansa Mor* 
aptriatct of land tertic* from our ttrving <m hovd Mp, Ikon Hieg havi ax- 
pirinet in »atitteal matlirifrom their lemict m laiid.' 

(e.) etSl ykf tfnit — '/or metlher Adt« you, though praetirinff it «*r tin«* 
liopiriod dirtct/y foliomng tht iftdian mvanon, at ytt troughi it to puftetion,' 
imti/ttwoi. Painiio aenio. Cf. aapra, (a.) C£ Eur. Iph. Aid. 331, <^) 
Uiri; rW 4i)r alinii- Aer afar UffOfiAi 1 For the bet, aee i. So, iii. 

{d.) ir rf fi4 ^iikfravri. Thia ia a good instance of the exienaioa to the 
IMitiriple «f that idion which makee a neuter a^jectiTa with an article eqtu**- 
laot to a nooa. Owing to tha uae of pattidpial anbatantiTea ia oar langnag* 
«• can caeily lianalate anch phraaea — ammg lo thtir not prtctiting. 8ee)ii.4t, 
J^*;«.i#ttJL{ieim,widJelf,4]6T. rt 1) 0M»r,Kir K.r.I^—'f»r 

mamtifl tUU it at amot tht vork <tf arlat anything tUl, and do** not adawJ ^ 
UmgpraeUnd at a aiar* byt-work vhtn oxation ha^n*, nay, it rather admit* 
^mt l k hg *lt*l*ingtngagtdinatabgo-workhtiidtitM(f'-'4ontfadt/JiaiMtud 
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to be identical with cArt^ iUXe. Periiape it if a little less itTCiig. 
iripcp7er--awork done aUmgnds qf, or catUemporaneouilf wiik^ miMik tr (Qa 



Nebenaache). Of. ipwupify^, tL 69; ylyw9^$ai ii goreraed I17 4M)tnm 

•ubaud. ! 

CsAPTBR CXLm.— (o.) A4k^ois, TheadTerbialdatiTeiaiiotiiBeoBiiiioii, 
aa in the case of MapotfdM, but A4Kpoit without 4p ia aeldom finind. Ftehapa 
the poeition of *OXiiyAir(a^ir oocasioned and justifies it. 6veXa/9c«r — * «Utm 

tubdueere.* Seech. 111. T^5f — as the SchoL explains, for the ftill a c n t aBCSb 
rh iufrnrdXovs iifios o^ro^f furii tAp /tirroUmif c7mu tArtSs. Of. Eur. Me, 506. 
le viScpy^raf — ' naUmAikenianeUUeiuforsteer»mm*Adutjofmonim^(a%§iiieib 
in andent ressels of war even than in our own, for the suooeaa of the Tarioai 
inanoBUTies employed in action must hsTe materially depended upon their 
management 6iri|pc^(a is the *abstractum pro oonereto,' ^ 

remaind^ <lf our creio$; or, as we might say, * the manninff of our Teasels.* 
Krug. thinks the word is exelusiye of the hrtfidfni. In its narxowast aauae il 
would, as its etymology imports, be confined to the oarsmen. 

(6.) ^irl rf ieiy5^rt»—*(o<A«trft«ilr,'aswe use the preposition in such phxaset 
as— ^ tkiir ditcreditt m. importing the result to which any action tenda. Or 
it may be—' aver and abotfe the risk.* I prefer either of these to the interpretation 
of the edd. *in/aee cf tks danger,' B., and similariy *be% der G^fakr,' Krug.; 
* ob impendena perieutum,* or ' utperieulum adeant'^'Pop. ^9iy•^w^ 

The word importing banishment is used, for most of these men would naturally 
belong to the suly'eot states of Athens, and so be suljeet to sentsnoe of out- 
lawiy. fi9TiL T^t lieeewof 4\wt90t — * eiding wUk ike ii^eHar 

hope,* i,e, with the party whose bope of success was inferior. ehic 

hwh rov Xeov — * other advantages not upon an equal soale," Le. upon a rerj 
much greater scale than the enemy. See theee enumerated, ii. 13. fr re. 

Gf. Ar. Ban<8, 1463, Kriig. o^xdn 4k rov 6fiotev^^*U will be no 

longer the same thing,* Of. with Krug. ii. 44,-iii. 3a, ir. 10. &/i«x'^* 

So all the MSB. but one, which has hf^xU Ct Blomf. ad P, V. Gloss, r. ai6, 
and Ellendt, Lex, Soph, roce luwrtl, jcar* fireipor. This refers to 

their posfiessioDs in Asia Minor and Thrace. 

(c.) cl ykp ^/itr. So we, *\fwe were,* an ordinary employment of the im» 
perfect in hypothetical propositions. ro^rov — i,e, the being islanders. 

Siaro7i$4rTa$ — * having disposed ourselves in thought* i,e, haying brought 
ourselyes to the state of mind. Of. ch. 18 b. e Intas — ^without tiie artide, 

because, says Kriig., only sonte houses were in a position to be taken. But 
may it not fall under the head of ' familiar mention,' as in the phrase ' house 
a$id home V Cf. Matt. six. 29, leol uus tens A^kcf Maa icr A., and in the next 
ch. hy4^ leol \iii4ei xP^efhi, Sfer l^xioikep^-^ the eouree iifour 

strength,* is. in men, ships, and money. 

(d,) ii^vxdeov^t^*theg>will not leeep quiet* i,e, there will be * rsTolu* 
tionaiy movement. Kriig. says, after Popp., * treu bleibsn,* remain trus to our 
aUegianoe, which is not the special aspect of the idea presented by the word. 
hki^vp^is — * make ourwaU/ properly applied to the lamentation of females, 
and here, therefore, the word insinuates an argument against the effeminate 
oowaxdioe of such a ooursa. elxidy^-cfl sup^^ last note. For tha 
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MDtimeDt, cf. Tii. 77, 7. air oh f Spd^ai. These irordt fhonld bt 

taken together, httm with ytmr own hands, roirmv yc %9%k§L'^ 

*for tk$ matter rf them^ or *for ike sake qftkimat aay raU^ 

Chattbr CXLI7.— <a.) 4$ ^Xv (8»— * tending to a hope! * *hat go to mako 
«]i a hope^ ct ^f &v^i{ir, ii. 13. 40^Xi|rc. Popp. cf. ir. 104, ii. 

94, fitAkittr^m fiii, &c. It has been supposed that the words exhibit an inyer- i 
sion tost M^ ^Aifrt, bat I prefer to tr. ' (^ gou consent to forbear making [ 
fresh aegnisUions of dommion while engaged in warfare! The junior stndent 
will do well to notice, as in ch. 139, how stronglj this passage confirms the 
distinction between UXm and /3eMsyuu, for here ^f^Xifrff, so £ar from denoting 
% wish, implies a oonstrai$tt put upon the natural wish. The SohoL explains 
oMrrenu SuctXlor <nl IrtjJar f 1 iweB^/uvr Kpoiniam, The account of the 
latal expedition to Sicily (books Ti. and Tii.) is the best commentary on the 
WQvds, and an entire confirmation of the poli^ of Ferielei, * poli^ Aziito- 
phaiiee has so snoeinctlj expressed :— 

rV 7^1^ Sv<v pofdamat r^r tmt voKtfdmr 
elrm a^eripwr, tV ^ o^er4paM rmr voKtfdmr * 
w6^ M T^ ravr, kwepiar M r^ wiper, 

Bansst 1463-65 (ed. Bergk). 

upoarl^ea^ak'^^hring upon your ownheadsadditUmal perils* 9e^6fiiifiuttl 
' like Moutm^ often has the meaning of a preeent, 80 iT. 1 14, Ti. 34, Flat* 
Crat, 403 b.' 80 T. K. A. after Kriig. But it is perhaps as well to indicate 
a shade of diffiwence in the meaning. Tr. ' what I hatfe been and am qfraid rf 
is! ^^ T&s o{kc(«s. The possessiTe a^jectiTe, accompanied bj a 

genitiTe denoting possession — a Tery emphatic formula. Editors quote t^ 
Wftff o^rwr wpoa69ovSt Dem. 

(6.) ir &XXy X^7y. Cf. ii. 13, and 61. Mcyep^ei , an accusa- 

tiTO (as below rhs vtfx«cf), stands, because the primary notion in the speaker^s 
mind, eren before Sri. It is, therefore, to be rendered, \/ln<f as regards the 
Megarians, |cri|X«tf («s. Arnold assigns two motiTos for the existence 

of these (cniXM'tM or ' alien acts* at Sparta — first, to presenre intact the Dorian 
type of character and principles ; second, to prerent the formation, within the 
bosom of the state, of a wealthy and mercantile alien body. The junior student 
should consult MuUer, Lor, 1 1, p. 4, note. Mulle? remarks that (cniXcurfa was 
only practised against tribee of different usages,'pfurticularly lonians and Athe- 
nians. Philosophers, such as Anacbarsis the Scythian, were willingly ad- 
mitted ; other persons wore excluded ; there were fixed regulations concerning 
the time and manner of admitting foreigners, and hence the earlier writers,. 
Thneydides and Xenophon, speak of IwriKa/aioA in the plural number. See for 
further information the authorities collected by C. F. Hermann, FoL Jntiq, Gr, 
I at, I. nmk^si, Hermann understands ri as the sulgect of this Tsrb, 

making iawo and r49e accusatiTss after it. But it is simpler with the migority 
of editors to suppose that nrnk^et is here impersonal — tr. *for there is nothing in 
ihs trsatg to prevent either one or the othtr ' — and Eirng. supports this Tiew hj 
quoting Ar. AffeSf 463, tr hetfadrrretr eb nrnkht, fx^''^*''**^ ^ ^^ 

capacity of alliei. 4aw9iodfie$m refers to tha thn^"] "itwei 
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trace. &iro 8d0'i K.rA. Tr. ' when they alto jfrani to <Mr atiim 

not to he independent after afatikion vkieh ndts tkemsdvee, tkoLaeedsmeniaiu;* 
implying that the boasted independence of the alliei of Sparta wai lioiinal 
rather than real, for that ai amatter of fSut they were compelled to aeeommodato 
their institutions to the Spartan taste. See i. 19, imi^ ifuyapj(ftaf U m^irm 
einois iwtnfi^Uts Sitmi voXtrwemaif and et i. 76, t. 81, 8a. mhrmtw 

Ijcio'reis, sc. AvoSw^i, * permit each iiftkem eeveratty' Erng. would reada^eSiv 
lit^EtfTovr, but I think nnnecessarily. 4#^Xom«i^— «f« rapr. thiaeh. 

note a. &p(o/iffr, dpxofi4povf. Why are the Toicee Taried ? 

Perhaps the first may mean, we will not cowmenee the war; the second, ifih^ 
take upon themselvee to make war^ if they allow tkemeelvee to be led into « war. 
T. K. A. writes, ' Erog. makes i^w0ai vox. » to eommenee hoetUiHee with 
the intention of proeecuUng them mgorowiyl I cannot see the rationale of 
this, nor do I think Krilg. says so, for his expression is, * Wenin m ekk t» 
den Krieg einlaeeen* an expression which is the proper German eqniTalent fbr 
the middle Toice, and much more nearly agrees with what I had giT«n aa tha 
meaning, quite independently of what others hare written. 

(c.) 9exdfie0a — sc. voX«/Mir. ^ffeop 4yK9iffofi4poy9~~*we ekaB 

find the enemy likely to be leee vigoroue (or urgent) in their aseault upon «••' 
wepiytywrrai — *oome round ae reeulte' Cf. supra, ch. 3a e. Erog. cf. ii. 39, 
and Dem. 3. la, roirev fiSrov wiptytyrteOm fUxXorros, The lit. meaning of tha 
word has reference to what remaine over and above, after any action. Cf. 
vtpwveUtrt ch. a b. and 141 e. The infinitiTe ttiiim most bo again supplied 
after niMrmw, 

{d,) ol yovr war4p9 1 — * our eiree at any rate* On the iUustratire and in* 
ferential force of the compound ynZr, cf. supra ch. a e. bpfi4fiewot 

— * not etarting from eueh great reeoureee* T. E. A. quotes with approbation . 
from an American ed. this remark, ' bpfUifteroi happily expresses the eagernesa 
and ardour with which Pericles represents their Grecian ancestors as rushing 
to battle.' But^ in the first place, bpfiAfupoi here applies primarily to them- 
selres, and not to their ancestors ; and, secondly, the word in such collocations 
comes to be quite a technical one (cf. Xen. Anab. passim), and is used in easea 
where no such eagerness, &&, can be connoted by it. 7'^M9 ««tA. — 

* by policy more than by luck, and with greater oourage than power* the datiyea 
are instramental, Jelt 603. is riSc — *up to tike preeent pitch * Popp. cf. 

▼i. 18, 4$ rJJk ipc» abrd. We must explain ubrd grammatically by 1^ Mipx^f^f^ 
keiweeeui^* l^ behind,' i,e, in the race of glocy. Cf. kueiUwnr rme rfir, 
i. 10. 

Chaprr CXLV.— -(o.) obihp KcXffv^/itroi wot^etip^^'that they would 
do nothing upon eompuleion (or dietationy BL quotes imitations from Dion. 
Hal. 4wl tey ami bfiot^. See note upon Mrftep imi bfioif, supra, 

ch. a7 a. e^Wri iirpnefitiopro. For, as Popp. reminds n% 

Melesippns, mentioned ii la, was only a herald. 

CsAPnn CXLVI.— (a.) A/T(ai»* erimma! ohargee whieh they brought 
againet each other^ ct afr(ai, ch. as, in fin. 8ia^opat— * difference! 

caueee <if quarrel. hn^pinrme ^4r^*vriamU. indeed^ aeyeten^lof' 
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ing kerMi (wlioM lerfiopf were required in «11 tataneactioai after an open 
dtdanxkm ot war), M nci witkout fedm^t of diiirutt: BL qnotee < BeUnm 
Tiw^Tffi|i»^^ udtB indneue qvieUim animnm tenuere,' Uir, iL it. 
I^7XV0'« tf pvoperlj * c cai^SHmtUM^' henee *c br§akmg tip! * •ruptifiir$! Krilg. 
appocitelj qvotee Flat. Btp. 379 1^ fV Tv)r V*'*' '"■^ #» epl fii> HffjQiww %9 k 
nMiyef 9wix^* wbere the word aptly denoiei Uia oonftiiioii eaaaed liy tlia 
treadiMyofPkadana. It ocean again t. »6. 
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BOOKIL 

Cbiptbb L-^Apx^rai. The war began, strictly apeakiiig, aeeoidiiig to 
Tliuoydidee' view, with the attack on Pktna, in the month Hnnjehion, bxi. 
431, the thirty years' truce haying been made in the same month, bx. 445. 
The revolt of Potidna took place about Midaummer, b.o. 43a. Clinton. 
Apx^^ ^ v^cftos MM9 Ijfiii seems to haTe passed into a prorerbial e apt e > « 
sion. Of. Ludan, PBeudomant. ( 8, ii. 115, ed. Hemsterh. AuL Q«llinav 
i^o^, Mt, zTii. zzi. 16, says, 'coptum est droa annum ferk post oonditam 
Bomam, trecentesimum Ticesimum tertium.' &KiipvKrfl(. 01 lib. 

i. 146, where he uses the foim hetipiiieTms, For the termination rtl or r^ ae* 
Kriiger ad loc., and Jelf, { 314 fi, Kruger reads nl with Hudson and 
Duker, and says only one bad MS. has W. GoUer has W, and Jelf says, ' when 
the r does not belong to the root, as in the case of rerbal a^eetiTei» «.y. 
iucKBoni and iucAMvorl, iucfitrrtt ice, the ending of the modal adyerb is in C 
Baaer thinks the termination in «»f is the mor§ fareiUe, as implying an im« 
placable and internecine war — w6?iMfios iuHipmeros, In time of actual war thoea 
who passed the borders took a herald with them. This was not necessazj now^ 
but their intercourse was restricted and mistrustfuL Grote, ri. 151. 
K ara^rdrr^s-^* when once engaged in the war! Of. c. 9, 1 3, 65, 75, 7!, not. ad 
i. I, iii. 69, and Jelf, 530, a. K. compares i. 49, 1, mtrcMT^cf iftdxerra, 
tcarh 04pos Ka\ x^'M^*'** Orote (ri. 153) considers that the bisection 
of the Thucydidean year into B4pos and x**f^ i* marked by the equinozea ; 
and that consequently his summer and winter are each half a year, comparing 
T. 10, €&pi^<ru i^ ^fUffMlat knvripov rov ivuunw riir i^rofur Ix^Tes K.T.X* 
But H. Stephens had already remarked that this did not necessarily imply an 
epud division, ' sed ut tota testes sit una dimidia pars, tota hyems sit altera ;' 
Bipot therefore will be ' the season for military operations.' It is plain fnm. 
Csesar, B, G, ii. a, that estas had the same modified signification in Latin, 
Poppo and Kruger consider that the winter began with the month Memaetarion, 
and ended with Elaphebolion, leaving eight months for active warfare. 

Cbaptbb n. — ydp refers to ipx^rai in chap. L K. and P. rf 9h w4fiwr^ 
Mat ScKiCry. Cf. Xen. HeUen, ii. 3. 10, where he gives the names of all tha 
nphori eponymi of Sparta for the first twenty-eight years of the war. 
«/ rpiaKorro^Tfif 0'iroyS«(. Cf. adLiif. Xpvallos, Cf. it. 133. 

This was the priestess through whose carelessness the Hereum was accidentall/ 
burnt, in the ninth year of the war. These priestesses of the Argive Juno were 
called ^0-(Scf. Upuikirrii jcrA. — *in the Jorty^hth fear iff har 

aoueeeraium* In 8^0 ti%ras tpx^^'^os—^ having §tiU twa montha 

to be arehan* It appears from Ideler and others that the Athenian arehoas 
entered on their office in the commencement of the month Hecatombaon. II 
io, and the reading be correct (and we ought not rather to read I* for 8^ <.«, 
Ibiir months instead of two^ the attack on Plataa was nada towards the eloaa 
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of Mardi, bx. 431, i.«. in the month Mnnjchion. Kroger would eany it back to 
Jannazy. irpo^iroiil ^ai — * atf;uit^re,* P. * to mak9 aver (i. «. 

rtiton) to th$ Bcfotiam UaguiJ Cf. L 55, r^r Kipiafpw wpoami^eMtaif. 
S|ia i|pi ApX^M^'V* Cf. Jelf, 699, a. Boimrapx^^'^^^9. Cf . ir. 

9a, T. 37. The Boeotarehs appear to haTe been thirteen in number, two of 
whom were choaen from Thebea. They were the military heada of the Bceotian 
confederacy, choaen by the difierent atatea. When engaged in military service 
they formed a council of war, the president being one of the two Thebaa 
BoBotaieha, who commanded alternately. Cf. Smith, IHet, of Ant, s. t. 
vflpl wprnw OP twwop, Ct for this measurement of time, Soph, jy, %yt, 
Ii* Lipvfidxov rov AcorriiSov. Herodotus, Tii. a3 3, mentions Leontiadea 
aa commanding the Boeotians at ThermopyUs. He waa the ' arch traitor ' who 
went orer to Xerzea, and receiTed the royal brand. Sri tcoiro i 

viXfffiof. For the optative in the oratio obliqua, aee Jelf^ 8(5, 3. riip 

UXdr « i «r • See aeparate note at end of present chapter. It i 

iw fllpiftry , and moreover during the time of a religiona feativaL Cf. iii. 56, 
in the apology of the Plataana, ip 9wop9ais koX wpovirt Upofond^ Cf. Duker 
ad loc, where however (cpe^ifi^ cannot be equiralent to woo/aipU, aa we hear 
c 4, that thia happened rcXfvrifrref rev /iifrtfi. irpoaa^- 

c^rifitvUf — ^ut to drflend tks eUy^ So irpofokif^ur, c 93, and ' pro castria 
aeiem instruere,* C»a. B, G,\. f^/icroi is r^r Ayep&r r& SvXa. 

Cf. Orote vi. 155, who clearly shows that Dr. Arnold haa mistaken the sense of 
these words. It is quite evident that no soldiers under the drcumstancea of 
the Thebaos, making a hostile attack in the night-time upon a garrisoned town, 
woaki think of ' piling their arms,' any more than Prozenus (in the well-known 
passage Xen. Jnoh, i. 5. 13) would have thought of giving such an order to 
bia men in their critical position between the troops of Clearehus and Menon, 
or Hippocrates to his, when the enemy were actually in sight before the battle 
of Delium (Thuc iv. 93, cf. vii. 3 ; Xen. Jnoh. iv. 3. 17). In the passage 
Tiii. 93, B4fjLtrot, rk SvXa i^tmiiXn^iaffoM, Br. Arnold's rendering may possibly bo 
the right one. But Hudson's interpretation is far better, * armis instructi et 
ordine coUocati, concionem habuerunt, imminsUU tnim kooOi.* Tha latter gives 
the four meanings very clearly : 
I. pro wdrrtiM et rdlrrf^tfai. 
!• pro #T^ar#«cMff4rtfai. 

3. pro castra munire.' 

4. pro 99kiop€up, Cf. viii. %$, 

la most cases it may be explained by 'armati consistere,' to maintain 
rank, resting the spear and shield upon the ground ; and in thia case means 
little more than our * ground arms.' Ct Xen. HeU, ii. 4. la, where the 
aoldiers of Thraaybulua rest their shields, but retain the rest of their anna, 
•o 16, S 5, 6, where compare the atory of Darid and Sanl, 1 Sam. zxvi. la. 
iffov ix^^^**—* ^ about their work at omeo,* Artiircr. 

The technical word; therefore found without the substantiva. Cf. Arist. 
Jek n, ^ 1^ ftruww d^ar/f i e4«yn, rhr x^"' tcark rk 

wdrpim v»r wdwrmw Boi«»r««r. After* the death of tha mythic Xaathua 
in his ain^ combat with Melanthna (cf. Grote, ii. p. aa), the monarchical 
of foverament was aiiehanged for a repnblican eoDatitaxkfl^l(svu^M^<8a.v 
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mixtora of arittoeratie and democmtie prineiplea (b.0. Iia6, H««reB); tbm 
fonner shown in the appointment of eleren annual magistrates called 
BoDOtarcbs, who presided over the military as well as ciril department*; tha 
latter in the establishment of four councils (fiovkat), which were possessed ia 
fact of the sovereign authority, all measures of importance being sabmitted to 
them (as Thuc says, oTirc^ Ivor rh Kvpos ^x^voi)* Tradesmen and artisaos w»s 
allowed no share in public affairs, unless they had abstained for ten yean ftom 
carrying on their employments. Heeren thinks these fioitkod were held ia ths 
four districts into which Boeotia was divided (p. 147). The gensral assemblj 
was held in the temple of Itonian Minerva, near Coroneia (Pans. iz. 34). It 
was in fiict a political confederacy under the presidenqr of Thebes. The 
greater cities which had smaller towns dependent upon them, seem to have been 
originally fourteen, the names of which are variously given. Ths isligioiia 
festival of the whole league was called PamboBotia. Cf. Smith's Gmf^, DigL 
art. BcBotia; "Cramer, voL ii. pp. 191, 138; Heeren's Jiiamual, pp. 146 sq. 
For the constitution of the several fioyKad^ see Smith's DicL act BcBOtaichs. 
flf Tif iSo^Xcrai K.T.X. Cf. iii. 61, 66, iv. 118. r(#ff«'#«i «•/ 

mhrohs rh, StXo. Ct iv. 68, rW fioioUturw Uvm Mrycy / etr punk 'AlfMilMr 
$^ff6fMP0¥ rk twKtu 

T^y nxiraiar (cfl supra for place in text) — FtaUtaot PiaUtm (Homer 
uses the sin^ulHr form, Jl, ii. 504 ; {hs huc&s ffTvty i wonfT^i, Strab. ix. a, 
p. 166,) as docs Thucydides generally, though sometimes the plural, as 
c 7 a, 10 : Herodotus the plural usually, as does Diodoms and Demosthenes) 
was situated on a spur of Mt Cithsron, from which the Asopus takes its 
rise, which river separated its territory from that of Thebes ; at the distance 
of about seventy stadia from Thebes (c. 5. a), the same from Thespise^ about 
a hundred from the border town of OSnoe, and 150 from Athens. Ths 
Plataeans had early separated themselves from the Bcsotian league, considering 
that their own interests were at variance with this political union, and had 
put themselves under the protection of Athens, about 93 years before ths 
date of their surrender (lib. iii. c 68), ue, b.o. 519 (Clinton in an.). Thej 
had at first offered themselves to the Lacedemonians and Cleomenes, but 
were advised by them to ally themselves with Athens (iii. 55 ; Herod, vi. 
108). In return for the good service done for them by the Athenians, 
the Platseans furnished a thousand soldiers for Marathon, and manned some 
of the Athenian vessels which fought at Artemisium. They fought most 
bravely at the battle of Plattea, and were publicly thanked by Pausanias and 
the confederate Greeks for their gallant conduct. But they afterwards 
incurred the hatred of the Lacediemonians, and especially of their kings, by 
causing the boastful inscription of Pausanias on the tripod offered at Delpid 
to be altered (Herod, ix. 81, Demosth. in Nemr, 1378). Plataea was burnt bj 
ths army of Xerxes, but restored by the assistance of the Athenians. After 
their surrender to ths Lseedcmonians in the fifth year of the war, B.a 417, 
the town was rased to the ground, with the exception of one building con* 
strueted fh>m the ruins, which they used for ths reception of tiavellers (sar^ 
sTiftywF, iii. 68). After ths peace of Antalcidas, ths town was rebuilt, and ths 
inhabitants restored, in consequence of the measures of Agesilaus with ths 
Thsbans, B.a 386 (Pans. BotoU L ; Xsa. SM. t. L 33). But ia ths avehontats 
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of Airtcias, B.C. 373, the Thebuit, suspfcting that the PlatnAOB had been 
priry to the seizure of the Cadmeia by the Lacedsmoniaoa under Phobidiis 
nine years before, got possession of the town by stratagem, and once more 
demolished it (Pans. JSow^. L). After the destmction of Thebes by Alexander, 
B.C. 335t the confederates decided on rebnilding Plataea ; but this design does 
not seem to hare been carried into effect till the time of Gassander (Eaua. 
Ji^ni, iii.) who also rebuilt Thebes. Dicsarchus, who died about b.c. 1(5, 
mentions the town as existing in his time. Traces of the walla, consisting of 
Teiy considerable masses, erenly hewn and well built, may be seen near tha 
village of Kockla. (The N.W. angle seemingly was the portion restored.) 
They are on the steep and rugged slopes which fall from the heights of CithMron 
into the ralley on the north. Cf. Wordsworth's QreBO^ p. ita. 

CKATTn nL— 4ip«»r — * ikey eoM not m$! Irfwr^pifor* 

*offertd wo woUnceJ Cf. 16./, /afi^p n^tpaif vectiir, L 133. b. For the usual 
meaning cf. c 73. C£ iii. 66. k. f^9tmt Kparilffai, Usuallj 

with (br, as c 70, but cf. our own idiom, * they thomnkt togtiike better ^(ftkem. 
•& /9evXo/i^ry %p. The datire expressing reference to (Jelf, ( 599. 3; 
Matth. p. 6ai). Cf. SalL Jmg. 4, *uti militibua equatua cum imperatore 
labos T<d«itibufl esset,* and Tadt. Agrie, xriii. * quibus bellum Tolentibua 
erat.* ^irixt ipifr ^o. For the plural form of the verbal a^ectiye, 

cf. not ad i. 88. Ziop^v^ovrtt, See Grote, Ti. 155, and the 

letter of M. Marrast. hrr\ r^lxovf f, anacoluthon. Cf. Matth. p. 519; Stop. 
T. Arnold ad loc; hence the rotx^^^os (Arist. Ban, 773); Plut. 104. (cf. 
165); Xen. Mem. i. 1. 6a; Plat Leg, riii. p. 353. ^vkd^ 

•rrcf — *kamttg watched their opportunity lohile it toa* get night (or harelg 
the break qf dag).* ^o/icpd^rcpet. Qy. transitiTe or intransitiTe ? 

Arnold takes Uie former view, the Etgmologie. Magn. the latter, a^ alao 
fioidas, Photiua, Poppo, Kroger, Ooller. Cf. Soph. (E. T, 153, Eur. Iph. A, 
6xo, Xen. Cgr, iii. 3. 19. The same double meaning attaches to our English 
adjective ' fearful,' and the Latin ' formidolosus ;' cf. Tac Ann. L 6a, and Sail. 
Cat. { 7. Either sense would be admissible, the eufgeet being clearly changed. 
ilAveiplat. The causal genitire, Jelf, { 481. ifimelpovs, as always 

in this collocation, the predicate — ' having for their pureuere (or, to purma 
ihem)t persons well aoguainted with the bge-wags, so that,* &G, 

Chaptib IV. — ^vwe^Tpi^orro — 'formed into dote order* Cf. Herod, ix. 
ft. ir ^^Iffiv ahroXs. Cf. Jelf, ( 612. The local meaning of ^r, 

the notion of being in a number or crowd. lecpifiy. Plural idea 

c^nr^ed by the singular noun, as c leoXifiy for icoXi^ir, so vXtytfes, HinreXoSf 
K. c^xM( !▼. a6, S^f, M^r, P. ; cf. Judges ix. 53, the death of Abimelech; 
and Pans, l xiiL 7, the death of Pyrrhns, King of Epirus. bero9, 

Cf. c $. lih r»itr ^f -'• the whole night through: Cf. Xen. Anab. 

IT. tL la. rffXcvrdrres rei; fiifF^f. Cf. Ghrote, Ti. 153. 

reir /i^ i^eiyeiw. Infln. with article used to express the result Tiewed aa 
the cause (JaU^ ( 491. 3 ; lilatth. ( 540). CI 11, ituOan^ietf obn hnlei . . . 

/d^ bfyf • • . 4iefimffrurt and ii. 3a, ircixMf • . . rev fiii kparkt ^mrX^erras 

Ae'Tf bie^$etfowro* The oetvm OK |«fli ^fronae^ 
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rcprcsoDted bj the indicative, its other character of a resnit not being lost 
eight of (Jelf, S ^^3- c.). «'Tvp«ie{y^the iron point at the bottom 

of the spear by which it was stuck into the ground. The dimin. of rrfp a g 
(Xen. HeU, rr. ii. 19). Cf. 9r6p»vi, L. and S. ; Smith's Diet. <^ Ant •. t. 
ITosta. Called also ^avp^p, Hom. B, x. 153; Herod. riL 41. Ct i 8am. 
zxTi. l^, the story of David remoring Saul's spear. This point of the jarelin 
was used in place of the peg by which the bar of the gate was vsnally held 
fast. The peg was termed /kUoMi, the instrument hj which it was remored 
fiakcudypa. Cf. Arist. Vesp, aoo, cum Schol.; Tkum, 413; art Pcssulns, 
Kich's Dictionary. fidXtuns^ftdyytutw, Schol. (c£ SchoL ad Arist. Fnp. 155); 
T. fidp^aXos (fidkBu4ypa, cf. Xen. Hell, T. ii. 29). P. eompares the Homffie 
ox«^f i/. ziL lai, Odyti. xxi. 47. On the subject of bolts, see Bddcer^s OcOm, 
p. 182. ol vXc(ovf, M. of those who threw themselves from 

the wall, for 180 out of 300 were taken prisoners. Xa$6pT9f ita\ 

Siait^ifrarrffs. Hendiadys. rh H wK^i^rop . , , i^wlwr^y^ip. 

The idea of sevenl subjects included in the word of number (liatth. ( 301). 
ipTtmpvs. Cf. i. 122, riii. 64, .£sch. Ckoeph, 190, PUt^JSW^wt. p. 215. For 
the difference of meaning and quantity between iirrucpid and irrtKpvt cf. 
jiuhnken, ad Tint, Lex. Plat in t. There seems to be in this passage 
cloarly the meaning of ' itraight through! as well as of ' right onward,* as 
noticed by T. E. A., who appears from his note to have been unaware of the 
distinction between the two adverbs drawn by ancient as well as by modem 
grammarians. cfrt xaraitov^otftf'ir. The indicative representing 

tlie fact as actually existing or happening^ and as something independent of the 
thought and conception of the speaker, ' utrum eos concremarent an aliud quid 
illis facerent,' Matth. 507. i, but many M8S. have the suly'.; Bekker retains 
the ind. Xp4"^^«< ' ^< ^'^ fioiXmrrau Cf. iv. 69, vii. 85; 

Xen. HeU, n. iv. 37. k, 

ChattbbV. — 15 • I — 'who ihotdd have arrived aecording to previout arrango^ 
mtnt* r^s rvitrit. The temporal genitive, the moment of time in 

wliich an action takes place being conceived of as a necessary condition of the 
action, and therefore antecedent to it (Jelf, §523. i). cfvi &pa— > 

*(/", ae was not an impossible contingency* Cf. c 12. 87. ifin — 

' having received tidings withal* 'Aomwis, The Asopus, formed by 

the confluence of several smull streams (one of which rises near the town of 
FlatSHi itself, and another near Thespie), flows in an easterly direction through 
BoBotia ; in part of its course forming the boundary between the Platssan and 
Tneban districts (cf. Herod, vi. 108), passing through a plain called Parasopia* 
tlien through a rocky ravine into the plain of Tanagra, and falling into the 
Euripus in the territory of Attica, near Oropus. In the upper port of its 
oourse it is called Vuriemi, in the lower Vuriendi. It was on its banks that 
the battle of PUtsea was fongt^t, (Herod, ix. 51). Cf. Leake's Northern Greece, 
ii. pp. 326, 424 sq. ipp^n* Cf. Demosth. 0, Nemr, p. 1379, who 

uses the very words. (On the discrepancy in the statements of I>emosth. 
And Thuc^dides, v. Orote, vi. 158.) The river is still suly'ect to these floods 
or freshes. Mr. Hawkins, in a letteor to Br. Clarke (iL { 3), says that the 
Asopus is in winter a muddy torrent, and for eight months of ths year wl^oUy 
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drj. Kara^K^y^i, Cf. not ad L lo. 6; iL 14. 16. 17. 65. 97; 

liL 6t. The irord here eridently implies all the farm bnildinge, stock, &e., as 
in iL 14, where perhaps it may be limited to their moTeable property (Grote, 
tL 173). For the general idea, cf. Herod. L 17, on the inrasion of Hiletos 
by Alyattet. 6iri{pX*" ^'^^^ 'f*'^ ivZop^^* ihotdd »erve as kostoffes 

for those wUhin th$ eUy^ ot, a» something which theyi might exchange/or such as 
wsrs prisoners' cf rtra Kdfioitr , , ,%r Apa r^xefCt^ For the 

oimtio obliqna foUowfd by the oratio recta, t. Matthin, ( 524. 6, Jelf, ( (54. i. 
cl H |i^h— ' otherwise* 80 ii. 71, orpeertvatu iLifiiva work hZUems hf sinoh9% cf 
M pM% hf/^^rwr roht wopAms. The negative sentence is often followed by el 5i 
|d| for cl S^, this form being commonly need to express the contrary of the former 
conditional sentence. Cf. Herod, ri. 56 ; Xen. Cyr, 111. L 35 ; Flat, ^p, AT. 
p. 185 ; JeU; % 860. 5 ; and not ad i. 18. 4ire/i^^««— ' eoi^firmied it by 

an oath,' 4 a I* sir T^t 7^11—* at aU stmts* The attack npon Plataea 

was considered nqjnst even by the Spartans themselTes (cf. vii. 18, and Orote, 
Ti. p. 149 sq.), bnt the murder of the Theban prisoners by the Flataeana was 
•till more atrocious. In spite of the impartial statement of Thueydides, few 
persons can doubt that the oath was giren or at least implied, and that with 
this belief the Thebans retired. Cf iii. 66. But the act was highly impolitic as 
well as grossly uiyust It was * a blunder as well as a crime,' t. Orote, p. 160. 
tbp6/iax^** Herodotus (rii. 133) mentions this fact when speaking of his 
father^s treachezy. Cf. supra, ch. 1. c&tf^f. Cf. 0. 67. 4. 

vpoS(8errcf. N3. part.|)fiM., because the attempt was not snocMsftilael 
CI WfWjfoiuroi, 

Chattbb VI. — r^Arepor, Cf. c. 3, ivemripi^or, wp\r 4r. 

Jelf^ S 848. The difference between xptr and xplr &y seems to be in the 
latter marking that the action of the temporal clause is riewed as something 
which will probably take placea/jbr /*4, wplr alone leaTes it uncertain. 
rc9yi|K^rcff c7cr. Optative in oratione obliquA (Matth. { 529. 2). 
kxp^^^^^^^^f' ^^' Foppo ad i. 93. So c 78. h. 1. rh hxf^'tor r&r Mp^irnmr, 
'The old men and sick, with the women and children,' Orote. 

Chaprb Vn. — (a.) XuiinpAs — 't'li a glaring manner* Cf. i. 49. F. 
ifs woKefi^fforres, Cf. Jelf, § 690, 2; Matth. p. 991. wp^afielas 

wapk fiaatk4a — i.e. both parties, Athenians and Lacedemonians. F. and K. 
The Lacedemonians depended on Fhamaces to conrey theirs to the king, 
ct c 67. * A remarkable evidence,' Orote observes, ' of melancholy revolution 
in Grecian affairs, when that potentate whom the common arm of Greece had 
so hardly repulsed a few years before was now invoked to bring the Fhosnieian 
fleet again into the JEgean for the purpose of crushing Athens' (vi. 167). For 
the fate of these ambassadors, descendants of Sperthias and Bulis, see c. 67 ; 
Herod. viL 137. |vfift«x''«' wotsifiewot, VJB, pres. and im* 

perfect part. — * eadeawuring to wim oter* 

(h.) wphs rait airom ^wapxo^^ats — * im addition lo the ships already im 
tie Fdoptmnnus! s*j% Krvger; * la those im Italy amd Sieffy'mjw HenDaaa ; ' im 
addiHom to their allied dties in Greece; T.K A., and this seems to be ThirlwalTs 

'i *Har allies in this quarter (Italy and Sicily) engiged to fnxnish her with 
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money and ships, ifhich it was calculated ironld amount to no leia tbaa 500' 
(iiL 120). Orote apparentlj inclines to Kriiger^s Tiew : *Tbe Laeedaenioiiiaiia 
reeolTed to make up the naral force alzeadj existing among themselTos and 
their allies to an aggregate of 500 triremes, chiefly bj the ud of the fSriMidly 
Dorian cities on the Italian and Sicilian coasts' (ti. 167). Diodoraa (xii. 41) 
says the Italians and Sicilians were to send 100 ships, but it does boC aeea to 
have betm actually done. IXo/i^roii. Gil Jelf, ( 5(9, 3. X. ct iii. 63. 

P. explains Ix^^tei as equiTalent to ^porfu^ fd runs. We say, to iaiepmri^ to 
takevpa9id€, iw^rdx^ri^ap. Here is another difflcnl^; what is 

the nominatiTe to /r.? If we had r9<f, the construction would be simple and 
regular. (Of. One. B. G,t ' naves lis imperata sunt*) But Lobeck and all tha 
commentators agree that rovt is always aceutoHtu and never hosiumMw. 
Poppo therefore would read hnrdxjht (which in fict must be supplied before 
irtjtdftuf,) from the Vienna MS. Of. n. ad i. 141. d. Jeli^ { t^t, t, eonsiden 
it as a sort of attraction, the subject of the dependent being transferred to tha 
principal clause, in which it stands as the oly'ect. But, after all, is it so osftaia 
that yavf cannot in Attic Greek stand as a nominative ? If it cannot, probably 
some transcriber, not knowing the fact, substituted it Ibr r^ct, imagining that 
he was removing an lonicism from the text. kpyipiew f^r4t^^~ 

* a eptcifioi tum^ et c 70, and iv. 69. * The highest amount i^ich each state 
would be called on to supply was fixed once for alL The supplies in moi^y 
and stores were also regularly appointed, so that an army with all its equip- 
ments could be collected by a single summons.' — ^MulL J>or, i. 198. Thirlwall 
says, 'If Sparta determined the amount of the contributions required by 
extraordinary occasions, she was obliged carefully to aii\iust it to the ability of 
each community' (iii. IT9). Gf. Wachsmuth, ii. 144. /nf rift A 
greater number would imply a hostile intention. Gf. iii. 71, vL 5a. 

(c.) i^iiraCoi'^iioKifMioif, Schol. Gf. vL 97. |i«XXer<» 

* dUigentiu*; v. K4pKvpap. P. ad i. 44 Kc^aX. G£ 0.9,6!. 
Ziievytfor. Gf. i. 47, ii. 9. The Zacyathians were alliee of Gorcyra before. 
el ctig. Gf. Jelf, S S85. a, Hatth. p. 907. ir^pil. Gf. vi. 90. 
KUTuxok€^l^|ffo¥T€s. Jclf, } 68i. 6, participle used for the infinitive, in- 
ferring to the prteint conviction with regard to something future, siarar. (cf. 
iv. i.)Bdebellare; * hello infestare,' P. 

Geaptzb yiU.~(a.) 'OX(7or ^ircr^ovr o65^r. P. compares Liv.zxix.1., 

* Nihil parvum agitabat animo.' f p ^«f rre— * ad beilum cupidi/ere* 
hantur* Ooll. (cf. Hom. 77. xi. 50; Odye, xxiv. 68; Gallim. H, LtL 175; 
Appian, B, C, ii. 30), so viL 7, ^s vKxXa iroX^ Mpparre, Hence '^Ep p m ^ ■» the 
Lat Vale (Acts xxiii. 30). P. translates it ' totis viribus incumbebant' 
ApX^M'^oi. A general refiection, which the U in the apod, applies to the 
special case. &rriX«fti3irorTai. 80 iufr4xNnm, rii. 66. CL Plat. 
Frotag, pp. 975, 314, Bekker, and c 6a—' eet infforo^y to work* 
wedr^fmtfUu So^Xack. Abstnct for oonereCe. Gt so^ a i. 

^wc iptat. The SehoL quotes th^ proverb, yXniAe iuntp^ WXi^ms. j 

fieT4mpo9-^ wotmd mp to tie/idlpUek ^warUke egeUememi: Orate. CJt u. 
11, 4 ykf 'CXXib ««Mi iv^frmi, Poppo oompares the Latin phrases anredum, 
efeetnm, expectations suspentum css^. (vriev^di*— *«miIii^ imto 

MS 
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^onjfki;^ 00 iffA^rntu^ Herod, i. aos, td ypi/uu f^wwicruffuM — 'ihe epmiant 

(6.) Xly^m. The difforence between Klym and xf^^iul teemt to be thia— 
Xf¥n^t (Th. xf^9 xf*^^^) i* 1^ answer returned to one who catuulU an 
oracle; kiymp any outinotts aaying, whether p^Ten by a God uneamuUed, or a 
Mothsajor. * WeiaMgungen^ K. Cf. lib. Tiit. 1. ; for the x^iKy^^^^T^ *^ 
An'atoph. Av, 960 eq. h. L 0. xzi. AilXot ^Kir^tfiv a.r.\. Cf. i. 

ft]: Artst. Acham, is; 8ehoL CiUL /T. iM. 11; Sebol. Virg. JSb. iii. 77, 
with Heyne'a Exeurmu. There ia a difficulty here, aa Herodotua, ri. 98, men- 
t40D8 an earthquake in Deloa b.0. 49a Waaa thinka thia ia the one to which 
llracjdidea rafera, M^ wp!^ rvArwf being taken in a looae aenae (jnat aa nuper 
in Latin has the same rague meaning). Pliny {HiM, N, ir. 11) and Seneca 
(AT. Q. Ti. s6) speak of only two earthquakea at Deloa. See Tbirlwall, iii. 
114. n. who quotea Vosa, Mytkoi, Far$ek Some suppose that Heredotua 
merely quoted a report of the Delians, It thtyvif eX A^Xiei, and Umt his earth- 
quake nerer did take place. MuUer (Jhr, i. ^i%, Oterm, ed.) supposes 
Thn^dides had never seen the passage in Herodotua. Cf. ad L so ; Cramer's 
jUie, Grerc$, s.t. Deles. ikP^iniT^lTo, The prep, exerts ita force of 

hack, hence 'altius indagabantur/ hfaCnrtt&BummtuftfOtw {nfrufBuu So Ammwo- 
vf«F, Ju«r^Mv, hftiBfipSaf, hmnfimw^ Abresch. ap. Oottlob. 

(e.) 4 ttfroia vapa wKh iwpltu Cf. Dion. xIt. p. 4S7, It. p. %$!, who 
copies this pasimge. So Appian, 2?. C i. 81, 4 c'^iwm T«r aySpdr Is robs Ivdrovt 
W9pii veX^ iwol9i^ which seems to cooilne the reading 4wQ^t^, which K. and Barer 
profor to &vjfci. Cf. vpeovoi^oi, c. 3, «roto^/icrai, c 7, ' a4jungebat homines,* 

* mm over,* B. For tlie fooling entertained by the subject-alHos towards Athens 
see Qrote, ri. 44, and Wachsmuth's Hi$i, Antiq, ii. 98. For wapii voX^ soe 
Jelf, I 637, iii. 3. f. See note, i. 29. e. wpe§tw6prmp—* set forth a$ 
i^irplea (wpi^turts) far going to war* For the grammatical construction, see 
Jelf, S 710 b, the gen. abs, implying the notion of cokm, instead of agreeing with 
the subject of the rerb, or some object thereot Cf. Theoph. Ch. v. /uKpo^iXer. 
4k9999po9ffip, Cf. e. 71. a. *As chief of the Peloponnesian confederacy, 
8parta presented the mi^'estic and winning aspect of the champion of liberty 
against Athenian tyranny and ambition.' — Thirlw. iii. iso. tppmro— 

* woMfuUg 9et*^* had all U» energies strung up* iSi^rivf. Cf. c. 67, where 
we find PoUis, an Argiye, fitting out a privateer. (vrtviXa/i/Bircir. 
The middle is the more common form, K. f fii ris aifrhs 
wap/o'rai. Thuc ropcata the idea, iv. 14, acmnXvtftfai Mittt iimrros $ fii riyi 
idbI wths fpry^ wap^p. The perfect arcie. denotes the certainty of the result K. 
0f7P <Ix«i^* Of. c 65, rh¥ Tl9puc\4a iw ipyp elxo^, and 18, 4p routirji ipyf 6 
wrptnhs rhw *Afx^ZapMr c7xcy, the form with the prep, being more common. So 
It* ipyns fx<t^» ^ f^xyi** 0. 1 1 ; 81a 0irevS^f» 9ik ftXUiSt wntrimst «o\^v» 9ik 
XtfTVf, Soph. Ant. 741. K. cf. Plat. Ale. 18. 

Ceaftbb DL— (o.) Aaie. {^/i/iaxei. * Within the isthmus her allies in- 
cluded all the statea of Peloponnesus, except Achaia and Argos : hence the 
.great contest now beginning was not improperly called the Ftlcpannesian war.* 
—Thirlw. iii. 119. 'Apy^imp. Ci Diod. xii.<4s; Wachsmuth's 

iC X iL 106, fs^. 
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(b,) ♦wir^f. Of. i. III. n. Had the Phociaxis pMMd crmr to tb« L«ee« 
dnmonian interoflt since this event, or mnat we with P. enepeet wino ffiorf 
Pzobablj the former; as we find them afterwards deddedlj joining the 
Lacediemonians. Of. ir. 89, iiS, t. 64. AeirpeL is: Opontiiy 

'AfiwpaicimraL Of. c. 68. Iww4at 9h Boittr9L Cf. c Si. e. 

(c.) *AOiiipalmp 94* Aristophanes (Vetp. 707) says the Athenian empirs 
eomprohendod a thousand cities, but some allowance must doubtless be made 
for poetic cxiigg«*ratton. Her subjects wore more opulent than the allies of 
Sparta, and she disposed of their rerenues at pleasure. Xiei« A^r^iea. 

At that time the only free islands. Navviirry. Cf. i. 103. 

'Aicappdpmp. All but (Eniads, e. los, Atl ir^ «eXcfi(ottr Smut /Umm 'Ac 
Kapim. Cf. c. 69. rik iwl e^^Kivff. Cf. ad i. 56, and c S9; X«l 

Hell. n. ii. 5 ; Ghrote, ri. p. 90. Tlie Thraceward allies included Botidsa, 
Chalcidice, Bottieea and probably Thasos. The neighbouring inland taoritory 
was held by Perdikkas. For the early connexion between Athens and Thimce^ r. 
Herod, vi. 39. Hegesipyle, wife of Miltiados, was daughter of a ThradaA kiofc 
Cf. Wachsmuth, iL pp. 39 and 94. ' Some of the possessions of Thasos on the 
Thracian coast had fhllen into the power of the Persians, and required to hf> de- 
livered from the Peraan governors by whom they were occupied. We may infer 
from the expeditions to Eion and Baton that this was chiefly eflfoeted by the 
AthenianSt who, upon pretext of compensating themselves for their axertiona, 
retained possession of these places.' See Mr. Shiileto's pamphlet, 7%uejfdide§ 
or GroU, i. 10, note. M^^ov xal Bipau Colonies of tho Hinysi^ 

from Lttcednmon, P. Cf. Thirlwall, i. S77. 

Chaptkb X.— (o.) rait w6k§fft — i^. arori^ W^tit, as titarroi, below. 
iff$€LKovpr§u Cf. vii. s8, T. 14. They were forty days absent from home. 
Cf. c. 51. Iroi/ia ylypotro — 'as they mveniUy yot tkinpa 

readyj Cf. Matth. p. 899. The iterativi optative is here referred to the several 
States, each in its turn. r4 8^0 fi^^tf. Cf. K. ad L 74. a. * TSuO'thirdt 

of all the population capable q/* bearing arms* ii. la. c, rh e^9pw fUpot. ii. 
47, el ^ififULXot rh Z^ fi4(ni fimp md rh vpdror. iii. 15. Cns. B, C, u 8a. 
Grote, vi. 168, explains it as 'two-thirds of a certain assumed rating, for 
which the city was held liable in the books of the confederacy. 80 that tlie 
Bceotians and others who furnished cavalry were not constrained to send two- 
thirds of their entire force of hoplites.' 

{b,) 'Apx^'c^M^' (i* 79f ha^P ^vyrrht md a6^pwr\ the second of his name, 
and eighteenth king of the Ptoclide branch, succeeded on the deposition of his 
grandfather Leotychides, Zeuxidamus having died before his father. Of. 
Herod, vi. 71 ; Pans. iii. 7. 8. He married Lampito, daughter of Leotychides 
by a second marriage. He led the first three expeditions into Attica, in the 
years b.c. 431, 430, 418, and died about b.c. 417, as in the following year his 
son Agis invaded Attica. Plutarch (Cimon, e. xvi.) mentions the fourth year of 
his reign as coincident with the earthquake at Sparta. Clinton fixes his ac- 
cession therefore at B.a 469. Pans. Ijo, briefly mentions the chief transactiomi 
of his reign. His presence of mind saved Sparta at the time of the earthquake* 
and his whole life justifies the character that Thucydides gives him for intelli- 
genoe and temperance. His death was as great a loss to Spartai as that of 
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JVri<!cs to Athens. lie loft a daughter, Cynisca, tht fint wo 
^ irri« d o6r an Olympic yictorf . The first ten ymn of the war ai 
)x>«]i called from him *A^Miimt miKuftm (r. Harpocration, e-T. i 
<»^Xc/i«r). reW 49 r/Xti«^y a^X9» P- Cf. ad i. i 

36, tL 88; Xen. MuA, H.; Herod, ix. 106. &(ioXo7«rir( 

«— ' fMit of eonditratim jo IAoI M<y *kcuid be preteni,* t.0. <Ao« 
^rmteti right to be prttemt, K. layt (!ifyiaiX4aas waptami^ * haring 
be p r ee cD t^' would be without example, he would therefore i 
Beiak. euggerti w y iA^. 

CHAPim XL— (a.) Cvti^ei. Cfl K. ad L 8a a. 

(6.) ^viprai— * if tgi «< tf« Mwiif ^/ 'wp tntfrmj^' aa e. 8, ^ 
Lir. ii. 54, xri. ao. vpo^^X** ^^1^ yvAi^^iP — 'attendit q 

eitnoiwa^* Q, ttfiroiay Ixov^a. Cf. ade.8, *i 

/eeling tn onr/awur, wkkk inducee tkem to hope we ehall eueeeed 
prite, and tktrrfore ie eaunoutly watching the rteuU' This ia eure 
the other taterpretation, * that we are doing what wepurpoee^ thn 
the AtheniameJ Krnger compares Plat Bep. 608 a, tSroi ic 
mhr^ in ^«\r(m|r. Thuo. iii. 83, r. 40. iwtpoovfitp, 

•CMtf i. 70. v^^^ffi. So * multitodo' in Casar. * With 

forte,' Cf. eh. 89 a., i. 115. a. Plutarch {PfricUe, c. xzxiii.) say 
The Scholiast on Soph. (Ed, Col. 694, says 100,000. Cf. Thirlwi 
I ' s^f iXcia /i^ &r ikBeXr, Cf. iii. 39, wufi^xw Utpor fi^ iXBetw 

(e.) ^k vmr wok4pimw~~* bdlorum eoentue, ree betUcm,' P. 80 

T$f Vinis" Vy4. 8opiu as. T. 977, rh riif rixyit. 4^ i) 

89. In its usual sense in Thueyd., * on a eudden,* ' at ehort notio 

^ yp4i/Lf»^potrktutn, L 81. *Gei8t und Muth/ K., but BL tn 

^ *consiliis'(f). See ch. i. 130. b, from which it appears that i 

state of the will or purpoae — ' with reedute wiU^ but cautioue aetic 

(d.) o$rm. Connect with iiivroror^ K. ' Not eo weak d§ their 
wish ue to believe^* Arnold. Cf. the Latin phrases—' haudfita n 
itapridem,* 

(c) l/i/ia^i. Cf. i. 81. Horn. II, ziii. 99, Bwfam r4V b^BoXfA 
4r T^ wapa¥vticm-'* all are angry to tee themadvee with their ou 
thepreeent moment ottering eome unusual injury* Poppo. T. K 
ifSm a loosely appended explanatory infinitire. A 

f tL 169. ' AH m€n expoeed to any nnueual indignity become ina 

more under paeeiom than under calculation^ when it ie actually 
their eyee! r^r laermr. Supply 8i|Myt^n|r. Jelf, 

(/.) Z4lar^*gloryorehamie^a»thereiuUmaybe.* *Buhmodc 
i iff hufdvepu, Jelt 635. 3. b., * both ways,' is. whether the isi 

or disastroua. BeisL explains it, ' whether they eome out to fi^ 
S«y Ar rif ^y^rai, Jelt, | 838. a. ni^fior^ebK^ 

P. Ot Herod. Tii. 104. h^4ms 9ex4ii9rou C 

meaning of each word, 'prick to hear, andpron^ to obey yotir or 
nieal exprsssion, X. saya. tL 34. d, bi4mt we lH o Hu 

. GkAFm XIL— <«•) 8<«^^r«f— « Aovm^ dieeoloed: W% \»? 
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i 

i form below, /rci^ l/AtAXc 9mkif9 ^$m ' when ks wa» 0h(mt ta ftart fimii 






conductors* ^kpiffToaihit SchoL 4w\ rl KotpSp^vi^ t4Xi|» rkt iifx4»^ 

•to the autkorUies* U.*toA public hearing: Gf. K. ad L 90, who apkiat it 
bj ' die B^emog/ 

(6.) rtriiciiietfia. Simplj impliee that Perielet' propoeitioa wm omtM, 
DOt that anj eontraxy Tote was proposed. l^frrporffiyUMfr, *mom thai the % 
Laccimmanitmi had taken thefieU: w^U hno^aau The aoriai 

inftnitire— ' without a hearing^ The phrase is obserrable in oonaexion with 
Miitth. L%StUne^ Irciec. 

(c.) <ri« %l9 4 4m^^« <ct.\. The tn simplj iatroduete the aaTiiig of 
Melesippus, as ia Herodotus, pasdm. Hudson compares Yiig. JSm, it. 1699 

nie dies primus lethi primusqne malonim 
Causa fuit. 

Aristophanes had this passage also in view in the Fax, 435, aooording to tho 

Scholiast^ 

a^rMowrn e^6fua$m tV t^ hl^fo^ 



Gott. compares Horn. t. 63 ; Xen. Hell, n. ii. 13 ; Valckenir ad Herod, t. 
97 ; SalL Jug, itt Ik if (jccre jct.\. Obserre the change of 

subject. re^f Iwwiat^tL ad c. 9. b.— 'M« whole ^ their 

cavalry,' 

CaAPna XIIL — (a.) ^okktyofilwttp Is rhp Ie9fi6p, The preposition 
4s refers to a Terb of motion, connected with a verb of rest, when preTiona 
motion is implied. So in Latin, ' abdo me in Italiam.' So h$pol(tir, ^weytiptu^^ 
a\l(9irf is. See notes, i. 51. b. 65. b. ar^ariiy6s — * minister qfwar,' 

Niebubr compares the re-election of Pericles year after jear to that of Lorenao 
the Magnificent at Florence year after year to the post of Gonfaloniere. CI e. 
65. Zinnros air^s, Cf. Hom. IL x. 495, 

fiil wokkdnis — ' nefortel properly, ' as qften happens,* It has this force after 
<i, lk¥ fi'fi^ 7ya fA'fi, wnpaXlwp ical /a^ Z'p^a'p — 'pass by without 

injuring,* Justin (liL 7) says it was actually done. Cf. Tac Hist, r. 13, 
* Sicut Cerialis agroe Tillasque Civilis intactoe, mo^ arte <{i/CMm, sinebat.* So 
Coriolanus. Fabius's lands were spared by Hannibal (Lit. ii. 39, zzii. 
23). G. rh A719 i\aiw9tp. Ct i. 117. ^p tipa fi^ 

ijf^amatp . . . h^liiaip — *«» the possible event ff their not ravaging.* ipn 
implies that there existed some ground for snch an inference. See also Jelf, 
g 887. i. Matth. I 519. oUlas, Cf. Xen. iffto^. Tii. 4. 

ith x*^fbs lx*t^* A metaphor £rom driring^ ' to have well in hand,* Matth. 
i S«o. 

(6.) ra 9h voWJb rev wo\4^0¥ yvAp^^f n,r,\,'^* that superiority in war 
as a general rule is the result <^ skiU and superabundance of resoureu,* 

(c) upoaUvrmw klnneaimv rnXivrmw n.^.K-^* since the avirage {M t^ 
ttohh) gsarlgrevenm amounted to,* kc The original amount levied was46otalents, 
B.C. 477, Thue. L 96. The money was paid to the HellenotamiA at Delos, which 
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WM then the treaiuiy, n^itMr. The treasure was remoTed ftom Delos to Athens 
during the lifetime, and with the concurrence, of Aristides, who had adjusted 
the original lery (C. Nop. in Tit. 3). Wachsmuth supposes this to have been 
dooe B.C. 461, 01. 79. 4. Pericles was appointed the superintendent (r. Biod. 
sii. 38), as at his instigation, or that of tlie Saniians, the treasury was remoTed ; 
and hj a despotic decree, passed apparently at his suggestion, the amount was 
imised to 600 talents. Towards the close uf the reign of Philip it was raised to 
laoo talents ; and the management of it was entrusted to the orator Lyeurgus, 
who, like Pericles, defrayed out of it the expenses of restoring and improving 
the public buildings. Grote considers these 600 talents to be equal to about 
138,000/. (cf. Died. zii. 40). Artv r^f AXXift wpoc69ov—i.e. fopol, 

WXf, wwniitoori, rifiiifUKra, the furoUtot^, or ' tax on resident aliens/ the 
rerenues from the minen at Laurcium (for which see Boeckh*s dissertation at 
the end of his Pub, Eeam,^ Orote ▼.71 sg.). Cf. Xen. Anab, riL 1. 17. 
rk ykp vXffio'ra • . . fi^pia iy4¥tro. The buildings erected or restored by 
Cimon and Pericles might easily hare cost this sum. Cimon built the temple 
of Theseus, the Bionysiac theatre, the sto» and gymnasium, and embellished 
the academy, the agora, and other parts of the city, though this Plutarch says 
he did at his own expense. Pericles completed the fortifications left unfinished 
by Cimon, rebuilt many temples and buildings which the Persians had de- 
stroyed, and erected the temple of Eleusis, the Parthenon, and the Propylsa. 
The last building was one of the noblest in Greece ; it was fire years in erecting, 
and cost 101 a talents « 460,000/. (t. Harpocrat in toc.). The whole was of 
Pentelic marble, and the size of the blocks was enormous (t. Pans. i. 11, 4 ; 
Aristoph. Eguit, 1 316). It was commenced in the archonship of EuthymeneG— 
the architect was Mnfsicles (t. Smith's Geoff, Diet, art. Athena; Miiller*8 
Ane, Art, { ioq. 3 ; Wordsworth's Greece, p. 136). ^f IlorUaiar. 

From ii. 70. b. we learn that they had then spout 2000 talents on the siege, and from 
iii. 17, that 3000 hoplites were engaged in the blockade, each of whom received 
two drachms a-day. ikpy»pto» iwi^'ftfiov — * arffentum tignatum! . 

Coined money, as opposed to bullion, iify^ptw Anifiaw (ri. 8), aurum infectum, 
and aurum factum in o'lrc^, AnU^furro, iydXfMrm, ^tc The first stamper of 
Grecian coins is said to haro been Pheidon the Argire. The oldest Greek 
coins to which a date can be unhesitatingly assigned, are the silver medals 
of Alexander the First of Macedon, minted about the year of the battle of 
Marathon (v. Cardwell, am Caws, Lect. t. p. 110; Wordsworth's Greeee, 

p. 117). 

(if.) hph ff lt•6^^'§aertdyieneUs used in puUicproctinons and games* Of 
these spectacles Pericles was very fond, as one great engine of political power 
(t. PluL in vit XX,: Acl fi4p rum 94aM wamtyvpadiw {| kwrimrv % vo^vi^ir cZm« /ai^ 
XOif^ftspt h iarti). These sacred vessels (iro/nrtia) were kept in the Pom* 
peium, a building near the Piraic gate, and probably chosen for this purpose 
as the most suitable place near the road to the Pineeus. Cf. Paus. Ait, L 1 ; 
Harpocrat. in v. vo/AVfio, Demosthenes, e, Androt, p. 615. Psusanias says some 
of these processions were annual, others at longer intervals. Leake and MuUer 
suppose the Panathenaa are alluded to ; Forchhammer, the Kleusinian ffvtiraL 
The orator Lycurgus is said to have furnished vases and other ornaments 
nad drsMsa ibr the Pknathenaic proceasioni. CL Paui. AtL L^^\ "SVoiu^MlU 
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Lycurg, vnvKu, Mi}8iirdL The Scholiast mentioDt the dlTer-fooCed 

thxoM of Xenei, and the golden adnaees of Maidonins, whieh appears to 
hate been worth 3000 darics. (Bern. ado. Tknoe, p. 741.) C£ Herod. Tiit 
90, iBsch. Per; 466. For the grammatical oonetruction of r aXirrwr, tee Jelf, 
780. b. rm9 tkXXmp Upmp. The commentaton difbr as to 

whether these words refer to sacred vegsiU, or to temple*, Arnold main- 
tains that they can only mean the UUier, Bloomf. and Fdppo eziend the aease, 
and Kriigor clearly shows from Xenophon (Hett. i. 7. S3), Appiaa (ii« p. 613), 
and Isocrates (riiL ia6), that the sense need not be restricted. 
4li9^pym¥Ta^ — * if they should be absolutely excluded* from all rerenne arising 
from these things — tribute, offerings, &e. «^Ti|f r^s ieov. 

This was the famous chiyselephantine statue of Athena, executed by the hand 
of Phidias himself. It was twenty-six cubits, or nearly forty feet, high. SeboL 
ad Arist Pae, 588. Philoehorus reckons the moTcable drapery at lour talenti 
more than Thucydides, and by some the weight is placed e^en at fifty (Diod. 
xii. 40, where Wesseling considers Philoehorus' statement to be the most pro* 
bable, the others using round numbers). For a full account of the statue, see 
Miiller's Ancient Art, ( 113 ; Smith's Geog. Diet. srt. Athens^ and Diet, ef 
Biogr, s.t. Phidias, iii. 150 ; Cramer, r. a, p. 330, Plin. H, N, zxzn. | 5. it, 
Silltg. The statue was finished and dedicated B.& 438. 
ffra9fA6w. See Jelf, { 578. 

(e.) x^v^^ev kw4^0o¥ — *aurum coctum* *r^ned gold' {T%«og. 449, 
Herod, i. 50). Oppoeed to white gold, KwiAs xpve-^y, i,e, alloyed with silTer ; 
£r. cifw, ooquo ; cf. ButL Irr, V, p. 1 14. Cramer oilculates the value of this gold 
at more than 1 50,000/. sterling of our money, ii. p. 197. Poppo considers it equal 
to ten times the ralue of silver. Cf. Bockh, P. (Ee, i. p. 479 and 23, Qrote yi. 
p. 163. Lachares appropriated the gold (Pans. i. xxr. 5). 
W9piatp9r6¥ may refer either to the statue or the gold, * capable qf having the' 
gold detached,* or ' capable f^ being detached* BL and T. K. A. prefer the 
latter, Poppo and Hriig. the former sense. XP^M**^** ^^^ 

causal dative. rmr wap* lva^(ir — * the men who manned the ram* 

parts,* sing, for plur., ' the line 0/ battlements* or mtiieT the termination implies 
the plural, just as we might say the ' coping ' for the line of ' coping-stones.' Cf. 
^iJiueir, ch. 14. a. ; Horn. H. xii. 381 ; Blonif. ad ^sch. 8, c, Theb, 30, Ag. 
37a ; Arist. Ach. 7a, wapk r^r llwok^uf i¥ ^pvr^ Karatulfuros ; Herod, ix. 7 ; 
Thuc ir. 115, vii. 18. i^^Kaceor — ' were on garrison dutg' 

(/.) fitToUwir. Only the richest resident aliens, probably the lererekus, 
served as bwKtrai, They mostly served on board ship. (See Poppo, who quotes 
Bockh's Inscrip, i. p. 306.) Cf. c. 31. h. L ; i. 143 ; iii. 16. These kortXcIf 
ranked after the wp6itrQi, needed no wpoerdriis, and paid no /trroUctor, L. and 
S. Cf. Clinton, F, H, ii. 389. rev ^uK^pmov relxovs. 

The Pbaleric or Southern wall (as the Peirsac was sometimes called the 
Northern wall, Plat. Bep, iv. p. 440), formed one of the legs (w4\ii, Diod. 
Sic xiv. ; so Mrya^.K& cicikii, Arist T^gsist. 1170), or as the Latin writers call 
them, the arms (braehia, Liv. xxxi. 16) of the Pinseus. It ran nearly doe 
south to Plialerum, convequeutly not parallel to the other two. By ovrov rev 
icvkXov, Thuc means the circuit of the walls of the astu itselt The part 
guarded was forty-three stadia; the space between the long wall and tha 
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Fhalerie wns left undefended. Col. Leake says the outiv or Pireio wall alone 
needed guarding, that being the only direction by which an enemy oould ad- 
vance. To the 8. and R of Athena there waa no pansage but by a cireuitoua 
and diflBcult pasa between the city and Mount Hymettua. The two long walla 
ran in a 8.W. direction to Pimeua, parallel to, and at a diatance of 550 feet 
from, each other. The whole subject of these namea is exceedingly compli- 
cated ; perhaps from a misconception of a passage in Harpocration (s. r. Si^ 
1U999 rc(xevf ). It seems, after a careful examination of the different passages, 
that the following statement may reconcile the conflicting opiniona. The two 
original walls were the Plralb and Plialoric, called rvspectiToly rh fiofuai^ and 
T^ i^MT Tffixet. These were commenced during the exile of Cimon, b.c. 457, 
and completed the following year. Haring thus far succeeded in carrying his 
plans, Pericles, some time between this date and the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war, uiged the Athenians to build the interrening wall. 
Socrates we know (Plat Gory. p. 455) was present at the aasembty when he 
pressfd his scheme. The object was to render the communication between the 
dty and Piraeeus quite secure. This intervening wall was called rh 9iiL fU^w 
Ttixef, and in reference to this the Piraie wall was called rh tfyi&^9. But very 
fn^qnently in later times the term of i^mt rfixet originally applied to the 
Phaleric, was given indiscriminately to this intermediate wall from its relatiTa 
position to theiVroflc. After the erection of this intermediate wall, the Phaleric 
was suffered to fidl into decay, as we hear of the destruction of ttco long walls 
by the Lacedemonians (Xen. Hdl, iL a), and Gonon after the battle of Cnidus 
probably restored but two. Their foundations may still be traced in many 
parts. Cfl Cramer, ii. pp. 3'>* >^- 347 » Smith's G(og, Diet. art. Athenas; 
Leake*s Topoffr, p. 351, and Forclihammer*s essay; quoted by Smith; Clinton, 
F. H, iL 394. rev wpiictcBat — ' that tkey would outlatt the 

war* Hobbea. 

CHAPnoi XIV.— («.) arara^icffv^. Cf. ad i. 10, ii. 5 ; Isocr. Areop,c, ao. 
ira^aipovyrtf r^y ^Ckmciw—* taJInng down ami carrying into th$ city (for 
datKOfdtomo refers to this also) tke woodtn framework and weather'ioardimy q^ 
their hou$u* Part of the ravaging an enemy's land consisted in the destruction 
of these buildings. Cf, Herod, i. 17, who, speaking of Alyattes* invasion of the 
^lilesian territory, says, cMifiara t4 iwl rStr hypAp offre iun4$aXXM^, otrt 
imitarfni, o9r9 06pat Mavm. Cf. Xen. Anab. ii. a. 16, vJi hiwh rmf titumv 
{vAo, and vii. 4. i. E0/3oiair. Cf. L 13. 114. rkt 

pi^^vs rkt 4wtK§tfi4was, Atalnnta (which they afterwards fortified as a 
garrison, c. xxxii. a), the Petalia, iEgina, Macris, &c. i^wdcradf 

(what precedes), /itrtufdarmru, ii. xvi., ' a broaking up 0/ their e$tablishment» and 
rtmoving deewhert^ so viL 75 ; an unusual sense, copied by Dion Caas. and 
Appian. B. Its usual application in Herodotus is to the removal of the inhabi- 
tants of a conquered city to the country of their victors, and their replacement 
by settlers sent from their own ooontiy, as in tho case of JE^na by the Atha- 
niana, Samaria by Shalmaneser, Ut, QL Herod. L 177, vii« 1 18, ix. 106, &e. 

CsAPrBB XV^o.) kr4pm9 i^aKKov. For % h4po». Cf. K. ad L 3$. 1>. 
iftart 9 4fi2r /mUAst Mpmv, nark v^Xei t. 8ta\io« Vx. ^« «oiQii&»nl^ 
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twelre. «r p v r a r c 7a — * town haUa* The frfnrrarccSvr wai Um mark of a 

distinct state or independent ciTil community. The common alc«r>fir« wm 
here (hence derired by some from np^t rttfUSow), and stood in the same rslation 
to the national as the 4<rr(a to the domestic home (lir. xlL ao, * penetzale 
nrbis;' Thirlwall's Greeer, iii. 12a). 

(6.) 'E^ffvtf'irloi. C£ Platon. Menex, p. 339 ; Flnt. vit, Tiei. p. 49. 
4finclk9wC9 — *eame to the throne,* lit. * became king,' Cf. Herod, u, a. 
/Acr4 roif (vrtrov. CdPoppo. * Wko to polUiealsagadtyaddtd gnat power* 
Cf. Dion. HaL Ant, p. 8a, fwrA rev Zpoffrripiov koL (vrrr^f. ri^ 

/SovXff vr ^pia. The centres of municipal goTemment, town eomneUs, so to speak, 
though of course the analogy is imperfect P9^opi4wow9 

(t. ad i. 58, ii. ay) — ' continuing to possess and occupy, and reap tKefruUs^ re^ 
KUffwohf ^^tp. The union effected by Theseus had no relation to residenes, 
but merely incorporation into one political body, Athens being made the 
supreme seat of goremment. Cf. Wordsworth's Greece, p. 99. 
(tfi^rtXe^rrwir. Strangely explained by Dr. Arnold as — * oontirihuting to U' 
It surely refers to ' forming one portion of a political union or stale by paying 
joint taxes to it' So Kriiger, * staatlichen Genossenschaft' Cf. It. 76. 
{vi'olicia. Hudson considers this festival to be equivalent to the /iereUia, 
celebrated on the loth day of Hecatombeeon. [Or perhaps we may say mora 
correctly that what in Thucydides' time was called (weiicia was called in Plu- 
tarch's days iieroUia, Plut in tnt, Tkes, xziv. 1.] It waa originally diatinot 
from, but afterwards identical with, the Panathenea. 

(c) 8i|/iortX9. K Cf. Bockb, i. aaS. htfurtXri, that for which the 
v^Aii furnishes the victims ; hifiorucd, for which the S^/tos (or S^/«ei). 
' OK vyLTt i y. The Olympeium was one of the most ancient buildings in Athens, 
and was said to have been founded by Deucalion (Paus. Attie, 1. xviiL 8). 
Peisistratus raised a magnificent structure on the site of the old building, but 
did not live to finish it After the expulsion of Hippias it remained untouched 
for 400 years; the prejudices against the Peisistratidae, as Mure observes, 
probably operating against its completion. Antiochus Kpiphanes contemplated 
its completion, but it vras eventually finished by Hadrian, who was present at 
its dedication. (Spartian, in vit, Hadr,) It contained a chryselephantine statue 
of Jupiter. Its site is still indicated by sixteen gigantic Corinthian columns of 
^vhite marble, to the S.E. of the Acropolis, near tho right bank of the Ilissua. 
'J*bey are the largest columns now standing in Europe. [See the authorities in 
Cramer, ii. 324, and Smith, Geog, Diet, art Athenes, a89.] Cf. Wordsworth's 
Greece, p. 159. TlvOiov (cf. vi. 54) stood near the Olympeium. Cf. Cramer, 
ii. p. 326. r^f. Surnamed icavpoTp6^s, Hudson. 4p Alfipatt, 

Limnsd was a district south of the Acropolis. Cramer considers this temple 
identical with the Leneum (ii. 326). Cf. Harpocrat in v.; Arist Ban, a 18. 
The Dionysiac theatre stood, close to it (Leake, Topogr. p. 54). Poppo quotes 
Schneider Jk Re Scented, p. 44. *Kw99arnpii»pt. This festival (distinct 

from the Lentsa and rural Dionysia,Bockh and Wachsmuth) was celebrated on 
the nth, 12th, and 13th of Anthesterioa. The lath (el x^') ^m the principal ' 
day (Wachsm. iL ^$4, sq. and 286). Cf. Demosth. c. Nemr, p. 1371 ; Schneidar, 
* u. s. ; Clinton, iu 33a ; Donaldson's Gk, Theat, p. 132. 

(tf.) Kfipjf • , • *1L999tkKfei9^ Hudson conaidem that the ipithnt immj. 
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is not to be taken literally, but as equiralent to voKimpoAif^ (as Cratinua 1^^ 
Tsets. chiL riiu 184, calls it), as Virgil says of Timavns, which has bat aeren 
mouths, ' undo per ors nowm * {.£m, L 245). 80 Schol. ad Arist. Ejuii, $%%, 
MmB^KdupmnuMf ero/im, Harpocrat. s.T. itn^twt. and Kovrpo^Spot, where see 
Valesius* note ; Paus. i. idr, i. ; Plin. ff, N. it, y, and Bekker's Ckandei, ii. 
460. This fountain of Calliirhod was the only spring water used for drinking 
by the Athenians, all the rnet being too salt and brackish for that purpose. A 
fountain near this spot still retains the name of Kalliroi, and GoL Leake says it 
is still resorted to as the only spot in the neighbourhood fiimishing sweet water 
( Tifpoff, p. 47). The natural sources wem eorered by some kind ot building, and 
fitted with nine pipes, by the Peisistratidtt. Enneaerunos was therefore its 
ttrekiitetMnU name^ the tpring being called CallirrhoB (Stat TKeh, xii. 619, 
' Callirrhod nories errantibus undis*); It flows from a ridge of rocks crossing 
the bed of the Uissus, from which it was distinct ; seren of theae orifloes are 
still risible. [▼. Smith, Ofog, Diet, AthensB, 191 ; Cramer, ii. 338.] 
^jccirei — * ik4 nun qftkat day* v^Xit. K. et T. 18. 10 ; Arist. 

^ *45. 4*7. 

CHAPnoi XVL— elr. Epanalepsis, from ch. xir. rf Ivl veX^ 

■nut be taken a^jectiTtly — ' the hng-firotraeUd ruidenM.* •Ik^^^i — 

*m the then prtvailing manner o/limny, in their own towmekipe tn tMe cauntryt 
the Atkeniane participated* The unusual construction of a dative after 
Iterttxev instead of a genitire, is yariously explained by commentators ; but a' 
datire after the uncumpounded lAerk in the sense of local union or community 
is common enough (Jelf, | 636. ii. b, and | 64a b.). Poppo produces two 
instances of a dat. after Keumr^lp from Demosthenes, and the Scholiast simply 
explains it as an antiptosis, which is most natural Barer would supply the 
preposition ^i^, ' had a share in.' Abresch. says it is an independent datire » 

* quod attinet ad.' Kriiger supposes an omission. varoi jci9 0'f f — * moet of 
tktm having been born or bred in the eountrg, or having eettled and lived there, 
they and ail their familit$: Cf. Thirlwall, iii. laa. poi f^Zims. 
A litotes — * with great reluetanee* /itrayarrii^tif. An idtii 
exactly conveyed by the French ' demSnager* ArtiXiy^^rts — 

* wieder hergeetellt,* K., implying that they had ' re-coUocted round them all their 
ancient comforts and rillas, £&rm and out^buildings, household furniture and 
deeoratioos, farm stock,* &c Cfl Isocr. Areop. ao. ft^^ as 
Thirlwall remarks (u. s.), * though the incorporation of the Attic townships hafl 
for ages extinguished their political independence, it had not interrupted their 
religioMM traditions, or eflBM^ed the peculiar features of their local worehip* Bl. 
compares Aristoph. Pax, 574. 8 fair ay impliea 'changing their honm^ 
as well as their way <^ life,* 

CHAFnoi XVn.— (a,) olie4^««f— 'AaI dweUinge rf their own to go to* 
The whole number of housM in Athens has been reckoned at about ten thoueand, 
a, Xan. Hell, il 3. 24; Mem, iii. 6. 14; (Boon, riiL as. Most of these 
were small and incommodious (see Bekker s Charielee, quoted abore^ none 
abore one story high, constructed either of a framework of wood (j^<6KaMfvk'^^ tJ^ 
Vibanit bricks, Eren those of Thomistoclea, Axiatidea^ laii C\ibmel^'««c% ^cvrj 
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ordinaxy buildings (Demosth. c. Ari$ioer, p. 689 ; Otynth, iii. p. 35. 6). Their 
inaigDifieance is shown by the small prices they fetched, t.«. f.om three or 
fire miDn to iso; fifty minis was a considerable price (Bockh, P. £1 p. 66). 
The infinz of a rural population (Aehamae alone furnishing probably a popula- 
tion of is,ooo, not including slares) into a city already containing 120,000 
persons according to 6linton, or 192,000 according to Leake, must haT« been 
most distressing. Of. Clinton, F, H, ii. 387, Leake, p. 618, and Bockh, p. 30, 
who fixes the population of the city and harbours at 180,000 (Smith, art.' 
Athens, p. 622). rk ip^fiu — * plaoe$ void 0/ building ' 'EXcv^iWew. 

The temple of B^m^tftr and Persephond, where the lesser Eleusinian mysteries 
were celebrated (Pans. AU. ziy.). It probably stood in an island of tho 
Ilissus, a retired spot, where foundations are still discernible (Leake, p. 115 ; 
Cramer, ii, 339). rh Tltkn^yiicip, A spot originally inhabited 

by the Pelasgians who fortified the Acropolis, and £rom which they were 
expelled because they plotted against the Athenians. It was applied not only 
to a portion of the walls, but a space of ground below. It is placed by Leake 
and most authorities at the N.W. angle of the Acropolis, the south side being 
called Cimonium (Smith, Athene, p. 266; Cramer, ii. 332, and cf. SchoL 
Arist. Av, >33; Herod, r. 64, iL 51, ▼!. 137; Paus. i. 28. 3; Thuo. ir. 109; 
Heyseh. r. UtXaayuc^, and Smith, art. Pelasgi. &^7^r— * unoeeupi$d^* 

Orote, n. 173 ; 'untrodden,* Thirlw. iii. p. 123. . ^(^ir^tfi^— 

* was blocked up with buUdiMgi — ' impletum fuit habitaturis,' Bar. OL Soph. 
(Ed. C, 27 ; Reissig. 

(&.) y§w4ff$ai. So. loKovffiw. K. Kar^^ictvdcapro—'ridUetem 

sieh hauilieh ein* K. Xen. Cyr, yiL 5. 37, and see Arnold's note. 
rStw TttxAp, Cf. Arist Eq» 793 (Bergk), eueoGi^ ip ttut vitfdUvai^i ml 
Tvro^ts irol wfr/iBlou, 

(c.) ix^pV^* — 'faeste* K. Properly applied to the measure of content of 
a vessel. Herod, i. 51, A fi^t^ xpi6ffwt {Kffftrrip) . . . xttpiwf iifi^opdas 4(«co^evf. 
Xen. Anab, i. r. 6. tvr^pow 84— 'a< a time coneiderabljf tuAse- 

gttent' irarayti/ii/it i^oi — ' having portioned out among themeetvee' 

^vfifidxovf — e,g, Thessalians, &c. ; r. ii. 22. ip re^^ 

ira^ao'iccv^f. See Jelf, | 442. 6, and Arnold's notes on riiL 5. i. 

Chaftbb XVIII. — (a.) Olpcft^, When the name of a place is defined as 
belonging to such a country governed by a preposition, the country usually heu 
tlie article, the place not. So i. 1 1 1, itrrpiirwaw r^t ectf'0^i|r M ^dpaaXor. 
K. This was not the demus near Marathon, but a town near Eleutherte, and 
on one of the roads from Attica into Bceotia. It belonged to the tribe Hippo- 
thoontis. (Herod, v. 74 ; Hsrpocrat in t. ; Sophocles ap. Strsb. viii. p. 375.) 
Its exact site is not agreed upon by topographers. Sir W. Gell identifies it 
with Gypto Castro. Grote (yi. p. 170, n.) supposes Archidamos marched over 
Geraneia, and fell into this road in order to receive the Boeotian contingent. 
Wordsworth's Greece, p. 28. Cf. Plat. Protag. { i ; Wesseling ad Diod. Sic 
iv. 6o. ^pevpi^ — *agarrieonedfort' Archidamus probably 

thought it unsafe to have so strong a fortress on his rear or fiank. 0. 
6wlre learaXi/Soi. The optative of indefinite frequenqr. KmaKefAfidpew ia 
>used without the aocosativs in the sense of broiling. 
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(6.) HKKmt. Either simply « m other way;' or better ttill, '/ruUkssly, to 
mo purpote* * in a way other than the right! See Buttmao, LexUogus, and L. 
and S. Lex, on the Homeric nee of the word. ioifjfmyfl ie Tariomlj 

explained by the oonunenUtors : i. 'A hrmgmg the war about* Poppo. 
a. • While the war woe a^atheriny* Bale. 3. *In the oongrou held to deliherate 
^m the war* B. The first seems the best interpretation ; it may include the getting 
together ereiything necessary or serriceable for the prosecation of the war, 
snch as troops, ships, stores, &c, and the words of Thncydides jnst below seem 
to confirm this, iwtMj re pnttk4yrro 6 erpairit. ^«rifier4* The 

Tariety of words used to express the inaction and dilatoriness of Axchidamns it 
noticeable— #nfMii^, fX^^*'^'* Moxicis, fi/AXtfO'if , mB^pa. See the note in 
Hr. Shil]eto*8 * Thucydidee or Grote^ p. 10, on this 'restless lore of change in 
the nse of words and constmctions,' and L 38. e. 

(c.) Zik vdxoys. See Jelf, | 617. i. 3. Ay€«x<i^' AsM aloqf; 

*kepi fuiet' C. TiL 48. e^ Tiii. 94. b. ; Xen. HdL i. Ti. 14. 

• 

CHAPrBB XIX.— (a.) va^ay lh4aw~~* having tried every eoneeivahle form of 
attack* Of . ad i. 109. ' rev 94po¥t iral ro5 atrov AK/iiC^rTet— 

* when the eummer wot at ite height and th$ com ripe' T.K.A., is. the end of 
May according to Kruger ; the end of June, Arnold ; the middle of June^ Orote 
and Niebnhr. Col. Leake says the harrest begins about June 10^ and doei not 
end before July ao, or the beginning of August 

(6.) 'EXtv^ira. Eleusis, though a place of considerable importance, was 
classed among the Attic derai (Pans. Alt, 38, SchoL ad Soph. (B, 0. 1050), and 
belonged to the tribe Hippothoontis. The hero eponymus had a chapel in 
its ricinity. It had a citadel of some strength, comprised within the precincts 
of the temple of Dim^t^r (Lir. zzxi. 25). It is now an inconsiderable Tillage, 
retaining its name of Lesina. The temple which had been burnt by the Per- 
sians was rebuilt by Ictinus, the architect of the Buthenon, under the adminis- 
tration of Pericles. The bust of the colossal statue of the goddess is now in the 
British Museum, haying been brought to England in i8oa. Cramer, iL 360, 
pq., and the authorities there quoted. Wordsworth's Greece, p. 8i. 
Bpid^tor weZlor took its name from the demus Thria or Thrio, ii. si (r. ad 
i. 1 14). Cf. Herod, yiii. 7. 65 ; Athen. Ti. 66 ; Strab. iz. p. 395. It was about 
three miles N JL of Eleusis. 'Pt (revs. These were two salt lakes 

near the shore, on the right bank of which ran the sacred road, the ancient road 
from Eleusis to Athens. They were supposed to come from the Euripus of Cbalcis, 
and being sscred to D^At^r and {Persephon^, none but priests were allowed 
to fish in them (Pans. AU. 38 ; Oell ap. Cramer, ii. 356). • The straight road 
itom Thria led directly to Athens, across the ridge of Mount JElgaleos ; bat 
Archidamus turned off to the westward, learing that mountain on his right 
vntil he came to Xropeia, where he crossed a portion of the line of JEgaleoa 
OTsr to Aehanus. He was here about sersn miles from Athens.'— Grots, ?L 175. 
Alyikettw, BOW Soaramanga, a continuation of Coiydallus, rises abore the eoaat, 
•trstehing northwards into the interior of Attica. Prom its summit Xsnet 
watched tho battle of Salamis (Herod, riil 90 ; Demost 0. Timoer. p. 466). 
Kpwveiat. For the old reading neapewims, cf. SchoL ad Arift Ejuit. 80. 
'Ax^ft^^t* A eha n u s, the chief of the Attic demi« with a popvlatioi& of 
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11,000, fiimished 3000 hoplitea to the Athenian «nnj. It wtc abont ■ixtj 
stadia from Athens, which agrees with the sitoation of Menida, when eztmiaiTa 
ruins are still Tisible. It gave its name to one of the gates of Athens, the Pylae 
AchamicB. It was flourishing as well by its 00m, wines and oliyes (the i^, 
too, was said to hare been first discovered here, Pans. AU. 3a), as by its paen- 
liar abundance of charcoal burning from the forests of ilex on theneighboiiriog 
hills. The Achamians were celebrated for their sturdy ndour even ia tha tame 
of Pindar, *Axd(Mm Mpopts, Pind. Nem, ii. 15. Ct Azistoph. Jckmm. pass, 
and (with Elmaley'a note), r. 1 79 sq. : 

wptefivrmi Tint 
Cf. Wordsworth's Oreeee^ p. 85, sq. JcatfcC^fif rei iu Ct ad c 

• •• 

zui. a. 

OBAPnB XX.-— (a.) Tp^iijh-'demff%^"ohfecl,* i^Bokf. The 

usual meaning of this word in Herodotus and Thucyd. is 'mountain paas' 
(Herod, riu 171. f; Xen. Anab. i. a. ai, HIM, t. 4. 48 ; Thuc iii. 11 a, 
IT. 83. 127). In a doubtAil passage, viii. 31, it means apparently 'an attack.' 
Does it mean here ' in this invasion of Attica ' ? If so, it is, Poppo observea» aa 
unusual instance of the dative <^ ivm^ like the Latin adventu, to ces iu , dee. 
rt^rtiri. Abstract for concrete, as e. 8 and ai. wtpiiSt ir rfuf^lrsi. 

See Jelf, { 687. i, where the notion is not of permitting something alrsotfjf 
extUing, but something which may sxisi. , 

(6.) iiw4i¥riicap abrf. The more usual constructian of this rerb is with 
h and M, with an aocusatire, as iv. 77. 89, vii. i . aa. 35. It occurs again 
with the dative, iv. 78. c, lud rort wop€vofi4p^ nbr^ kwufrhvorrn^ P. I 

4wir4il9i9t i¥vrparowti^v^ni, Cf. Jelf, | 677, a, obs. i. The object, of 
the infinitive made into the subject of the verb. So Herod, iz. 7, IfrrngSf^^rar^ 
iffriw ifAtux^^aff^mi rh Bptdrtop wf8(or. So Eurip. Pkcm, 739 ; Mppol, 369 ; 
Herod, vi. loa. 

(0.) crdcts — 'a division' {pfftding or oourueU), Ct iiL a. e, iSIf Mpeg 
tcanik vriffuft and vii. $0. So lunk (vrrdb'ffif in the following chap. In e. sziL 
it has a somewhat different meaning, q. v. Cf. iEsch. P. V. aoo. 

Chapteb XXL — (a.) nXci^Toariicra. Cf. ad i. 107 sad 114. 
e^i«C«* Cf. ad c six. and i. 114. /Atfunifi^iroi Irt. Jelf, 804. 8. 

After the verbs yAiufmua^ ol8a, ^0^, et similia, instead of a tmbstantival clause 
introduced by 8ri or At, there not unf^uently follows an adverbial clause with 
fcf (Pbet liiAos, ^ca). This appears to arise from some ellipse, as rev xp^'^t 
which the voy notion of mumary implies (Xen. Cyr. L 6. 8 ; Plat Memr. 
p. 79 D ; Soph. (Ed. Tyr. si 33). So sometimes in Latin, memini quum darsm ; 
Tidi quum prodiret ; audivi enm quum dioeret The use of <l after such verba 
as 0avf<iC«i &c, is similar. rr^avf . Jelf, § 604. a. With veiba 

oi coming and going^ that whereby the person comes or is accompanied is in 
the dative ; generally ooUeetive nouns, as arpar^, 9r4k^, vkifiei, or their eoBi- 
plemeats, as vrpmriiruu. Oi. Tfano. i. loa, Xen. Qrr. L 4. 17. 
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wti^Oiipai v^9 iipax^p^^i^* See Jelf, 545. 3. Cf.Thttci. is6,lmrrrpcyi- 

(b,) (vo'rio'ffif. ImL dreuli, eoncili abala, * forming tumultuoui oaHnMaget* 
SeeBloomfiold's collection of eimilnr pA^sages by later imitaton, and c. Ixxxviii., 
m996pM99t 8ri kotA 9^ o^our ^wnffr^voi i^fiourr9, Orote ef. Enrip. Seradi 
416, Androm. 1077. 

(«•) X^il^M*^^7*'* Cf* Tin. I. Apyiiro. The reading of the 

beat MSS. for tf^^re. 80 nnnaual a word could not have been admitted bj 
niatake, and the use of ifji in the sense of 'a passionate impulse/ and 
tvopyiirms, without any passionate impulse,' i. iss, are quite Tfaueydidean, 
T. K. A. Dr. Arnold aays these words are added because different persons 
xan to listen to different prophecies, each chooeing thoee which encouraged his 
own opinions, or accorded with his own feelings, ipydtt occurs, though rarely, 
in the actire, K. £1^ kxpoa^Bai, We must supply ^iqpeArre 

from hcpt/aa^uu The rerb being placed in the dependmt^ and not the prinapal ' 
clause, must be supplied to the principal clause in the number and person re- 
qniied by its subject. Jelf, | 895. 3. o&ic 4Kaxi^r^9 ^olpaw. See 

dL ziz. sup., note on Achams. kwiipiBtcro, So tur4mpQ$f chap. viii. 

imditiCmw, A mixed idea of blame and reproach, B. ' They omgnljf reproached 
Aim;' perhaps better, *reviUd kirn a» a coward;' i.e, Cleon and his fellows 
(Orote, Ti. 177). ^vc^i^oi. Jelf, § 885, obs. a. The oratio 

obliqua used to mark that a statement is made, not as by the writer himself as 
a fact, but as passing in his own or another person's mind,' ' quod exereiium 
mom edueeret (e mente Achamensium).' Soph. Track, 903, icpitij^ lavr^p ftf^a 
Itil riM drihoi, .£sch. P. V. 103. 

CnAmn XXII. — (a.) oft rk tpicrei. A meiosis for xairdf ^porovrras, 
4KK\iiffiaw r< o&K /vo(<i o^9h ^6\Koyop» This, as minister of war, 
P«*ric]es had the power of doing ; cf. c. lix. ^iXXayor vot^^as, fri 8* i^rpar^t^ 
and Plut. Perid. xxxiii. This power of convoking the ecclesia was shared with 
the Btratcgi by the prytaneis ; and cf. iv. 118, and Schoman dc Comitiis, c. ir. p. 
6x. But besides this power of calling a meeting, the strategus had also tlie 
power o{ preventing or poeiponing those regular meetings which commonly took 
place at fixed times, i.e, four times in each prytaneia. IdXKorfos is the generic 
term, i^. any public meeting inyested with an authorised character; inkk^in is 
the tpfcific assenbly. Cf. Grote, yi. pp. 178 and aa6. E. quotes Plat. Gorg, 
p. 456, ir itutXiqffi^ I ir HxXp ruA {m\X^. raw /i^. See Jelf, 

i 749- »• 

(6.) fipax^^n^'^tuKpL Cf. not ad L 14. e, '« eligkt affair of cavalry' So 

St. John vi. 7, tra tKoarot ainttr /3^X^ '>'( ^^^* ^pvylott. The 

site of this spot is unknown (Cramer, ii. 415). T.K. A. supposes x^'P^ to 

be understood ■ ' the dry plains or tracts.' ^pCyiot « (i}p^f » Hesych. 

T^Xof. The regular WAes was 1048 men, T. K. Arnold says, sed qutnre. 

B9acako7$, On the ancient connexion between Athens and Thessaly, see 

Wordsworth's Greece, p. 99, Thuc i. loa, 107. Pkusanias saw the graves of 

these Thessalians, near Athens, on the side of the Academy (l xxiz. 5, Orota, 

tL 179). kwelKowro^ ' carried of tkrir dtod! T^tyd(iidDa«%V^ 

•quality of the oonfliet 
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(c.) Aa^io'aioi. *Th« older Attics prefer the single c in tht" spoiling of 
this and similar words. Ila^d^ioi — Ilvpil^iei. These two names 

are probably identical, or perhape one ought to be expungedi the Xagnesian 
tribe mentioned bjr Steph. Bye, as quoted by BL« haTing no connezioa with 
them, Poppo says. Oott would read IlapaXfoi, but these were a Melian race. 
Strabo (ix. 5, 14} mentions Fyrasus, a sea-port of the Thessalian Thebs. Gf. 
P., K, and Bl. It is mentioned by Homer, U, ii. 695, and Col. Leake thinks 
its ruins are now to be seen near Kokkina. (Smith's Ihet» rf Gfog, ait 
Pyrasus). ffric9us^ * each from (i^. ddegatei by) his awm pariieuUr 

political party * That the oligarchs should have sent one is, as Kroger says, 
^surprising, and therefore Thucydides mentions it M/rwir. Poppo 

says this is not the Menon mentioned by Xenophon and Plato. See his note ^ 
on Xen. Anab. i. a. 6, though there is no chronological aigoment against it 

Cbaptbb XXm. — (a.) Apaprtt, Applied to the morement from their 
quarters of both land and sea troops, usually of the latter (where an ellipsis of 
rk tffrta used to be supplied) ; as applied to the former, est h. L c 98, iii. 9C, 
ir. II. tAp Zifimp ripks tikkovs. For the names of tho demi in 

this district see Smith, art Attica, p. 319. TldppiiBot* The 

loftiest mountain range in Attica, branching off in an easterly directioo from 
CithsMOD. These two high and in many places inaccessible mountain zang«a 
formed the impassable barrier of Attica. Pames terminates on the sea-ooast 
above the promontoxy Rbamnus. Its modem name isNoaia. It is from 
Pames that Aristophanes erokes his clouds (Nub, 323). 
BptKri^^ov. This mountain chain is identified by CoL Leake, Dodwell, and 
other topographers, with Mount Pentelicus (Paus. i. 31. i), which was perhaps 
its later name. It is still called Penteli or M^ndeli, frt>m the anciont demos 
TltrrdX'^ (Steph. Bys. s. ▼.). Its magnificent marble quarries are well known. 
The whole range is known by the modem name of Turko Vonni (Geirs him, 
p. 6S). This plain, raraged by the Lacedsemonians. is probably the celebrated 
Diacrian table-land ; and was important, not only from its own fertility, but 
also as being the route by which tlie com from Eabosa was imported into Attica. 
[▼. Smith, Attica^ p. 321; Cramer ii. p. 400 sq.] rks licar^y 

ya vf. Cf. c xrii. c In c Ixvi. of this book we find the same relatiTe numbers : 
1000 hoplites to 100 ships. ^/A/ic/rarrtf. The invasion lasted 

thirty or forty days ; and the statement of Thucydides that they stayed as long 
as their provisions lasted, contradicts Diodoms* account that the coasting ax* 
pedition round Peloponnesus recalled the Lacedsemonians. IMod. xii. 41. 
So'ov— */0r stfcA timt at tkty hatL* Cf. Livy, zziv. 11, 'cum triginta dieram 
coctis cibariis.' •bx i^^P i^4fiaK9P, In order to commit the 

greater depredation, Sohol. 'O^wv^y. Oropus was a town near 

the sea-coast in the vale of the Asopus, and in the debateable land which was 
so long an object of dispute between the Athenians and Bce^tians. Though 
properly in Bceotia, as the IHaerian range of hills was the natural boundaiy of 
Attica, Oropus from very early times was in the hands of the Athenians. It 
was a place of great importance to them, as keeping open their communication 
with Eubosa, which otherwise could only have been effected by doubling Capo 
^"* «.a 41 1, the Bcwtians beeama maaUta ^ it ([Chno. viiL 60), mad 

11 
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ten yean after remored the aite of it aeren atadia from the aea. Of thia latter 
town the mina "are viaible at Oropo ; tii the aacient aeaport at Soda, In 
ajthological timea it waa celebrated aa the apot near which Amphiaxaua waa 
swallowed up with hia chariot and horaea. nffi^a7ie4i^* Orote 

prefera the reading r^cZd^r (ri. 1S9), and Poppo admita it into hia text. 
Cramer aeema alao inclined to it (ii. S73). See the whole qneation diacuaaod 
in the PkUol, Mum, L I93» in connexion with the paaaage, Thoc iii. 91. But 
aU the beat MSS. hare IltipaMir, without rariation ; and Steph. Bjriant., the 
chief authority for the change, haa dearly miaquoted the paaaage ; the atate, 
too^ of the MSS., eapecially of that part of Steph. Bya., ia axoeaaiTely cozmpt 

Chaptxb XXIV.— (o,) ^vAaKflCf. ViA-'guardi* fikutas (aa Arnold 
rendera it), but ' eitahlisKed garr\mm$ on the coasts, and stationed blockading or 
gwardskips off the shore! * The Atheniana made arrangementa for placing 
Attica in a permanent atate of defence both by aea and land.'— Grote, vi. 185. 
xlXia TflCXarra . • . ^(a(ptr«. * They aet apart a thouaand talenta out of the 
treaaure in the Acropolia aa an inriolable reaerre, not to be touched except on 
the aingle contingency of a hoatile naral force about to aaaail the city, with no 
other meana at hand to defend it' — Orote, Ti. 185. The aentence of capital 
punishment waa repealed, and the money appropriated to meet the imminent 
^ril of the atate in the twentieth year of the war, after the terrible newa of 
the revolt of Chioa (cf. yiii. 15). It ia amusing to aee the contradictoxy con- 
clusions aa to the barbarism of democratical goTommenta drawn by Mitford 
and Grote firom thia statement of Thucydidea (▼. Orote /. 0.) 

(6.) iwi^^^iv^, Cf. ad i. 87. Any one might moTe the qneation (ffvp), 
but only one of the ten proedroi, t.e. the president for the day, could put the 
question to the Tote, BL jrn^tir. Cf . ad L 143, Tiii. 15, with 

Amold'a note. wi^i^iimvavrimf. So ir. 85. d. 

Odrarow (^fltar, In thia connexion Kriiger obserrea Bdporos atanda without 
the article. Jelf, § 580. 1. r^i^pJipx^*'* Here, *men toeommand 

as well as to equip the triremes* In later timea it waa not ao ; aee Smith'a 
Dict^^Antiq, a.T. 

Cratteb XXV.^a.) ^art? ^w/nfidxtfff^e^, Acamaniana, Zacynthiana, 
and their countrymen from Naupoctua. tikka re iicdicovr — 'devastated 

other places in the course of their circumnavigation* Diod. apeciflea the 
Aigolic Acte (xii. 43 ; cf. Cramer iii. 34). M^B^riip r^s 

Aatcmwutiis. Thia ia added to distinguish it from the Azgolic Methone, between 
Epidaurua and Traexen, which waa occupied by the Athenians in the aerenth 
year of the war (iy. 45). (There were beaidea thrae other towna of the aame 
name in Maeedon, Thessaly, and Eubcea.) It waa, atrictly speaking, in 
Measenia, a little to the aouth of the harbour of Pyloa. (So Xen. HelL vi. a. 
19, speaka of the Sphagian islands aa being off the Laeonian, ue, the Meaaenian, 
ooaat Pauaaniaa aays it took ita name from the rock Mothon, which formed 
the breakwater of ita harbour (Hfessen, xxxr.). The Lacediemoniana eatabliahed 
a colony of Naupliana in Methone, who had been expelled from their natire 
city by the Aigirea (Paua. u. a.). There ia a modem Greek town called Mbdon, 
a fo i ti ea a built by the^Venetiana, near which Sir W, Gall tam ''i^ifigk^siiktl 
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a city, with a citadel and some marbles, At a place called Palaio Xothooe. 
(Gf'irs IHh. p. 54 ; Cramer, iiL 138 ; Smith's Diet, Gwg, B.T.). 
kw$p^irmp o&«c 4v6vrmv—%j8, *nt> rffftUar ffarri$<m,* P. 'No portion of ths 
one-third of the available military force of Sparta left at home for the defence 
of the oountiy,' T.KJL In joining in this attack on Methone, the Co«7r»ans, 
as Poppo observes, violated the principles of their purely dtfentim alliance 
{iwifMxia, i. 44). This was probably the result of the embassy to Corcyra 
alluded to in cap. vii. of this book ; the invasion of Attica by the Bpaztans 
justifying a naval irruption of the allies of Athens into Peloponnesus. 

(jb.) Bpaffl9a$ 6 T4KKt9o$, We are here introduced for the first time to 
the man most eminent not only among his own countrymen, but among all 
whose names are mentioned as connected with this war. We may justly bestow on 
him the praise of having ' had the head to devise, the tongue to persuade, and the 
hand to execute' (not any miackitf, as was said of Cromwell), but every scheme 
evincing daring enterprise, brilliant execution, and the soundest patriotism. 
From this time until his untimely death there is no single gallant achievement 
that was not eithei* planned or conducted by him. He was (a rare qualification 
with his countiymen) ohit iB^iwrot «2ir«IV (iv. 84), /lirptoSf wp^$ (iv. 108), 
Bpnrr^ptot tls r& viirra, kot^ wdrra kya06f wKiloroy li^iot AojcfSo^iorCeit 
y§v6fiMPos, and these noble qualities were of this essential service to his country- 
men, that they inspired a ground of confidence among those whom they wished 
to win over that he was a fair sample of what might be expected in every 
Spartan commander: ikiriBa iyKariknn $4fiatoy &s itai oi &XAe< touiStoI ftWw 
(81). Such are the scattered expressions in which Thucydides, an historian 
above all others chary of praise, sums up the character of this noble man. The 
words of Biodorus are simple but expressive— Wot itJkv hy iiXiep 8^ itol Mp^if 
9mp4pvy, xii. 43. SiaBpafi^y, He forced his way through the Athenian 

line while their attention was fully engaged with the fort in front of them, 
and threw himself into (iavtwrtt is) the town, and saved it (ir«pi«ire(i|0'«). 
iffwiwrtty seems to be the technical military term; in Latin, ' intromittere* 
(Liv. xxiv. 13). [No doubt the primitive notion of rrrpofAfidyity is having * ikeir 
faces turned towards * — the natural position of all persons intently occu|Hed on 
anything, but to translate it so literally, as Bl, does, seems childish.] Krugfer, 
cf. iii. loa, wtpimiriacaf rh x^^P^^^* iirjfydBri, B. quotes Westermann, 

QiuBst. Dem. ii. 26, (who describes these public honours as *civitatis gratiarum 
actio erga civem qui munere aliquo in commodum reipublicas bene functus erat,*) 
and a decree preserved in Plut. Fit, x. JRhet, p. 851, ScMx^ ^^ ^/HP ^muW^ai 
AvKovpyoy . . . iipniis Irtiea itol 9ucaio^6yris. In addition to these public honours 
he was probably made ephor eponymus the next September. Cf. Xen. HsU, 
ii. a. 10. 

(c.) 0'x^yv«ff ri|f 'HXfUf ^f ^tidy. So above, it Mctfc^n^yr^r AomfrMcnt, 
and Thuc. paasim. On the omission of the article here, the regular construction, 
[cf. c 1 8. h.l.] Bl. founds a surely unnecessary theory that ^1^ and 4 ^<^ are dis- 
*tinct places ; the former a peninsula, the latter a ci^. A look at any good map 
(e,ff, Cramer's) will show this to be incorrect. The Athenians, be it observed, 
were sailing northward^ purposing to attack Pheia (as is ^i^ shows). From the 
position of the town, just at the neck of the peninsula, on whichever side of the 
peninsula Ichthys they had landed, Thuc. words would be correct But they d*« - 
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Imrkfd their troops on the south side, in what is now called the Bay of Eataoolo, 
which may be described as a xmploy kKiitMvop, When oTertaken by the stonn, to 
sroid being caught in this open roadstead, they sailed round the peninsula to the 
tnie port of Pheia, which was on the north side (Tii. 31). This is the creek of \ 
Pontikocastro, or Pandikocestro, where some Teetiges of the Hellenic walls i; 
of Pheia are still fonnd. The promontory Pheia of Strabo (riii. 343) lies still 
farther again to the north, and is identified with the modem headland of y 
Skaphidi. Near this is a mountain torrent which flows into the sea, and is | < 
probably the lardanus (on which Homer places Phein, II, Tii. 135), and the 
modem Cardamo. Cf. Xen. Hell, n. ii. 19, Hom. Od, zr. 197 (Cramer, iii. p. 
S7, Jjtake'B Mofta, ap. Smith, Geog, Diet, s. ▼.). «cef ^i|f "HXiZes, 

* Hollow Elit' was the name originally given to the plain of the Peneus to dis- 
tinguish it from the mountainous district of the Acroreia ; but as this was the 
laiger and more fertile part, the name was giren to the whole north territory, to 
distinguish it from the dependent districts of Pisatis and Triphylia. No doubt 
the name of Elis, Fdkts, is connected with the Latin Vallis (Smith, IMet, s. t.). ?< 
kwi^ojf aari^yret. K. cf. c 84, r^ vrtvfia Kor^ti, Ti. 18, the regular term for 
» squall coming sweeping down ; so Luke riii. 13, Kar4fiii koSKw^ Mftmt clt 
rV ^^funfr, and Acts xzrii. 14, tfiak§ Kur^ a6ri|f ttf^itot r v fm p ucif, 
X c tt^et(6ii « ¥01 — * making bad weather qf U* as our sailors say. So Acts zzrii. Ci 
1 8, ofdp&s S) X* V^C*^^*^^ iuAp, wtpidwKtop, ' Strong winds 

on a harbourless coast induced the captains to sail with most of the troops round 
Cape Iclithys, in order to reach the harbour of Pheia on the northem side of it, 
while the Messenian hoplites, marching by land across the promontory, attacked ) 
Pheia, aud carried it by assault'— Grote, ▼. 181. These were the Messenians I 
of Naupactus. 

(d,) kraXafifidyovoi — 'pick up' 4 ireXX4^ ffSi| or par id. By 

this time the main body of the Eleians had come to the reinforcement of the 
man of Pisatis. 

Crapteb XXYL — wtpt. For the force of rcpl see not ad i. 14. b. ' To 
coast round the shores of the Locri Opuntii and £picnemidii, and keep guard 
over EnboBa, whence they derived their com, and where they had deposited 
their cattle.* iiirofidotis — 'descents* rl^s rt wapaBakaoolov 

K«2 Sp^pior, The grammatical construction is borne out exactly by the geo- 
graphical position of Thronium, which lies inland at some distance from the i . 
coast, on the banks of the Boagrius (Hom. IL ii. 533), twenty stadia from I 
Cape Cnemis, which gives its name to the Epicnemidii (Strab. ix. 416). The 
town was afterwards enslaved by the Phocian general, Onomarchus. Sir W. 
Gell identifies its site with a ruin near Longachi, where an inscription containing 
the name was also discovered. (Cramer, ii. 114.) *AX^iri| 

lies a few miles to the east of Cnemis, on the coast, in the territory of the 
Locri Opuntii. Oell discovered its ruins on an insulated hill near the shore. 
The LoGri OaoUe had also a town of the same name. 6^l^poos, 

CL L 108, iii. 101. 

CHAPnn XXVIL— (a.) kviomoav, Cf. n. ad c 14. The word impliea 
wA oaly the axpulsion of the JE^netans , but tha QQea^f3t&% ^Qms Vfitta^ 
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settlers of their own (icXi}povxo«, iii. 50). These men are of oonne iwoum with 
reference to the countiy they leaTe— t. «. emigrants, and iwoutot to that in which 
they settle as immigrants. For the Dorian origin of iBgina, see Stnbo^ riiu 
375 ; Paus. Corinth, 29. We learn from i 105, 108, that the Atheniana had 
taken seventy of the iBginetans' ships, forced them to sorrender the leat, de- 
molish their fortifications, and snhmit to taution. They now ^ect tha irihola 
population : but not content with this, in the eighth year of the war they mada 
a descent npon Thyrea, burnt down the city in which the .figinetans had taken 
reftige, sacked the whole place, and carrying the surrivors in chains to Athena, 
put the whole number to death in cold blood, Si^ riip wperdpoM Ut were Ix^jpar, 
as Thucydides quaintly adds, iT. 57. Of. Xen. Hell, ii. a. 5. 

(6.) eupiay is interesting as the place where the battle took place between 
the 300 Spartans and 300 Aigires, described by Herodotus, i. 8a, who» we 
may obserre, uses the plural form of the word, evptol. Of. Or. Fhst, ii. 663. 
The modem Astro probably represents the ancient town, t.«. the one eom* 
meaced by the .A^netans, which the arrival of the Athenians suspended. But 
the whole subject is of great difficulty. (See Smith, Diet. 8.t. Qynuria.) Thia 
district of Thyreatis was one of the most fertile plains in Feloponneans, ex- 
tending about six miles in length along the coast, but never more than three 
miles broad, being shut in by Mount Pamon. This plain, which belonged to 
Argolis, is said to have been seized by the Lacedsmonians as early as the reign 
of Echestratus, son of Agis, circa b.& i 000, but they were expelled by the Argi ves, 
who retained doubtful possession of it till b.c. 547, when the battle before re- 
ferred to was fought. When the ^^netans were settled there, the two towns of 
Tbyrpa and Anthene were given to them. It was afterwards ceded by treaty 
to the Aigives, v. 41, and Philip confirmed them in the possession of it. 
Pausanias, vii. 12, says the border quarrels continued even down to his day. 
T^ *A$7i¥aim¥ itd^opo¥. Objective genitive — * their qnarrd with ths Aths^ 
nians* atiafi6r. Cf. ad i. loi. fit$opta. These compound 

ac\jectives, K. says', are of three terminations. Of. iv. 56, where Thucydidea 
repeats, almost word for word, the statement here. ot 9* itrirdpfiamw. 

Those scattered remnants were probably those whom Lysander collected and 
reinstated in their ancient home after the battle of .£gos Potamoi (Xen. ^fU. 
ii. a. 5). 

Chapter XXVIII. — tfov/itirt^ xarh a€K^^w1|p. The physical new moon 
not coinciding with the civil one. ioKtt^-*is ths received opinion* 

6 IfXioff ^(^Xiir«. Modern astronomical calculations refer this eclipse to the 
3rd of August. Had it happened three months earlier, as Mr. Grote observes, 
it might have been looked upon as an unfavourable omen, and stopped the in- 
vasion of Attica (vi. p. 184). Eclipses, together with earthquakes, famines, 
&c., were still reckoned among fortuitous natural phenomena, i. 13, and 
Herod, i. 74, where, though the historian implies the previous calculation of 
the eclipse by Thales {oipo¥ wpoBifutfot) he uses the curious phrase, Hy ilfJidpn^v 
ifyarimjs p^a ytrMm: and the still more curious pasnage in Xen. Anah, iii. 
4. 8, where the inhabitants of Larissa take advantage of an eclipse to escape 
from the invading army (Xen. Hist. ▼. 3. 10; Herod, rii. 37, ix. 10 ; Qnintil. 
Jnst. Or. i. 10. 47, ed. Qesner). herdpmw. Heisa statea that these 

were Fenns and Mars, 
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CsiLPnni XXIX.-— (a.) Vv/i^Sittpow rhtf n^0f«, Ky9^a *A$9fiplriiP» 
Herodotus (tIL 137) uses these words in exactly the same order, when speaking 
of Njmphodoms as having betrayed Nicolas and Aneristus, sons of Bnlis, and 
Sperthias, to the Athenians. Cf. h. L c. 67. (n^^cw, the Ionic genitire of nuHh 
as the SchoL obsenres.) Abdera was on the south coast of Thrace, some little 
distance east of the river Nestus. ncarA "Afihipa . . . irori^y Viaro¥ ^iovru^ 
Herod, rii. 109 (perhaps in e. 116 we may explain W *AfiMipmf ^imv Tvraiihs 
N^rref, « (lowing through the territory of the Abderites '). Hercules was its 
mythological, Timesias of Clasomenn its historical, founder (Herod. L 168). 
'VHien Harpagus was left by Cyrus to complete the sulgugation of Ionia, the 
Teians, following the example of the Phocseans, left their country and sailed in 
% body to Abdera. Tfiftj years after, the Abderites had the expensive honour 
of feeding the Persian king on his march to Greece (Herod, vii no). Abdera 
was reduced by Thrasbylus b.c. 40S. Though proverbial for the stupidity of 
its inhabitants, it produced the philosophers Democritus and Anazarehus and 
tho sophist PkotagoMS : 

' ciy us prudentia monstrat 
8ummos posse viros et magna exempla daturos, 
Verveeum in patrii crassoque sub aSrs nascL* 

— Juv. X. 50. 

Cf. Hart z. S5. 4. 

2 1 T d X K i| ff . Son of Teres, succeeded his father as king of Thrace, or more cor- 
rectly of the powerful tribe of the Odiysie, probably some years before the break- 
ing out of the Peloponnesian war, as he had ho far increased the already extensive 
kingdom of his father, that it reached from Abdera to the mouths of the 
Danube, and inland to the sources of the Stiymon, thirteen days' journey ac- 
cording to Diodorus, xii. 50 (Diod. is prubably mistaken as to the daU of his 
accession). As he was on hostile terms with Perdiccas, king of Hacedon, 
(having espoused the cause of his brother Philip,) the Athenians, who were 
also exasperated against Perdiccas for supporting the PotidsBans in their revolt, 
cultivated the friendship of Sitalces by repeated embassies, and as we see 
below, conferred the rights of dtixenship on his son Sadocus. At the close of 
this book we have the account of the gigantic but unsuccessful expedition 
which he undertook against Macedon (ii. 95 — loi). He afterwards fell in 
a battle against the Triballi, b.c. 414, and was succeeded by his nephew 
Seuthes, son of Sparadocus, who was a partisan of Perdiccas (iv. 101 ; cf. not. 
ad L 57. 59. 61. 63, Dion. xii. 34). Aristophanes alludes to these embassies in 
his Aekarnians, 140—150, where the Scholiast says that Sddocus was also 
known by the names Teres and Sitalces. This enrolment appears to have taken 
place at the festival of Apaturia ; hence the allusion in line 146. 
wp4^9tfOK Poppo cf. Wachsmuth, Or. Jnt, i. i, p. laa; Thuo. ii. 85 ; liL a« 
70, 9a ; iv. 78 ; V. 76, &c 

(b,) *08p^^aif. Herod, (iv. 92) mentions the Odiysse as settled on the banks 
of the Artiscus, a tributary of the Hebrus. But their territory was afteirwards 
much enlarged. Thamyris is said to have been an Odrysian, Pans. iv. 33, 
and Orpheus was their king. ^irl wXeiey riit iKKii$ e^^iciyf— -K. 

eoapares l is. e. «•! wmrmf ifim hA wXler rm tMjm U'yjieaa^ IW^ 
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■orrice at PoticUea, was two drachnuB a-day. In i. 57 we hear that 1000 w«i« 
aent (t. ch. 64), a second reinforoement of 1600 under Phormio. EUhcr 
therefore their numbers were thinned by the siege, as Pbppo thinks, or ■odm 
had returned, as Eruger says. Nl^aia 4ix«. In the eighth jmt 

of the war, B.a 424. Of. ir. 69. 

CsAFTiB XXXn. — 'AraX^yriy (not to be confounded with the Mm** 
donian Atalanta, ch. 100, or with the small ishind of the same name off the 
coast of Attica) lies off Locris, in the Opuntian gulf. A great part of theao 
Athenian fortifications was swept away by the inundation of the sea in tlM 
sixth year of the war, which did so much damage in EnboBa also. Of. iii. e. 
89 ; cf. Diod. xii. 44. 59, who even states that this irruption of the sea mad« 
Atalanta, which wss before a chersonesus, an island. It is still called Talando- 
Nisi. ^po6pf¥. * A permanent garrison was planted, and a fortified 

post erected.' — Grote, yi. i8a ; cf. vi. 75. 'p4m^> proM>ly as e. zriL, 

* having only scattered inhabitants.' Some of the cattle of the Athenians w«ra 
probably transported here. reS |&4* c ir, Kjferdt'^'pnmUttm^* 

Cbaptxb XXXni.— (a.) «caT«X0«7ir, Kttrdy^tp. The teehnioal phna— 
for the return and restoration of exiles. Cf. iEsch. Ckoeph. 3 : 

I(k« ydp fit t^If r^yS* aal Koriff^ofuu* 

iwiKo^povt — 'mercenaries* P. 

(b.) i^ 6fio\oyias — */rom a preconcerted plan agreed ypom hy the partim* 
i.e, on pretence of surrender. kwp oa9olc^|r9^s, Here used aeUp^y, 

as 93 ; iv. 72 ; yii. 29 ; passively, in ii. 5. 61 ; iii. 39. PtaUrepow, 

Cf. iT. 31, ia^x^^P^^ fitfiaurdpa ; t. 73, 4 hrox^fn^ts eO fiimos ^v. 

» 

Chapteb XXXIV. — (a.) rf warpt^ y^MV* Grote, tL 41, quoting 
Westermann, says that this custom seems to haye been introduced shortly after 
tho Persian war. Pericles had pronounced the fimeral oration oyer those who 
fell in the Samian war. Some portions of his speech seem to haye been pre- 
served to the time of Aristotle {Rhet, i. 7. 3. 10. 3). Who the originator of 
this practice was is doubtM. Ghrote thinks that no one in particular was in- 
tended by T^i' wpoo$4tfra in the following chapter. The Scholiast says Solon was 
the author of it; Weber, Cimon; Westermann, ArisOdes ; while other com- 
mentators fix on ThemisUKies. ra^iis iiroi^^arro. The indef. plural 
— * a funeral* Plato, Menex, c i, uses the active form. C£ Isocrates, e. tlii., 
and below § c ; Pans. i. 29 ; iv. sq. rk l^rok. For the whole passage, 
cf. Hom. //. xxiy. 790 sq. wporl9*vreki, Qo'-ptQ/ponen,* T^c 
^f»n.iii. 5. r&r kw9y€rofi4pmi^—* of the departed,* Cf. 0. 51, 
rks ^Ko^ptnu t^y ianyryrofiii^y, and 98, i t w e y l yrere Mkp rev rrpcnrow. 
Herod, ii. 136, firfiiva rmr Utvrov ianyti^fuimr OJu^ai, wpirpirm, 
Poppo says that this wp6$9ais took place sometimes the day before. 
iwi^ipet — * brings presents (or tokens of respect) ;* iio< to be understood here of 
such offerings as the Latins expressed by < inferim,' P. and Weber. 

(5.) Kdpvnuns — 'open ooffins* * sandapilm* The Scholiast says cypi ea a 
wood was chosen from its property of resisting oocmptioii— <i4 rb $inwro9 sImm, 
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Ct Horn. 77. Q. ■.; Mulleins Arehttofogy, | 301. {s lica^r«s ^w 

^vXJif. InTene attnction of the relatire bjr the transpodtion of the mibetan- 
ti?e (Jelt I S14 ; ii. 1). rmw k^aw&p. Explained bj the raeo^eding 

words, ' thoee whose bodifs were not found for buying' (iuntpwm, cf. qodi. 6 ; 
PIst Uemex. sir.). For these a cenotaph was erected. For the grammatieal 
eonttmction, see Jelf, | 51S. b. {vFfic^^pf 1 — *jcim iki/muMd 

proetttimk* B. says this was not allowed at pritate ftmerals. 

(c.) ^4|&»— * GrtAttitU,* * hurying'plaM,* Te9 jcaXXl^rsv v^e- 

•€Tf iev, the outer Ceramiens, between the asta and the academia. Cf. Psns. 
n. 5 ; Smith's JHeL t. Athens, p. 30a. Aft — * as a gm&tal nde! is. 

CTiT sines the first establishment of the custom, with the exospdon of those 
who fell at Marathon (4r Mapatffiri, where obsenre the omission of theartide), 
and the case of Tellus, mentioned by Herodotus, i. 30^ who was buried at 
Bleusis; probably in the war against Megara (see Tumer^s note ad loe,y 
Herodotus says also (iz. S5) that those who fell at Flatsa were buried on the 
•poi. jfpfifi4wt iwl riis v^Xf «f — * iff tkt untM Plato says, 

Jitmeg, e. ii, Afttt^Nfr vpW rk BosXiwdipMi', w^^^fyes 9n4 /SesXi^M^XXtt d|H«r#ai 
Smt ^ ht\ TsSf 4 gs6i M ^ 8w ra^ 7^ olivtfa 9n ^XXev^i voicv. $s Kr. 

Cf. Jelf, I 819. 4. ^^ &t^yf res. Cf. c sir. lurk red (w*^ im^ 

9mmrh, and c Ixr. A^ii^ff'f 1. Cfl ad L e. 69. For the diflerenoe be* 

tween A|(«tfiff and AtfM/M, see Giote, tI. a33. n. 4s^ adroit— 

• in Ueir pram^* ' tu Ekren ierselbm; K. 

(<f.) ^ir^rf {v/i/9«<i| aftroif . ' So oyH Unsfi der Anton dium nninU* K. 
' Wheneyer dreumstanoes occurred to call forth the necessity of the custom ; 
as «.^. oTsr those who fell at Sphacteria, Delium, Amphipolis, in Sicily, the 
Hellespont, and Aiginusn^' Weber. IlfpixX^f • He had before 

pronounced the oration over those who fell in the Samian war (Gtote, ti. 
41), on which occasion the women present crowned him with garlands, like a 
rictoriotts athlete. Kaip^s ^xifi/9arf. Cf. zriii. b., Mrt wdX^fiot icot** 

Aii9M ; Diou Cass. 393, hni rt h mup^r iXdfAfi(Uf§^ * when the proper time for so 
doing came.' ei/iar^s. Here used for the actual ipot in the 

cemeteiy where they were buried, not, as aboTe, for the whole sepul* 
cretum. iw\ vXf i^rey rov 4|&iXev. Cfl ad L L b, M vXtZ^ter 

Cbaptkb XXXV.<^a.) The prindples slready laid down concerning the 
speeches in lliucydideB (ct i. 21. a), are doubtless applicable to the present 
one ; but this is probably more exactly reported than most of the others, for it 
IS likely that Thuc heard it delirered, and the matter as well as the duuracter 
of the speaker would impress it deeply upon his mind. It is one of the most 
beautiful and remarkable fragments of antiqui^, and with its commentaries and 
its translations forms quite a little literature of itself. The English reader may 
consult the prolegomena to Poppo's larger work; Thirlwall, toL iiL; Giote, tl ; 
Muller, But, Gr. Lit zzzir. | 8. Lysias, as is well-known, has also an 
#«frifief kiys among hia extant orations, but it is of an inferior order of merit. 
That called 'Henexenus,* which passes under the name of Plato^ is altogether 
wnwoithy of him. The ' Funeral Oration ' of Demoethenes is generally acknow- 
ledged to be spoxioaii rhw vpe^tf^rra rf pi/tf^* kirn wko aUacM 
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to th« law* U, made the deliTeiy of a epeeeh one of the proriaioiis vludi the 
law etyoios. Solon is supposed to have originated the law. It is not dear who 
made this particular addition ; Kriig. and others refer it to th« era of the 
Persian war. The form of expression seems to be borrowed firam Hevod. n. 
136, wpo9r*0fi¥M tk fn re^ rf 1^ riif9€. As ksX^i^— «9 with 

ik§ idea that it U a right and proper thing; so f>ditors suppose that WJ has 
fallen oat after the similar termination, but such omissions are mdtj paralleled. 
Some wonld destroy the o^^, but it is obriouslj necessary for the enpboay of 
the sentence. ifi^l 9^ &r I9^icf 1 — * to me permmailg (the poaition it 

emphatic) it would have seemed enough* I prefer taking &r thus to %w s&si 
with GoU., for seTeral reasons, and especially b«oanse Thnc did not write lem^ 
tpy^ aaL * We might,' says Krog., * hare anticipated ml fpy^ bat ami beloBgi 
to the whole dause.' This wonld greatly have weakened the rhetorical tiCtt^^ 
*Ae by deeds they have shown themsdves good men and trus^ bg detds too skoM 
their honours be set forth* aal fii. * Supply miXW fhnn hpaem* 

Erng., but in English we should also say elliptically, ' and not* &e. The aaasa 
of the following words is dear, whatever oondnsion we come to as regards tha 
regimen of wiarwOrinu, The SchoL makes it depend upon Ka ^weU ad ut ^ {.t, 
' run a risk qf being belietfed* implying also the contrary idea, a risk ef being 
disbelieved. Others, connecting it with cS rf ml X'^P^ icrX, suppose tlie 
whole phrase a sort of epexegesis to icut9w^aBeu, ie. ' are put in peril, thai ia 
to sag, of having the beHrf attached to them dependent upon the foot ^wh et kar m 
man speak well or ill,* There is a third method, i,e, to repeat Ku4 we it90 ui 
twice in the sentence as GoU. does. The ltd between c2 and x^'ip*'^ mi^it if 
necftssary be considered the adversative and not the connective one, as in sevaral 
passages in Thucyd., and with re also in one quoted by Krfig. from Dion. Br. 
an. d. Pomp. i. 7, xp^' ^^P¥ XP'^^ ircyar<9<U upeirrmr re xd x*^P*^ ehpUwrmu 
The prep, h in the sense of perilled upon seems necessary, though some MS3. 
omit it Cf. with Erog. 4v r^ Kapi Kut9vrt6<rotiMr ; Eur. Cgd,^6$^ and im 
bXkorpt€us V^cur Ktrivrtiaofiev, Isoc iv. 86, and rh inUrepa ir M MfH JuyWii- 
erai, Ludan, Jup, Frag, 4. 

(6.) iier pirns — * observing the due mean* 4r fso.hrf furplmt 

tlwur, says Poppo. He therefore would render, wherein, or the whiel^, if a man 
does, he finds it difficult even to establish a conviction that he speaks the truths 
thus making S^mjo'it r^t aXij9«(af , * existimaCio,* or ' opinio veritatis,* as iv. i S, 55, 
87. Yet it is somewhat doubtful whether Tbuc would have used language 
which makes the difficulty of obtaining credence look like a result of obeerving 
moderation in statements. The words 4r f may be taken differently — ' It is no 
easy thing to speak suitably (without any sort of exaggeration), in a matter where 
even on/is charaoterfor veracity is established with difficulty,* i,e, this preliminary 
difficulty makes exact propriety of speech more hard to attain. The thought 
seems to be : 'one can hardly get bdieved at all ; much more then is it difficult 
to get a fit and proper estimate of the matter bdieved.' Am. quotes iiL 43, 
T^f ob fitfialov toiHi^u»s rAr aep^mr, *your iU^grounded impression that we «ri 
bribed* Cf. also ii. 84, iii. 45, &e. The word is of frequent use in the tragio 
poets. wpbs k fieikerat — 'when compared with what his wieheseu^ 

(refers to ctfrovt) gnd what he knows to be the case* (refers to iyreMs), 
cat v^fleriC«^^«< has reference to /urplmst * eo far from bung modaratelg om* 
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frested an even exaggerated* Zik ^96vw — * through am envimu 

feding* standi somewhat independently, at we might onnelves place it^ 
iw^p r^y 4«vro5 ^iai^ — ^UuU traneoends hit own natural powers * 

(c.) rf ^wtpfidKKorrt a&rAr. If, with the Schol., we consider ahr&rto 
refer to Iralmr, we must translate—' to eueh of them as are extravagant '-—<.«. 
of the praises. Bnt it is also qnite possible to refer o&rwr to the general con- 
ception implied in iv IJKovan^ — ' to the surpassing among them ' — i, e. the exploits ; 
or generalising the antecedent notion still more, we may explain, with Popp., 
A &r ^umms ^ifnu buu^s f 7mu Spar, tr. * that which goes beyond what each mam 
fameies himeelfabte to do* Bnt that ltnpfiJjJ<MW should be intransitire, is no 
olgeetion to the other methods. Cf. Tii. 67, ii. 45, and Isoe. xii. 36, rots ^^pfiix* 
Aewn T«r I|p7«fr ^|iWmi ro^ A^yovt. Something of the same kind happens with 
our rerfae ' to pass,' and * to surpass.' In old English, ' Well that passes.* 
4li|. This word denotes that the mind pauses, and goes no fiirther. Tr. there- 
fore, 'straightwag — at once, because they envy, without further examination, dis» 
bdieve.* For the sentiment, efl Sallust, CaiU, c 3, and Bochefoueault^ Max. 
376, ' Let esprits m^oeres oondamnent d'ordinaire tout ce qui passe leur 
port^' i9oKtfida0% a strong word, the one employed to denote that 

after scrutiny a person has been found fit for a public office, and youths fbr the 
rights of manhood (Dem. Si 4, ao), tr. * tested and approved' See Hermann, 
JW. Antiq. Greece, | 113, la. xp^ '*^ 'm^ icrA. — 'it becomes necessary 

thai I, as weU as others, in pursuance qf the law, should endeavour to meet, ar 
far as possible, your several wishes and opinions* The 96^ meant is that of the 
{■PfcSwff hMpoertis, as the fie^Kriats is that of the «0rovf. 

CsAFTSB XXXVL— (a.) ^Ap^o/iat . . . wpmroi^—* The first thing I shall do 
wiU be to eommeneefrom/&c This, Krug. admits, may be the meaning, though 
he obsenrfs that eren if taken otherwise there is no pleonasm, for a oommence- 
nent may embrace several topics. Cf. 11, 53 (a), and irpdror ipxfoBai, ii. 6S, 
and Monk on Hippolytue, r. 991. «cal wp4wer Si ifia — * and suitable 

withal* Such is generally the force of S4 following icaL r^y ri/i^y, tc. 

of first and distinguished mention. ke\ ol abroL See note on i. a. b. 

Si«Sox9 rmtf iir tyiy voia 4 vmv. This may be the instrumental dative de- 
noting the means of transmission, ' by means of a perpetual succession,* or simply 
the dative after vap^Sotfur, * to an uninterrupted succession,* GoU. remarks that 
the words are intended to explain ol edtrol, * virtually the same, that is to say in 
the sense of a successive body* but this seems to me hypercritical ; who would 
ercr have supposed that thoy were actually the same ? 

(6.) vp\s elf ^S^^ai^To — *in addition to what they had received from their 
ancestors.* Up to the Persian war only Attica. Krug. obn hw6pms. 

The editors doubt whether this is to be connected inth xniedfAmfOi or vpo^- 
MmriKntor, ^obably the author, in such eases, had no very determinate pur- 
pose himself, and Poppo's remark may be correct : ' Fortasse datA operi in 
medio coUoeata sunt, ut ad ambo Terba spectent.' I woukl only say that Erug.*s 
objection to connect it with wpoa, because inappropriate, seems to me unreason- 
able—' and at the cof< of no slight labour have bequeathed it tons as well,* it turely 
rery intelligible. rh wKelm abr^s, Thit certaiply appears a con- 

tradiction to what precedet. Melhom, at quoted Vx Popp«i explidna th»J(» v^ 
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territorial extension ib intended, but the gndnal consolidation of pom hj poliqTt 
and the increase of internal resources. It maj be so ; yet F6pp.'s eoiJMtiiie, 
mbrhy, is worthy of consideration, in which case we should take rk wkdm idTW- 
bially, ab in icvrk y^y rk wX^lm 1^ xmrit BaXAffouy, i. 13. 

iy rp KaBt^riiKvi^ ^Xiicff — ' ik§ $et ime qf l\fe,' ue, )i!hytkaXlj gpti^ldaig, 
when the muscles are set, and the human frame will henceforth reeeiTa no ad- 
ditional growth, yet has not begun to decay. The use of /tdkaarm hffo is avrely 
inconsistent with the notion that it means to tkefuU, exactly as haa bean iati- 
m&ted before. C£ i. 13. c iS. a., for tuSt^niicvi^ €t with Popp. ' eompo«ti 
state,' T^ Ann, ri. 46, and ' constanti setate, qun media didtur,' Cic ds SmmL 
c 10. ahrapnt^rdrfiy, used proleptically, fiorf §tyn afrrap«s#i(iiy». . 

(c.) £y. Either simply ^ABtivalmy, or more probably Vidr rfivlc, col tS^ 
weerdpvy, Foppo remarks, that not only does the orator avoid the old mythical 
commonplaces about the Amazons, the Heracleidse, &e., bat does not enren 
speak of the Persians in the usual rhetorical style. v4Xf |ieir iwiiwrm^ 

* an invading war, or 'loor of mvasUm^ or more strictly still perfaapa, ' spot, icr* 
barian an Greek, when it eame t^nm tkemJ I cannot see the desirableiicaa of 
reading wokifuoy, as Erog. suggests with others. FOpp. quotes wysnAr 
Kiy9vyof, Lys. p. 99, and ' appropinquans terror,' LiTy, zliT. 6. The use ai 
fidpfiapot for fiap$apuc6s is not Tery remarkable. *EXXiyF for "XXXi^naW 
is more so, and is only found in the poets. Cf. Eur. fyk, T. 334. But wh«a 
such phrases as *EXXaSa ykAaauy, Sic^t tlffws (P, V, %), are Iband, wo need 
not suspect anything wrong. ftaapiiyeptiy iw tll^o'ir— 'le 

enlarge upon the eubjtct amongst you, who are well acquainted with it* ' It is not' 
fxaetiy that t/uy is omitted,' T. K. A. If it is not at all that JyuW ia omitted, 
the idea of Cfuy must be e^^uded, for as Erug. remarks, the words are quite a 
stereotyped formula, ' to enlarge upon topics before persons who know them as 
wdl as ourselves* Cf. i. 68 ; ii. 43 ; ir. 59. Eriig. thinks Peridea could not 
have mentioned the matter so briefly, but Thucyd. was compelled to do §0 
because he had already treated of it, i. 73. 

(<f.) /iriTi}8ff^0'««f. T. E. A. interprets ivvrifimfaa, 'the«0tire«; the par- 
ticular ^irtrqSff^/iara.' It is not easy to see what he means, but the termination 
ought to hare pointed out to him that the word denotes the actual process "mhvSbi 
results in ^mjSc^fiara — *from what sort if training* Cf. ▼iii.86. This is 
also the Platonic use of the word. Cf. Legg, 853 b. ^X^sf ii^ 

altrd. This is the reading of the best MSS., to which supply ei wmripts iftAy, 
It must be acknowledged that Bokker's ^XBop^y supported by some MSS. seema 
more plausible, for surely Perides meant to mclude himself and his contempo- 
raries. But Popp. retains ^XBoy upon the principle in MS. criticism, that 
the easier reading is not altered into the more difficult, but vice rerai. The 
eJtnk refers to the general notion of vpdrfiurra implied in the foregoing words^ 
and serree itself as an antecedent notion to ^^70X0. elfii . . . iwl 

— ' / wiU proceed to* Cf. M rV liXXoy Kiyw I4yut, i. 37. Let the junior stndant 
notice how M cum accusativo only indicates primarily t^ to a certain psimi, 
without connoting hostile intention. Cf. L 30. a. 54. a. 

CsAFTSB XXXVn.— <a.) e( C^Koia^^' not emulating: Peridea hero ad^ 
Tances the daim of originality, tadtly contnating the Athenian polity with tho 
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Spartan, which had borrowed so mttch from Crete, and perhaps other Dorian 
sunrees. wp»9tiyfia . . . jjyrcr. On the principle of variety so fre- 

quently mentioned (cf. i. 3S, c), for mpaitlyftaTi effqy ; the indeflnite rit is 
used ss often, when the hearer can readily supply the persons whom the 
speaker, from motiTes of discretion, will not mention. 4s vXf f eras 

•lic««r. These words hare occasioned a rery elaborate controTersy* Some 
early copyists, unaware that eAicf « may mean < U administered' altered the word 
in die MSS. (see Bloomf ) into fiut; and this alteration, though not accepted 
by the later editors, has had some influence in inducing them to attach the 
tame sense to obtcIW. I cannot but think Am. is right, who interprets, ' bjf reaeon 
rf the government being admmietered for the ben^, not of the few, hut rf th$ 
mmig* Popp. oljects that 4s cannot be for ' the ben^t qf* I reply that 4s 
denotes the object to which a man looks in doing anything, and if in his 
administration he looks to the many, it may be truly said to be conducted for 
their benefit The same meaning will hold good in the passages which he 
quotes, ^f hXiyoes ftaXAoy r^ bpx^ vei^^o^uy, riii. 53 ; 4s Myovs Kordiminaf 
▼4 rmr Sac. T. 81 — ' uriih a view to the infereete qf the few,* and tlierois no other 
objection to Am.'s interpretation of which I am aware. Popp. himself with 
Goll., ed. ida, makes the meaning nearly equivalent, as I hare said, to what 
would arise from %iw — ' imperium nonadpaucoe redactum eeee* ' the government 
devolves not upon the few, but the many* For the passive sense of o2fCf7 see 
Xen. Cyrop, viii. i, a ; H^len. vii. i, 3 ; and h wSkts ehcti luucAs, Plat^ Bep» 
46a D. SfifioKparla. The Scholisst's comment is, #vci34 ^aS\or 

Zemt h hifUHCparla ical 6pf rohs Adnmras otfunnfOfiifovs 4t\ rf hpurroKpariif, I 
think any one acquainted with the Greek notions about ' aristocracy' will be« 
lieve that the Schol. is right Pericles meant to excuse the name, and to show 
that the government really was quite as much an hpteroKparta as that upon 
which the Spartans prided themselves. Plato, or the author of the Menextnue, 
plainly says, h yhp aiMi voKtrtta itol rovre ^y icol yvr hptoroKporta^ fca\ci 9h 6 
Pl\9 wMiv tniumporUuf, 6 Sk tXXo f ^ X'^fV* Isocrates, in a similar spirit, 
speaks of 'an aristocratical democracy,* la, 133, 153; and Krug. cf. Xen. 
if em, iv. 6, la. The words iarh hprr^s irporifiarai explain the nature of the 
aristocratical element, ss Pericles considered it ought to exist rh 

f8i« iid^opa. This is explained in the most general terms by Goll., ^[um 
hominibue privatie agenda sunt, and he is probably right We might tr. ' all 
causfe of dispute arising among private individuals* rh X^ov, what 

is called Iffere/day in the Menejcenue, and 'juris nquabilitas,' by Cicero, 
* ejualitg m the eyes of the law* icarh 8i ri^r h^lm^iw cr.X. — ' bui 

wUh respect to our estimate of men, as each one chances to have a reputation in 
emy particular, he is preferred to an honourable place in the public service, not 
because he belongs to a doss or caste, but from merit;* the words hwh iiApovs refer 
to the distinctions of birth, such as that assigned to the old Dorian or Heraeleid 
blood at Sparta, to which belonged the ^^oSm or peers. Arnold denies this, 
Ipecanse tho pJroutm at Athens were no more eligible to office than the 
vnfuUei at Sparta. But surely the first must be regarded as external to the 
Athenian poli^ ; whereas the latter belonged to the Lacedmnonian, though in 
an iaierior position. It is to my mind a much greater difficulty to make, as he 
^oes, ktib fJfovs mean ' distinctions of fortune or party ;' for in what stata ba.";^ 
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not members of different purtie* succeeded to the administratioii of afikiis? 
Cf. the English phraM ' class legisUtion.' On the usage of rl wkioi^, sea L S3. 

(bJ) tx*'^ '^ — ' if ^ neverthdeM have it in ki* powir, doi§ k§ find himHiff 
hindered,* &e. The construction changes upon the principle of ▼trieij (cf. fSL 
37. a), and proceeds as if icttrA rcyW had been Wnit ftlh A9, kli^pLmrmu 

This means ' the value at which a man is rated;' hence we majrtr. ' hmimbttn, 
oriehe ever, hindered by the obeeurity qf hie rank, or eoeiai paeitionV 
4Kt»$4pmt 9^ icr.X. * We no^ onljr conduct public a£Eairs in a libend spirit, 
but we cany the same spirit into private life, and do not exhibit thoae ahnud 
jealousies sjid irksome restrictions which characterise the Dorian states.' I 
had always translated, ' and in the matter ^f thatjealouey whkk ie eometimea/aU 
about the daily hiUfite of life between man and man, we regard not <mr nnghhomr 
with anger, jf we find him pleaeing hmeeff, nor do we fix upon onr/aeee looke qf 
ill-humour, which are annoying enough, though they infiiet no actual penalty* 
Cf. Grote. Somewhat similur is the general view ; but I peroeiTa Kr&g. 
understands hy hx9ifi6ras, 'spiteful and vexatious penalties,' such as thoss 
mentioned by Xen. Hell, iii i, 9, ierdlhi r^y howtZa (x"^ ^ 'okm si|A1s ebm TeSe 
omvialots fmv AaxtZatfiorimv, Plato also suggests something of the kind, H 
rums hfi6ff^vs llipas 1j vrdotUf 1i mpaordotu «2f Uph iw\ rh riff X^P*"* ^kx^>*v 
{Legg. pw 885). In this case Kmnipht rp ^1 must mean *aeerboe ffieu,' sad 
vpocriBdntroi hx'^^'^^t ' i^fiioting penaltiee* I prefer, however, the other 
interpretation, and would with Popp. compare iii. 37, rh mtt ifUpoM ASeit «■! 
hy€wifio^WTOW wphs hXkiiXovs, 

(c.) ii^c vax^wt— 'in a manner that ie not burdeneome,* Le, vexatioue, 
81^ 94o$—' through a principle qffear,* i,e, a wholeeome moral rettrainL This 
is best illustrated by Sophocles, 4^'ax, 1053. ^/>^<t ' obedientia, c^jus signifi- 
cationis, alterum exemplum non novimus.' — Popp. But surely the oognats 
words all bear the meaning of ' listening,' in the sense of ' attending to,* which 
is all that is required here. a^rdi^ So'oi — 'and qfthem eepecially euck 

as* «c«7irrai, the regular term, * are enacted,* &7pa^e« 

trres. The reader will of course consult Arist. Bhct, i. 10, icoii^ K4yu w^juf 
tva 6ypapa waph nuauf 6fAoKoytur$tu Zoku, See Dem. rcpl 3rf^. | 317 ; 
Plato, Legg, 841 b ; Soph. Antig, 450 ; Cic pro Afilone, I to, de Invent, ii. 
21, iv. a. al^x^"^*^ ^4povffiy — ' bring with their violation oonfeeoed 

diegrace* The words ' with their violation ' must be considered as implied in 
the whole sentence. But as ^povoty aiox^r is not reverentiam effieere in its . 
ordinary usage, Meyer would here interpret it pudorem, ie, infamia timorem, 
which is perhaps as unusual, for tdox^ ^^^ scares mean more than a 'sense 
of shame.' 

Chaptxb AAA Vli£.^kyaira^x« f— somewhat archaic fbr Annra^if, re* 
freehmmte, or reereaiionM, > Ct e. 75, itae^ hfeareu&Kett ' m relitf partiee* 
Erug. adds that the word is also used for 'a place of recreation;' and 
quotes Plato, Legg, 653 d. We may add Arist. JRana, 113. rf 

yy^fiV* The Schol. exphiins tf ^wx^ 1l tf lw4oeL In the first case it is 
the ordinary dative^* to the ndnd ;' in the eoeood it is the instrumental dative, 
' by our wiedom,* hyU^t pk4p ye. This form of expression seems 
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cortitXj to refer to the reprcMchfs cast bjr the f everer Doriani upon this pert of 
the socild life of Athens—' Ay! even by (hose games qf which they Udk! 
%i9rf^9iolt — * lasting throughout the year* This msj well have been the case, 
if the Scholiast does not groealy exaggerate, for he says there were sacrifices on 
ererj day of the year except one. Another grammarian, howerer, has ex- 
plained, irrl rev S* frovt olor uatt tusurrov fret, Ooinc. icol *Aptffro^d^t ; and 
Popp. says that the word has this force in Dion. Hal. Bnt merely ' annirersazy 
festirals* were common erexywhere, and would not be distinctireof Athens,, so 
that the former interpretation is preferable. If the latter were correct we 
should at least have had, as Rrog. says, wo\Xsus, wefit(ePT9s. See 

notes on i. 77 ; iii. 8a. Am. originally interpreted the word 'making our custom 
consist in* and so connected it with a dative. But this he subsequently, I think 
with justice, questioned. I do not place any £iith in the construction with a 
dative. The passage i. 77 has been already explained ; here I would make ivaiois 
the instrumental dative in combination with iropiffufuBof and after roid^ovrMt I 
would supply fiw(af tienftf'tevf , * we have provided recreation for our spirits, ay, 
even by games and religious festivals, in the regular observance qfthem,' Ct 
Soph. Eieei. 47, KyTiXA* S* Spiry wfeonB^is^ announce with an oath, adding one. 
For iii. 8a, efl ad loeum. In Herod, iv. 117, ^wp roidfyvat Xcv^iic^, the 
Xp^'Aoi which has preceded must be repeated. See also note on iii. 59, 
^Iffoofcu tfticr^ v^t^pein kaifidrras. rofAi(wrts must be explained as equivalent 
to ks poftl(ofuy. Cf. (Ed, Col, 1312; Homer, II, ii. 774; Cat. Carm. xxxix. 
385, * Pater Divum templo in fulgente revisens,' sc quam revisere solebat. 
On the matter itself, see Xen. de Sep, Athen. iii. 2, 8. xaro- 

oKtvait, See note on i. 10, b. Here the words splendour of private establish- 
ments would seem to imply that we should ourselves include under the term. 
il rip^is. 'Connect this with itaff ruUpoM* — ^Erug. But see note supra, 
c 36. b. rb Kvwfip6y refers, I think, to the painful character of 

the social life of Sparta ; or it may mean the annoyances which in general 
render life gloomy and disagreeable. iirtie'ipx*'^*^ — ' ^^ imported,* 

T. E. A. without acknowledgment from Bloomf., who adds ' neut. for pass.' It 
was hardly worth appropriating, for who does not see that such a version 
destroys the rhetorical beauty of the passage, which by a verb of active 
meaning depicts in a lively manner, ' all the commodities of the world coming in 
up to the very doors of the citizens day by day.' Cf. iii. 53, letiewrfKifAsvoi ; 
Xen. de Rep, ii« 11; Isocrat. p. 63; Plato, Legg, 949. i^nb\p 

olKttor4pf cr.X. It is rather interesting to remark how in the ancient 
authors we find statements put in the converse way to that naturally adopted 
by ourselves. We should say our et^'oyment qf foreign productions is not a whit 
less familiar and intitnate than that <f our own. Pericles says, our et^oymeni 
rf awr own is not more famHUar than qf that which comes from abroad. See 
in&a. Why T. E. A. should explain an er^'oyment that is no less familiar, by 
no less peculiar, 1 cannot understand ; peculiarity is, I apprehend, never hinted 
aL The meaning of eliuim'ip^ may be illustrated by the breakfkst^table'of the 
Englishman, where the products of the extreme east and west (tea and sugar) 
•10 as fiuniliar as the products of his own fields (milk and bread). 

CHimB XXXDL— <a.) rAy woKt/nu&w, The editon notaoe that rh 
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wok4tua is mora common in Thue. Here I think the former word is xwjiiirfd 
— ' our practice in nuUtert rdating to war* r&p wokMfdm, as has been said, mig^t 
be supposed to come from ol vokitim. In what follows the tacit referanee to 
the Lacedemonian government is obTiooa. h fi^ Kpv^9hw &f cr.X. 

The editors here notice what I think holds good in manjr places where it is oT«r> 
looked, that the t» exerts a sort of doable inflnence; in strictness it rafen to 
«^cXi}6«fil, but it is not withont a modifying eflfoet upon K p tt^9 h ^*wkkk 
were he to see without eoncealment, he mighi derive ben^,* Thia generallj 
holds true of cases where the participle is to be resolved by a eonditioBal 
dause, as heie, /i^ Kpv^^ is equiralent to fi m^ k^v^Ui ; the rslatiTa h la 
of course dependent npon tBmw, On the ^eri^Kavlaf see L 144, and with 
respect to the rh apintrhif of the Iiacedarnionian poli^, T. 6S, and Xoller'a 
Doriane, ii. 114. 

(6.) ikeripx^^^^^ — *90 rfterj * make the object qf thmrpureuii. Ot >. 104. 
krtitkipvt, Cfl i ch. 6, a.; Eurip. Mctet 198. ro^t l^evaXcis. 

The general way of taking this is, ' none theleeeon thai aeeount go to meet ojtud 
danger*,* Le, equal to any confronted by our adTersaries ; and this I cannot 
but think correct. Kriig., howerer, prefers the rersion of Gottleber, ' dan^erw 
of a eort in which we are a match for our enemies.* His argument is, that the 
ibrmer rendering gives no account of the miXctf. But surely this is to attach 
too much importance to a mere termination. Compounds not nnfreqtiently 
lose in general usage the distinct notion attached to one of their component 
perts. The word occurs again, iv. 94, and in Herod, and Plato. Mr. Grots 
translates 'perils within the measure of our strength,* making the word contain 
a comparison within itself, for which use of it I know no authority. 
Aair«8aifi^i'ioi. To the Athenian mind the 'Lacedaemonians,' naturally 
enough, represented the whole band of adversaries with whom they were 
engaged. They impersonated the opposite cause, and therefore the orator speaka 
of them as a whole, the several parts of which are denoted by aaSt iKiarewSn 
This is also Am.'s view, and I think renders unnecessary the substitution of 
JltKowomrfio'ioi for AoKticufUrun^ or iaurobs for iicaffTo^f, one of which finds 
favour with most editors. a^ vol — * 100 bg oursdves ;* ijs, unaided by 

auxiliaries from other states, as the Spartans were. v<pl t«if 

o2icc(«y iLfiurofAdyovs recalls the Homeric kijJn^ffBoi wtfA wdr^. The verb 
exerts its true middle force — to ward off a person for onis own vnUrsMt^ and so 
becomes nearly equivalent in construction to yAx^^oi, 

{c) ivl woKKd—'* to many obfects* (or enterprises), natroL The 

speaker sums up all the particulars before given at length, and draws his con* 
elusion. fa$vfil^ corresponds exactly to our phrase ' taking it easily* 

though such a rendering would not suit the dignity of the orators style; tr. 
' without painful efforts ;* it refers to Jb^iM^nvt SMun^/icyw. ir^/i«y is to 

be connected with hrBp§ias; 'bravery which is the result of institutions * i^. 
such as the Spartans laboriously produced by their educational training, and 
the laws concerning military service. i$4\o/i4P. The best HS8. read 

4e4?^Mtft9¥f which would state the same thing hypothetically, and more modestly. 
But I apprehend the orator means to specJc with the utmost positiveness and 
confidence, assuming as a &ct, that they wert ready to encounter danger. BL 
well suggests that i94KstiAsp arose from the ignocancs of some copyists (which 
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opinion QtXL Mems to shire), who took fdhfit^ in a bad tense, and therefore would 
sot beliere that Ffridee asserted it direetly of himself and his conntzTmen. 
ftnpiylyvnrvku See i. 144, and tr. ' there rendu over and oAotie,'— * there i$ tkU 
balance in attr/avaur,* wpond/irtiW'-'^ dutreu ourselves brf&re the time 

at earning annojfonaee* The dative is connected with the verb in a sort of in* 
Btmmental eonstruction. See .£sch. Eiim, 74, mX fiili vp^myiM, and compare 
Agamemnon, z^^, Afl fiex^ovrrfs. The Lacednnonians, whose 

eitj has been compared to a camp, might well have been described as M 
IMjfjhmnes* 

Craptir XL.— (4k.) #iXeKaXe8fcf y yhp K.rA. Mr. Orote has, I think, 
well given the general sense of those words — * we combine elegance ef taste uriih 
simplieitg qf life, and we pursue knowledge without being enrrvated* The 
ebreXein here spoken of must have had reference to prirate life, for, as Krog. 
remarks, their public life and public monuments exhibited much lavish magni- 
ficence. But how does this correspond with the \Zitus umroffumms ebnp9w4euf, 
ch. 38? I apprehend the orator refers to their actual household expenses, 
which were on a simple scale (cf. c xrii. a.), not comparable to the luxuxy of 
Asia, or Corinth. See what is said about Pausanias, and contrast it with the 
words of Demofeth. quoted by Arnold : Ht^ 84 e0r« e^i^pores ^rar . • . Aare 
T^r *A^MTf tBotf, icol T^y MiXriiSev, koI ri^ Kaforpmr olirW cf rit tipa olBep byAp 
bweta xW ^rr(r, ^ r^r roS ytWwe% Mkw ^^luwripaof oiaar {Olgnth, iii. p. 35). 
See, howeTer, Hiill. Hist, Gr, Lit, p. 185. ^^Koea^ov/itw must be 

understood to comprise all sorts of intellectual pursuits. That these are 
accompanied by cfrcmioacy is a notion common to all rude and military 
societies like that of Sparta. fpyov naipf. These words are the 

predicate of irXo^y, and Ir, which is found in some MSS., is plainly an bter- 
polation. ' Our wealth we use as an opportune means* (or aid to action) ; then 
follows the invariable antithesis, ' and not a* a su/ffect for ostentatious talking,' 
The form of expression is not more hareh than is often found in Thuc. ; cf. irol 
X^Tov «cal fpyov uaipf, ch. 43. b. The next sentence commences with rh 
wireeBai, because that is the main and prominent thought, antithetical to 
irXe^. /lii 9ia^«iy«itf — * not to do our best to avoid it ^ for note that 

/i^ is used, not ob. Does the preposition denote a continuous and persevering 
struggle to avoid poverty ? Cf. 60. a. 4r\ roTs abrots «c.v.X. 

* Thoee of us who dischaige public offices do not neglect domestic duties, and 
even that portion of our citizens whose business does not permit them to engage 
in the administration of the state are not without a fair knowledge of politics.' 
This seems to be the meaning of the whole. Cf. Am.'s somewhat diflhse para- 
phrase. Fopp. describes the latter class as ' ^nru et his similes.' They were 
generally employed as hired labourers, and were excluded from all political 
offices. But it is not clear that Pericles did not mean to distinguish between 
thoee engaged in the administration, and the general body of the citixens ; so 
at least I infer from v^ iirfihp vAySc faMrixorra. wpbs tpyeu The 

word means business or employment, Cf. (Edip, Thrall. 1114, tpjmf fuptftpmp 
veSor, 1l filer rim; hence its well known philosophical usage in the Nicom, 
Ethics of Arist The Spartans proper were not permitted to engage in any 
meehanical labour, merchandise, er agriculture. 
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(6.) od«c kirpdytioya, Beferring, says Krug., to the stock ebai^ of 
woXvwpacYfioff^ brought agaiDft the Atheniane. Orote it,*ncias karwUmi UU 
as useUst,* Perhaps it approaches more nearly to the spirit of the vordo to oaj 
•not as a man who onl^ minds kis own business, but as ous^^oodfir no bmsinsss* 
(or notJUnff at aU), In the same spirit was cooceiTed the fSunons ordinance of 
Solon. abroi. Some copyists, from want of nnderstanding this, 

introduced 0/ tdtrol. The speaker gracefully identifies himself with tho mass 
of his fellow-dticens. Kriig. narrows the meaning too much when ho ivfen 
merely to the orators who ^^irtf^UrM ficoit, I>em« i. 1. nptwf^dt^ y«« 

The particle yt being apparently derired from the root of yU^o/uu, the Torb do- 
noting existence, is naturally emphatic, and by connexion with any woid or 
clause, attracts attention to the existence of Uiat which it expresses. Hero, 
therefore, it insists emphatically upon the truth of Kplvo/Mv, whateter be thooghc 
of i^fMbfAM$a, 'can judge rf ai any rate (or eritieise)^. if we cannot form tk§ 
original conception,* Cf. for this usage of 7t, Arist. Eth, Nve, i. 8, cr ytf ri^ 4 
vXfiora KorofMhf^ I do not think there is any doubt about 4p9ufiiUiu$nt and 
would compare b ybp yrovs koI fA^i erwpSkt ^iMfyts h Xa^ icol ti fd^ M#iipi^(#f. 
Cf. also riii. 68. We should say, * if we cannot originate, we judge of,' but with 
respect to the inverse way in which the statement is made,, see supra, ch. 39. a. 
robt K6yovs, A defence against the often-repeated accusation that tho 
Athenians were poJkoyoi, [See on the accent L. and 8. Lex,] *Ifot thmkmg 
discussion an^ damage to action, but rather that the damage eonsists mi ttci 
having been previously enlightened by discussion, brfore proceeding to foUom cut 
in action those matters to which we must qf necessity address oursetvesj 

(«.) roKfiaif. Cf. the use of the word, i 70, Kriig. ir\oyit€90ai 

may be simply to ' ex-cogitate,* or, as usual, ^ to compute in/uUJ 8. This 

was formerly explained by whereas^ and the accusatiTe of the relative accounted 
for by understanding the prep, uard, a theory which received some support 
from the Latin quod. Cf. Livy, xxx. 61, *quod si possim ;' Ter.. PAor. i. 33, 
But now the editors incline to the principle of anaoolouthon for explanation. 
The whole clause I should suppose would hare been arranged «cal r6ie ro£r 
JiXXoif (kfioBlas Bpdo'cs ^po^oris) ixror ^ipti. But irol rSBt becomes 8, and tho 
writer lets it stand, as preparatory to \oytfffi6%, which he introduces to make 
the antithesis more plain and ' piquant* This is the opinion of Krng. and 
Foppo, and I suppose Am. meant the same thing, for he says ' the ven^ which 
should have followed 8 is omitted, and another construction substituted in its 
place, which is irreconcileable with the former construction.' To understand 
robrdrrioif^ yiyy^rm after 8 seems to me singularly futile, for if that, why not 
anything anywhere ? I am not sure whether after all I should not tr. * in respect 
0/ which matter (i,e. the effect of- previous deliberation upon courage), with tha 
rest qfmen, it is ignorance that produces boldness, while reflection brings aUmg 
with it hesitation / 8 then' would stand like r8 itdwtaiku supra, and many other 
accusatives at the commencement of a sentence, to receive further elucidation 
in its course. e/ . . .. yiyvAaaovrts ua\ ik^ kworp4w6fi€pei. The 

same persons ; though r^ is used in the sadKe sentence of two different (inoom* 
patible) things. See Granville Sharpie canon, note i. 18. a. Tr. * turn net asida 
from (lit. out qf) the danger* i94a are 'the sweeU of peace,* as 8«ir4 

are * the terrors qfwar* and A8c« is quite a needless conjecture, 

o 
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(d,) kptr^if. The popnlmr explanation of iiprHi, as giTen by Azist Bket, i. 
9. 1, forms the best explanation of this : 'AprHi U i^ri fih S^M^of, Ai SmccZ; 

witnmv w9(A wdrra, 80 * goodness' and * bont^' haye a special meaning wherein 
they are nearly eqniralent to kindness and liberality. Cf. German ffutig. We 
find of course a more scientific definition of itprrfi, 2fie. Etk, iL See the same 
usage ii. 51. c, where the Sehol. explains itptriit, ^ikcufBpmrUa. 
^wwTt^fitB; This, says T.E. A., « lOf ar9oppo9edto; but does not thitlose 
sight of the £ict that a proeeu is denoted by the terminaUon of the Terb ? tr. 
' iM have been made to entertain very opposite vietos* sc by education, and the 
prineiplee of conduct generally accepted among us. The editors need not haye 
remarked on the perfect, for it is the proper tense. fiefiatSrepos Zh 

crA. — *Now the doer qf the favour (note the indefinite parUciple) ie the 
more ahiding friend, for the eake <ff keeping it etitt owing, tn the shape qfa debt, 
hjf continued kindness to the recipient,* and so nearly Fbp. and Kr8g. eihfoid rinot 
is most properly, as this yersion represents it, ' benevolentia in aUquem} and 
this meaning is also most suited to the argument, for the orator wants to oonrey 
the impression that ffffrow most truly and permanently attaches to his country- 
men, and this he proyes by showing that it is to them a neoessaiy means of re- 
taining the benefit to be derired firom their own liberality. The whole is well 
illustrated and expluned by Arist ITie, Eth, yiii. 7 : e/ M ebtfyfrm rein 
ebtfrftTiiOdrras ZoKovai ftaXXov ^iXflr ^ e/ ct wMrrtt robt Zpdatarras; then 
comparing the parties to debtors and creditors, he adds, o9n» koI ro^ ebtpyerti^ 
eurrus jSoi&^ftf^ flrcu ro^i wMms, itt Ko/uofidpoys riis xipvrus, rois M oint 
e7nu iwifitKh rh hyrtaroMroL See Tacitus, Agrie, xlii. Peile prefers, ' m 
order to kejp it owing to him in the shape of good will on the part qfhim to whom 
he hath given '—considering that Si* fvralas explains i^i\ofi4tni9. But both for 
the sense and the Greek I prefer the former. Gdll. seems to understand, * to 
keep alive the obligation arising from hie good wiB in the mind qf him whom 
he has obliged,* which would, I fancy, as Peile has suggested, require Si* 
efhma9, or rather Ztk Hr etrewr. Eogelman's ed. also, I obserye, agrees with 
the yersion which I hare giyen, * um dureh WohlwoUen gegen den welohem er 
sie verliehen hat, sioh den sehuld^ien Dank au siehem* The French yersion 
has the usual yagueness, * il la garde i son obligi oomma mm dette de bten* 
veUlaneeJ k/ifiK^repet-^'duller in his feeling* is x^P"^— 

' bg wag rf a free gift* bxt^itamir is only applicable on the principle of 
leugma, for it contains the notion of paying a debt Cf. Sheppard's Thsopk. 
p. 176. riit iKev^tpiat rf irirrf . We might tr. ' tfi a2^ Ms Am« 

fdenos qfliberalitg (i,e, with that confidence which a truly liberal man feds); 
but most edd. prefer to tt,' in the confident spirit qffresdom* (i,e. the coi^fidenae 
which freedom bestows upon those who posssss it), thus introducing a political 
allusion. Cf. L 68. a. AScwf is, * without fear qf the oonsequenees* and 

will suit either interpretation, for we may suppose it to mean, without that 
fear of future ingratitude and forgetfiilness which characteriie the recipients 
of fiiyours, and so deter many from being liberal ; or again, it may r^er to 
political injury resulting from measures undertaken on behalf of others. The 
proposed alteration into i/Ms (mentioned by T. K. A.) teems to me singular^ 
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Ckapter XLL— (a.) BvrcXiSr. Lit* taking aU together /htinobt*9ummm^ 
itpina word.* 80 it is used i. 70, ad fin. ir«iSf vrir. OxoU €<»• 

tidera that the abstract woxd for waiBtvrpiw softens the affinnation. It is 
donbtinl whether there was any such intention. We should say ' the sebool 
of Greece,' and so Zerort^ * I'^ole de la Grke.' «••* (icarrer crA. 

The masculine gender, ' as respects our eitUcHS regarded as individuals' Ba- 
mark how the writer Taries his style, turit x^''^^* ttnpawiXms and olPn^ff, 
where another would hare used three adrerbs. The position of (tr, whidi 
properly belongs to wa^x*^^» i> >^o^ without its influence upon ^onsm* 
wap* iifi&p—* going forth from among us* See note on the use of ««#d(, 
i. 19. e. Kriig. certainly explains, * owing to our training and education,' but 
he does not say, as T. K. A. makes him, that there is a causal reference inrolTed. 
The use of inpk * cum genitivo' denotes * motion &om alongside of an ol{jeet/ 
and though more mag be employed, a causal notion is not neoessaiy to the seiiM. 
^irl irXfirra fffSi|. The expression is rather general clSoi, says Popp., is often 
oonnected with Tp6wov, and Uierefore he is probably right in explaining agemdi 
ratio, icol unites M wKnai^ cYSi} to fUKurra elrpawdXMs, though in translating 
it is as well, for our idiom, omitted. * The same man going forth from among 
us could, without reguvring aid from others, address himself ^ ^ **^ parted 
vicissitudes of action, with the most graceful versatUiig' The use of rw/ca maj 
indicate that only bodilg accomplishments are intended ; and Krug. seems to 
assert as much — ' a&fta kann hier nicht fiiglich Person sondem nur Korper 
heissen.' Cf. ii. 51. a. The idea seems to be that the Athenian is ' in se totiia» 
teres, atque rotundus,' and unless intellectual yereatility be elsewhere implied, 
it would hardly be omitted here. tirpawiXms, like our simple^ 

and other words in perhaps all languages, passes from a good into an eril accep- 
tation. Thus, though originally, as here and in Aristotle, it denotes a sportiTe 
demeanour, it came to signify * scurrilous.' 

(6.) iLKorjs Kptiacur^* superior to rfpii^,' is. its reputation. I cannot 
agree with Kriig. in this instance, who tr. * superior to any cf which traditum 
tdfs,* a meaning which, he says, the absence of the article plainly indicates* 
But does not iuceii, * fame,' * parlance,' belong to that class of words which, 
under special circumstances, are used without an article ? See note i. 8. a. 
And AS vfipoy is anarthrous, it is not surprising that &xo4 should be so also. 
Cf.TiLii. hyardxTiieir lx*< — * contains in itself cause of indignation^ 

the accusatiye has an objective signification. Cf. r^r iwmrvidw ^c<r, i. 9, a. 
Popp. also adduces KordfUfi^iw fx^uf; and ii. 61, sMiiau^', ii. 87, iv. fi6; and. 
a similar objective usage of habeo, ' Nam causam justi semper amoris habent/ 
Tibullus, i. 4, 10. l^* eTwr — *with respect to the sort qf persons by 

whom,' Cf. with Erug. vii. 75. Kurdfi^fi^tp. T. K. A. explains 

' a sense qf degradation' but this is not Greek. We must tr. ' occasion for depro-- 
datum,' i.e. not of themselves, but of us ; and hence, ' matter for se^f-reproach,* 
They are forced to acknowledge us a great nation, and such as it is no disgrace 
to be governed by. aii/ielmv'-^* accompanied bg palpable proqfs,* is. the 

facts of history and the risible monuments of power ; then we might Ihave 
anticipated oOk Apw /Mpr^pmy, but the principle of variety (i. 38. c) comes in, 
and the construction changes. See several instances in this chapter, and espe- 
cially rwr Si Hfyw, where M unites a direct to a relative statement The ooiii* 
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binAtion of S4 ▼•< u m itroiig as possible, as thej an the two ehief particles 
for denoting affirmation, ye exerts its proper foree, as explained snpra. The 
general notion is that they have inscribed their glory too palpably npon Ghreece 
and her histoiy to fear oblivion by posterity. sal edS^r. Thismlconples 

9p9^MtMm to vupoffx^'^^ The plur. fveri denotes foetrp, Cf. Aomimn 
4p rmi fvf#^ L 3. Iiref is ' word* in prose only in particnlar oombinaticns, 
Xrog. r^ afrrijca — '/or Me imnMiiaU moment* Ct ir. 107, Ti. 57. 

'Om^^sv ^iraijr^rev— sine aiticulo— 'a Homer for a panegyriti (or, to 9mg 
tieirpraue$y rmw Zh ipymp^-^'wheroas the truth wiUdamoffotkoeom' 

ceptiom formed of the facte.* The exaggerated estimate of a thing, when eor- 
leeted by the test of experience, is apt to depredate it* Taloe in onr notions. 
All attempts to make oot from the rhetorical nsage of Mima, that it is in this 
place employed for a ' magnificent conception,' I regard as founded npon a 
wrong riew of the requiroments of the argument. jcaicdr r< ahyai&r 

-^-^ for good or for iU* I do not see why Pericles might not hare thus spoken, 
•Ten if he had not meant to confine the mnc& to erils wrought npon their enemies, 
as most editors explain. Cf. ii. 45. b. KrQg. considers the expression so ' naSTe ' 
that he conjectures the usual formula aakSir re jdkys9fir. fyyaarotal* 

rarrff f. The metaphor seems to be taken from coloniation, or periiaps tha 
consolidation of a stata. Orote therefore well renders ' having piaated Im- 
periehable monumente* Sucaievrrfff /ci^ h^aip§$^rai ahr^r-^' 

* aeeerting their right not to be robbed of it* It certainly is an iUuntration of 
the principle, ^iXMi Svot ^ Uvrov tpyor, that Mr. Grote, after haying been told 
the right one, should retain his own strange translation of these words, ' vindi' 
eating herjaet title to unimpaired righte* He nairely remarks that neither 
Popp., GolL, nor Arnold notice the difficulty. They do not do so, becausa 
there can be none to anyone who remembers that the Terbs which take a 
double aocusatiTO in the sing, hare this construction in the passiTe. Cf. infira, 
44. b. Xeiire/ft^rwp. Note the preeent part — * Uikom they are 

leamng behind them.* 

Chaftkb XUI. — (a.) wtp\ taov'^'for an equal etake.* Kr8g. cf. BeoL 
riii. 60^ e^x ^^P ^^ ^*^ ^f^ '''* "^ ^^ AXXect M* b kItSvpoi. 
fii|8«jr bwipx*^ ^^ hare fAnbhr rather than ob94r, because the clause is de- 
pendent upon M^ •'mu. 4p* oTf. Understand the antecedent redrmr. The 
preposition hA indicates the local position of the speaker ; hence, ^oiMf, be- * 
cause spoken over the bodies of the dead, euUgg, Cf. 14. e. tiirniaa. 
Though originally employed for poetic praises, the word naturally pasjies into a 
rhetorical usage, as BI. has shown by examples. laippewoe-AkL 
' equal in the eealee ;* hence, * thejuet equivalent ef their deede' 

(b.) Seicf I b4 ikoi Si|Xevjr jcr.X. There is some little difficulty here. 
hAfibt i^erir, as Popp. obserres, cannot be ' alietffue homm d^flmetarmn virtu* 
tem;* the genitire must therefore haTo an a^jectiTal force, and the whole is 
*foHitudo virilie* So in the passage quoted by "BL from Isoc ix. 8, xaXtt^r 
Imr bAfbe iperiir bth k6ymr iyKmiui(§ir. We must, as Meyer has pointed out, 
recognise a reference to two classes of persons : those whose prsyious life had aa 
yet giren no indications of worth, and those who had long been distinguished as 
TaluaUaeitiasns. Tt.ihat9iQt9,' Now what a man*e worth ie^tl^w^kfJkek^Mkii/^' 
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icene of these merCe life appears to me to show, whether now for ike fint time 
announcing it, or ooming ae its final confirmation (lit being the fret to amnommco 
it)' 80 Peile tr. * both in the case where itie the fret indieaHon, emd w here it 
ie the final confirmation* ErOg. remarlu upon the eupheraism eontainad in 
jc«t«rrp«^4t which was, ho smys, imitated bj the later writers. 
i[porl99if9nu Popp. ezplaiDS this *fortitudinem prw eefen% prqfiteri, exkibert 
(or, in magnd laude pont)* I am, however, inclined to think that the notioii o£ 
holding brfbre ae a ecreen is implied, meaning that their subsequent merit should 
exclude their prerious deficiencies from riew ; or more simplj still, ' to pnUfm^ 
ward in the fret place* so that their other conduct becomes a seoondaiy matter. 
Here, then, the word is used in a fiiTourable sense ; the un&TouraUe seosa ia 
more common, as iii. 64, M rf iMlimr icanf hf9poya0laM wpofl$eo$e, CL Tae. 
Hiet, y, 25, ' ilium domesticis malis exddium gentis opposuisse.' 

(0.) wKoir^9 the reading of the best MSS^ taken instmmentaUj, with 
i/utknKio$n» T^jr fri hwiXnv^ir'^' the further ei^oymeni qfii* 

vf rial ikwtZi. Here we hare the true genetic or genitiTe ease^ cf. L 13. d.«- 
' hope engendered by poverty,* i,e, which porertj causes to spring up in the mind, 
or, as some saj, ' the poor man*e hope' See, howerer, Jelf, § 898. 3. 
tXovt^o'ck. T. K. a. can hardly be right in tr. this ' to become rich, to grow 
rich* though, as usual, blindlj following Krug., who has * reich werden* The 
word, I believe, implies ' being,* compounded as it is with 4« ; so we say in 
English, ' he hopes to be a rich man some day or other.' And similarly in thm 
passages quoted by KriigM s,g. Plat Bep, p. 421 d, wkevrkoas XV^P*^ ^ the 
potter when a rich man. See i. 107. c hru$o\iir — * a putting of from 

on^e edf* (or ehirking, if the word be not too inelegant). Cf. with Krug. 
hrafioKiis ivoitho, Bern. 48, ao. ubr&r, sc riff htoKa&oems «d 

T^f 4Kir(9os, \n$6pT§s, here in reference to the mental graep, or 

conception. Cf. r^ leiipvytM . . . ZUaior ehm 4\dfA$aror, ir. 106, and note iii. 159. 
Cf. ib. 38. d., 56. c lAtr* nbrev, sc roD myS^rov. rdr Si i^leoinu 

These words are also to be taken in close connection with fui' o^rov, which ia 
the condition upon which the infinitives are predicated — * not without thie peril;* 
so Kriig. * nur mit Bcstehung der Gtfahr* This was the only condition upon 
which they would consent to seek these objects. iXwt^i /gir crA. 

— * committing to hope the uncertainty of future eucceee* t.e. so far as Aituz« 
success, a thing never certain, was concerned, they were content to hope for tha 
best ^P7V S^ — ' but when once engaged in action thinking it right to 

trust none other than themselves concerning what had met them face to face* — lit 
before their eyes, t.e. the dangers of the combat, fpy^ stands as an adverbial 
dative ; rov ffSi; b^iiiwou is antithetical to rh iu^oAs rev nterofO^tir, and h^toSrres 
o^otr airoit wewotOirai to ikvfZi hrtrph^eants. Meyer, on the other hand, to 
whom Popp. assents, makes| fpy^ Si follow vcvoiO^yoi, and o^ou^ aibrois follow 
^pmfUpw — * trust to action in what was brfore their own eyes* This has tha 
advantage of more exactly balancing the antitheeis, but the sense seems to ma 
inferior ; v^tr aMiSt too, is weak in this way of taking it ; and should we not 
have had rov o^tr oibroit ^fM»fA4wov7 4r nbrf — ' therein* rh 

kliireo9ni ical ira^f ir. Said of the same act CI Granville Sharp's canon, 
i. 18. a.—' to fall in repelling the enemy,* eontrasted with rh ir^^pret er^Ce* 
ifBai^^to Hcure eqfetyby4ubmieeion.* See Jel( § 678. The question than 
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ariaM, whnt tn W6 to mak^ ait fiaXXtw iyii^dfitifot? An Englithmao might 
be trmptod to tr. ' having thought more qf* i, «. prrferred, or, having mor$ fancied ; 
^yav/tm would then be nued with /mXXow, ae /mXKop A^iour, and fioAAer $o^w9tu, 
Thifl agreee with Popp^ who mys, ' com ^y^tff$€u interdom seqnente infinitiTO 
sotionem mquum eensendi habeat (nt woftiCtu^ 17. 86), Tidetnr ■onaie po6ae,pfw- 
ftrre, malle* This Arn. ealla the * aensnt pnegnans' of 4yi|^^{fMyoi, and pUoea it 
among the inttaneet cited by Lobeck ad Phrynieh, e. Ti. p. 753, where ^livAw, 
elftftfeif and pofd{fuft are need in the sense of thinking right. To this it is 
objected that they are always followed by an infinitive sine aitienlo. Am. 
replies by quoting ii. 53, rh wpoaroKtuwmpwf eMcU irp^Ouyiot ^v. But is this 
exactly parallel — ' with rupeet to the taking much troubU, no one vfoe gealone* 
Howerer, illatthiae, § 543, has collected numerous instances of the infin. with 
article, some of which are more appropriate, though many are otherwise ex« 
pUcable. Perhaps it might lessen the difficulty to say for AioAAor irpiad/upoi 
instead of, ' thought more of,* more thought of, i,e. gave more thought to, thoagh 
eren this is scarcely consistent with the common use of fryoufuu. Another method 
of explanation is to consider that the words stand elliptically for flWu fioAAoF 
Tovre, that thie more consieted in, &c, where by * tkie ' is meant rh v^uf odroff 
vtmBhnu, Krug. tr. * theg therein more recognised (i. e, understood and accepted 
the necessity of) drfenee, though accompanied with death, than ee\f'preaervation 
purchased hg submiseion* I do not exactly understand either T. K. A.'s ex- 
planation or his translation of Krug. Peile prefers the old reading r^ to ri, 
which he considers confirmed by c 43, ir rf hfi^a^ui, and tr. * and accounting 
that to consist in aeiuaUy drfending themselves and suffering (i. e. at ereiy cost, 
come what may), rather than in seeking to save themselves by giving in* 
rh ii\v al^xP^^ iCT.X. — * disgrace, indeed, to their reputation (lit. what would 
be said of them) tkeg fled from, hui the brunt of battle with their bodies they bore, 
and at the wry brirfest crisis of their fate (when the least thing might hare 
turned the scale of rtctory), theydrparted in the height of their glory rather than 
of their ftars* The hiq»^ seems to me to be applied by a sort of seugma to 
rov liwt, for had the latter stood alone the orator would probably haye U9ed 
another word. 8«' iXaxi^rov xntpov r^x^' seems equivalent to the 

' harm momenta cita mors renit' of Horace. Meyer and Popp. doubt this, and 
tr. ' dum fortuna brevissimam nacta erat opportunitatem,' meaning, I suppose, 
' when fortune had for a moment obtained an opportunity* i.s. they had a chance 
for a moment of distinguishing themselves, and did not let it slip. 
•iri|XX^7i|0'ar — * were set free from,* an euphemism, as in HeradeitUe, 965, 
Ktirov 8* AvoAAax^^rrof . 80 the Latin deoesserunt, our departed, and the Qta- 
mMXk sis sekiedcn^ 

CHAPTsn XLIIL— (a) irp 0*11 K^rrwi. D. well tr. ' as became the charaeter 
of their country* ka^nXe^ripup, Certainly there is force in E.'s 

olgection, that h^ Idrenar cannot signify a securer life. He therefore reads 
neut. plur. kf^aXdarepa. But I am sure Thuc would have sacrificed something 
for the antithesis which makes both ac^jeetives predicateo to Zdtwaa^', and, 
after alU we say a eafer policy, a sqferline of action, mensnng that which conduces 
to safety, Ct the weU-known passages Soph. Jjax, 550, and Virg. xiL 435. 
rKsveerraff m^ ^^7¥ t^^f^^-^' considering mot tfi word* cion^ » ^msx^ 
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iheoretieally; it is meant that they must show a practical sense of the Uct hy 
their actions. Ejrfig. ef. CEd, Col, 369, kiy^ ctcvmwvi t^v viku yivmn f flfi ir . 
ipy^ $9mti4ifQvs, The opposite notion to K6y^ aiwwovmas. This latter* as 
Am. says, means regarding a thing merely from the account giren of it» thcx«- 
fore the former will be, yiewing a thing in its reality, not trusting to report, but 
seeing it as in fact it is. The antithesis makes this preferable to the transUtioa 
of Peile and others — * wkat she (i. «. the state) does* c I S ^r at. Cf. tnpva, 

ch.36. TT,*tfamanwer0ioenUuy$on,Uwouldbeiopermm$a*wMaeqtiamttd 
wiih it as kimseff* ipa^rkt yiyvoiiivovt — * heeoming its lovirty 

maks Athens your mistress, A strong personification, referring doubtleae to 
certain personal relations fashionable at the time and place. reX/cwrrf t 

Popp. sayswroV^^, and Eriig. renders 'HAim,' as roAfuur often stands 
absolutely; of course T. K. A. follows. But these translations do not show 
that ToAfu»rr«f sine articulo is the conditionalizing participle, expressing with 
the others the cause of ittrh^wno — * hy daring umi.* C£ i. 9. a. 
yiyv^anoifTts r& S^orro, is, I think, * taking the trouble to acpuUnt Msm- 
selves with their duty* See what is said i. 86. a. alrxvr^^iffrei— 

' with a keen sense ^ shame (or sense of honour)* as Krug., who quotes u ti o nh m ^ 
Mp&¥ wX4oP€s ff6ot 4^ ir^^oi^ai. — II, T. 531. ^ir^re r^aXeiiirar. 

Optatire, because indefinite frequency. Cf. i. 70, d. fearer — ' a joint 

contribution;* the regular technical term, and of course quite iamiliar to hit 
auditors. For information see Diet, of Antiquities; Hermann, iW. Aad, qf^ 
Greece, § 146-9 ; and Boeckh's P. E, cf Athens, p. 245, £ng. tr. The^ society 
itself, and the money subscnoers, were each called Ipwwf ; the members ^pon- 
aral, and their president an eranarch. Demosthenes {oont. Mid, § 17, &c) 
makes much use of the same metaphor, representing the state as a sort of great 
benefit society, to which every citizen owes a contribution. 

{b.) icoii^p— * ti» oommon with those who had not fallen* Krug, ^^ f^ 

Some understand rd^, but Krug. says it is the neuter, * in the spot where.* 
waph, r^ iwrvx^i^Tt k.t.X. — *on every occasion, either for word or deed, whiek 
from time to titne may happen to present itself;* referring to spoken panegyric, 
and commemoration by festirals, &c Kriig. will not allow that irrvx^m can 
agree with icaip^, which wapk with a dative would not allow* he therefore tr. 
' in his case who happens at any time to fall into the subject* I do not know 
what his objection is, unless it be that wapk cum datiro indicates rest at a point, 
or with a person. But upon the hypothesis that the occasion does occur, may 
we not say that their gloiy certainly abides with it, is always to be found with 
it? wae'a yri might be translated * every land / but it may also be 

' the whole earth* So Lysias, ii. 15, ^ircM'a ntAinr^M^cof. Eriig. 
TJ}f yrAfifis fiaWor 4 rod tpyov^*an unwritten memorial of the heart, 
rather than of a [7 their] fifiaterial monument* So D., and this is the usual 
translation. Eriig. howeyer argues that vop* Itdrr^ in itself implies a memorial 
of the mind, and rot; tpryou is not a proper expression for a material thing. He 
would therefore tr. ' the mmnory of their patriotic sentiment, rather than e^ the 
fight in which they fell,* But surely the two would be indissolubly blended 
together, and the names of the great Athenian battles were erer in their oraton' 
mouth. I belieye rev $pyov is used much in the same way as it is a few lines 
jnpsTiously, is. what was actually dons in the way of eommemoiation. Tho 
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ontor does not intend to exoituU inch oommemontion, but implies that eren 
where this wis absent, their reooUeetion would still dwell in the minds of their 
eoontrymen. In justice to Krug.*s aigument, it should be noticed that the 
combats in which these men fell were somewhat insignificant" Engelman't 
translation agrees with Krt&g.— meAr ikrer Oesinnnnff ok det Kamgff §Mit. 
Ct JEBck, eofU, Ctei, 50 c: ei yif ifurf ttir iw reSr yfi^iniimri rv«a^0«i ^M! h 
Tg luriifL^ rmp ffl jnmoMrm^, 

(0.) r^ c^SaifieF and rh c^^rirxer are predicates, for the piedieate takes 
the article where it is rppresented to be coextensire with the subject^' happmeu 
ufretdom, andfretdmn eoura^;* — u meaning oomUU tii. vcpiepartfc 

^-▼oce medlA — * negket to yomr own damagt* Krug. cH L 14, 4, Ti. 93, i. 
c««ovp«7etfFrf f in reference to the Mvopof li^mt^if of the Laoedsmonians, 
ch. 39, 1. Krfig. *ikom who fan hard* This is probablj, as BL sajs, antici- 
patire of an olgection likelj to be uxged bj the rich, who might say, like the 
soldier of Loeullus, that thej ought not to risk their Utcs in the same waj as 
those who had nothing to loee. The aigument is eertainlj a paradox, contra- 
dicted bj experience, howeyer ingenious on the part of the speaker. 
4 ^rarria ficra/ieX^ft — Uh«ekang€totk$oppoiUeii$HllaritJk(ot tkereisUiU 
dritJki^aekan^tothecppimU): ^^Swinnm^^kightjpMiJ See L 81, 

and cf. ii. 61. 4 M*^^ '''ev /ftaXajci0'9l)rai jc^irwrif. Am. says 

cdUcwS'if is misery, wretekedneu. This is scarcely exact enough ; it is really 
* worsening,* were there such a word, t.«. that deterioration of character, or ds» 
gradation, which follows upon (lit. aeoompanies) the having shown cowardice. 
Before fitrik rev in some MSS. stand ir rf, which is, I think, plainly a gloss 
introduced from the marg^. Krfig., howerer, retains the words, from the 
notion that rh furk roS /uiXaitie^rai may be one logical term capable of 
declension like a substantiTs, and he assigns to it the meaning ' the state that 
follows upon proved cowardice* But of such a phrase ' desiderantnr exempla.' 
^Alifl — ' vigour! and so * fxdour* which is from vaJUo, jceiri^ — ' hope 

common to all,* ue. of coming safely out of battle ; but ' hope for the common 
good' gires, as Kriig. says, a loftier thought, and is not contradictory to the^ 
idiom of the language. But may not the meaning be affected by its combination 
withf^nt? hwaiaBjiTos 'describes the speediness of the pang of death 

when it comes in the heat of battle without the protracted suffering of disease. ' 
Am. If the meaning assigned by Krug. to jcoud^ be correct, the hope of 
benefiting their country ia another eJement in rendering death n^felt, or pom- 
less. Am. quotes similar ussges of the word from Dem.; Arist Bhet, c 6, § 4 ; 
Flntaieh, Demetrisu, c 19. 



Okaptkr XIIV.— (o.) hXepipofiuu The Ait iXe^epeSyuu has been con- 
jectured, but the present is more proper, because it relates to the actual state 
of feeling which the orator was then expressing—' lam not, as yon see, lament' 
vug, but shall rather* dec rh 8* cdrvx^ff et kif r^s elwptweardriif 

«.r A. Peile tr. ' happiness belonge to those who shall have obtained the meet 
glorioue^^eath, as theee men havs now obtained^ or affliction, as yon,* This is, 
I think, oorreet, except that rh ebrvx^s is goedhap, not htqipiness, fMai^Mrta ; 
and we should periiape say, ' they shall be accounted to have had the most foriwM.iik 
M The whole, I iiuicy, means, *yo«rai&ietioii,M\;hmx^M9i3^^ 
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the sort that can be&ll a man/ But Peile and oth«n explain, Death and afllie- 
tion are the lot of all men. Human happiness is therefore altogeth«r eooB^aiatiTia. 
Hence, 'they may betaid to be happy, wkoae lot it is to kam tio most gUriom^mB 
tfi ihs present instanee these men have, death ; whilst you ham e^fflietiomJ 
naX oTs , , , ^vw§fA§Tp^$1|, This passage is of acknowledged difBcaltj. 'la 
daabas rebns,' says Popp., * hie luereas.' One is the change of constnictkm fton 
«t &r Kdx"^^ to ^^' ^¥i^firrp>ii$fit hut this is amplj accounted for on the priaeipla 
of Tariety so often mentioned (i. 38, c) ; the second is the force of the pvepoai- 
tion ip, when it is not stated what are the things in whidi tl^y wer« happj. 
It seems to hare escaped Popp., that these Terbs belong to a daws compounded 
with i^, which in English are expressed by putting the prep, after the T«ri>, and 
which stand almost independently : e. g, Aristoph. Aoes^ 3S, md vfin iceu^ 
ivmtirnffM xp^fiuTOf * open to all to spend their money in/ Herod, iz. $$, otrm 
4o9\Biar 4s rh r4fA«ros olfrt 4raw o Oa p ^; Arist. Pax, ii$6, 4immowmr^ yd^ 49^ 
forr^Sciof vim; ; Eurip. Baches, 508, ^i^v0Tvx9^w< I should therefore inter- 
pret. ' whose life has been dealt out to them to be happy in, equaOy as to die «•,' 
or, inrerting, * to die in, equally as to be happy in* «.#. their death has been 
correspondent to the happiness of their life. If you look at the happincsa thej 
enjoyed in life, and at Uie close to which their life was brought, you will find 
them b^ioUts ^vn^urp^rm — * dealt out in eorresponding ratioJ 1 sulgoin other 
explanations, which the reader may perhaps prefer. Meyer has, ' quorum viim 
tenor Ua congruit, ut eddem re et fdicee essent, et obirent, i,e, qui in re Titm 
terminum, in eA etiam felicitatem inrenerunt ' — the close of their life was mada 
to them happiness. This I cannot think accordant with the usage of the rerba 
in Greek. Hermann — ' quibus sio est tradueta vita, utined pari et felicitate et 
exitu uterentur* To this it is objected that tS does not occur before ^mXfvrirvtti. 
This objection I think remedied by the renion which I hare rentured to gire. 
Peile — ' who have had their life equally dealt out, so as for them to be happy in 
it to the same extent, and to die in it,* i,e, die simultaneously with their earthly 
enjoyment. Of. Eurip. Hipp. 1069 ; 2 Cor. riL 3. Kriig. — * their good fortune 
has been equally balanced (abgeschlossen) for them, eo as in and with it to meet 
their end,* T. K. A. — ' the accurate measurement of life ( ■■ epaee <f l{fe) 
allows space enough for these two things, a happy existence, and death, but Me 
more* 

(6.) vf (tfffiir, sc rovro. Kriig. ingeniously suggests votfcir. £r it 

the masculine, having reference to an antecedent implied in what has gone be- 
fore — ' with respect to persons of whom you will so often have things to put you 
in mind* For the sentiments here expressed, Popp. cf. Isoc Plat, § 19 ; Xen. 
Cyrop, yii. 5. 81. vtipa^'^ficroi — * deprived of b^ore he has had an op- 

portunity of experiencing* Kriig. quotes Valla's Tersion, 'quibus nunq^am 



^ ^^ ^_^^ ^rlY\ 

never had.* I suppose one might retort with reference to the future, it is~no»^[nJ^, 



some MSS., is inadmissible, because ' a nmn .cannot l«jifipnTedj>fjH^tAthe^as ^ 

never 

great 



potituri privantur* with approbation, adding that wtipmrd^ttfos, the reading of - ^^ ^ 

;.. -'j^. 

deprivation to lose what you are never going to have. In fact I believe ^L^ 
the aor. part, to be very suitable, as conveying the idea without any limitation j^*. 
of time— 4. e. simply « without experience ef them: k^ui^eBf. ^ 

Cf. supra, 41. b. Here some aoeua. pronoun is understood as olject to the verb. 
ki$% oblivion, fat the ground, or oause of oblivion, Pdpp. refers to An#mi4» 
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i 51; and ikmvuf *lXimt {PkS, 61), though this is scaxoelj the same thing. 
liX^99ih^*hen^fieUU in two ways* T. K. A., or more accurately, '6m</E< wiU 
accrue from two §ouree§* { v r i r f 1 has for its subject r4iamff» wuMm, 

according to Popp. and BL Krog. says it has no subject at all, or at most 
vpayiut is to be supplied, which actuallj is so, Arist Nubes, 594. 80 he also 
explains Xen. Anab, Tii. 8. 4 ; Andocid. L 77 ; and Bem. zliii. 66, hnpm^ . • • 
lyTi &r 9pAcuf *ABnwaUis flwu M rh ifuawf knh rob eiKficfov. 

(c.) fi9vX9i9^$mi^* conirilmU counsel to the state in any fair and equal 
way* wapa$aXK6ft999^ — * brwyiny forward, and exposing equally to 

risk* Cf. iii. 14. On in rev 6fuio» cf. i. 143. c vpfifiinnr^, 

vmpk is here transitive--* haeegot beyond ike prims of life* and are therefore 
sot likely WjDWtfir womSvAbi. nipZos iyttais — * consider as so 

much dearyain* — * luero apponite* Thai this is a legitimate construction of 
nyovfuu may be readily shown. Cf. inter alia, tk Brtfrk V obpur 9pmor iffwiim 
#ic(«r, Eur. Med, 1224, and with KrOg. Dem. TiiL 66, wiKsm wKsSror JPytrye 
iywfUH vvftftdxoyst vUrrtr, Mifrouuf, r 4r I c, se. ^lor, has its proper 

use, this which is tofoRow, rh ^iX4ri^er, * qruonymous with <AcXc<a» 

honour,' Kriig., and of course following him T. E. A. But is it not rather tba 
lew ^ AofiOMr contrasted with the 2ot» q^^% both being regarded as passtont of 
the human mind which are thought nerer to become extinct? Then we hare rb 
cffpSaCrff IF opposed to rh n/iaoini, the yettiny money, nud the yettiny honour, 
T^ A^^f /y refers to incapacity for aeties serfries, as may be seen firom L 93, 

kxptior4rmr hpndo'ttr rkr ^vAaib)r. 



Okaptkr XLY. — (a.) rhr A7wr« — * the struyyleyou will have tounderyoin 
aitemptiny to rival their renown,* rhr ykp oitn Srra n,r,K Kriig. 

quotes from Mimnermus apud Stob. 115. 11 : ' 

SciFol yitp MpH wdrrts ic/ijkr c^kXcci 
firri ^Bwijoai, KorBai^rra 8* tdriaau 

The Horatian sentiment will recur to the thoughts of erery one : 

' Virtntem incolumem (while it dwells with us) odimus, 
Sublatam ex oculis qusrimus inndi.' 

matt iwtpfioXiir kptrns — * w (or by) an excess <f merit/ even supposiny that 
you reachtd transcendent merit, would you bejudyed, Isay not on a par wUh, but 
even a little inferior to them t * p06ros ydp k.tA. Is this not to be 

expressed in English by saying, ' the liviny have envy to contend ayainst as a 
rival* ? For wphs rh krrlwaXor is not, I think, rightly rendered by Meyer— 
* propter emulationem,' i,e, the liviny are envied on account of rivalry; nor by 
Popp. * ab ismulis,* making it equitalent to irp^ rfir hrrtwdkmr, by their rivals; 
nor by 661L *erya amnios* i.s, the liviny have a feeliny of envy towards thsir 
rivals ; nor as Dale, ' the liviny are exposed to envy in their rivalry* Ki^. 
merely says, ' among the living, enry dominates, whether euTiera or enried.' 
It will be seen that I make wpbs rh ArrCvoXor, '/or opposition,* i.«. to discharge 
the function of an opponent; which sense it is I think capable of sustaining. 
Then rh fi^ ^^vsS^r — 'those who are in no ends way* (« e/ efo Stores, the 
aeutsr being a general form of statement)^are opposed to ol (irrss ; and th«i 
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are taid to find no such obstacle agftinst («p^f) which it is oaQMSMj for 
them to struggle ; but ' tkey art komaund wUkagood wilt which hm» m^ mm U 
cppoieii* 

(d.) A^f rijf— * iflmuMt ioy anythimg <m ike wlffeet qf wonum's sttWIw o f / 
D. The Scholiast, says Kriig., is nngallant enough to deny all Tirtnea to the sex 
except that of rw^pMr^. e& yhp Mptta 4 Zuauoa^ 4 ^pimiats* Mejwr 
and Bl. refer this to ' chastity ;' Arnold to ' modesty and affectionateneaa.* But 
as there is no article, D. is right in referring it to nothing special (see i. s. d.) ; 
it simply means the sort of merit which is to be looked for fxom women od aaeh 
an occasion. That this, according to the Greek conception, was of a Tory iieg»* 
tiye and passire character, is clear enough, even from what follows. 's^«'* 

of course, has fSor its antecedent ywaucts contained in ywuunUa, Of. JaU^ 819. 
I. 435. a. rii9 dvapx^^M' ^^^cwf fiii x«^ps'< y^wdvBut, An 

eloquent passage occurs in one of the Oxford Prise Essays, [* I>ameiiie Virtu€9 
rf the Gruk$ and Bomana,^ condemning the cold-heaitedness of the ontor 
who, on such an occasion, could tell wives and mothers not to be worse than 
they were by nature ! But this is surely the meaning most suitable for the 
argument. When the Greeks were exhorted, as they often were, rfir wm^pmm 
fiil x"^^' ^oniMu, ii. 6a, d., cfl i. laa. 3 ; ri. 9a. b., nothing nnworthj w&a 
implied of their ancestors ; on the contrary, the words were an exhortation not to 
fall short of their Talour. So here the orator means, 'Do not deteriorate from 
that character which Nature has giren you ; we know you to be weaker than the 
other sex, but do not extraTSgantly indulge in this weakness. 4 '^|« 

— ' the praiae,* i.e. which will result from such conduct ical f f, se. 

fitydKii 4i 8^0 — * greats too, trill be herpraiu, qfvohom among the other eex there 
ie leaet talk, either /or good or evil* Of. Jelf, 819. b. The word icX^ei is a 
' nomen fiiiror, ut non raro apud poetas,' Popp., who cf. 96^ Srtiios (viii. ay), 
i\irU and iKirl(ttr, i. l We might also cf. * facinus,' ' famosus,' 'yenenum,' and 
many other words. Por the sentiment cf. .£scIl Agam, 611. *The two 
properly opposed notions would be (i) merit, demerit; (a) praiee, censure. 
But Thuc. gives us one of each pair, merit and censure * conduct that ia een- 
sured.'— T. K. A. 

Cs^FTBB XLVI. — (a,) jcal ifio\ — * hyme,as has been done hy mgpredeees* 
sors* \6y^ . . , tpy^. The usual autithesis, as has often been pointed 

out — the first is, so far as words are concerned ; the second m respect qf ths 
actual commemoration bg deeds, i,e, regarding the subsequent support of tho 
children as part of the practical recognition of the father^s merits. 
Iiexpl 4i/iiff— 'to the age 0/ eighteen,* says the Scholiast Prom sixteen to 
eighteen the young Athenian was educated in the Gymnasia. At eighteen the 
youth was enrolled among the ephebi, entered into the regi s try of his demua* 
and after taking the oath of a citisen, was armed in the presence of the public 
assembly. Prom that time he was, in the eye of the law, of age, might many, 
appear before courts of law, and so forth ; but he had yet to do frontier duty 
as weplwokee, before, on attaining his twentieth year, he entered upon the full 
exercise of his civic rights, by participating in the general assemblies of the 
people, from which fact we may understand why some have asserted that ha 
was not zegtsteied till then. Hermann, M. Jntiq, cf Ortece, | la). 8ce» 
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with ErSg., Flat Memex, ii, Lysiaa ii 75, JEflchin. 3, 154, Arist. IW. s» 5» 4* 
vri^mwi^ — ' thtnin propoiing aprtM^i m. which eooBists in this maintenaBoa 
of children. r«if Z\ — * to thu$ I say' M in apodosi. See the 

gramman, Hermann ad Soph. Pkil, 87, and infra c 65 e.» and cf. JArj, iy, 35, 
' Nihil non aggreeenroe homines, si msgnis oonatibns magna pnemia propo- 
nantnr.' AireXe^ vp^fic re*— ' having J/rougkt your hmentaiums to a 

do§e,' such being sometimes the force of imh in composition. Cf. ianXyifftanat^ 
infra eh. 61, and Herod, is. 3 1 , Af Avtd^ffvtfar, ' eum lugen deneramt! where sea 
Yalckn. note; and also ii. 40, htthf hnr^mruu, ^whm they kamjinithei istrf- 
ing tkdr awn hrtatU! If vper^tci licarret, sc iXsf^pa9#ai. Oa 

this mode of sapplying the nmple firom the eompoond rerb, Xr^. zeiSnt to hii 
own grammar, § 6a, 4, i. 

Cbaptib XLVIL^o.) wpSr9P f re t. For the little that had been achiered 
during this year towarda the final olgect of the war, r. Grote^ ti. 106. £?eo 
the relief of Potidaa had been no way adtanced ; and while tha ezpeotationa 
of the Corinthians and other instigators of the war were disappointed^ the 
anticipations of Peridee and Arehidamns were ftilly justified (i. 140, a.). 
ir^K^irm^'wasdra'vingtoaeUm.* Theimperf.isnsedbecaQse 'adniffi etu m 
^ permanebat respicitnr.' — ^P. r^ l^e m^P^i cf. ad e. z. ; Diod. 

xii. 45. For the gramm. eonstmetion see Jel( | 467, obs. a, 478, a. 
*Apx^'«M*<f ct ad c X. 

(6.) 4 p^aos. The description of this funons pestilenca occnpiea eight 
chapters of book ii. — from xlrii. to lir. — which description we may difide into 
thrf^ portions. The first (chaps, xlrii xlriii.) describee the origin and causes 
of the pestilence. The second (xlix. L) its character, symptoms, and physical 
effects. The third (Ii. sq.) its effects on the moral character and social life, 
of the Athenians. 

It may not be nninteresting to mention briefiy the cecumenical plagnes, 
whose ravages hare been recorded. 

The first is that of Athens, here described by Thncydides, who has been 
closely copied by Lucretius in the end of his sixth book. A similar one is 
mentioned by Galen as occurring in the year aji. 167-70, which he calls the 
long plague (r. inl and Clinton in an.). 

The second is that which broke out in the reign of Yibins Qallus and 
Volusianus, kJD, asa, and is described in the letter of Dionysius quoted in 
Eosebius, lib. Tii. c aa (cf. Cyprian, de Mortal^, commented upon by Calri- 
sius, Justus Lipsius {d$ Constaniidf iL),^and our own countiymen, Brightmaa 
and Mead, who interpret it to be the opening of the fourth seal of the Book of 
Kerdations (ri. 8). It is said to hare lasted fifteen years, and fiye thousand 
persons are reported to hare diod daily. 

The third broke out in the reign of Justinian, aj>. $40, and is fully described 
by Pkoeopius in his Pertka (lib. ii. aa, sq.). He is- a dose imitator of Thucy- 
didea. It is also mentioned by ETsgrius, Agathias, Gregoiy of Tours, and 
Paulus Diaoonus, who tells us it carried off Pope Pelagius, aji. 58a It lasted 
fifty4wo years; and in 583 appears to hare extended its ravages to Britain. 
In Constantinople it carried off a thousand persons daily. It is curious that 
the origin of all these three plagues is traced to Figypt or JEt^opia, which, as 
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Gibbon says (chap, zliii.). bare been etigmttaicd in eireiy age as tbe origjaal 

ionree and seminaiy of tbe plagne. 

Tbe fourth oommeneed in tbe N.E of Aaia, in aj). 1347, and in aiz yean 
orerrsn the world with such Tiolence, that CalTiaiua says two-lhiida ol tha 
population of Europe were awept awiy. Camden in bia Briiamua, deaeribaa 
ita rarages in England in the following jear, during which $0,000 peraona ax* 
said to have been buried in the chnrchjard of the Charterhouae in London 
(Hume, ii. 448). It laated for six years, and is known by the name ol thm 
* black death/ This is the pestilenee which made ita appearance in ilonBea 
in 1 348, and is so graphically described by Boccaccio in his Jkeamenmg^ and 
in the historical narratire of the brothers Matteo and OioTanni Villani. Sta- 
mondi (Histaire de$ Franfou) relates its effects in Franoe, and its honota in 
England are beantifiilly told in the novel of Rotkdan, 

The next famous pestilence is that of Milan in the year 1630, of niiich m 
hare a Tivid picture in the PramesH 8p<m of Manioni, in the 8i»rim detlm 
CoUmna Ii^ame, and in the history of the Flagne by Ripamonte. The moat 
striking erents connected with it are the exertions of Cardinal Bofromao, and 
the horrid practices of the Monatti and Untori. 140,000 persons are reported 
to hare died between April and September. The laat and greatest plague made 
its appearance in London in the year 1 664, and is well known to English readera 
from the journal of Pepys and the narrative of Defoe, who, though not hin»telf 
an eye-witness of it, writes with all the force and truthftilness of one. The 
total number of deaths is giren as 68,000. It is, as Mr. Orote obserrea (ti» 
ao9), ' not one of the least of the merits of Thucydidee, that his notice of the 
symptoms of this epidemic, given at so early a stage of medical science and 
observation, is such as to instruct the medical reader of the present age, and 
enable the malady to be understood and identified.' It has consequently been 
the subject of frequent disquisition at home and abroad. The following treatisea, 
among others, have app^urnd in Germany: by Eyerel, in 18 10; Schoenck, 
1821 ; Grimm, 1829; Krauss, 1831; Meurs, 1843; and Brandeis, 1845; to 
which wo may add the general treatise by Baser, 1839 ; Littr^*s introduction 
to Hippocrates ; and Dr. Mead's book, De Pette. Littr6 remarks that it ia to 
be regretted that Hippocrates, though an eye-witness, does not describe thia 
plague, as neither does Galon that which he witnessed in the time of M. 
Aurelius (the Postis Antoniniana), and which was probably a renewal of this 
plague of Athens. Diodorus also defers the description of it till ita reappear* 
ance in the fifth year of the war (xii. c 58). Grote speaks of it as 'an 
eruptive typhoid fever, distinct from, yet analogous to, the smallpox.* Niebohr 
thinks it was neither the Oriental plague nor the yellow fever, but something 
between the two, vomiting of bile being rare in Oriental plague but common 
in yellow fever ; ulcers, which are general in Oriental plague, being extremely 
rare in yellow fever. Schoenok considers it to have been a camp fever, and 
Meister holds the same opinion. Krauss maintains the opposite, and says that 
the inguinal pestilence of Justinian was merely a degenerate form of the same. 
It was distinct from the inguinal plague described by Procopius and Ripamonte, 
and is believed (Littri says) to be now extinct For three years it desolated 
Athens, continuously during the entire second and third years of the war, after 
which there was a marked abatement for a year and a halt It then revived. 
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and Usted for another year (the fifth) with the same fdiy aa at firit It earned 
off, Tbnqrd. tells us (Hi. 87), 300 of the laoo hippeia, the chief men of the 
State, 4400 hoplites, and of the poorer population a number too great for com* 
paUtion, iun^ti^ms ipt$fUs, Diodorus says they lost 4000 9f(oif 400 hnrutf 
and of others, fireemen and slaree, 10,000 (zii. 58), but thia number is, as 
Orote says, much below the mark. X<7^ 

Iktwv, There is perhaps a oonfiision in Thucydidea' mind aa to 96999 and 
vivmuL^ both which are used indiscriminately. In the following chapter he 
uses the neuter throughout, as though vi^niM had really preceded; and so 
Sophocles uses wMr^ after w6niiM, aa though p69os had preceded [fxfit^ *iP^ 
r^ eie4niyaer] : 

9%u4w y9 ToMfftrffiM rev ifoiifunt • • • 

Cf. Hom. Od. ziL 75, where rt^if and i4^ are similarly eonfonnded. Or it 
may be taken absolutely « ' tktmgk it woe $aid;* neuter part like Msr turJk* 
^yjcarao'jci^'ai. Properly used of the deecent of lightning, stonna, te, 
therefore implying Tiolence and rapidity (c zliz. e.) ' A divime vieUoHon,* It 
is here intransitire, as in zliz. the simpler form ; when transitiTely used it ia 
foUowfid by a datiye, or the aceus. with 9U. See Elmsley ad Eurip. Med. 93 ; 
Eurip. Hipp, 141 6 ; Herod. riL 134, Titi. 65 ; iEsch. Eumem, 83 ; Prooop. l\r#. 
iL la ; rtXt 4i eipayev ivtaiHiwrev&uf ■■ 4p4w9^, ch. zlfiiL 
Ail ^¥ OP, Grote remarks that about sizteen years before there had been a 
similar calamity in Rome, and in rarious parts of Italy. e( fiipreu 

Obsenre the transition to the oratio recta. E. compares Xen. Anab, ir, 1, 15, 
fitfTff BatffULTrhf ywMui va^i Mil Mntremv, piopii etrms — *to 

such a degree, K, Cf. Xen. Anab, yii. 4, 3, i|r 8^ x<^ vokKii ital ifvx^f eSrmt 
i9T9 crA., and Eurip. Hipp, 999. 

(e.) ItiTpeL P. quotes Cantacuzen. ir. 8, etfrc Unp&p iUpmi r4xPfl 
Mt/iia. Cf. Or. Met. yii. 526, *Pugnatum est arte medendi. Ezitium 
superabat opem ;* ib. 561, * Inque ipeos ssera medentes Iirumpit clades ;* Lit. 
Tii. a, * Quom ris morbi nee humanis consiliis nee ope dirini leraretur.' 
iipitevp. See Buttmann's Lexilogue, pp. 161, 543 (Eog, ed.). R quotes 
Eurip. /on, 95a, 'AWxx«r Mh^ lipK^et; et Here. Fur. 300 ; Soph. PkU. a8i. 
339. * Not that it is any derogation from the labour or application of the pl^« 
sidans to say they fell in the common calamity ; it rather is to their praise that 
they Tentured their lites so fSur ss eren to lose them in the serrice of man- 
kind.'— Defoa, p. 40. So-y ical /ftiXie'ra. See Matth. § 46a: *Two 
superlatires in two different propositions are compared with each other by tha 
words Toa^Cr^ and 8^t to show that a quality ezists in the highest degree in 
one sulject, in the same measure as it is possessed by another in the highest 
degree.* Thuc TiiL 84, Z^ fidXtffrm ital ixM^poi • . . re^eOr^ icol •po^^rara. 
80 i. 68, 8^ Mil /Uytffru iynXifMrm ixf^^ * Herod. T. 19 ; Soph. TVoeA. 31a ; 
(Ed. Od. 53, with Wundei^s note ; Jelf; § 870, obs. L vp^s UpeTe 
U4Tey9tkP. For this use of wplbs at a point at rest, et Soph. TWmA. 371, 
wfi^ IfJwjf Tpaxtr{mpityopi; (Ed. C. la, wp^ tX^wtr $9i^; Thuc. iii. 81, a.; 
▼iiL 98. Compare the * supplicationea' of the Bomans (liy. iii. 7, z. %%, *»^* . 
9, zzriL 13, zzzriL %\ the ' rogasioiii' of the Italians aad^the Middle Aqgaa^ 
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and the procession of the relics of Cardinal Borromeo, daring tiM plagM at 
Milan, described by Ripamonte, lib. L Boccaccio says, ' Nor was then mora 
profit from the humble supplications made to God bj deront penooa, act ODe% 
but often, both in formal processions and in other mannen.* 
fiairTf (oif. The HSS. vary between /torrcieif and fuvrfffaif, 
rt\9vrA¥T9s, Frequently used for lastly, or ai Uut (li. c). Ct Soph. JmL 
a6o, ic&y iyiyym wXiryh rcXfviwa ; Xen. Cyr. i. 6, 19 ; Plat Bep. ir. p. 4^5. 
We may tr. *tJkei/ ended by leaving off^ So ifx^/upot is p«t fbr 'at finL* 
Hatth. G, G, i 557, 4; Jell; § 696, obs. i. b. 

Chaftba XLVni.— (a.) ^{ Al«i«ir(«ff. Nnbia and Sennaar. SeeOibboii 
n. s. Aly^wTQv, ' Nam pf nitus reniens .£gypti e flnibna.' — Loot. 

vi. 1139. Gottl. quotes Am. Marcell. six. 4, 'Clades ilia abusqna ftrrmolA 
^Ethiopia plsg4 paulatim proserpens Atticam occuparit.* Schonck, p. 14, sq. 
iif4w§ff9 mB iytcaT4eK:n^» So Lucr. tL 1141, 'Inoubnit tandem popolo Plan* 
dionis;' Or, Met. tu. 521, *Dira lues irk populis Jnnonis iniqua ImeidUi* 
lAr, xxrii. 23 ; Pint V. Perid, p. 66, 4 >MfMii9 ip4w9^§ ^^efd, 
49 rf Ilfipaiffil Niebnhr notices this fact to show the difference be t wt an 
this epidemic and the yellow ferer, which generally follows the ooorsa of rtosri. 
It be^in of course here first, being brought by eea, ' The place of its first oiU* 
breaking in Attica indicates that the contagion came from abroad. It njaj 
nerertheless hare been connected, as Niebuhr beliered (ii. 173), in soina 
mysterious way, with the Tolcanic convulsions which were nnusually frequent 
aud Tiolent about the same time, though Attica was but slightly affected by them, 
for the earthquakes folt at Athens are not said to have damaged any part of the 
city ; and other regions of Greece which suffered much more from them do not 
appear to have been visited by the pestilence.' — Thirl, iii. 135. Cf. PitMSop. 
Bell, Pere, ii. 2a, c: iplafidmi 9h M in riff wapaXtas 4 P^^ot ^'c 90tw 9^ O 
r^y fitdyauuf iufifiau^t X^P^* Ijif^aro rdr &r9f»ciiriirr. BL says the 

.ik^Bpi&wuy is not emphatic, as though animals had been previously attacked. 
But it was clearly the opinion of the ancients that in pestilences animals were 
first attacked (Horn. II, i. 150; Ov. Met, vii. 536). The sheep aikd cattle had 
been conveyed to Eubcea and the a^'acent islands (c xiv. ; cf. Grot4>, vi. 203). 
There may therefore be some force in the word ; had the cattle been attacked 
it would have been an aggravation of the calamity. Cf. Liv. iii. 66 ; Dion. 
Hal. A, B, z. 53. ^dpfiawa iafitfixinoieu it xk ^p^ara. 

The Jews were accused of having poisoned tha wells in the plague of 134S 
(Thirlw. iii. 135). Cf. the account of the Untori in Kipamonta, lib. i.; 
Aretsus, p. 12, § 6 (ed. Kuhn.), 86crav8* imwuAt h rf Xotfif r^ h 'A^y^ 
lifrt^rrdpovs Zok4u9 h rk ppknei i^fiKrjjBai ^dpfuuta; Ov. Met, vii. 532, 
' Constat et in fontes vitium venisse lacusque.' 80 when the plague broke out 
at Naples in 1656, the. Spaniards were said to have suborned persons ta 
scatter poisoned dust in the streets^ Even the holy water was supposed ta 
have been poisoned at Hilan (Knight,, p. 7?). A similar notion existed at 
Paris upon the outbreak of the cholera for the first time in that eity. Tha 
credulity of the lower orders may be excused when we find that- even learned 
men believed in the possibility of ezdting pestilence by meana half medical, 
half magicaL f p^ara ara * cisterns, tanks, or reservoirs.' 
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ttvr49i— ii. in Pineeut. The ffpfyir of Calliirhoe, mentioned abore^ was in 
theastn. 

(6.) X<7^Tw 99 pi afire V. Either snpplj Me^yioret; or tr. simply * about 
the matter.' Procop. Beil. Pen, ii. %% b: ktyirw /dp eSr Iff^fni latMret vffpl 
avrwr 7ira»9icci, mi) ro^ioHf mU ^lercwp^XoTOf * iyit M 80ty rt 4p€«<v 4 I'^^M fSr, 
oU rp^9» 9k ^ ro^ M|p^wovff Zi4^ip9w ip&y l|pxo/MU« yiyriirff <i 

— -* ^A« opimion h*form9 — tkejudgmmt he atriw at' ' UrtkiiU* K. 
l8iiSri|t. In Aristotle's sense (^M. Nie. iii. 8. 8). • Th$ lajfpermm* (K.), < ^iU 
not^-pro/essitmal man* as opposed to the professed phTsician. BL oompaiea 
Plat. Pol. 433 ; Pint 8ar, Vwd, Avsi. r. 4. Of. Plat. Leg. 933 d, 8opk lai c, 
Phmdr. 158 D, Protag, 317 c; Proc 2^. P. ii. aa, elks yiip larpiP elkf <lu^ 
'iw4$ii, /iLtrafiok^t. ' Respecting the eanses which he deems 

soffieientlj powerful to haye produced so great a rerolntioa.'— Orote, ti. no. 
P. distinguishes properlj between /AitTafiokii and lurrAmme^ and shows that 
there is no idle repetition here. iknafieK)i is the ' ocf of change,' eoNneriis ; 
lun^urrmris ' the altered stste of circumstances/ eon v e re ue status. The passsge 
quoted from tl ao, quite bears out this view, v^ir . • • atn ZeofUwus fifr«/kAs)t, 
f ipTts is Hm furiaramp x*^^* ^0 ^ArKlrTae'iff is explained by the first 
•sentence of the following chapter — ' The change from an unusuallj healthftd 
to a pestilential state.' Demosth. Oignth. ii. 6, voXXV ^ it/traarifuf ttutriop, 
Cf. xliii. c ikiXiv'^ Ikr fxoi ri vpeciS^t in^ Ayretir. *Such 

matters as will furnish anj man who lays them to heart» with knowledge and 
the means of calculation beforehand.' Lit *from having acquired some prmdous 
knowUdge, not tobeina state of ignorance about the matter,' To record past 
'facts as a basis for rational proTision in regard to the future; the same senti« 
^ent which Thucyd. mentions (i. la) as haying animated him to the composi« 
tion of his history, was at that time a duty so little understood, that we haTO* 
reason to admire not less the manner in which he performs it in practice, than 
the distinctness with which he conceiyes it in theory.' — Orote. For the gram- 
matical construction, see Jelf, § 83a — the optaUre with &r expressing a sup> 
fKwition or assumption depending on certain conditions; hence a still mora 
indefinite possibility. 

Chaitxr XLIX.— (a.) /idKi^ra 8i^ Kafirs. Cf. ad i. 13. 18. 118. 
li^erei^ Hippocrates (Epidem, i. 8) says that the same was the case during 
the epidemic at Thasos. kwMnplBii, So c. Ii. ; ^t rovre IriXt^ra, ' detet' 

mined in this' P. compares Cantacus. iy. 8, wdrra 9U inuif nrikirfe rh 
y^tfiMMa; and Krauss, p. 15. , 9 pspd^ee$f~-* ostensible cause* a word 

frequently used by Hippocrates in this sense. Aretsus, p. 43. So Proeop. 
B. P. ii. aa, iatfo^metarm, Boccaccio says of the plague at Florence, that 
* there was no feiser or any incidental symptom.' 94pfkni, an unusual 

word (the later AUic form is 94pf»a, Arrian, An, ii 4. 8; Menand. ap. 
Phayorinnm). Lucian, J>ial. Marin, xi^ 94piai' b vwperh; Tim. Xm. il t« 
JKwhnken ; TibulL ir. f i. a, color. See Lucret. ri. 1143 : 

' Prineipio, caput iocensum fenrore gerebaat, 
Et dupUceis ooulos suffbsi luce rubenteis* 
fiwdabant etiaai iGuiees intrinseeas atio v . * 
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Sanguine, et nlceribns Tocis via tepta coibat ; 
Atque animi interpret manabat lingua cmore.' 

ipvB^lnara. Obserre the plur. Cf. Lucret. u. ■. ; Yiig. Geory. liL 505, of the 
disease of horses : * Turn Tero ardentes oculi.' vrc 8/i« Arever ««! 

Iv^wdcf 1i^lt,t—*emitUd an unnatural and faUid hreatk.' P. translaiea 
&rovor by * tetrum,' as Luer. t. 115s, 'Spiritus ore foms tetmm Tohrebat 
odorem.' Kriiger says, Thucydides meant that besides being ' noisome' (BL) 
the breath was unnatural from, the extreme d^/ieuUy of xespiration. 80 
Virgil u. s. *attractus ab alto Spiritus interdum gemitu grtTis.' Cd c IL a. 
voXAiital&AXa&Tevlaf. ^^^If * and o^* are used indiicriminatrfy 

byThuc K 

(6.) vra^fi^f— *#fieeriii^.' Plat. £J^ji. p. 1S5. fifdyx^9'^ 

*koaraeneu* 'Humoris in fauces influzio, quam raueitatem Toeat.'— -CaL 
Aur. Tii. 1; fipaxw, Heysch, ^xn^a^ ifw^^oi, Foes. (Ee, p. 79. 
fiflX^' l^X^P^^~~* ^ ^^^ cough.* This meaning FoMius gires to fik^ simply. 
uap9lat^ — *tke cardiac extremity of the etamaek,* L. and 8.; 'm w enirkuH^ 
Foes.; Lucr. n. 1149, 

' Inde ubi per fauces pectus oomplerat et ipsum 
Morbida ris in oor mcestum oonfluzerat legris.' 

^Tfipt^ai, Intrans. P. intoKaBdp^eit x9^^'^*P^T9^*c/h3e,* 

'in Thucyd.'s day speculation was actire n- 



Grote obseryes (p. 11 1), that 'in Thucyd.'s day speculatioi 
spectiug the causes of this plague, according to the vague and fanciful phyaicf 
and scanty stock of ascertained facts which was all that could then be con* 
suited.' These reiy words inroKoBdpfftis X"^^* K.r A. seem to indicate that Thuc 
was familiar with the medical terminology, and was no stranger to the habits and 
training of his contemporaiy Hippocrates, and the other Asclepiads of Cot. 
See M. Littre's note, quoted by Grote. But, as has been well observed, many 
words which have now become technical in medical science, were of ordinaiy 
use in Greek conversation. Freind, Hist, of Med, pp. 416-so, ed. Lond. 
iravai-HiifferiDg in colour^ smell, and taste, Krauss. raXaivwpfas 

refers rather to mental depression and abandonment of all hope, such as Defoe 
describes, than to physical distress ( ■> iBvfita, c. li.), the *anzius angor adsidno 
comes.' Cf. Lucret vi. 1156. (80 Krauss, p. 17.) X^7{ uerii — *am 

ineffectual retching^* * motus ventriculi irritus,' Krauss, p. 10. So Lucr. ru 
1158, * Singultusque frequens;' and Virg. Gtorg, iii. 506, *Imaque longo ilia 
singultu tendunt.' Cf. Areteus, p. 50, ed. Kiihn ; Nicand. Ther. 434, XvyyioSW 
$afvv6fitroi Bofitiffffut, Khy^ generally means ' hiccough,' and is the term used 
for the hiccough of Aristophanes in the well-known passage of Plato's %m- 
posium, p. 185. , , 

(c.) kwrofiir^ — *to the outward touch' So Lucret. vi. 11 63, *tepiduia 
manibus proponore tactum.' Defoe mentions the same fact For the oon* 
struction, see Matth. ( 388. 6, and note ad i. 10. f. r^ n4aor ^xeirevm. Sa 
c. li. (a) vopaXiT^m. otnc iyar 9«pfi6r»^*not c v er^ warm ,' Krauss, pw 

aa, says this was a bad symptom. Procop. B. P. ii. ai, itol r^ fUr ^m/uk atrm, 
▼« li^AXotfO'c T^f . vpor^pof XPOtas» oltr^ Bepiihr i|r, Ire wvptre^ hrnnHrrt. 
o9r9 x^^P^f^^* ff^ jpo^ ; M reddish, livid, hreaking out with emaUputihdm 

ri 



«sMi u[c$n,* The 'ezantliema tjphQtiiiii* of medicine, P. FoM. ^ezplaint 
vffXilr^ir (irffXin^) bj 'eolor ad Digram tendena ez rubro; qualis etiigmnie 
•ub eote, «z icttt aut plagi eoUeeti' — ' livid or leaden coUmr*-"^ /m^4c^ ^XP^ 
^ifnt Kd fieknriast Mu rk ivrhs o$rmt iiciMro, Liier. tL I166: 

^ 'Intima pan bominom rero flagrabat ad ossa ; 

Flagrabat stomacho flamma at foroaeibiia intvs.* 

Twr vdlrv Xcvrwii I^arfwir. So Lacr. tL 116S : 

' Nil adeo poeaet eniquam lere tenneqiie membria 
Yertere in utilitatem.* 

Or. Jfe^. TiL 55S : T * 

' Non atratum, non nlla pati relamina poesnnt' 

fL^r' &XXo ri I1 7»firof. Jelf, § S95. 4. Bracbylogj— *aTerb of ^ynMm/ 
meaning is supplied from a following Terb of epeeial meaning ; aa ererj par> 
•tienlar Terb implies the gtmeral Terbal notion of action or state.' Pop. reads 
yvinf^^t sub. wm^m. Cf. Mark zir. 51, viptfitfikiifUwn otMtm M .TiUfw, 
the art omitted. E. says yiipiyo) is correct, though the reading of inferior 
]ISS. flirrd Tff &r it $Zmpr^9XP^'^ <t.TA. For the grammatical 

eonstrncHon of the infinitire with &r instead of the historic tenses, see Jelf» 
. I S66. 1. P. says ct luuXwm most be supplied. Procop. B. P. iL il« e2f 
nmp n olf mycir^x** i/an^w f^Xor. Luci. yi. 1 1 70 : 

' In flavios partim gelidos ardentia morbo 
Membra dabant, nudum jacientes corpus in undas.' 

Or. 3iet. Tii. 56S : > 

' Fontibus et fluTiis puteisque capacibus herent, 
Nee prins est eztincta sitis quam Tita bibendo.' 

Diod. zii. 5S : ol itKturrm rmw vovolnnmv tppnrrw kwnn^ clf rk fp^dra ital rite 
Kfipms, ivtBvftavifTts Uumiif Kvrw^tu rk v^iuna, Defoe (p. 105) says : ' Some 
broke out into the streets, perhaps naked, and would run directly down to the 
rirer, and plunge themselves into water.' ttaX tlpavaw — * aetuaJljf 

did so.' The common use of iral in Thuc. For the ellipse after revro, see 
Jelf, § S95. 4. &ira^a'ry rp Sf^p. Larrey mentions the same fact 

in the French iuTasion of Syria. Obserre that the a^j. by standing before the 
article becomes the predicate. {vrcx^^erei.* Cf. Matt iT. 14, 

wutlXme pi^otM mI fimodpots ^w^xofih'oes ; LukeiT. *%Z, e^wtx^^ *V|P**V 
SuydX^, &7pvirr(a. Lncr. vi. 1 179, *luminamsarent ezpertia 

aomna* €LKiid(eu The regular use of the optatiTe. Jeli^ ( 843. i. 

(d.) 4r«T««e«. Lucr. ri. XI95: ' * 

*OctaToque fere candenti lumin^ soils 
Aut etiam noni reddebant lampade Titam.* 

P. quotes Wolmar. p. 39, and Lit. zlL ai. tia^peUt Aff^drev— 

either molemt diarrhoa, as Fozt Staph. Thee, and Poppo, or * ifwerm kyfitrefree 
' W a r rf faw, as Galen. Lucr. ti. i 19S, * nigram proluriem alrL* 
(i.) aar^rafwrfl ykp c.r.X. Lucr. tL 1104: 
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' tamen in nenrb* hvie moibiii et titot , 
Ibtt, et in partM genitaleis corporii ipaat ; 
£t graviter partim metnentet liminn led 
ViTebant; feno priratei parte virili, 
£t manibne sine non nnllei, pedibueqne manebant, 
In ritA tamen, et perdebant lumina portim.* 

Cf. Eyerel and Grimm, ap. Fop. of the pestilence at Veniee in 1576. OaIaa« 
ScboDck, and Kraues alto spedc of the disease attacking the hands and ftti. 
it aiSoio. Parts of the body are frequently put without the aitiela (K.), oa 
the principle of familiar usage. Cf. L S, a.; 11. b; 16. a* iec X4#9. 

Lucr. tL III I : 

' Atque etiam quosdam oepere dbliria rerum 
Cunctarum, neque m possent oognoecm ut ipsei.' 

Schonck confirms this statementi and Delbe also mentions it. The fotgetfalnns 
was only tempoiaiy. 

Chaftib L.^-K^ffi^rer Kiyov^^ hiding all detcriptioH,* E. Cf. Xeo.. 
Mem, iii. 11. i, icpMffw 4r X^yov rh xdM^s r^s ywauc6s, 80 Herod. iL 35, 
(pya X^yotf fi4(m, and ii. 14S ; Soph. (Ed, T, 1374, xptUwui^ AfyX^rvr. See 
Jelf, S 783, b. The whole thought contracted into a single substantiTalaotioiiy 
put in the genitiTe after the comparatiTe. Matth. {451. 
XaAc«c#r^pc#f j^ Mark r^r &y0pc#irc(ar ^^rir — *ktftifferaUdi$m§iuoUickt 
Utatur ertragm kann ' — * more grievously than human nature eon endure,' K., a ' 
common usage of mrrji — according to the proportion of, ^IfXwre • 

See Jelf, {373, i. The subject being ind^ite, is not expressed, as it may be 
easily supplied from the context. Matt. § 549. (vrrpi^wr a rfir 

tMArttp, K.--* that whwh isfanuliar to man: Cf. Soph. Phil. 171. rk 

ykp Spi^ta, SoLucrct vi. IA15: 

' Hultaque humi quom inhumata jacerent corpora supra 
Corporibus, tamen alituam genus atque ferarum 
Aut procul abttiliebat, ut acrem exiret odorem, 
Aut ubi gu8t4rat languebat morte propinquA.' 

Cf. Or. Met, vii. 545-52; Stat Theb, L 614, xii. 565, *Eminus ipsa Fabula 
dira fene campumque odere Tolucres;' Lir. xli. 11, 'Nee Tulturium usquam 
Tisum.' Krauss, p-. 16. Boccaccio states that two pigs who turned up with 
their snouts the rags of a man who had died of the plague, in a short time 
after reeled about as if from the efiects of poison and presently died. During 
the bla(^ death in England it was also obserred that neither beast nor bird of 
prey woidd touch the carcasses (Knight, p. 64). reufiipioi^ S4, with- 

out the ykp following, is unusuaL £• cf. Xen. Anab, i. 9, 39 ; Plat. Legg, p. 
Sif B. Cf. Matt' S 630. ii^lXeir^n implies, as K. says, not 

only that birds died £rom eating the corpses, but that they were obserred to 
keep aloof (Lucr. u. s.). &XXwf-— elFr' &XXwf . Not * al^bi, as Arnold 

explains it, but « neque omntna. P. w§pl reieSror e(8^r— ».i. w^H 

rk ftro^ oAftmra, Jacobs. Or we might say, neither otherwiee employed^ nor 
engaged about the dead. el I) ff^ret. Luer.TLlaao; 
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' cum primifl Ada eanftm lis 
Strata yiia animam ponebat in omnibaa a!gre.' 

• 

Cf. Horn. II. 1. 50 ; Sil. Ital. xIt. 5^ ; Virg. Georg. iii. 496. 
To5 &vo/iafrorTof— *^at« emdenee of what th$ retuU wouldie* P. But !• it 
not rather — * of the thing ruufting; gave opportuniig ofobtendng'tke^eeipro- 
duetd* — ue. rh r^rpimta ywvdtupa Im^tptc^tUf Xeo. Jnab, ir. 6^ 13; 
McU. Ti. S, Swmt fall ^tuftp^ cfv fiifd* aTirtfii^ir 9op4xoi, 

CiiAPnai LI.-^<i.) vapaXivirri. Aa kwrondp^^ xlix. •• (Jali^ | 599, i), 
the datire expreasing 'reference to,' aa ewiX^rri, vumfubffi tfarau^. 80 
Thnc. L 34. a, ^r 8c(if ^rrX^erri ; Herod, i. 14, 51, iii. 90, Ti. 33. 
areir/at — * peculiar ehhraeter* — * SdUamktit* K. So we aaj, oitt^4h§'Wttg 
ehamcter, lia^c^irrwf irip^ wphf 9r9po9 yiy 9 61^9^09, wp^ 

frcper belonga to Zm^pArrm ; Mp^ ia only uaed to gire force to the antitheaia. 
H4a9, Vide ad i. 109. a. For the acenaatiTe aa a meana of defining the 
Terbal notion, aee Jelf, ( 579, a. Kranaa, p. 16, tranalatea it hj *e xU r nam 
speeiem,* vapcX^rffi. Cf. Xen. Anab, ii. 5, 19. K. The 

prepoaition here retaina ita proper primitiTe fbrce» of aomething aeeompanying^ 

* alongaide/ aa it were. ^rcXc ^ra. Cf. zliz. a. Plat. Jhroiag, p. 
35. 4 ▲; Thne. iii. 104. e. So Let, *de$inen in aUquid* _ , tea) 
vdrv 99paw9uipL9wo9^^* with every otteMumikat eouldhe pMthemJ t^ 
wiffp hadrp $tp€Kr§v6fUpa. Ir 1/9^9 icmr4crii ta/ia— * there 
«aa no eaUMiehed epecifie ^^-^'kein eimigee ArtneimiUd* So lAicret. tL 1214 : 

* Nee ratio remedi oommunia carta dabatnr. 
Nam qnod alSa dedorat ritalea aeria auraa 
Hocce aliia erat ezitio, letnmque parabat' 

Procop. B, T, ii. 11, luH th {^vor ciircir 9M9ijlU laocaa^ k99pAe^ it r^r 
wgrnplw i^efyfiro. Compare the powerful language of Defoe : ' The contagion 
despised all medicine, df'ath mged in ereiy comer: men ererjwhere began to 
despair — ereiy heart failed them for fear : people were made desperate throogh 
the anguish of their aonla, and the terrora of death aat in the rtaej heeie of tba 
people* (p. i9o). 

{b^ a^rapvcf. K. comparea Herod, i. 3a, Mpdmefe #ifl^ Ir eMr 
edkupmh ion, i^i^jfp* • — ' ewepi off* — * rieb aOee m/,' GottL— 

* eorripiebai' ' £t vdocitatem et vim morbi notat,' Bar. Cantacua. p. 50, naaa 
nBfpet, 9 f^ kBupkln, SoLucretvi. ml: 

'Hlud in his rebus miaerandum et magnopere mmm 
.£rumnabile erat, quod, ubi ae quiaqne Tidebat 
Imp] ici turn morbo, morti damnatua ut eaaet» 
Beficiena animo moesto cum corde jacebat, 
Pnnera respectana, animam et mittebat ibidem.' 

Or. MeL tiL 565 : I 

'aalutia 
Spea abiit, finemque rident in fiinera moibi ; * 
Indulgent animia, et nulla quid utile eua «il.' ^ 
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9pot9Pr9—*ffav$ tkemaelvei tcp,' abt&doned themtelTet to deipair. 
iLrrcix*!^* K. explains by 'Ma< flRoro/ nmtanee qf th$ wOl tkat mmiaU 
rteovery*'^* moralitekm WidcntandeJ tfcpavcUt Ar«vi/ivX4|ftflr«« 

— * catching the infection frcm attendance upon oihere * — * eonte^kme in/ecH,* 
Bohnken. Plat. PMad. p. 67 ▲. E. compares Flat. Per, xzxir. A««ff 
fieetHifiara iafawtftitKaffBM ^Sepas kf^ ixxikmif. So LiT. iiL 6, 'Kiiiistcna in 
Ticom ac oontagio ipsa Tulgabant morbos,' and xzr. 26, ' Ti morbi rspletoa.' Cf. 
Bohnken's Timaue, s. t. AwUrXcwf, who gircs many passages wbers dwnr^ 
9knff$M and icaT€BwlfatkMr$aA conTey, besides filling^ the eoUatenl BOtkm <»f 
defiling; henoe of infiscting by eontact Cf. Arist ^tf&. 1013. The LatiB 
impleri has the same sense—LiT. iT. 30, * mlgatiqne oontacta in hominsi noibi, 
ot primo in agrestes ingmerant senritiaque. Urbs dsinda i t n pietu r* 
i€W9p rk vpSfiareu Lncret Ti.^ia34: 

' aTidi contagia mozbi • • • 
Lanigeias tanqnam pecndes et bueera secU.' 

Jut. ii. 7S : 

* dedit banc eontagio labem 
' Et dabit in plures ; sient grex totns in agris 
XJnins scabie perit* et porrigine porcL' 

Hom. Od, xi. 40S ; Virg. Georg, iii. 556. 

(c.) ^BSpoi^mi^pd^ xlTii. b. — 'nufftalitg* nsnally applied to beasts mi 
burden. Arrian, tL xxt. i ; Procop. B, P. if. 21. ^vi^XAvrre 

4prifioi, Liv. xxt. 26, * Cunitio ipsa et contactus aegrorum Tulgabat ttiorboa, 
at aut neglocti desertique qui incidissent mororentar, ant assidentea euxmn* 
tesque e4dem Ti morbi repletos socum traherent.' ip^r^e n 

fitrairoie^fitPoitm^ikeufBpcivULs. SchoL *»uch a* made any pretenshne to 
goodneae* For this use of iiper^ see the Aristotelian dassiflcation of Tirtoesi, 
Jiket, i. 9, 2, and ch. xL d. Arrian copies the expression, An, xl xxriL 6. 
K. ' QtH humanitatem quandam prm ee far^ant,* Gott. Cf. Dion. Halic 
Antiq, Ti. 91 ; Procop. B. G, i. 8, neX /AdKurra ets Zii aptT%t ti fiermntuefm 
^w4fiauf9, and Lucret tl 1241, sq.: ' 

' Quei fuerant autem pnesto eontagibus ibant 
Atque labore, pudor quern turn cogebat obire, 
Optimus hoe leti genus ergo quisque subibat.' 

r&p dweytywondptfp, Cf. xxxiT. a. r t Xe pt Apt 9 e-^* at laet* Cf. 

xlTii. c Xcn. An. it. 5, x6. iidicapkpop — 'grew weary <(f lamenting the 

d£ad' Xen. Hdl, Tii. 5, 19, wirev firiZ4wa iiroid^Art ir ; Plut. Sol, Tiii.; Locr. 
Ti. X246» 'Lacrymis lassi luctuque redibant' Cf. Iat. xxt. 26. PoriAa^^ciff, 
the aoeusatiTe of equiTalent notion, see Jelf, § 549 e. ftrrcical 

KTc/yc«r— '40 ae to be /ataL* Tht fact is confirmed by modem medical 
writers. P. 

(d) 4w\ irX^or. Cf. ad L 9. e. 'In hoherem Grade,* E. iweXd/i* 

fiawtw^* attacked: So Herod. Tiii. 115, hcikafiitv Am/i^i r^ ^pcH4w; Thojc. 
IT. 27, T^^ ^MAoK^y 4 x<VM^ iw4Xmfie. t# wapaxp^l^a vc^iXa^cT— 

•tkeot^k their exceteicejog at the moment: h^ AAAev re^ipkarew^ 
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ii. not thnt the/ iboald nerer dio ; but not be cat off by dmtm^ but die of M' 
, «^ So Dio Com. zItU. 44, iro^f. It this very 9Ugkit or vain, fond hope 1 ; 

Chaptbb LIL — (a.) 'Eirlcrff. Pint. Ar. e. 34; Locr. ^. ityji 

* Kcc minimam partem ex agria moeroria in nrbem 
Confioxit, Unguena quem contulit agricolamm 
Copia ; conreniena ex omni morbida parte. 
Omnia condebant loca teetaque.' 

4 (vyieofiilf* Cf. Liv. iii. 6, * Auxore Tim morbi, terrore populationia peeor- 
iboa agrestibnaqne in nrbem acceptia; ea conluTio mixtorum omnia generis 
. . . nrbanoa et agrcatpm confertum in arcta teeta • • • augobat/ &c. 
otfX ^^••t^ ^9^9 i99kB6wrat. A futm^is for /tSiXKw, Cf. i. Sa, d. The de-^ 
jcction of mind eonaequont on the total losa of their property wbold render 
thnn more obnoxiona to the effeeta of contagion. Defoe montiona (p. ao) among 
the aggrarationa of the plagne of London, the great immigration into the 
metropdlia in eontoqnence of the recent reatoration of the monarchy, which 
bionght together more than 100,000 persona, either for theporpoaes of bnsiness,' 
or in hopes of rewards for past aerricea in the royal canae. 
•caciAr evx ^irapx^^^*^''* Of. ad c. xrii. for the nvmber of booses of 
Athens. The number theN giren corresponds with the number of heads of 
families obtained from the calculation of the divisions of tribes for political and 
social purposes. If each tribe contained three phratrise, each phratria thirty 
gcntea, and each gens thirty heads of families, we obtain la phratri«, 360 
gpDtea, and io,Soo heada of families. The coincidence ia obaeirable. ii^ 

Kakifiaif wpiynpaTs — aome MSS. read wviy§pais — *in styUng cabin$,* 
Thirlwall, iii. 137, *the atifling doaeneas of the temporary cabins and the 
apartments in the towera waa more generally pemicioua.* Cf. Ariat. Eq. 78^ 
quoted e. xrii. 6pf frvys QottL ahowa to be applied peculiar^ 

to the wmnur aeaaon. Cf. Plut. Perie. x.; Arr. Anab. i. xriL 6. 
otfltrl kS^H^, Procop. B, P, ii. 11, usca the aame worda. Jacobs translates 
* Ua ut nulia kabereiur ratio ordinis et discipliiut puUiem* Cf. lib. iii. loS. e. 
rii. 13. c; Polyb. \i, 71 ; Arr. An. i. S. 8. wMMpol 4if &X^i^Xeis 

kfro99ii9ttowr9t ficcirro — cf. iv. 48, ^opijetjfi^ M ofUt^ hnfiakirT9t\ 
Procop. B, P, ii. 13, ro^t rficpofrt fft»pfifihw ffuKXw S«i| vapmix^ icofJC<^#ai*- 
' tit dying and ike dead lay mingled in nuuees^* E. Boccaccio aaya, ' There 
they were atowed, layer upon layer, like the merchandiae in a ahip ; each layer 
eoTvred with a little earth.' Virg. .^k. xi. ao7 : 

'Cietera, confuaaequo ingentem e»dis aeerrum 
Nee numero nee honore cremant.' 

CI Horn. B, yil 336, inpnet r^/ifios. sal 4p rair ite«f. Laer. Ti. ia6i : 

' Malta aiti proatrata riam per, proqno Toluta 
Corpora ailanos ad aquaram atrata jaoebant, 
Interduaa anima nimia ab dolcedine aquaram, 
Hultaque per populi passim loca prompta fiasque/ dEC . , 

rdreUfd. Loer. TLit7o: 
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' Omnia dcniqne saneU Deiim delubra replerat 
CorporibuB Mors ezanimis, onerataque passim 
Cuncta cadareribus coslMtiiiii templa manebant, 
Hospitibus loea qom compleraot Bdituentas.' 

(6.) 8 ri y4¥9»wrat—*what U to become rf ikem* Jelf, ( 4a7- 3; Hiatt» 
§ 488. Of. JEach, 8, e, Theb, 297. 4t Ikiymptav irfiwwro 

Ma\ l9p&9 Koi 69lmw 6/10 tms, B. says Up6f relates to the gods, Urme to tho 
republic. Cf. Lucr. yi. 1274 : 

' Nee jam relligio dirom neqne nnmina magni 
PoDdebantur: enim prK»ens dolor eisuperabat* 

P. translatos it by ' sacra et religiosa ;' ' ilia enim sunt diis oonsecrata, hae 
legibtis et consaetudinibns angosta,' Scbom. de Com, ii. 10. Boccaccio saj% 
* In this affliction and wretchedness of the city, the respected authority of lawa 
both divmo and human was almost entirely fallen to decay and dissolTed.' 
(e.) w6fioi Tff irirrcf oowtrap^x^ii^ap, Cf. Prooop. 27. P. ii. 23, 
re i^rtp^i^Bii r6r9 rk mfA rits raipiu i^fufto. Lucr. Ti. 1276 : 

' Ncc mos ille sepalturse remanebat in urbe 
Quo pius hie populus semper consuerat human.' 

By the uniTersal law of the Greeks, the burial of the body by the relations of 
the dead was considered a religious duty. Even a stranger who found a dead 
body was bound by law to throw earth upon it (Hor. Od, i. zzviii. 36 ; Quintil. 
Ded. 5. 6 ; ^lian, V* H. v. 14). And children who were released from all 
other obligations to unworthy parents, were nevertheless bound to buiy them 
by Solon's law, .^sch. c. Timarch, p. 40. The neglect of this duty is mentioned 
as a graro charge against the moral character of a man. Smith's Did, Antiq, 
a. v. Funus. Cf. Cic do Leg, ii. 26, with Tumebe's notes, and Kirchmann do 
FuneribuB, i. cap. i ; Xen. Anab, iv. 2, 23. The Athenians always buried 
their dead with the feet to the west (^ian, V, H. v, 14, and cf. the appeal to 
this custom by Solon, ib. Tii. 19 ; Plut Sol. 8. 9 ; Pans. i. 40. 5 ; Strab. in, p. 
394). &yai0'x^*'rovt ${iKas, Keiske coi\j. ro^, which K. adopts 

— * modes of burial* ^icor would imply the place of deposit of the dead. 
Poppo shows that Arnold's translation of 0^irar, ' modes of buried,* is quite in* 
admissible. Cf. Soph. El. 895. Why may it not mean, ' they put them into 
places which, under other circumstances, decency would hare forbidden?* 
T. K. A. explains hwox^^^ properly as ' the want of shame, evinced in ths 
violation of all the usual modes prescribed by custom, founded on right feeling/ 
Defoe, p. 66 : * The matter was not much to them, or the indecency to any one 
else, seeing they were all dead, and to be huddled together in the common gravs 
of mankind. There was no other way of burials, for coffins were not to bo bad 
for the prodigious numbera that fell.* * rvdrti r&w 4v«rf lfl<«r« 

Lucr. vi. 1280 : 

• Multaque vi subitA paupertas hornda snavit,' 

'through lack of all things fit and proper for the burial,' P. ; 't.f. wool, gi|w 
ments, honey, ointments, perfumes/ Bl. C£ Soph. EL 894: 
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Dion. lo. 53 ; Herodian, Tiii. 5. i S, K. 4vl vv^j^t Ax^Xorf Ut • Cf. 

Frooop. B, P. iL 1^ ml If ikXXorpfat 94Mt 4pphmw % XflyfriKrorrtf 4 fita(6piofot^ 
JjQcr, Ti. iiSr : 

* Namqne soon conwngaineos aliena rogonim 
Insuper iostrocta ingonti eUmore locabanti 
Sabdebantqiie facet.' 

So Boccaeeio: *The priests, with the assistance of the graTediggen. withont 
tioabling themselTfs aboqt any OTor long or solemn offices, hiid the eoipse as 
quick as possible in the first burial place which thej fonnd unoccupied.* 
▼o^f pi^awrms. The technical term for piling the wood for the ^jre (Proe. 
B, P. ii. 23, ^MviMrrcr ; Hom. Od, zr. 311 ; Herod. L 50. S6, ii. 107 ; Arist 
Ly$. 169; Lttcian, de Mart, Fertg, p. 560. r^r ^m9rA9 rcir^iy*. 

mie distributiTe singular, P., who eompazes ths analogous use of ^^XX^Xtfr, 
clzz. 

Chafrr Un. — (a.) v^dror Ii ipfM «.r.X.«— ' was th$ fmi wmmmiM* 
mani of* iiwonlat depends upon 4p{ff, not upon M vXlor. It has, 

therefore, the force of ipj^ 4r, as in cap. la. b. i. 93. b, Mjpitn tdmv, and 
L 6, r^raamu. Aristophanes and Plato furnish abundant eridence that about 
this time a great change did take place in the manners and morals of ths 
Athenians. This subject, which is one of groat interest, is treated at consider- 
able length in the prpliminary discourse to Mitcheirs AriatopkaneM, * We are 
not to suppose that this total demoralisation was brought about, in the short 
space of a few months, bj the influence of terror and recklessness. This was . 
but the crisis of the change. The pestilence determined the rictory of an eril 
influence which had long been spreading. The open practice of the new doc- 
trines of the Sophists hsd been repressed by laws, and by the receired opinion 
of good and eril, but now that the insecurity of life and property bonishod 
thought of the future, by alike extinguishing both hope and fear, and the 
general disorder and distress remored all check of public opinion, the doctrines 
of the Sophists sprung at once to maturity, and bore abundant fruit after their 
kind.*^— C. Knight 4ri\ika rit. The indefinite used coUectirely ; 

hence, in the succeeding clause, we hare the plural participle, ^pdrrcf ; of, 
Pflugk ad Eurip. Here, F, 79. Av-fffp^imro pl\i xaf iZoriiP iroitir. 

Cf. zzzrii. a; Or. Met,Y\\, 564. iyxi^Tpoprnp riii^ /icra/ieXfr— 

* ik0 9wddem change* irfxierp9^ property applies to that which is ludden or 
quick in turning ; here, perhaps, transpoeUian, change (^placee. Procop. B, P. 
iL 13, hfn^iarpe^ ri^ iutafio\4iw. So ^ian, F» /T. r. 1 3, tI^ s0n#f hrfxtarpopop 
^utrafi^kilp w9 rp^vov ft #v«imiV xM* ^f* Herod. riL 13. raxetat vht 

Jraepiaett, hrokn^is sal ^^vra^iat* Sch. Ivs^ptsif has ths general senssv 
'MJC emplogmeut, U9^fmct* * Oenuea;* therefore wphs rh repwp^p becomes 
necessary to qualify the meaning. Herod, yii. 158. ifi/iepa, Ct 

£sch.P. r.t3. 
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' ' Songaine, et vlceriboB tocU via tepta coibat ; 

} Atque animi interprei manabat lingua cmore.' 

: iTp v04M«'r** Observe the plur. Cf. Lucret. il ■. ; Yiig. Gwr^, liL 505, of Ui« 
disease of hones : * Tom Tero ardentes ocolL' vrc v/i« tfyfw «« \ 

Ivo'wdct 4^(ci~'«iiti<(ei ail unnaiuTol and faUid breath.' P. t r anda t ea 
Ih-ovor by ' tetmm,' as Loer. t. 115s, 'Spiritoa ore fona tetmm Tolrobat 
odorem.' Kriiger says, Thucydides meant that besides being ' noisome' (BL) 
' the breath was unnatural ftom the extreme difficulty of respiration. 80 

Virgil u. 8. ' attractus ab alto Spiritos interdum gemita grsTis.' 0(1 c IL a. 
voXAikital&AXa&Tevlaf. 4^lffi and o^« are uaedindiacriminately 

byThnc K 

(6.) wrapuht^-'sneenng* Plat 8ymp, p. 1S5. fipiyx99'^ 

/koaraeneu* 'Hnmoris in fauces influxio, quam raueitatem Toeat.'— CaL 
Aur. Tii. 1 ; fipax^^ Heyseh, ^x^^^t i(«^0«i, Foes. (Ee, p. 79. 
fiyiX^t Irx v^'v^' ^ hard eougk,* This meaning FoMius gires to fikH simply. 
icapdUv — '<A0 cardiac extremity of the etomaeh,* L. and 8.; 'a§ mntrieuH^ 
Foes.; Lucr. Ti 1149, 

' Inde ubi per fauces pectus oomplerat et ipsum 
Morbida ris in cor moestum oonfluxerat legria.' 

^Tfipl^ai, Intrans. P. iveKaBdp^tit x^^^9^*P^T9^*^f^^ 

Grote observes (p. an), that 'in Thncyd.'s day speculation was aetiTe re- 
specting the causes of this plague, according to the vague and fancif^ phyaicf 
and scanty stock of ascertained facts which was all that could then be con* 
suited.' These very words iaroKoBdpctis x^^vs «r*r A. seem to indicate that Thuc 
* was familiar with the medical terminology, and was no stranger to the habits and 
training of his contemporaiy Hippocrates, and the other Asclepiads of Ooa. 
See M. Littre's note, quoted by Grote. But, as has been well observed, many 
words which hare now become technical in medical science, were of ordinaij 
use in Greek conversation. Freind, Hist, of Med, pp. 416-so, ed. Loud. 
wacai — differing in ooUmft emellt and taete. Krauss. raKaiwmptnt 

refers rather to mental depression and abandonment of all hope, such as Defoe 
describes, than to physical distress ( ■> iBvfJat c. li.), the ' anzius angor adsidna 
comes.' Cf. Lucret vi. 1156. (80 Krauss, p. 17.) khy^ Ktrii — *am 

ineffectual retching^* * motus vontriculi irritus,' Krauss, p. ao. So Lucr. ti. 
1158, * Singultusque frequens ;' and Virg. ^eor^r. iii. 506, *Imaque longo ilia 
singultu tendunt' Qt Areteus, p. 50, ed. Kuhn ; Nicand. Ther, 434, XuyiuSat 
fiapvi^fitvoi Bofulaauf, Khy^ generally means ' hiccough,' and is the term used 
■ for the hiccough of Aristophanes in the well-known paaaage of Plato'a %m- 
pasiuMt p. 185. : , 

(c.) kitrofiip^ — 'to the outward touch.* So Lucret. ri. 1163, 'tepidun 
manibus proponore factum.' Defoe mentions the same fact For the oon* 
struction, see Hatth. { 388. 6, and note ad i. 10. f. rh fidaor OKemeShni, Sa 
c. IL (a) vopaXiT^rri. e&ic Jkyar 9fpii6i^ — 'not over^tcarm,* Krauaa, pw 

aa, says this was a bad symptom. Ph)cop. B. P. ii. aa, ital t^ iikr amfui otrm, 
TI ZiiXXaaa^ rijs.wporipat XP^^t o(he Btp/j^ i|r, ire viiprreS iwvn^irros. 
•9re x^^^P^i"— 'Mor paU; hut reddish, livid, hreaking out with smaUfudulm 

ri 



«sMi %ic9n^ The 'ezantliema tjphpemn' of medicine, P. FoM. '•zplaint 

vflXilr^r (vfXiry^) bj *eo1or ad Digram tendens ez rubro; qualie ■angninii 

•ub eote, «z icto aat plagi eoUeeti' — ' Uvid or leaden coUmr*--^ ft/trixnf ^XP^ 

^ifnt Kd /ntknrias, Mu rk 4¥Tht o9rmt iicdMTO, Liier. tL I166: 

^ ' Intims pan bominnm rero flagrabat ad oesa ; 

Fkigrabat stomaeho flamma at fomaeibiia intvs.* 

Tdr vdirv Xcirrdii I^arfwr. So Lacr. tL 116S : 

< 

' Nil adeo poeeet eniquam lere tenneque membria 
Vertere in utilitatem.* 

Or. Jfc^. TiL 558 : • | . 

' Nod stiatDm, non nlla pati relamina poesnnt.' 

fnir* &XXe Ti I1 yvfi99(. Jelf, ( S95. 4. Brachylogj— *aTerb of ^ynMm/ 
meaning ia anpplied from a following reib of tpeeial meaniDg ; aa ererj par> 
tienlar Terb impliea the gemmd rerbal DotioD of action or atate/ Pop. reada 
yvpLp49, tab, wm^m. Cf. Mark zir. 51, wiptfi90ktifi4w99 aiMim M Tuyvev, 
the art omitted. K says yupiyo) ia correct, though the reading of inferior 
HSS. fli^r^i Tff &r if 9tw^4"XP^' ff.vA. For the grammatical 

conetncHon of the infinitire with &r instead of the historie tensea, aee Jelf» 
. I S66. 1. P. ea/a ct ^XtSrro mnst be anpplied. Proeop. B. P. iL il« e2f 
Sliif r9 off m^AT^x** i/nn^af f^Xer. Loci. vi. 1 170 : 

'In flavioe partim gelidos ardentia morbo 
Membra dabant, nudum jacientee corpus in undas.* 

Or. Jfrf. Tii. 56! : > 

' Fontibus et fluTiis pnteisque capacibua herent, 
Nee prins est eztincta sitis quam Tita bibendo.* 

Biod. zii. 58 : ol irXflivTei rwr roffo6rrmv fpptwrw Uunchs «ls rk fptdra ital rks 
Kf4pttts, iwtBw/iovrm UufrAi^ Kvrw^tu rk ff4fttna, Defoe (p. 105) says: 'Some 
broke out into the streets, perhaps naked, and would run directly down to the 
riTer, and plunge themselves into water.' leal f S^a^av — ' oetMUff 

did so.' The common use of iral in Thuc. For the ellipee after reSro, aee 
Jelf, S 895. 4. iiwaiffr^ rp 8(^p. Larrey mentiona the same fact 

in the French inrasion of Syria. Obserye that the a^j. by standing before the 
article beoomea the predicate. {eycX^M'*'***' ^f* Matt ir. 14, 

wudXma wi^otM Mil fimodpots lw§x^iUpo9t\ LukeiT. '38, e^wtx^^ **lP*fV 
lurfJXif, kypvwifla. Lncr. ri. 1179, * lumina Toraarent ezpertia 

aomna' mie/id(ou The regular uae of the optatiTe. Jeli^ | 843. i. 

(d.) ^raracei. Lucr. ri. 1195: ' * 

*OctaToqne fere candenti Inmin^ aolia 
Aut etiam noni reddebant lampade Titam.* 

P. quotca Wolmar. p. 39, and Lit. zlL ai. 8i«^po(af Aa^ direv— 

either moUmt diarrhcaa, aa Pozt Staph. T%€$. and Poppo, or * iftuerm i Tp ^ r^ r s t 
' W a r rf 8 ss f, aa Galen. Lncr. yi. 1198, ' nigram prolnriem alTL* 
(i.) «ar^^«i|VTfl ykf c.r.X. Lncr. tL 1104: 
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' tamen in nenrb* hvie morbui et titot , 
Ibtt, et in partM genitaleis corporii ipaat ; 
£t graviter partim metuentet limina leti 
ViTebant; feno priratei parte Tirili, 
£t manibos sine non nnllei, pedibueque manebant, 
In ritA tamen, et perdebant lumina portim.' 

Cf. Eyerel and Grimm, ap. Pop. of the pestilence at Veniee in 1576. Galea* 
Scbooek, and Kraues alto speak of the disease attacking the hands and fiwt, 
4f aide to. Parts of the body are frequently put without the aitiele (K.)» oa 
the principle of familiar usage. Cf. L S, a.; la. b; 16. a* iec X4#9. 

Lucr. tL laii : 

' Atque etiam quoedam oepere obliria remm 
Cunctarum, neque m possent oognoscefe ut ipsei.' 

Schonck confirms this statementi and Delbe also mentions it. The IbcgeUUBCM 
was only temporary. 

Chaptbr L.^-ff^ci^roy \Sy9v^*h(^inff aU deteHptkn,' E. Cf. Xen. 
Mem, iii. 11. i, KpMvw 4r xAyoit rh tciXXos riff 'piimut6u 80 Herod, ii. 35* 
IjpTa X^yotf fU^w, and ii. 14S ; Soph. (Ed, T. 1374, icptt^m^ AyX^nit. 8ao 
Jelf, S 783, b. The whole thought contracted into a single substantiTal notion, 
put in the genitire after the comparutiTe. Matth. {451. 
XaAc«c#r^pc#f j^ nark r^r &r0pc#irc(ar f ^^iv — *h^HgeraUii$mmi9Midm 
Naiur ertragen kann ' — * man grievoualy than human nature eon muUtre^* K., a ' 
common usage of itor^ — aeeording to the proportion qf, ^Z^\^^a%, 

See Jelf, { 373, i. The subject being indtfinite, is not expressed, as it may be 
easily supplied from the context. Matt. { 549. ^9wrp6^9f9 a tmt 

cl«e^c#if, K.—* that whteh u familiar to man.* Cf. Soph. Phil. 171. rk 

ykp Spwta, So Lucrct vi. 1115 : 

' Hultaquo humi quom inbumata jacerent corpora supra 
Corporibus, tamen alituom genus atque ferarum 
Aut procul absiliebat, ut acrem exiret odorem, 
Aut ubi gust4r&t languebat morte propinquA.' 

Cf. Or. Met. vii. 545-51; Stat IM. L 614, xii. 565, *Eminus ipsa P^bula 
dira ferse campumque odere Tolucres;* Lit. xli. ai, 'Nee vulturium usquam 
Tisum.' Krauss, p-. a6. Boccaccio states that two pigs who turned up with 
their snouts the rags of a man who had died of the plague, in a short time 
after reeled about as if from the effects of poison and presently died. During 
the bla(^ death in England it was also obserred that neither beast nor bird of 
prey woidd touch the carcasses (Knight, p. 64). rtK/ilipioif 94, with- 

out the ykp following, is unusuaL £• cf. Xen. Anab. i. 9, 39 ; Plat. Legg, pw 
811 B. Cf. Matt' S 630. ^i^lXffi^'if implies, as K. says, not 

only that birds died from eating the corpses, bnt that they were obsenred to 
keep aloof (Lucr. u. s.). ikKmf~~o9T* &XXwf . Not * alibi, as Arnold 

explains it, but « neque omnino. P. vtpl reiovrer o(8^y^.«. wyH 

rk ftro^ ^^funa. Jacobs. Or we might say, neither otherwise empUyoi^ nor 
engaged about the dead, • I t i a^ves. Lucr. tl laao : 
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' cum primif fida eanftm Tit 
Strata riii animam ponebat in omnibas a!gre.' 

Cf. Horn. iZ. 1. 50 ; Sil. ItaL xIt. 5^ ; Virg. Qwr^, iii. 496. 
rml iiwfiatpoifTot^'ffave evidenee of what the result wiuldie* P. But ia it 
not mthet^*o/tit thing ruufimg; gave opportunity ofcheerfringth$^eeipro» 
ductd* — 1.€. T^ rtrpdvoSa TtiwriUfm Im^lpw^ni^ Xeo. J»ab» ir. 6, 13; 
McU, TL t, 4hrwf iili ^aif9p^ cfv /tifl' eMutrw vapdxoi, 

CturnsR LL-^o.) va^aXivim. As &«to^^iy, xlix. •• (Jelf^ | 599, 1), 
the datire expressing 'reference to,* as vwtkAyr^, ovrrtfi^iTi ehwf, 80 
Thne. L 34. a, ^r Sc^if i^wxiomt ; Herod. L 14, 51, iii. 90, yi. 33. 
«reir/af — * peculiar chhraeter* — * Sdtoamkoit* E. So we saj, eiU'<^4h»'Way 
character, Sta^epirrms irip^ rpht trepow ytywi^efow, wp6» 

h-epar belongs to ZmptpArrm; Mp^ is only used to giTe force to the antitheiis. 
H4ar, Vide ad i. 109. a. For the acensatiTe as a means of defining the 
Tnbal notion, see Jelf, ( 579, a. Kranss, p. 16, translates it by *ext€mam 
speeienC wapekiitet, Ct Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 19. K. The 

preposition here retains its proper primitire fbroe, of something accompanying^ 

* alongside,* as it were. ireke^ra, Cf. zliz. a. Plat. Frvtag, p. 
35. 4 ▲; Thnc. iii. 104. c So Lat, *de$inere in aUquid' _ . ««) 
vdlrv Bepawevifkewoi-^* with etierg attgntianthat eouldhe paidthem^ fkMh^UtWt 
wJuTfi hairp $9poanv6fuwa, Ir e&Sir Kar4arii ta^a— * there 
«as no eetabliehed epecifie '— *ibui dnsigee Artneimitid* 80 Lncret. tL 1114 : 

' Nee ratio remedl communis certa dabatnr. 
Nam quod aISs dederat ritales aeris auraa 
Hocce aliis erat ezitio, letumque parabat' 

Proeop. B, P, ii. 11, mX r^ l^-nar dwnr ob9§fita tifpcui^ hrBp^t^ it r^r 
wgrnplar i^tfyfir; Compare the powerful language of Defoe : ' The contagion 
despised all medicine, d<«th mged in eveiy comer: men ererywhere began to 
despair — ereiy heart failed thom for fear; people were made desperate throogh 
the anguish of their souls, and the terrors of death sat in the reiy fi^es of tho 
people* (p. i9o). 

{b^ airapicef, K. compares Herod, i. 3a, Mpdrnve adpm Ir eMr 
mfirmpmh ion. ^ypjfptt—* ewept off'—^rieb aUee en/* GottL— 

* eorripiebat' * £t vdociiatem et vim morbi notat^* Bat. Cantacus. p. 50, nssa 
nBfpu, 9 ▼« hi^tkla, SoLucretvi. iial: 

'Hlad in his rebus miserandum et magnopere mnim 
.£nimnabile erst, quod, ubi se quisque Tidebat 
Implicitum morbo, moiti damnatus ut etset» 
Deficiens animo moesto cum corde jacebat, 
Punera respectans, animam et mittebat ibidem/ 

Or. MiL TiL 565 : I 

'salutis 
Spes abiit, finemque rident in funere morbi ; * 
Indulgent animis, et nulla quid utile eura est.* 
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r% &ytfXvi^r«r r$ ypA/i^, Cf. liz. b, vorrax^c^ rf yt^MV ^twppot. 
vpotffyr*— 'yam tkenuelvei up,* abt&doned thexDBelTes to despair. 
iLrrcix*''* K. explains by *that moral nmtanee rf the wiU that aaiMU 
rteovcry*'^* moralitekm Widerttande* tfcpavclat &y«vi/ftvAd[/iflir«i 

— * caiehing the infection from aUendanee upon others ' — * eoHtoffione inficHf* 
Bohnken. Plat. Phad, p. 67 ▲. K. compares Flat. Per, zzxir. H^wtp 
fioextifUHu iofowlfnirkaffBuk ^pas in^ iXKlikmr, So Lir. ill. 6, ' Ministeria in 
Tioem ac oontagio ipsa Tulgabant morbos,* and xzr. %S, ' li morbi rspletos.' Cf. 
Bohnken's TimauMt s. t. &W[irAct»r, who girss many passages where itmwlfi^ 
9knff$«u and KoreewlfatkaffBai conrey, besides filling, Uie eollateral noCioii of 
defiling; hence of infiscting bj contact Cf.Anat Nub. 1013. The Latin 
impleri has the same sense—LiT. ir. 30, ' mlgatiqnecontacta in hominsa nQibt, 
ot primo in sgrestes ingmerant servitiaque. Urbs deinda iwgUetur* 
i9wef rk wp6fiareu Locret Ti.^iA34: 

' ayidi contagia moxbi • • • 
Lanigeias tanqnam pecodes et bucera seda.' 
Jnr. ii. 78 : 

' dedit hane eontagio labem 
' Et dabit in plures ; sient grex totos in agria 
Unins scabie pent, et porrigine poicL' 

Hom. Od, xi. 408 ; Virg. Gtorg, iii. 556. 

(c) ^BSpor^^pdf xlTii. b. — *murtalUy* nsoallj applied to beasts «f 
burden. Arrian, vi. xxr. i ; Procop. B, P. if. 12. hw^kKwrrm 

4prifAei, Liv. xxr. a6, ' Cnratio ipsa et contactns aegromm vnlgabat tnorboa, 
at aut neglocti desertiqne qni incidissent mororentor, aut assidentea cuxan- 
tesque eAdem Ti morbi repletos socum traherent.' ftptriif r« 

^trawoio^fAtwoitm^tkm^pmwtca, SchoL * eueh as made any pretenrione to 
goodntee* For this use of i^rr^ see the Aristotelian classification of rirtoea, 
Rhst, i. 9, 1, and ch. xL d. Arrian copies the expression. An* zl xxriL 6. 
K. ' Qui humanitaiem quandam prm se ferebant* Gott. Cf. Dion. Halic 
Antiq. tL 91 ; Ph>cop. B. O. i. 8, xol fiiUiora sTr 8^ o^eriif n /ifiwreiffSrlst 
^vrifiatrt, and Lucret vl 1141, sq.: 

* Quei fnerant autem pnesto contagibus ibant 
Atque labors, pudor quern turn cogebat obire, 
Optimus hoe leti genus ergo quisque subibaL* 

r&w diroytywen4r90r, Cf. xxxiv. a. rtXtyrArref-^'ailaet* Cf. 

xlvii. c Xen. An, it. 5, 16. i^4icafiror — 'grew weary qf lamenting the 

dead* Xen. Hdl, yii. 5, 19, wSror /Ai)8^ni dwoKdfu^vi Plut. Sol, riii.; Lner. 
Ti. 1146, 'Lacrymis lassi luctuqne redibant' Ct lAr, xxt. a6. For iAo^^cit, 
the aoeusatire of equiTalent notion, see Jelf, § 549 e. ftrrc xal 

KTff(rciy— <«o OS to be fatal.* Th» fact is confirmed by modem medical 
writers. P. 

{d) lw\ wk4er, Cf. ad L 9. e. *In koherem Orade,* K, iwtKd/i* 

fiarer^* attacked' So Herod. Tiii. 115, ^tXo^r A«i/i^f rW €rpav6r; Thnp. 
IT. a7, T^^ ^nXwAir 6 x*»t^ iw4xmfi€, t# wapaxp^i^a wepixnpeT^- 

'tiew^k their exoeeemjoy at the moment.' W Axxov w^ip^nrow^^ 
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i«. not that the/ ahould nerer dio ; but not be cat off by diieaae, but die of old' 
, «^ So Dio Cass. zItu. 44, K»^f. J» thiu very Mffki, m vam,/and he^l ; 

Chaptbb LIL — (a.) ' EvUrc. Pint. Ar. e. 34 ; Locr. vi. 1157 : 

' Kcc minimam partem ex agris moeroris in nrbem 
Confiuiit, languens quem contulit agricolamm 
Copia ; conreniens ex omni morbida parte. 
Omnia condebant loca teetaque.' 

4 (vyieo/iil^. Cf. Liv. iii. 6, ' Auxcre Tim morbi, terrore populationis peeor- 
ibos sgrestibnsqne in nrbem acceptis; ea conluTio mixtorum omnia generia 
. . . urbanos et agrcstpm confertum in arcta tecta • • • angobat/ &c. 
evx i^^ow To^f intX$Sifras. A fuUt^ts for /uiXXer. Cf. i. ti, d. The de^ 
jection of mind consequent on the total loss of their property wbuld render 
them more obnoxious to the effects of contagion. Defoe mentions (p. 10) among 
the aggrarations of the plague of London, the great immigration into the 
metropolis in oontoqnence of the recent restoration of the monarchy, which 
bfought together more than 100,000 persons, either for thepurpoaea of botinesf,' 
or in hopes of rewards for past serrices in the royal cause. 
otKi&p 9PX ^irapxov^mi^, Cf. ad e. xrii. for the number of bouses of 
Athens. The number thcN giren corresponds with the number of heads of 
families obtained from the calculation of thediTitions of tribes for political and 
social purpoees. If each tribe contained three phratrise, each phratria thirty 
gcntes, and each gens thirty heads of families, we obtain la phratrie, 360 
gpDtes, and 10,800 heads of families. The coincidence is observable. it^ 

KaK^fiait irriyifpaif — some MSS. read trriTtpcuf ^- ' tn 9i\fling eahm$.* 
Thirlwall, iii. 137, *the stifling closeness of the temporary cabins and the 
apartments in the towers was more generally pernicious.' Cf. Arist. Eq, ^%^ 
quoted e. xrii. 6pf trovs QottL shows to be applied peculiarly 

to the wmmer season. Cf. Pint. Perk, x. ; Arr. Anab, i. zfiL 6. 
otfStrl K6ffii^. Frocop. B. P. ii. 22, uses the same words. Jacobs translates 

* ita ui nulla kabereiur ratio ordinie et discipliiue piMiem* Cf. lib. iii. loS. c 
rii. 23. c.; Polyb. It. 71 ; Arr. An, i. S. 8. pticpoX 4if 4^^i^^eis 
kwo$9iivmo¥r%t laccirro — cf. iv. 48, ^pfiiiMr hA ofUt^ iwifiakiwrtti 
Frocop. B, P, ii. 23, rcits mnpeHn 9Uffifihi¥ MfuKXw S«i| vapsr^oc KOfdCt^^a*^^ 

* tkt dying and ike dead lay mingled in nuueee^* E. Boccaccio says, ' There 
they were stowed, layer upon layer, like the merchandise in a ship ; each layer 
eofwed with a little eaith.* Virg. .^k, xi. 207 : * 

'Cietera, confusaequo ingentem e»dis aeerrum 
Nee numero nee honore cremant.' 

CI Horn. H. ril 336, inpnt r6fi$ot. nal 4p reus ite«f. Lmt. ti. 1161 : 

* Multa siti prostrata riam per, proqne Toluta 
Corpora silanos ad aquamm strata jaoebant, 
Interdusa anima nimia ab dulcedine aquarum, 
Hnltaque per populi passim loca prompta fiaaque/ dec; . , 

rire Ufd. Jjoa, tL 1270: 

N 

\ 
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' Omnia deniqne sancU Deiim delubra replerat 
CorporibuB Mors ezAnimis, onfrntaque passim 
CunrlH cadareribus coDlsstiim teropla mansbant, 
Hospitibus loea qom compleraQt asditusntss.' 

(6.) 8 ri y4¥9»wTat—*what u to beoam§ rf tkem* Je1f» | 417* 3; Matt. 
§ 4S8. Of. JEach, 8. e, Theb, 297. 4t hxlymfUw irflwwrm 

naX Updw Koi ifflmw ifipimt. B. says Upl^s relates to the gods, Iner to th* 
repablio. Cf. Lucr. ri. 1274: 

' Nee jam relligio dirom neqne nnmina magni 
Pendobantur: enim prasens dolor eisupeiabat.* 

P. translates it by ' sacra et religiosa ;' * ilia enim sunt diis consecziita, hae 
legibus et consaetudinibus angosta,' Scbom. de Com, iL 10. Boceaodo Mja* 
* In this affliction and wretchedness of the city, the respected authority of lawa 
botA divine and human was almost entirely fallen to decay and dissolred.' 
(e.) 961191 rt itdpTts rvrcra^dx^ir^ar. Cf. Prooop. 27. P, ii. aj, 
re innp ^tf ^ r^rt rk mfH r^ ro^of pSfu/uu Lucr. ri. 1276 : 

' Ncc mos ills sepolturse remanebat in nrbe 
Quo pins hie populus semper consuerat hnmari.' 

By the unirersal law of the Greeks, the burial of the body by the lelatioos of 
the dead was considered a religious duty. Even a stranger who found a dead 
body was bound by law to throw earth upon it (Hor. Od, i. zzviii. 36 ; QuintiL 
Ded, 5. 6 ; ^lian, F* H, t. 14). And children who were released from all 
other obligations to unworthy parents, were nevertheless bound to buiy them 
by Solon's law, .£«ch. c. Timarch, p. 40. The neglect of this duty is mentioned 
as a graro charge against the moral cliaracter of a man. Smith's Did. Antiq. 
s. V. Funus. Cf. Cic. de Leg. ii. 26, with Tumebe*s notes, and Kirchmann do 
FuneribuSt i. cap. i ; Xen. Anab, iv. 2, 23. The Athenians always buried 
their dead with the feet to the west (JSlian, V, H, t. 14, and cf. the appeal to 
this custom by Solon, ib. rii. 19; Plut Soi, S. 9; Pans. i. 40. 5 ; Strab. iz. p. 
394). ipatox^y^ovs $iiicas, Keiske coi\j. ro^, which K. adopts 

— * modes of buriaV Hkos would imply the place of deposit of the dead. 
Poppo shows that Arnold's translation of 0^icar, * modes of buried,* is quite in- 
admissible. Ct Soph. El. 895. Why may it not mean, ' they put them into 
places which, under other circumstances, decency would have forbidden?* 
T. K. A. explains hwox^ovs properly as ' the want of shame, erineed in the 
violation of all the usual modes prescribed by custom, founded on right feeling.' 
Defoe, p. 66 : ' The matter was not much to them, or the indecency to any one 
else, seeing they were all dead, and to be huddled together in the common grare 
of mankind. There was no other way of burials, for coffins were not to bo bad 
for the prodigious numbers that fell.' * owdwe^ r&w 4v«rf lst«r« 

Locr. tL 1280 : 

• Multaque vi subitA paupertas horrida snaTit,' 

•through lack of all things £t and proper for the burial,'P.; «t.f. wooI,gi|w 
ments, honey, ointments, perfumes,' Bl. C£ Soph. EL 894: 
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Dkm. lo. 53 ; HerodMn, Tiii. 5. 1 8, K. 4ft\ vvpkt tLTUXorpiaf, Cf. 

Plooop. 2?. P. iL ift, Mi2 is itXKorpitu ffjcaff ipphmw {( X«#i b >n mf 4 fimC^fiamf 
Locr. Ti. 1181 : 

' NaiiMjue etiotf consaDgnineos aliena rogonun 
losuper iostnicta ingenti clamore locabanty 
Sobdebiuitqiie faces.' 

So Boccaoeio: 'The priests, with the assistance of the grarediggeri, without 
tzoabliog themselves iibout aaj OTor long or solemn offices, laid the ooipee M 
quick as possible in the first bnrial place which thej fonnd unoccupied.' 
re^f riamprms. The technical Uma for piling the wood for the ^jre (Froc 
B, P. ii. 13, {«rH(Mrrcf ; Horn. Od, zr. 311 ; Herod. L 50. 86, ii. 107; Arist. 
Lf$. 269; Lucian, de Mori. Ptrtg. p. 560. ^hw iavrAw 99Kf6vm, 

The distributire singular, P., who compares the analogous use of AXA^Atir, 
clzz. 

duFTKB LIIL— (o.) 9f&row 9h i|pt« icr^-^' was tks fmi ammmims* 
meni of* tiwo films depends upon i|^f, not upon M ftXiUif, It has, 

therefore, the force of ^x^ i^t ^^ in cap. 11. b. i. 93. b, ^r^pure ofrrov, and 
L 6, v/atnrrcu. Aristophanes and Plato furnish abundsnt eridence that about 
this time a great change did take place in the manners and morals of the 
Athenians. This subject, which is one of groat interest, is treated at consider- 
able length in the prpb'minaiy discourse to Mitcheirs Aristophanes, 'We are 
not to suppose that this total demoralisation was brought about, in the short 
space of a few months, bj the influence of terror and recklessness. This was . 
but the crisis of the change. The pestilence determined the rictoij of an eril 
infiuenco which had long been spnsading. The open practice of the new doc- 
trines of the Sophists had been repressed bj laws, and by tho receired opinion 
of good and eril, but now that the insecurity of life and property bonishod 
thought of the future, by alike extinguishing both hope and fear, and the 
general disorder and distress remored all check of public opinion, the doctrines 
of the Sophists sprung at once to maturity, and bore abundant fruit after their 
kind.'^— C. Knight 4r4x/t« rit. The indefinite used collectirely ; 

hence, in the succeeding clause, we hare the plural participle, ^pwrrct ; cf. 
Pflugk ad Eurip. Here. F. 79. AvtKp^vrcre ^^ k«^ ii^ow^w veittr. 

Cf. zzzrii. a; Or. Met.y\\, 564. kyxi^^P^^ow r^r ^cr«/9eXi|i^— 

' tke svddem change* hyx^^^p^^ property applies to that which is irodden or 
quick in turning ; here, perhaps, tramsposUion^ ehamge offlaees. Prooop. J?. P. 
ii. 13, httfl€Tp9^ yV /lera^e^V. So ^ian, F, /T. r. 1 3, yV et-n^ hrfxirrpo fe ^ 
0Lrrmfi9hiiP Tev t^^vsv si iwmumr xp4* Cf. Herod. riL 13. r«x*'*' ^^' 

.^vttvp^rtir. hnksi^is ml ^dinra^tar, Sch. hrmbps^u has the general sensot 
'MS, emploj^meni, ussfruet^* * Oenuss;* therefore vphs r^ rsfwwhw becomes 
necessary to qualify the meaning. Herod, rii. 158. i^ifts^m, Cf. 

£sch. P. r. 83. 
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Torb 18 constraed with a sabstantiTe or genitive, the nom. neater of the artid* 
ie used, specially in tragedy, in emphatical or antithetical 8entracei» when the 
infinitive ie ooneoired ae etanding to the preceding rerb in the relation of th» 
aocueatire, t. e. effect, operation, or intention, as the rerbal notion may lequra. 
For the nee of the dative t^ 84(arri kaX^, see Jelf, | 596, i— the daiivu9 
eommodi, Cf. Thirlwall, iii. 137 n.: 'The only exceptions to the genezil a]l« 
engrossing selfishness were some persons of eztraordinaiy generosity, who^ 
from a sense of honour, ventured their lives to attend upon their sick frieoda. 
A striking contrast to the snblime charity which has made the plagues of Idaa 
and Marseilles bright spots in the history of religion and humanity.' 
rh is m^rh — * thereunto profitable* Kardar^ — * was laid dowm U la! 

as T. K. A. says, that was the place it was hencefiirth to occupy. 

((?.) 9cdr H ^6fiot ^ ii^Bp^wmp w6/a99. See Luc tL Ii74t quoted 
above ad Iii. a. Note the absence of the article. ' Fear qf God, or law ifwum^ 
there was none which restrained* &e. So infra, 61. e. rh t^hw apipowrmtm 

Jelf, § 708, I. The nominative participle used absolutely, where we ahoold 
expect the gen. abs. Cf. Thuc. iv. 13, r. 70 ; Soph. Ant^ 159, fika^ Ix^yx*^ 
^dVojca; Matt. G, G, | 561; and compare the phrase c zliz. e, i9 rf V*'^ 
KoBturrliKtL r&w .9^ h/iapriifidrttv — * no one expecting that he had 

a chance of living until judicial proceedings might be instituted, by which ha 
might be called upon to pay the penalty of his crimes.' The l^r qualifiei both 
the participle and infinitive. vok^ 9k M*'C* ^^^ 4'^ ffart^9« 

^tafi4yfir. Observe that ful(t» from its position becomes the predicate, and 
that the aorist iviKptfiaaBrirai implies the punishment was nupmi^ai, ready 
to fall in due time. ' The sentence which was already pronounced against them, 
ready at any moment to be put into execution, was far greater than any that n 
human tribunal could award ; and before it fell it was but fair, upon all human 
principles, that they should snatch some brief enjoyment of life.' 
^/tvffO'ffir a iyKorairKn^^ So Hor. Od, in. i. 17, *Destrictus ensis cui super 
impiA Cervice pendet* * In no age or place,' says Mr. Knight, ' in which the 
Christian religion has been professed, however corrupted in principle orde* 
pravcd in practice (if we, perhaps, except the account of the plague of Rorence 
by Boccaccio), do we fii:^ that that general depravity which Thvcydides deseribea 
has ensued in consequence of a similar calamity. This difference can only be 
ascribed to the powerful effects produced by the received belief of a fiitura 
existence upon the minds even of those who, under common circuin8tancea» 
seemed regardless of such considerations. Among the Athenians pracHoaUy 
no such belief existed ; it was the creed of their poets, it was inculcated at their 
mysteries, but it was devoid of all authority to serve as a rule of conduct.' Cf. 
Thirlwall, u. s. ^ , 

Chafteb LIV.— (o.) 9epurea6tfres, So e. Ixr. t^^wtpnr^a^es ia^dk^aa^, 
used here rather in the sense of the cognate mpnrir^M than as in i. 43, wtpanwrm* 
a6T§t, u. T. not ^vWCerre— as c. Iii. Mtae (^ • • . 4 (ifyiMfu^^' wert 

sorepressed* ^daaowres ol wpta06rtpSL A sort of nominativut 

pendens, as lib. i. 49, $99Ut§s ol ^pemiyeL Abresch. explains it as an hypaUaga 
for htn^imtaBirres . . . f^ainwr. Cf. supra apirotmt. 

(i.) iydifero i^lw ipit . * . p^i, P. says the passage 11 important m bear. 
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ing on the pronunciation of the Oreek Uingaage. BL sayi, ' not only are tho 
^ tounds similar but the ideas cognate,' X^i^ being always followed by kMfUs, 
Ct SchoL ad Arist. Eq, 717. ^vl rev wa^Sprou Jelf, | $1%, 0. 

The gonitire expresses that fh>m which the action springs, and ivl represents 
the action as resting on the object AttfuiSt, It was literally, is BL 

remarks, a war of races, Dorians i^nst lonians. narakdfijf, Ct 

ad zriii. i. 

(e,) fi^pi/iii . • . retf •Id^^'ir m iufd/uni^u, A9«l^ff, the technical 

term for the oracular answer. Cf. i. 118, where Thuc gircs the orade. Cf. 
Flut de i^/M. Orae, p. 586 ; Xen. Anab, iii. 1, 6. Hudson quotes Fab. 
Faulinus, who arranges the answer in iambic trimeters. The connexion of the 
pestilence with ApoUo is of course familiar to erery one, from H, i. 

(if.) S ri &(i0r Km\ cfvcir. Ac all erents to an extent worth speaking 
ot for I^us. Tiii. 41, testifies that it did penetrate into the Peloponnese. Of. 
sup. fioTf ml icrffdrtir. 4vcrc(^«r — < it ravo^* m MihBt. HesyclL, 

properly of the raTsges of wild beasts, conflagrations, and similar calamities. 
It denotes pauin^ itUo a neigkbour*s ffround^ treipoMtmg. See that remarkable 
passage, .£ech. Agam, 466, 4 •JfAvr tpn htwiiuruu r^ ve^w- 

•w9p^w6rmr9L, See Grote, ri. 119. Perhaps Chioe; hardly Lesbos, or the 
foct would hare been noticed when the rerolt of that island ooenrt. 

• 

CiiAFn» LV.— Ire^er. For this use of the aorists, see Sheppard's 
Theophrastua^ p. 163, Appendix i. it v^w TldfKop vi^r— ' tA$ 

ma-coaat distriei* of Attica, a triangular piece of land of which the apex was 
Sunium, and the two points the base of Brauron and the promontory Zoster. 
It was hilly and barren, but contained the rich mines of Laurium. It derives 
its importance from the political dirision to which it gare rise. Cf. .Herod, i. 
59 ; Plut. V, Solon, xiii. So the eZ vcSioco/, Ar. M, r. 5. 9, from the wMop 
abore, i.e. the plain immediately about Athens. AavpUv. Cf. 

ri. c 91 ; Pans. Jtt, i. 1 ; Cramer, ii. p. 375. The miners, Thirlwall says (iii. 
134), would probably take refuge with their property in Anaphlystus. Cf. 
Xen. Vectig. ir. 43. 5. ^pf — ' spectat or proipeetat' ' look$ towarda,* 

P. says that fik4wMi is the more usual phrase, while K. says Thuc. iMver uses 
fikhniw in this sense, but quotes fou;r passages where hfm» occurs. 
Ar K«l r^rc. The «il r^c, as the Schol. remarks, may refer either to the 
former or the latter part of the dause. 

Chapfbr LVL — (a.) iv rave'lir InwtLytyon wpftrop icr.X.— i.e. the 
old galleys were now for the first time applied to the purpose of horse-trans- 
porta. Cf. Thirlw. iii. 103. In this counter-inTasion,theolgectof Ptoidesmay 
partly hare been to diminish the crowd accumulated in the dty ; and perhaps 
those who went aboard might consider it as a chanee of escape to quit an in- 
fected home (Grote, ri. 119 ; Diod. xii. 45). 

(6.) *ZwtZapf09, Epidaurus, now Epidaaxo, the fiunoui seat of the worship 
of JEsculapius (r. Smith's Diet. Siog, s.T. iBscuL), lay on the eaatem shore of 
AzgoUs, nearly opposite iE^^ina and the harbours of Athens, from which it was 
distant only six honrs saiL It lies on a small peninsula, protected on the land 
by monntaiat. It waa at an earij period « DoriaiBL iaMAwMift\V$MiMfr>> 
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perhaps wriginaUy Ionian), and one of the most fionrishing commereial dtiek of 
the Peloponnese (Herod, i. 146; t. 83 ; rit. 99). Besides Cos, Cslydnua, and 

* Kisyras, it colonised JSgina, which soon surpassed its mother city in com- 
mexcial importance. In the thirteenth year of the war, we also find them 
successftdljr resisting an attack of the Argires (t. 53 sq.). Cf. Straho, inL p. 
374; Cnimer, iii. p. 170; Smith's Geog. Diet, s.t.; MnlL JEgin, i. 
wpotx^f^V^^' Hither supply 4i wpoofioK^ or 4 mpa^ or mors probably oonaidsr 

- the rerb used impersonally. Cf. Iviii. b. 

(e.) r^y *KXi^Zm. See not. ad i. 105 a. In the serenth year [ir. 45] tbij 
made a similar descent on this district (Herod, rii. 137 ; Cramer, iii. 158). 
npatf'idls. Both the singular and ploral forms of the name occur, as of 
Flataea. The town lay on the shore, near the foot of Mount Thomax, and waa 
the farthest place of the Eleuthcro-Lacones on this part of the coast The 
name is said to hare been derived from the noise of the wares {fipi(9»). It 
wss again ravaged in the serenteenth year of the war by the Atheniaaa and 
Acgires (vi X05), and by the Athenians alone in the eighteenth year (viL 18). 
Hence Aristophanes says, 'I^ HfwuH rpurdBkuUf Pax, 241. Leake places it at 
St Andrew, in the Thyreatis, but it more probably stood at T^zo. CL Smith, 
Geog. Did, s.t. ; Czame, iii. aoi. 

Craftkb Lyjll — Bdwrowrtks fe$dw99r9, tfcErrorrot, asAmold obserrss,* 
is used for any mode of performing funeral rites, whether by burning or othar- 
wise (Herod, r. 8, tfdbrrov^i Koroita^aarrcf , ^ iXXms 7$ ffp^ftvrf t ; Bahr sd loe. ; 
Oudendorp ad Suet. Dom, zv. ; Tac Ann, ii. 73 ; .£lian, 2f, Ax, %^; Bh ad 
.£sch. 8, e, Th, 1023). It may therefore either imply here, perceirad tho 
. smoke of the funeral pyres, or bow them buiying in the exterior Ceramicaa, 
vXffi^rey — *a longer time than in any other invaeidn* Cf. K. ad xiiL c 
lidkiffrn. 80 lyiii. 6; r.not. ad i. 13. 

Chaftbb LVin. — (a.) "Kyvttv, Cf. lib. vi. 31, where he alludes to the 
greatness of this expedition, when comparing it with the armament equipped 
for Sicily. fri 9oKtopKovfi4yfiy, Cf. i. 64. 

(6.) ro^f wpoT^povs, The 3000 under Callias (i. 61). po0^vmg 

ikwh—*/eU eick, having taken the iv/ection/rom,* 

Chatteb LIX.~(a.) Iikkolctyro Grote translates hj *dietraetdd' (ti. 
aao), Bl. by ' changed their eentimente^ comparing Dio Cass. p. 344. la. So 
L. and S. It might also imply their being * dorunged in mind,* as Polyb. viii. 
39. 5 ; their being ' estranged in sentiment towards Pericles,* or being changed 
for the worse^ as Xen. Cyr, iii. 3. 9, * having lost their former high courage and 
determination.' The Sch. explains it by iitrtfiKtfinvw* K. compares iv. 106, 
kKXMirtpo^ iy4poirro rikt yi^ftas, P. says the pluperfect implies,,* that their 
sentiments had become changed, and had continued so ibr some time.' 
4^ alti^ '^X*^* So '*' Vy9' ^X*"'* Cf. ad ii. 8. vcpirevrwa^rt t. 

Ct liv. a. (v7X*^*'*^~~'^^ $*^ t*i ^ submit,* if^Mmt^ Sch. 

' Naehgeben,* K, ' to come to terms by making concessions.' Cf. Ixvi 
wp4<r$9is. Cf. Diod. xii. 45. 

(6.) varrax^^f r — */rom the jpreteure ^ untauford ciroumetemcm 01 mU 
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|^vl(•r— * expected! as i i. a. For the/ac^, tee i. 140. a. 
iiXK9y9p^*an extraordituny assembly, vhich hit poeiUon as rrpcmry^t 
enabled him to sunmon. Cf. ad xxii. c In 9h i^rpmriy^i^ 

ie. as Seidler says, had not yet been deprired of his generalship. Both 
Plutarch and Diodoms mention his removal from this office, Thucydides only 
the fine, Grote therefore is inclined to doubt the reality of the former eyent. 
He imagines that the strategi were re-elected in Hecatombieon ; that the 
Feloponnesian army entered Attica about the end of March or beginning of 
April, and remained forty days, i,e, till the first week in May. I>uring tha 
interral that elapsed between this event and the time of his re-election, Peridea 
eouToked this assembly. When the period for his renewal of office arrired, 
his enemies prevented his re-election ; which might in loose langnage be called, 
' taking away the office of general' (vi. 116, n.). Cf. Thirlwall, iiL 141. 
kvayyifpK, explains by 'ablenkon,* 'to divert' BL translates, * to divert 
the irritation of their feelings, and bring them to a calmer and less dispirited 
state of mind.* ^viiircpeir refers to their feelings towards kimseff, 

Adf ^rrtper. The disheartened condition of their own minds. 

CsAPm UL—{aJ) sal vpeo'dtxe/t^'^y* One might be tempted totr. 
^*Uis even as I expected ;* but I think the editors are right in connecting ml 
with the ffol before itatXtiaiaM. The dat vpotf'dcxo^^yy stands as the'datire 
in such idioms as fimiXofidpou lori. Cf. ry wk^Bu ob fiwXofUp^ %p, ch. 3. b. 
rk rif ipy^s. Bather more general than dpT^^, perhaps indications o/an^er, 
fk4ik^t»fknu As this is the reading of a large majority of MSS., it is quite 
useless to rfad fidfi^^/toi with Bekker, who indeed gives the subjunctive in a 
similar collocation, viii. 109. 

(6.) if$o9fi4p^p. As the antithetical word is ff^aXXofidrtfP — tripped icp, 
ofoertknmn, the metaphor here is not from a vessel proceeding in a straight 
course, but from a person retaining an upright position. Cf. 1 Tim. ii. 15, 
cum comment. ^ptfore/Mvrra. 4 'ca^ (icatf'rer t^wpayov^ap — * than 

wken prosperous in the ease of individual 'citizens* Livy has a well-known 
imitation, zzvi. 36 : ' Bespublica incolumis et privatas rea facili salvas pr«bet ; 
publica prodendo tna nequidquam serves.' «aX6f ^%p6fi§pof — 

' wken it goes well with him* T. K. A. rather, ' when he is going on prosperously* 
like a veitsel with a favouring breese. Cf. v. 15 and x6, and Xen. (Eicon, r. 
17, ff9 f^pofUptis riif ytmfyias fppmPTM jcol «l KXAoi t^poi '^votfoi, quoted hj 
Krug. Butff^Ctrai — * is enabled to carry cut his own preservation,* CH 

sup. ch. 40. a., 9ts^{y9tp. 

(c) iwdrt. Used as we ourselves use when for sines. See Krug. on Xen. 
Anab. iiL a. a. rks Uias, If we do not, as Eriig. suggests, read 

«SCf« tr. 'private calamities^ i,e. calanUties qf its private citisens. We hava 
▼4 lUn h d^opa, sup. ch. zzxviL; but see i. 68, vAr tBl^ 9tm^ 6p mp, 
tt/t^ytiir. Note the active voice — 'ward off evil from her* come to her otct. 
The junior student must carefully distinguish from hfiAp^oBoi^ 'from ourselves.* 
aal |i^ a.r.X.— * and not do what you are doing now, letting go your hold <^,* 
&e. &f Iff #•• must not be altered as in some VE9S, to k^Ua^at ; 

Ibr it ia apexegetical to l^arw. Popp. refers to Hennaiiii. «ij^.'^« «\y|\^«^ 
C>r9. L 6. 19 ; Pfli^ ad Enrip. /bo. i7t« \^t4it%i^%* ^^-aaa^ 
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Til. 73 — * untied wih fM in determining* Cf. |vi^^ymrr€ infr. e. 64. &.; t^ 
ehias Ix<tc» cf. i. 18. a. 40. c; and Zi ^frfit ^X**'% ▼• ^9* 

{d.) 79£ir«i r^ d^tfirro — *to know Vfkat the inUresis <^ the iiaU reqmin.* 
Fopp. has collected a large number of passages where a similar statement of 
qualifications is found. The best illustration of the whole is supplied hj Aziat. 
Jiket, ii. I. 3. f iX^veXif — 'patriotic* ' Some gxammarians haT» 

objected to this word, as not Attic Duk. ad ti. 91, has shown that it ia.* 
Popp. For some most interesting remarks on the nature of ancient patriotiam, 
see Comte Frans de Champegny's Lea CUar», ii. 391. - xf ^l^^^^i^ 

Kptlefft»r—A somewhat elliptical form of speaking — 'superior to the u^tMnoi 
4lf bribes,* The converse xpilM^'^Mr licffmr occurs Arist. Ptut, r. 361. 
49 fo'y iffrl jcal /t^ el — 'perinde ao si non* *is in just the same positum a» 
^ he had never had the ooneeption;* on ^yc9v/ii|9i|, cf. supra 40. b. 
A/t^tfrcpo — * both qualifications* ebn tp Sfietets, Se. IStfwi^ d 

^•Kiwoka ffq. oUettts — ' eonvenienter* * e re eiviiatis,* Popp. and 

others. I think the use of the woxd is to be explained by what is said L 70, 
rfyr^fjcp oUttordrp is vh wpdffV9t9 ri Mp a&ri|f (riif vrfXtwf) xpAmrai; and 
here^ therefore, oUtlvs will mean *as if thej belonged to it, and took its in- 
terests to heart; lojfoUy, dutifuUy! rev Ih—i.e. tov efho^ rf WXec« 

which is also the subject of ructifi^reVf at least I do not see the use of introducing 
an airov with some editors. Similarly vafXo<re is passire ; *aU would be bartered 
/or this one thing* sc. x^M'rwr. The genitive is that of price, which is cor- 
rectly explained, as in Latin, by the ellipse of * protio.* rev ye Adi«cir 
'.B • /o have injured* T. K. A. Why so ? This sort of comment seems to me 
to introduce unnecessary confusion and uncertainty into the student's mind. 
It means to be a wrong-doer, to stand to you in the posiHon rf a wromg^doer* 
'See note supra on irXoud^ctc, zlii. 0. 

ChaftebLXL — (a.) nap yd p. The connexion is,* I am innocent, for 
circumstanece forced us into war/ Krug. atpco'if yey ipiirnt — 'when 

the choice between peace and war has been offered to them* el 9k 

nraynaier ^r puts the case hypothetically, with an assumption of its oocor- 
rence — ' but sag that it was neoesearg either to give wag at once, and submit to 
on^s neighbours, or at the expense 0/ peril to coine sueeesffuUg out qf the oonteet ;* 
•the participles without the article as usual indicate the condition under which 
the following verb is predicated. b ^vyitw K.r.X. — * why then in thai 

case the man who has shrmnkfrom the danger is more censurable than the one 
who has stood to face it* 

(6.) 4 ahris elfiiF-^the same in opinion* sc rf yr^yag, as iii. 38, where 
the words are found. ohn i^lerafiai — *Ido not withdraw from it* 

tierafidKXere^ sc r^y' Tn^iirv lit. tranter your opinion to the other side; 
you (emphatic) it is who change. Kriig. cites as another instance of /Amfidxxm 
without an expressed object, Isoc ir. 125, roo'ovrer fUTu$€$ktiKemp iere reSs 
woXiretais wokefjMvffu Cf. Plat i?«p. 564 ▲. &Jccpa(ois. Somewhat 

poetical—* so<UAe^eM.' rf biierlp^. Kiiig., from Lobeek ad Soph. 4fa*» 
p. 74, remarks that byJrtpos generally is rendered conformable in construction 
to the g&eeming word : tr. * your infirmity iff purpose,* f x • «— ' P^^t it t» 

•jMmttiom qfeaek man^i/MliMg! D. 1 i^^<i ^«t "oadnei^jiadinc fx<s m it 
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hut been prerioosljr explained, i.«. n^rly eqninilent to ira^x*<* Cf. eh. 41. b, 
and fr. ' the ttnno^ttoe makes its^f felt in each man* 9 ease* r^ 

XtrwoBw is not ' pain ' in the abstract, but thai which is now paining you, 
ti9Ta0oX%s — * a great reverse of/ortune, and that too all qfa sudden* 
raweiwi. See note on iKSym oMi^iy, i. 50. e, and tr. ' not bold' enough to persist 
in;* bat iyKOfT^ptaf alto implies the notion of enduranee^endure to the end. 
We should hate rather expected oTs than IE, as the figare called Attic attraction 
grnerallj has place in such collocations. Bot Popp. quotes dvi^orrai k t» 
y p&fu ' iyweffr4ptuf, 

(tf.) rh uKtlvT^ iru^a\6y^ IvfiiSaiireir — * that which occurs with the 
greatest eontradicticn to our calculations; the greatest unlikelihood* 80 we have 
Tsv woKifimt r^ wapdkayotr, L 7S. infra, 85. a. I see no occasion for Enig/s 
coigecture, vAf (ory rf . uphs roTs iWois, This refers to the 

derastation of their lands, and th^ir crowded condition in the city. 
^p6wiiiku. Cf. supra, and ch. 6a, ' enslaves a high spirit,* Arri* 

w^Koit — *that are a fine match;* here, * of correspondent ekairaettr* 
k^l^Viv, As in i. 69, ii. 37 ; and cf. &(u6^Mrros Atontf t xxxrii. b. sup. 
AvapX*^^^* '^(^s* This gen. depends upon ikkdfni. See note on ^hrap- 
X^^viVt. ^^^MM, ch. iXi.^^Uhat reputation which is properly his, is. which 
attaches to him as a property, and which we look f<Mr natoraUy in him. 80 rns 
|4 upoojiKo^t is *that to which he has no daim.* hiruKy^iff arras. 

See note on ianXo^vpdfAafot^ c 46 ad fio., and tr. ' having done with gri^ about 
your private affairs.* iLpr^\af^$dr9V$al, Sc. Xp^tr — *lay hold of 

tnsttad;' ue. address yourself instead to. The word is used in the LXX. for 
taking the feeble br the hand. See also hmXa^tfidrorrat^ supr. ch. 8. 

CHAPnm LXIL-^o.) rhr uSror. This would formerly have been do- 
scribed as an accus. absolute; and indeed even now in translation we are 
■eompelled to say 'with regard to your labour in the war;* yet it is best to 
consider with Popp. and Krug. that the words are in grammatieiil combinaAion 
with htiBtt^ favsTfv^ficrar, as if no such parenthetical statement as iptcttrm h^ 
•Is had intervened. We should say i w6ros foovrc^oi fti^ yhnfrai vsA^ as 
well as ivosTc^cToi /a^ 4 irtfn»f yirnrai wok&s, and therefore 4a^5ci^r^r u^fun^ 
9m if$m lnnmr§¥6fMvor is a legitimate way of speaking. nal inetpu 

— * eoea that to go no farther* Cf. with this way of speaking, Yirg. Ed. iil 50^ 

' Audiat haee tantum, — rel qui renit ipse PsIsMnon.* 

iifX^^m Zh Ka\ r69§ K.T.K.—* I will also put brfore you this fact, that you 
possess a eireumstance,' &c., T. K. A. As it is not rery clear ta me what ' the 
fact of possessing a eireumstanee* may be, I should prefer to make the oon- 
stmction htkAcm r^ M^px''^^* I ^oiU dkow thai thU advantage attaches to 
you,* The next words, /ityvlovt Wpc, follow rather awkwardly^ but I take them 
quite parenthetically (on the score qf extent), i.e. pointing out what is implied 
in the r^, and standing as a sort of epexegesis to it ; then is hpix^p is ^for 
dominion,* or *for empire,* i.e. for maintaining ik Others, as T. R. A., interpret 
insy4$ems u4pi, * connected with the extent qfyour empire* o§r* 4y4, 

Popp. supplies im$epii0n^, but surely Perides did not mean to say that^ great 
■tiffsman as ha was, ha had nerar eonsideied so plaia and patent a fact bcfim^ 
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Bcflides the ac^anct, i¥ rots wpbf xAy^ts points to tometliiiig elM. W* most 
therefore undentftod ixp'^t^^^* ^ *<»ne notion contained in it, ' kam m m0 
former tpeeck availed myseff 0/ it as a means rfpermadimg you,* And why? 
' Beeamee the pretension which it invoivea it eomewhai qf a boastful ekarmeiar* 
Sorely these words are sofficient to show that he had had tke eoneepHom m ki§ 
mind. See note on iP9$vfiifiiit ch. zl. b. 

(b,) ii9pd¥ — * those parts of the world open to man's use* So riii. 46. He 
speaks of rh r%s BaXd^tnis i^pos. There is no necessitj to eoi\]ectni<e air%mwm 
The expression is quite general, and probably one of common parlance. 
9 4 fit a0 9, Cf. i. 1, a. 

(c.) $aai\t^s and $$r9s stand in contrast, and are more emphatic sine 
articulo— * there is no one, be it king or be it nation* See supra, 53, e. lUXo ie 
used as it yerj commonly is, in the sense of besides, nark xf «f«i^— 

*in respect efiXs use qf;* tr. * this power is not to be found in your having iia 
use of your houses or your land, which ycu think great things to ham ten 
deprived <;/*— or Kark may denote comparison, * is not a thing you should aom» 
pare with.* 

(d.) airup^'for the sake qf them.' Matth., | 368, and Jel^ f 4S8, 3. 
* Most of these genitires of the cause or aim of the action, were fbrmeriy 
explained by an ellipse of irena or x4^*' fiaXkov 4 oh A good 

instance of the idiom called redimdant negatire. See i. 95. Fopp. quotes 
Uermann, ad Vig. p. 799; Hartung de Part. ii. 170; MoUh. | 455, 3, to> 
which we may add Jelf, § 749, 3. But perhaps the best discussion upon the 
subject is to be found in Buttmann*s able appendix to his edition of the 
Midias, Excursus xi. p. 149. His principle is, — 'Ratio hi\jus usus oommodi 
in plerisque rideatur explicari ita, ut respectu verbi nogantis infinitirus iste (or. 
as here, it need not be an infinitire) cum negatione non sit instar olffeeti, eed 
a^jectus tantum ad exprimcndum Rectum;* i.e, when the result is negatire, 
a negative is associated with it, eren where a negation belongs to it from the 
prerious part of the sentence. So in the French idioms cited by Jelf^ | 749, 
— ' il n'^crit pas mieux cette ann^-ci qu*il ne faisait I'ann^ passee. 
Kfiiriop. It has been supposed that this refers to a particular way of dressing 
the hair. The French translation of ZoTort has * la parure et romememi* 
The more usual interpretation is a garden, or pleasure ground. The Gennaa 
tr. * ein Lustgartchen* Popp. says ' noti Athenis reccntioribus temporibus ameeni 
Epicuri hortali, et alii.' This is true, but only of * recentiora tempore.' On 
the want of taste for the picturesque, and its imitation by horticulture, ^e., 
among the Athenians, see note on tnjiwos, Sheppani*s Theophrastus, p. 164; 
Bekker^s Charicles ; Eitto's Palestine, p. 16 ; Card. Wiseman's Lecture on the 
subject. ^7fca^Xi(iri0'/Aa is, says Bl., a Tery rare word, which I 

hare not observed except in the later historians (Frooopius, &c). Probably 
their adoption of it arises fix>m an imitation of the present passsge. BL tr. 
* gay embellishment.' wp6s, Cf. Jelf; § 638. v^e «*«•.« 

nriifi^pu. So the minority of MSS. Others, however, read irpoMim|f&^iia. In 
fact MSS. vary so continually between these two prepositions when found in. 
composition, that I should generally have little scruple in adopting that which 
gave the best sense. The latter would here mean what he has been possessed of- 
htfon ki» reductiom to dopery^ and thie KjrS^ and Rngelmin's editionf giye^t 
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Popp. and BI. retain the former, and eiplain whatever we are possessed of in 
mdditum to freedom; but I believe the expression may impljno more than 
mejuisUions, Bekk. edits irpwmermUpa, from an old Ionic perf. (ic7i|/uu, on the 
ground, I suppose, that copyists would not have inronted sueh a form ; but in 
a case where so many rariations are known to occur, this looks like hype^ 
criticism. il)i x*^f^^*' Cf. supra, sir. b. #c«t^ 

i/i^^rtp*— is. as explained afterwards, Kork -rh Kwroffx*^ '^ Zmv^fforrMS 
vapmkUmi, That Kar4^o¥ means retained their hold upoH'-mainiamedf 
seems dear from the elements of which the word is composed, and from the 
passages quoted by Popp. 

(tf.) KTttft4wovs, Note the distinction from KtienifUtwn^ and tr. 'fail in 
the attempt to acquire,* ^foriifiari, , , nmrafporiifimri. Of 

course the play upon the words is obrious, but I have seen no very successful 
attempt to keep it up in translation. ' Not only with spirit, but also with a 
spirit of contempt,* 1). ; ' Non-^eulement avee cof^nce, mais avec didain* Zevort ; 
* Ifieht nur mit Sdbstaehtung, sondem auch mit Verachtung,* Eogelman. Dii- 
dain is, I think, the nearest English word to uoraip^tni/M, as here used. 
Dionys. HaL reprehends the verbal jingle. Certainly it scarcely suits the 
dignity of historical compoeitioo, but these words were supposed to be addressed 
to an audience of very mixed character, and carry an air of authenticity with 
them. a l^x^M** Krug. well has * prahlerisehe Keckheit* It is not 

easy to render into Eoglish, but the word contains the idea of a braggart, or 
boasfful confidence, Cf. vii. 66. yrAft.^ wiertip — * has a cot^fidenee 

grotmded upon judgment* Karafpirriais, It certainly is possible 

to supply ^m(ry with the Scholiast as the antecedent to 8f ; but it is more, I 
think, in accordance with the style of Thuc to translate as Kriig., * but it is 
contempt, when a man,* &c Cf. Jolf, § 829, a. hwh rris 6/ioiaf 

r^XV — * where fortune is the same on one side as the other;* 'a fair stage 
and no favour.' For &v& see i. 91, 6, and compare ^jc rov 6fAolov, iv. 10, 
with ^jc rev Mp^poSf which I suppose means proceeding out ef a spirit 
which disdains the foe ; having its origin in a disdait^ul spirit, according to the 
true meaning of the preposition. D. has * with a high spirit* 
^Xv^^^^pAjr wap4x*'rni — 'guarantees boldness{as in sueh eases)more secure,* 
4Kwl9i re icrA. See this translated i. 9. a. hirh r&¥ bwp* 

X^wrmr — * proceeding from {i.e. grounded upon) existing resources* Popp. 
writes, ' vA ^K^Lpxnrm esse praeaentem rerum copiam, opes prasentes, pluribus 
docet GaiL' I would not therefore, with D., render |)ii0S0ji< realities, 
wp^woia — 'foreceut* 



CKAPnsB LXIII.^a.) r^ rifimfi4r^ r^s ir 6X 9 ts^* the honour 
hg the state,* Ct note on ry fi^ fM^rrwrri, i. 14, a, and Jelf, § 436. 7. 
fvsp &varrcr. One good MS. has f Mp Smrras, which Kriig. does not 
disapprove, and which the Oerman translator has adopted. MV'^ wo/ilvat 

a.r.A. — ' nor consider the struggle to be about ons matter simply, whether you are 
to have slavery instead qf freedom, but that it also respects the loss (lit depriva> 
tioo) ^ewptrs, and peril on account of the animosities which you have incurred 
•• Ua exercise,* i,e, with most nations it might be a aimple struggle whether 
thsj wen to be freeBMa by victoiy or slavsa on dsfeat ; Wi\^ ^^'WXMt ^^^ 
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would havo two aggraTatioxw : (i) the loss of a dommaiit position; (%) tbo 
peril which arises firom the animoiity engendered by it. £r ie eertainly 

neuter. Upon this usage of ianxfidifopuu see a good note bj Wander, CBd, R» 

159; Jelf, §483.4. 

(&.) r^Sc. Since this must refer to rh /kot^mu t^s ^i^f» it eamiot bo 

governed bj ScSuif. I should therefore take Z^iitt independently and eonnecft 

r^ with iai^parftiBiirrui — * if in hii premU alarm, any one ii far flaying tike 

good quiet man, m ikie way* The passages quoted by Popp. do not at all prort 

that MfoyaBiC^a^ai cannot take an aoensatiye ; I interpret nrnrk t^ * tji reepeei 

rf tkit point,' nor does it seem to me necessary to read t^. Cf. iiL 40. 

(c.) its rvpaypiia. Because Gleon, iii. 37, repeats the sentiment without 

6f, I>obree would strike the word out here. But, as the editors obaetro, 

Pericles would probably put forward the notion lees coarsely than Cloon. 

el roioSrei Jc.r;X. The sentence is somewhat elliptical, wSkuf ianki^tieuf 

bebnging to both clauses. ' People of this sort (sc o2 &y8pcrya9iC4*cpoft rM)^ 

either when liring where they could influence others (i«. when members of a 

community like Athens), or when independent and left to their own derioes 

(as in a colony), would most speedily play mischief with the fortunes of a 

state.' rh ykp iwpayfiow JcrA. — 'for quid ii not maintained eseept 

when it has the power of action for an auxiliary (met. from the dispositioD of 

military forces), nor it it in a dominant dty that it is of any use, but in a sub* 

ject one, to insure security in ont^s submission (or unmolested subrntssicn). This 

I beliere to be the force of this somewhat difficult passage ; rh &vpcry/ior is the 

subject of ^vfi^p€i, for we cannot, as might seem natural, make the subject to 

be iff^aXiis SouXc^cijf without forcing the meaning of these words. What would 

be iff^aX&f 5ovXf ^cy in an ipx^^^ ir6Ku ? Oottlobcr quotes from Dem. ebn 

ifiwIiBii ir(6iroTC r^r ir6XMf oit^tU ix irarrhs rod xp^^ov ir«i(aai roXr l^xfiovn iUw,i^ 

Ziitma Zh wpdrrovtrtf irpocOtfkiinir bur^aX&s SeuXc^cy (p. 18, 103). 

Chafteb LXIV. — (a.) wapdytcBt, The preposition, as often, may exert 
the same force as the Littin se-, away from, i. e. what is right ; hence tr. seduced. 
Or it may mean ' be not brought over to their way qf thinking* Cf. i. 19. c 
ivrZi4yymr9» Cf. ii. 60. c cl ical—* if, as has turned out to be the 

ease, true though it be that,* &e. Popp. considers that these words continue 
to exert their force on ixiyeydtnircd re. I am inclined, however, to think that 
the latter is quite an independent clause; had it not been so, Kriig. contends 
Thuc would have written iced, not re. iXwiZos. Cf. i. i. On the 

whole Bloomf. well compares Tacit Jgrie, 27, ' Iniquissima hec bellorum con- 
ditio est ; prospera omnes sibi vindicant, adversa uni imputantur.' 

(6.) n4pos ri. Cf. L 74; Jelf, § 579. 4. naXKew, sc still more 

than had you only been exasperated by the loss of your land. 
infayKaitts-^* as a necessity, as a thing that cannot be helped* On this particu- 
lar ussge of the adverb, see note on iii. 40 ; and on the sentiment, Soph. PkU, 
1316* ip ftfci ip~-* was the way qfthis state^ was habitual to it' 

Sr&g. cites iif roir^ r^ ^p^¥ ^rm^ 18;' and now let it not find any impedi' 
•*^>i< iu you,* t. e, let not the continuance of the good custom meet with an 
obstacle in you. Nothing is gained that I can see by the coxgecturss neke^ 
CT jenraXvOpt 
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(«.) it afSior. ThU ocean again, ir. 63, but is, as Krag. remarks, rare. 
It belongs to the somewhat poetic tone into which an orator naturally fSalli 
when excited. rvr wots — * nunc tandem ali^^uando* Popp. 

£vffy8£/Affy. The Sehol. explains twoxaXd^mfur, *give way a little* 
c«l 4\av09yvBui, i.e. BS well as to experience the opposite. 'All hnman 
things wane as well as wax.' KaraXtXci^crai. On these so« 

called psnlo-post futures, 8«^e liffatth. § 498 ; Bost, xi6. 9; and Jelf, | 407. i. 
'EXX^rwr. The construction passes from the participle to 9rt, as sometimes 
from the infinitire, and Tice rtnk from 9n to the infinitire. See Popp. here, 
and on i. 87 ; or with Krug., we maj consider that the clause follows fu^Mif, 
as explanatoiy of what is implied in it, i.e, * the memory that we ae Oreeke over 
GreeUt have held the largeet eway* On the Athenian Empire, see i. 80. Bloomf. 
from want of appreciating the true aoristic force of ifpfiBtfup would refer these 
words to a period twentjr-seren years before the war. But Feridcs did not 
mean to speak of the power and glories of Athens as in any way past, and, as 
has been remarked, even if ^p^ofAw were strictly here a past tense, it might 
have been used in reference to the future mraXcXcf^troi. irp69 re 

lifiwapras ical jc«9* ^Kdffrov9'-'*affainetalleolleetiPeiyoreeveraUy,^%nijk'' 
stance of the disjunctive rh icai, two cases are supposed, and these happen to 
difier. It is hyperbolical to say that they had ever fought the Greeks collectively ^ 
though such language might well be used by an orator respecting the Felopon- 
nesian league. Buttmann quotes this passage in his lexicographical notice of 
Keerk (Dem. Afidiae, p. 185) as an instance of the fact that such phrases as 
Kttf iicdorovf become almost substantival in their nature, and therefore stand in 
clauses as nouns, and with the government of nouns ; e.y, ' hie, tcatt Uderovs 
pendet a prepositione irp6si nam si sine illA jungas verbo, hoc dices " singulatim 
ipei restitiraus."' See the other cases there quoted, and cf. frriy ^t, and 
similar phrases. T. K. A. in this passage misquotes Poppo's Greek, and re- 
ferring to Buttmann without examination, informs the reader that the latter 
oonsiders the words to stand for wol roifs naJf iicd^rovs. ff^vop«vd(rifr— 

* most (horowyhly fumiehrd wUh all thinye* fityiffTfiP^ Popp. observes, 

has reference not merely to extent and number of houses, but also to population. 
It is well known that in Xen. Mem. iii. 6. 14, the houses of Athens are estimated 
at 10,000. This, counting the inmates of each house, inclusive of slares, as la, 
gives 110,000 inhabitants. The average number of free citizens in classical 
times was 10,000. See Boeckh, P, E, 0/ Athene, i. 46 ; Clinton, Faeti Hellenici, 
p. 387 ; WHchsmuth, ii. i. 1, { 31. 

(d.) K air 01. If we are to retain the usual force of this word we must, with 
HartuDg and Kriig. (not as T. K. A. says, * with Popp.,* who argues on the 
other side), suppose that it refers to the contrasted notion contained in 4 9h 
Zpa9 icrA. — 'and yet while the ea^y-goiny man find* fault with all this, he, on 
the contrary (M), who ie anxioue to be up and doing (or, annoue to effect some* 
thing), will of himerff {i.e. without being urged by me) emulate U* It must, I 
think, be from want of duly considering this that Popp. insists upon attaching 
the unusual meaning * atqui,* but now, to the word in this place. See Jelf, 
f 77a. I. rh fno^TvBai. Cf. vi. 16. " Srepei is added, as 

Krug. seems to hint, for the purpose of indicating that the dominant race pro- 
aerve their distinct nationality, and are not to be oonfoondad with the raa- 
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qoiflhed. irl iityi^ro 1 s — */or ih$ moit exalUd ohfecU,* Cmna^B 

favourite sentamant, referred to by Am., will recur to most mindi ; el Enrip. 
PAont. 524 : fffiri^ 7^ iZucw^ xp4» TvpamHZoM nipt mUXiffrer &8iicciir. 
4 Xa/Airptfriff . . . dtf(«. See note on GnuTille Sharp's canon. The ocenr- 
rence of rt after the first noun makes it perhaps uncertain whether this pa«* 
sage comes under the rule. One MS. omits the re, in which case certainly the 
meaning will be, ' our present splendour which will form cur futwre glory f at 
even if the rt be retained I am not sure that we may not tr. ' that which it mi 
ones both our splendour at the present^ mid our glory for the/uture,* 

(e,) irpeyy^yrcf. This is parallel to the expression 4i rpSpotm mbrmH is 
nhp w6Ktftow (c IxT.), and is well rendered by Am., * providing •» gour dseisiom 
for gour future glory ^ then U t6 obrUa /a^ oloxp^ is a sort of litotes — ' what 
certainly is not disgraetful for the present* He would insinuate, that though 
the immediate result of such conduct may appear less brilliant, owing to itk» 
suffering it entails, yet brilliant it will be, as securing certain glory for the 
future. This seems to me better than to say, with all the editors — * rh pJxKor 
KoXhp ad r^y Irt ira S^or et rh tdtrUca /a^ tdaxphr ad r^r wupayrUa Ktfiwpif^'ru^ 
respicit' What sort of a katMtp6Tfis would that be which was only oAk 
ed^CP^? 

Chaftbb LXV.— (o.) airSp, We might have anticipated o^^y, but praeti- 
eally the Athenians may be considered the subject, and we hare therefoce avr^ 
in reference to them. vapaK^ttP r^s ipyris. The sec is more 

common, Krug. Bl. says the gen. is only imitated by Dio Gassius. ]l£ay it 
not be a sort of partitive gen. ' retnit somewhat of their anger* 1 Cf. inf. c Izxr. 
d. Or may it not have ainhv understood, so that the constraction will be like 
vopoA^ty tfT/Mmjtqf, Herod, vii. 38, to remit from military service, and ov vap^ 
Av<rai^ T^f hfxn^t Thucyd. viL 16, did not excuse from his command 1 Of. the 
same phrase, viii. 54. Spti^/itpos — ' having less to start from.' Of. 

our phrase, a start in life, and see note on i. 144, a. e/irodefi(air» 

i.e, oUiau, Popp. But does it not imply all the buildings upon the premises, 
just as we speak of ' farm buildings ?' Editors connect these datives with 
KoXd. On KaraoK^vaTs, cf. i. 10 b, and ii. 16. Jelf, { 604. Am. remarks 
that though they might have removed much of their furniture, &c., they would 
practically have lost the use of it, and that indeed the term would include the 
colonnades round their houses which were of course destroyed by the enemy. 

{b.) ob filpToi yt. A second statement opposed to hrrrtiBomo^ the first 
being l^tlq tk iKvmwro, Fopp. iCrifilctffar XP^I^^^^^ — * ii^^cted Mm 

in a sum of money' The^ dative is instmmental. Cf. ^vyf iCnfjdmaar, iv. 65, 
and ' pecuniA mulctatoa,'; Livy, xxi. 6x. According to Plutarch those who give 
the lowest estimate say fifteen, those who give the highest say fifty talents. It 
is not very likely that they were exacted. Diodorus speaks of eighty talentst 
and says that he was dismissed fh>m his office ; this is, however, quite in the 
tone of the later exaggerations. Thucyd. would certainly have mentioned the 
fact if it had been tme. 5vcp ^«Xc< iroiciy. Thucyd. repeats the 

sentiment, v. a8 c and viiL i. iwdrp^^^aw^* turned all their effairt 

over into his hands* They made him supreme over the nine other wrpegnrfsL 
Like First Lozd of the Adiniralty, says Azn. Krug. cl irifV^ tAronpirmp, Xen. 
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BeUem, L 4, le, said of Alcibiadcs. £r — ».«. ro^rwr S. < The gen.- 

gorened hy ififix^tpoi, less aensi/ive, like riif yr^iis iifi0\^i^9c9eu, ii. 87, 1/ 
Popp.; but, sajs Krng., the two places are something different, and he aooord« 
ingly conjectures v4pt post casnm, supplying #cai^ rovra ^fore the second 
2r. Popp. also suggests that ip may depend upon ffXyci, a yiew of the case 
adopted 1^ I^ and S. Lex, in Toce, but this construction seems to be confined 
to poetry. rfl ^tpiwjf, generally understood of the thirty years' trace 

which followed the revolt of Euboca. 

(c.) i^9r pirns ^(iiyciro. Popp. quotes Aristid.ii. ii6,Tovr4 iariw ivarrtop 
T90 fimtmt Ktii irXrercrrucAt. This must not, I think, be understood merely of 
personal riolence and ararice. Thueyd. rather refers to the moderation of his 
national policy, in not seeking territorial aggrandisement, &e, 
ir^aXfif — * ta/e/rtfm trip» and otfcrikrowt* Cf. i. 69, ad finem, and i. 84, ir. 
x8. 4i^ 4k91p9v — 'under him* i,i, his administration. Cf. Herod, 

iri 114, tUittfup 4^ iifi4ttp a^rfir, and the passages quoted by Jelf, f 633 ; or 
it may be in his time, as iw\ Aopctov iy4prr9 9\4ct KatA rp 'EXXdSi, Herod, ri. 
98. Cf. Jelf, ibid. Kar4crii, Cf. KaBiarafidprnf i. i. a. S 94, Cf. 

iii. 98. a. This is M in apodosi— * he, then, I sayj But, says Kriig., this form 
of speech is more Ionic than Attic. It was, howerer, again taken up by the 
later writers, as, for instance, Arrian ; it resembles the tm? Z4, to these I et^, 
sup. c 46. 9poyp9hs riip Bvprn/tip — * having taken a/ar^hiedmew 

iff its power* f.f. discerned beforehand what ita true nature consisted in. 
4wtfiim — *he orer-lived it* See the same expression, v. 16. 

{d.) •cpairffverraf. Bl. remarks that this use of the word is uncommon. 
But it is, as Krug. says, reiy graphic, being equivalent to the German phrase 
' hegen und pflegen* — ' to cherish and make much of* Indeed, it might be well 
employed of the feeling of Englishmen toward their own nary. Cf. also the 
use of the word, i. 9, rtBtpoMwitires rh irkn$os, and ibid. c. 137, and ir. 67, 3. 
mml hpx^'^ K.rA. — ' making no attempts to acquire additional dominion while 
they ttitt had the war upon their hands, nor perilling their country upon a tost* 
4p r^ woK4h^ is equivalent to tifUL voXcfievrrcf, i. 144, a.; and wiku is the 
instrumental dative denoting the stake with which they played. Cf. viii. 45, 4. 
a^iovn Mi2 rots vA/mn md rea xp'hl^eiJfftM $XXovs Mp rijs 4Mtpmp 4Kty$9pias 
Ktphfpt^tp, and again, roir krolfiois kip^vp^Uv, ri. 9. In Latin, pcriclitari aliquA 
re. Cf. Liv. zzxviii. 15. f(« row veX^fiev. This seems a sort of 

technical phraseology, if one might so express it, i.e. belonging to such phrases 
as l|« Tov wpdyiucros in the Rhetorie, iii. § 14, and frequently in Demosthenes 
and the Orators, ' which seemed to have nothing to do with the war* Thucydidea 
alludes, as Am. says, to ii. 85, the mission of the^ squadron to Crete which 
ought to have reinforced Phormion, the preliminary expeditions to Sicily, tha 
attack upon Melos, and perhaps to the expedition against Bceotia, which termi« 
sated in the defeat at Delium. uark rht iSlas ^iXeri/i(«f-* 

* in prosecution of their private ambitious views* ^veXfr c vrar--- 

' tkey coniueted their polity! or aa Am. tr. ' adopted unwise measures* 

(e.) it9t0p6rar9s, Krug. remarks that for iBt^potf hZmpo96iafrot is mora 
frequent in Attic Greek, Jelf, { 619. a. ^Xtvtf^pMf— ' tiM^pen- 

dently,* t.«. uninfluenced by the popular clamour, Kriig.; other, as BL and 
Foppu, eompart 37,and tr. < •» suck a way as eomported wilk imdividual Ukerty! 
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• 

^7cro . • . i|7<. Cf. with Kriig., Flat Pktgdru$,9^m. 9ik rh 

/i^ Kr^ftt¥ot — 'whiU he mads no attempt to acquire,* such is tha taiCB of the 
pres. purt; cf. ch. 6a e.; this would be lumeoesssxy perhaps to notice had not 
Bl. tr. ' beeauee ke had not acquired* wphs ^dor^r . . • wphg 

ipy^p. These two stand eorrelatirely, and must be rendered alike — the first 
is, to please them, the second, to make them angry. For the first cf. wp^ ^^mV 
X4y9tr, Soph. Elect. 921. fx^*^~' havmg it m hit power, by eUtnding 

upon On reputation in whieh he was hdd, even in some respects to eo mi radiei 
them in a way to make them angry ^ ijs. he could afibrd to brare their anger, 
because he knew thej would relent or gire in ; cf. the commencement of tha 
ch. I cannot persuade myself, with BL, 6611., Kriig., and T. K A.'s editor, 
to translate ' earn tri,* ' wUk heat* Why should Ferides hare made it aaj 
olject to contradict tbom with heat and asperity? Is such oonduct oonaiatent 
with what we know of the calmness of his character ? The abore is I see nearij 
Am.'s riew ; it may be some slight corroboration that I had quite indepen- 
dently arrived at the condusion before consulting any commentator. 

(/.) KeLr4fr\nffV9 ivX r^ ^oiicio'tfai — * beat down their eoi^fidenee oo/ar 
as to create alarm,* * Quare Athena ejus terrorem timuisse dicuntur,' Cie. Brut, 
c 1 1. § 44, Fopp. iyiyrero — * it amounted to during his time* 

imperfect. bvh follows a Terbal noun, as it would a paasivs 

Tsrb. Cf. i. 130. a. abrel fiaKKer crA. — 'being more on npar 

themselves with one another ;' inst^iad of oirol wpbs lovro^t — *on a par awumg 
themsdves! irpdwerre ir.r.X. — ' betook themselves to permitting twen 

public affxirs to go Just as suited the whims of the multitude,* Kriig. For wpbt 
ifiopiir^ cf. Soph. El. 1503, Prom. T. 161. rh irpdyfimrn-^ 

'public measures* The word is preceded by jcoa because Thuc. implies that 
they moulded these, as well as their spAoches, in conformity with tlie cunnent 
humour of the people ; for ip9i96rai, cf. iwiiMrat r^y WXcy, vr, 66. c, and 
o^oif r& vpdyfutra^ v. 61. Bl. less rightly, I think, tr. ' they took to gratifying 
the people, so as to give up to them the administration,* &c 

(g.) iroKKh iinapr^Oiq^* numy blunders were made, and more espeeialfy 
the blunder of the Sicilian expedition.* There is no ralid objection to this waj 
of speaking, as may be seen from Fopp. quotations, hfAapriftMva fpya, iiL 67 ; 
4 4(iafiaprofi4yri rpa^is. Flat. Prolog, p. 357. e. ; why not then irXoSs ^^lopH^? 
eh Tocovrop K.r.\,^~* not so mtich an error of judgment in respect of the 
persons against whom they went, as that those who sent them forth did not follow 
the matter up by decreeing what was requisite for the departed armament* An 
English writer would hare balanced the sentence by some noun answering 
iifidpTiifxa, but this unsymmetrical construction is introduced upon the principle 
of variety so frequently, noticed. Cf. i. 38. With rots elxonirois, et rAr 
olxe/iiytiP, said of the Fenians who had gone upon the ezp«Hlition to Greece, 
JEsch, Per. i. Some difficulty has been felt about iwiyiyp^anepT^s, but I 
believe the above to be the true meaning here from i. 131,^^ ^''"V^l >• 70^ vjb 
Mipxorra o^C*tp icol ixtypAnu fofiir. The force of the pr?p. is less obvious in 
other cases, iit 57. BiafioXht — 'cabals,* such as are reco.ded by 

Andocides. Ferhaps Thuc. particularly refers to the intrigues which terminated 
in the recall of Aleibiades. rh wtpl r^y tr4kt¥, Kriig. considers 

,that allusion is made to the fiutions which in Olymp. zciL 1 broke out ia th» 
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mrmj itmUt vp&rop, Kot, I thiok certainlj, '/or tk§ first Hms since tMs 

jPidstratida* but 'first be^n the iniemal troubles* which subeequeDtly reached 
mieh a height Ct ri, 53. 

(A.) tf'^aX^rrts TapmvK^wf, Cf. ri. 10^ ff^oXirtwf bfy6xp*^ dw^ftci, 
Popp. rpltk fri|. It 18 not clear what three yean are intended. 

Am. UDdentandi the three jean which elapsed from the arrival of Cyrua in 
Asia Minor to the surrender of Athens to Lysander, B.a 407-4. Of this 
Popp. says *prorsus ferri non potest' Kriig., in his chronological woriL, esti* 
autes the time as included between the commencement of the seditions in the 
city till the arriTal of pyrus at Sardis, t.e. from the early part of D.C 411 to 
the spring of B.a 408. To this Fbpp. objects that if rpta fUr Inf Airiixor 
isen meant to be opposed to K^ rt tcttpw, these words would hare been 
written Sortp^ 'm or 94, He does not himself giro any other explanation, but 
■ a rm s to rfgard with favour Haack's conjecture, 3^Ka for rpiof which is, he 
thinks, slightly confirmed by Isosrat Fanaih. § 57. fia0i\4ms 

««i8(. Son of Banns Nothus, the son of Artaxerzes. vperytrofi^yy 

-^^'annitiff upon tkem in addition to all their other enemies* 

(i.) 4w 0^ivu Popp. well cf. 4w rots Bueoffreus otm ^/iol reV 4v^dXfif Soph. 
J{fax, 1137 ; but as trcpnrfvrfur should be followed by an objective Native, cf. i. 
43 dn iL 54, 59 ; he supplies afrrut from Biapopds, which Kriig. oonsiden mehr 
eds hart. Kriig. also directs attention to o^ir without o^rwr, reflected back 
to the nearest snlject, which is an Ionic usage, and refen to ii. 76. a. ; iv. t. a. 
103. c; T. 14. a. 4w9ptov9vvt, This verb denotes the existence 

of a superfluity, and indicates that the spirit which the Athenians showed in 
their difficulties, and their protracted resistance, was so much over and above 
'what Pericles had calculated upon, and consequently a proof that his calcula- 
tion was a sound one, and would have been verified had they not run counter 
to his policy. Af* &9 mbrhs wps4y9tH^*Jrom the resources qf 

which from his own perspioaeiiy he had foreknowledge,* Am. explains oMs by 
* his own mere aiility, btfors experience proved it to the world' On Uepiaket^ 
ct JeU; I 597. 

Chaffsr LXVL — ZduvrBor. The name of the island was derived, ac- 
cording to Pausanias (viii. 14. a), from Zacjmthus, son of Dardanus, an 
Arcadian chief. According to a veiy ancient tradition, the Zacynthians, in 
coi^unction with the Rutuli of Ardea, founded Saguntum, in Spain. [Liv. 
xxi. 7.] It was here that Demaratus took refuge from the persecution of his 
enemies (Herod. vL 70). Not long before the Peloponnesian war it was reduced 
by Tolmides, the Athenian general, and from this time became dependent on 
Athens (Died. Sic xi. 84 ; cf. lliuc vii. 57). Its modem name is Zante. 
puiupX^^ ^>B office at Sparta lasted for one year. (Ct ad c. Ixxx., where 
we find it continued to him for another year.) Xen. HelL ii i, 7, 06 u4i»o§ 
eimUs lis thr eArhr rmmpx^tr, (Manso^ Sparta^ ii. 38a. P.) 
^vrexApowr. CI ad lix. (b.) 

Cmaftkb LXVIL— (o.) 'Apio'rt^r. Cf. ad i. 60. 'Ar^pirret 

umX NtK^Aaet. Aneristus, son of Sperthias, and Nicolaus, son of Bulis, the 
Spartans who Tolnnteeced to go to Susa to atone for the murder of the Pezaien 
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heralds. Herod. Tii. 134-S. Thirlwall, iu. 163, n. 'The Tomaatie and 
tragical coincidence* of these penonii being the ions of th« enYoyi whoM Utm 
were spared by Xeixes, ceases, Mr. Grote says, when we remember that tha 
fonctions of herald at SparU were the privilege of a particular gens: wvtj 
herald was ex officio the son of a herald. These two, therefore, being the aona 
of men who had been to Susa before, had probably talked a great deal about 
it, and had derived great gloiy fi:om the nnaoeeptad offer of their liTca hi 
' atonement, would be the men whom the Spartans wonkL most naturally fix 
upon, in preference to any others, to Ailfil this dangerous mission (tL a45, 
note). Mr. Grote also thinks that Aneristns had distinguished himsdf in tha 
capture of the fishermen on the coast of Peloponnesus by the LnoedmBioniaiUL 
*Apy9iot Ul^ n^^Xis. Cf. Thirlwall, iii. 163. <Pollis had no commisaioa 
from bis own city, but probably represented the wishes of 9k party ;^ Aigoi, aa 
a state, being favourably disposed towards Athens. See SchoL For tlia 
privateering of the Lacedaemonians, c£ Thuc t. 115 ; Xen. HdL. t. i. a9. 
its fiatri\4a. Darius Nothus, Gottleber says; but Darius Nothus did not 
come to the throne till b.c. 414. It was Artaxerxes Longimanua, whcaa 
death Thuc. records in the aichontate of Stratodes, ir. 50. Ot Weaa. ad 
2)iod. 8ie, zii. 64. SiriXxifr. Cf. ad e. zziz. af 

vMf .vc^dTf lar— cf. i. $t — ' if pouiUe penuade,' hence if «i*f» with tha opta- 
tive, means to ' tiy to do something,' like the epic cf m, cXkc. Jelf, | $77, 
obs. 5. Si* 4K9ip9¥ vepcvtf^rai— t.s., they applied to him&r » 

safe escort to the banks of the Hellespont, their main oljeet (f^np fiw*V*) 
being to get to Persia. Ct c vii. a. Phamacee was satrap of Dascylitia. CL 
i. 129. a. 

(6.) «aparvx^rrc»— 'ipjb happened to be resident at the court qf SUalcm.* 
t^p imttpov 96\iP rh fi4pos, Sadocus, having been admitted to the righta 
of Athenian citiscnship, would be supposed to participate in any injury done to 
the state of which he now formed an integral part; upon the principle that if 
one member suffer, all the members suffer with it By the exaggeration of 
his ridicule Aristophanes testifies to the £fict of an Athenomania, as Thirlwall 
calls it (iii. 161, n.), on the part of Sitalces and his son Sadocus, the new- 
made citizen (Acham. 141, sq.). This seizure, therefore, of Aristeus and his 
companions was, as Grote observes, ' a testimony of zeal in his new character 
of Athenian citizen ; ' and this interpretation is fully borne out by Aristophanea' 
words, Kol rhp wordp* ^yri^^Aci fioriBup rf wdrp^ Ach, 147. It has been mada 
a question whethnr rh fidpos means ' so far as in them lay* or whether it rofers to 
x6\uf, and implies a partial participation by Sadocus in Athenian citizenship. 
Popp. seems to prefer the latter, and tr. ' earn urbem qua ipsius pro raid porta 
essetJ So too Gdll. ' urhem qws ipsius ex parte sit,* Haack, Arn. and Krng. 
adopt the former view, and certainly the ordinaiy usage of fiipos appears to ba 
in their &vour. Am. e.g. quotes i. 74 and 127. We may add Soph. (Ed, 2^. 
vdrrmp ipfii/taus, x\^¥ taow ih ahw l^pos, 1 509 ; (Ed. Col, oU Ir j|y, rh ahf f^pef* 
1368 ; and similiter Antig, 1049. Nor is the idiom confined to poetry. Plato 
has, 0/ vmScf rh air n4post S ri tuf r^wrt, rovro wpd^ovot {Cfriton, { 45). It 
certainly does not seem that the other interprotation is so well supported \jj 
usage ; or indeed by the sense, for why qualify his citizenship at a »9mwit 
when ha was most strenuously asserting it? 
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(c.) vc^ai^^cir — sc IsvrWt, used here intransitiTelj wtpouio't^ai, L. 
mod 8. Thomai H. z«mirki it aa a peculiarity of Thucydidea. K. from Dakar. 
CI ' tn^icera.' |vX^afi^irci, at Biaanthe, on the Helleepont 

(Herod. Tii. 137). 1 

(dJ) fdpayyat. P. aaya that the vae of the pland ahova that the apecifie 
fiipuBpop (Waeham. Ant. li. i. p. 254) ia not intended. Cf. Ariat. Nub, 1450 ; 
Plat Gary, 516 ■; Sch. Ariat. lY. 431 ; Thuc i. 134; Pana. Mess, iT. xviii. 
3. The fidpcSpop at Sparta waa called Ktudiea or Ktdias. See Pana. /. e, for 
the atony of Ariatomenea. Cf. Buttm. Lex, a. t. miTAtirffa; Harpocration a. T. 
fiip90p9w and ifvyiaa; Ariat Pint, 431, Fiacher^a note. Hence the Athenian 
cxecntioner waa called 4 M rf hfibyiwru rois a&rait Afi^rcdrtfai 

— *aa a reprisal for the captured aeamen alain by the Lacedsemoniana' (Grote* 
▼L HS)- ^^- Bd i. 4a. a. ; Soph. Ant, 643, its moI rhp ixBflbv hrrai»Annmi itajcott. 
In L 30, and iii. 3a, we find aimilar inatancea of the killing priaonera of war. 
mivrat l^ — ' otf without exception^ Cf. i. 1. b. 

(a.) ra^f /Ai|8i /ac0^ Ir^^vr— lit those neither with one nor the other; 
* the neutrals,* e. Ixii. i, Ixii. a ; Ti. 45. d. Grote (ri. 243) aaya, * theae persona 
were probably alain aa the beat way of getting rid of them and thua suppressinf^ 
emdenee — aince to diamisa them, or sell them aa alarea, would have given pub- 
licity to a piratical capture, and proroked the neutral towna.' 

Ceafteb LXVIIL — (a.) ^AtixpaKiArau Ambracia was an important city 
on the north of the Arabraciot gulf, or lagoon, which took its name from the 
city. Its legendary founder waa Ambraz, whom the tradition represented aa 
aon of Thesprotua ; but it was made a Oreek city by a colony of Corinthiana 
who aettled here in the time of Cypsolus, about b.c. 635 ; Gorgus, a son or 
brother of Cypselus, being the urt^rfis. It soon became a flourishing city, and 
the chief of the Corinthian colonies in these parts, furnishing soren ships in the 
war against Xerxes [Herod, riii. 45], and twenty-seven to Corinth in their war 
with Corcyra, b.c. 43a (Thuc i. 46). Ita territory, watered by the Arachthus, on 
the east bank of which the city atood, extended along the coast for lao atadia. 
The valley of the Arachthus was extremely fertile, produciug excellent com 
in abundance. As a Corinthian colony, it sided of course with the Lacedemo- 
nians. It became in after-times the capital of Pjrrhua^ king of Epirua. See 
Smith, Gtoff. Vict, s. v. It is now called Arta. fiapfidpttp. The 

earliest inhabitants of this province, according to Hecateus of Miletua, and 
Aristotle (aa quoted by Strabo, vii. 321), were the barbarous Leleges, Curetes, 
and Teleboee, who occupied aeveral other parte of Greece before the Pelasgi. 
Aya^r^crarrcf — *quum excivissent, ad expeditionem evocassent' Cf. iii. 7, 
iv. 77, 80. P. ' Aufbieten zum Feldzuge,' K. The ' solidtare' of Ces. B. G. 
pass. ^Apyot rh *Afifi\oxiuip, The accounts differ as to the 

founder of this city, Thucyd. representing it to have been founded by Amphi- 
kchua, aon of Amphiaraus, on hia return firom Troy, in conaequence of the 
discontent he felt at the state of afiaira in Argoa, owing, aaya the Scholiaat (ad 
c cii.), to the murder of hia mother Eriphyle, by Alcmson, son of Amphiar^a. 
By others Amphilochua ia called the aon of Alcmson, and therefore grandson 
of Amphiaraua. Ephorua, quoted by Strabo (vii. p. 326,; cf. ApoUod. iii. 7 ; 
Scyma. Ch. 454)^ aaya it waa founded by Alcmaon, who called it aft« tha 
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same of his brother, whom the legend, quoted hj Thucjd. iL los, xepresaiftad 
as haying colonised the Echinades, islands at the month of the Aeheloos 
(Cramer, ii. 10). The city lay on the river Inachns, now Ariadha, which 
tradition represented to be identical with the river of the same name, near 
Argos, in Peloponnese. [See the fragment of the Inaektu of Sophocles* qiiotad 
in the Oxford Strabo, i. 391.] It was twenty-two miles fhnn Ambracia (Livy* 
xzxviii. 10 ; or 180 stadia, Fblyb. zzii. 13). The rains of an ancient ei^, tha 
walls of which were about a mile in ciienmference, are still visible at tha 
modem village of Neokhori (Leake's N, Greece^ quoted in Smith's Diet. Gtog. 
s. v.; Thuc. iii. 105). The expedition of Phormion here alluded to, probably 
took place b.c. 43a. *Pbormio was sent to Cbalddice about October or 
November of that year (i. 64), and the expedition against Argos probjably 
occurred between that event and the naval conflict of C oicjiwa iis and 
Athenians against the Corinthians, with their allies, Ambraciots inclndad, 
which conflict had happened in the preceding spring.' — Gxote, vL 161, 
ffplare vpdroy. Cf. xxxvL (a.); $^oiuul tk vfSnm^^ iT. S7; <^«i wpmru^ 
Xen. Cyr, L 5. 6. 

(6.) ohtt iLp9trK6fi990s, Cf . ad L 35, a. * dtitati^fiei! followed by the 
dative, and lib. viii. 84, d. xaradrri^ci — * tk$ existing ste<s ^ 

ihiuff* — the eanstUutianJ 

(e.) ii\\iipttr0iiirap. Lobeck's correction for lAAi|y(r9iytfttr without tha 
augment, p. 380. The language they used before was a more Pelagic dialect ; 
the original dialect as spoken in Argos and Southern Oreece after the Trqjaa 
war (t^ Tpmacd ; so rk MrfiiKd, cf. i. 3). But see the note on L 3 (d.). 
yk&<r<raif. The accusative of ' equivalent notion' (Jelf, { 548, c 579. i). 

(d.) itpQffKaXitravr^s 94, iawnawi^vnv^ P. m1 K. says couplaa 
SiS^oo'iy and aipown. But cf. iii. 55, vi. 64. A^ixo/A^rev 8^-« 

' then 1 9ay upon tfte arrival of Phormion* ih in apodosL /act 4 9h 

Tovro — ' and it toaa in consequence of this,* 

(e.) Ix^pAi" 4s. Cf. Herod, v. 81, ii fxfifm is 'AVofovf. Cf. vi. 65. 

Chapter LXIX. — 6pfii&fi%pos — * taking up his station — making his head* 
quarters* Cf. ad i. 64. b.; Diod. xii. 47. 4KitKt7p. See c. xciii. d. 

Kpiffaiov k6\wov. Properly, the inner sea, from the promontories of Khium 
and Antirrbium to the Isthmus of Corinth, but see chap. Ixxxvi. 
kpyvpoKQywffi—c£. iii. 19; iv. 50 — *to collect the tribute (or raise moneyy 
These ships were called twis ipyvpSkayoi, So iofffioKeynif, Isocr. iv. 1 32. 
rh KpirrtK6¥, 'Though the Poloponnosians were too inferior in maritime 
force to undertake formal war at sea against Athens, their single privateers, 
especially the Megarian privateers from the harbour of Nistea, were active in 
injuring her oommfrce.'--Grote, vi. 243. Cf. Thuc. y. 115 ; Xen. Hell, v. i. 19. 
^a<riiKi9os» A maritime town of Lycia, on the Pamphylian Qulf. (Strabo 
^v. p. 667.) It was a Dorian colony (Herod, ii. 178), situated on a headland, 
and conspicuous to those sailing from Cilicia to Bhodes. It possessed three 
harbours, and was an mdependent state. [Cf. Thuc viii. 88. 9 ; Polyb. zxz. 
9.] Becoming in later times a haunt of pirates, it was attacked and taken by 
Servilius Isauricus (Liv. xxxvii. 13). The light sailing vessels called ' phaseli* 
were said to have been invented here; hence, the coins of the town bear aa 
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ifliBgo of inch a boat It is now called Tekrora. Se« Smith's G«tg, Diet, s.t* 
rf f iK9i$9r 4«c(^ov — JA JEgj^ especially. CL riii. 35, P. 

CsAPm LXX.— (a.) oUhr /AaXXer kvawivra^Ap^* failed in their 
ohjeet ef making the Atheniane raiee the eiege! Herod. tL 133 ; iz. 86. The 
death of Aristeas also depriTed them of their last hope. air^9i — 

(opposed to the former part of the sentence, which refers to what was done in 
Pfloponneso)— * in Potidaea.* ff 8i| implies as usual that ' matters 

had come to such a pitch.' fipi&fts vipi kwayaatat — ' with 

regard to the diftrese far food,* t.s. what their extremity hadybrceei them to eat'; 
* in Bexag auf Dinge welche die Noth su geniessen zwaog/ K. (cf. i. 61, b. 84, 
c). BL explains it 'the supply of necessary food;' but then fip^furra would 
be used, not fip&aa. Compare ^kMryiro^ayfa, *the compulsory diet of the 
athletes,' Arist iW. yiii. 4. 9, and the comic word h^ayKSctreff * the parasite 
who eats anything he can get.' Cf. rod hfayKcuordrov 0fovf, i. 90, and see note 
* there. h\\^\t9P^i,e. the dead bodies of their comrades (reciprocals and 

reflexiTes are constantly interchanged). Cf. Herod, iii. 25, hXXiiKo^ayiii [Arist. 
S. A. yiii. 3. 17]. BL, forgetting the siege of Samaria, says that this is the 
first instance on record of the eating of human flesh, ris. the expedition of 
Osmbyses into .Ethiopia, ^^c^orre. Jelf, | 537. Note that the paititiTe 
genitire foUowa. effrM 8^. Cf. i. 131. Kdyevt 

wpeaf4p9vau Cf. iii. 109. vpoafiptt Kiyor W9pi owoi^ddr Mil htfax^fh^^ttt 
Ai^M^Mi, i. 57. 

(b.) x^iifpirf — ^UeaJc, cold, inclement* Cf. Grote's note, ri. 157. The 
sufferings of the Athenians may be understood from the preparations made by 
. the Locedsmonians for their blockade of Platan (c. Ixxriii.). ItaxiKta 

rAXavra, Isocr. vcpl *Kml, xt. 113, snys the siege cost 1400 talents. 
Biodorus says (xii. 46) that before the departure of Hagnon (t. s. Iviii.) moriB 
than icoo talents had been expended. Thucyd. (iii. 17) says each hoplite 
receired two drachmae a day ; one for himself and one for his serrant. The 
assailant force had nerer been less than 3000 boplites during the entire two 
years of the siege ; and for a portion of the time considerably greater. 
it itoXiopniar, The absence of the article makes it equivalent to xp^f"^^ 
v»XiopicirriK((, without specifying the locality. P. |^y ir) l/iart^, 

•Cum singulis Testimentis,' Lir. iv. 10 (of the siege of Ardea). For similar 
instances see Pans. ix. 1. 9 ; App. i. 400 ; Polyien. Tii. 48. As the women 
always wore two garments (Herod, ii. 36), it was equiTalent to allowing them 
one suit apiece. B. 

(c.) ivpridaapre, 'Were displeased at the indulgence shown, since a 
little additional patience would have constrained the city to surrender at dis- 
s oetion {f ifio^korro) ; in which ease the expense would hare been partly made 
good by selling the prisoners as slares, and Athenian Tengeance probably 
gratified by putting the warriors to death.' We find, howoTer, that Xenophon 
was appointed to command in Chalddice the next year (iiL 17 ; Grote, yi. 147)* 
499lK9¥t. I>iod. xii. 46, iif x<^^Mif eUkropas l^/vcfoHir aal r^ re WXir md 
tV X^^f^ iMfficXtfpo^XiK"''* It was to convey these settlers that the expedition 
velated e. Ixxix. was fitted out rh Zeireper fret. In these phrases 

Tline. genorally omita the articla. 






' 
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Chaptxe LXXL — (a.) o&k i<r 4 fia\or. For fear of the plague^ and from 
the atrong desire of the Thebans to be rerenged on FUtaea. K«9(r«f. 

Cf. Ti. 66, and ir. 93, rii. 8a ; Eur. Herad, 664. It is also used tranaitiTcly 
in Homer, Plato, and Aristophanes. The penoltima is cammoi^ C£ txp**^ 
Buttm. Cat, s.t. 

(6.) 'A^x'^'M** ^0 Orote, xi. p. a^S, for an excellent translation of th* 
speeches in this and the foUovring chap. i\9v09p^<raf iLxS, Jtit, 

{ 531. obs. 3. |vrif aor^ai rhw x^ySvror. This Terb is generally 

oonstmed with the genitiTo. Cf. iv. 10, t. 18 ; Eurip. Orut, 757 ; JEseh. Pr. V. 
65a. ^Xctf 0ffp(y. Diod. zi. 19, mentions an ieyitv iktvBipiot to ba 

institoted at Platea. (Cf. Pans. iz. 1. 5.) These solemnities were to ba 
eelebrated every fifth year, the rictors being rewarded with chaplets. [oy^ 
TiiyiMic^f 2rpff^ar(Ti|f, Strab. ix. 166.] Delegates [«^/3ou\oi jcol 9€mptX\ were 
to assemble from all the Greek states at PUtsa every year to oelebrata the 
Eleutheria. Cf. Thirlwsll, ii. 253, &c ; Pans. ix. a. 4, This annual soloronity 
continued to be observed till the time of Plutarch {Ari»t xs. ; d Thn^. iii. 
58), and the image of Zeus Eleutherius was still standing in the time of 
Pausanias (Harpocration, p. 145). AvcdrSov. Inasmuch as the 

city had been held by the Persians, and the land around in the occupation of 
the confederate army. Note the imperfect — he woe for granting, he propoeed to 
grant — as contrasted with iBo^oy, &utaUtv%v. To trrpar*vea% supply fralc, 
or some similar Terb, P. XlXarofa ikoAovt ml hfoh iu^lff^ rf $9^ (Hot. 
i<m/. xxi.). ivl 99v\9t^ Sed tantnm M V^ «al rtftmpt^ P. 

tl Zh fiii, Cf. n. adc T. 

(c.) Apt r^f xal 9p9$vfjiias. Cf. Herod, viii. i, ^ar^ 8i i^rnit r^ KeA wpe» 
Bvixlas UKBtTtu4ts irtipoi rrit tfovrucris Urru trurtvKfipotfP rotat *ABiirtdotn whe 
v4as» rohs Spxtovs, Biod. (xi. a9) gives the formula of the oath 

taken by the confederate troops at the Isthmus before marching northwards. 
Cf. Lycurg. c. Leocrat, p. 149 ; Plut. Milt, ; and note ad i. 71 (d.). 
4yxtfpiovt — ue, Juno r^\*la, Mincrra *Aptla, P., from Pans. ix.a. 5; ir. 1 
[so Dii patrii indigetes] ; Soph. Ant, 185 (Bothe). 

Chaftbb LXXII. — (a.) ^fteKafi^tf — 'having cut them ehortin their epeeeh, 
when they wiehed to add much more* Ducas. Gottl. quotes many passages. 

(6.) /bii)8i /Af 0* kr4ptt9, Cf. Ixxii. e. Orote (ri. 350) considers that the 
Lacedaemonians had prtviously sent a summons to the Platseans to remain 
neutral. (Cf. lib. iii. Si,) rh wp6rtpo¥, but when this took places 

Thucydides has not informed us. 4'wl woK4fi^, Ab4v\ 9owKti^ in e. 

Ixxi. rdie iifAtw hp4oK9i — * toith thie toe unit be satisfied,* 80 

Steph. and Huds. and Buk., but GoUer, P., and K. prefer hpK4tr*u 

(c.) a^itfiw ohK ^virp^VMcriy — * would not permit them to carry out their 
neutrality* ivopmoi tvr^s K,rX, ivopKoimmivaitw^oi^ P. The 

expression is rather inTolred. (yopKoi ought to agree with 0/ &ri$€uoif whereas 
it is the Plaiaana who, by an oath of neutrality, would be bound to admit the 
Thebans who might then make a fresh attempt to seise on their city. 
iptOn^ — * by tale,' S«f ^p 4 x4\enos f, Cf. JBsch. Ag, 1435, l»f 

tuf «S$p nvp hf itrxapas i/i^t KtytffBoi, ttis is used with the conjunctive when a 
present SiCtion is ooneoived as possibly continuing during anodier action* onr 
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aa indefinite space of time. In this construction it always takes l(r. < M Umg 
«s tk$ war lasts, however Umg that may be* Jelf, { 847. 3. 

(d,) va^axaTatf^ffifr. ' In the interim we will hold it in trusty keep it in 
caltiTation, and pay you such an allowance as shall suffice for your wants/ 
Gfote. Even Mr. Grote admits that the offer of the Spartans was £ur and 
tempting; and the Athenians, had they been perfictfy generous allies^ might 
well hare granted their eonsent to the Plateau^ accepting it, for the forces of 
Platsa counted for little as a portion of the aggregate strength of Athens, nor 
could the Athenians possibly protect it against the superior land force of their 
enemies. In fact, they never even tried throughout the whole course of the long 
subsequent blockade (Grote^ tL 151). 

Chapteb LXXnL— (o.) ir ats etaht ^r KOfna$^ra^, Allowing them 
m &ir and reasonable time for going to Athens and returning. 

{b.) ir vf 9ph vev. During ninety-three years, which the alliance had 
lasted (iii. 6S). wpht r&r tpttttr — * they abjure yen, by the oaths 

which your fathers swore,* ^r idric^wr ov^i, Cf. iii. 69. d. — ' nfr- 

testamtnr* 

CKiLPraB LXXIY.— el Ztl—'if so it must be.' The present is used be- 
cause the Platsans well knew what must be the immediate consequence of 
their rejection of the offer of Arehidamus, not the opt, which would imply ' if 
need should be.' ^Ti/&apr v^(a^-* obtestation* a solemn appeal to 

the gods, an unusual word. Cf^ Dio Cass. 914, 51, Bl. rUr 

dyx^tpi^r. Cf. Ixzi. d. ^yrlaropit iart. Either indicative 

or impcratire. ' Ye are, or be ye, my witnesses* Cf. Soph. PhUoct, 1191 ; 
JsU, 542; Eurip. Snpp, 1 1 74. K. prefers the indie, sense. 
T^ Ivrii/Aorey — * the oath qf cenftderacy* ^^ ^tnmfAoata, P. *Be8chwomer 
Bund,' K. ebu^rri 4raytwiaaaOai — * a favourable fidd to fight 

in.* Cf. Xen. Anab, iV. 6, 12 ; Herod, vi. 102. In the sense of ' gluckbringend,' 
as K. translates it, cf. Eurip. Phan, 938, and note on iroaro$viiOMUf, iii. 104, b. 
Ivyyp^fiorts Zh fart. From the primary meaning of this word, 'fellow- 
feeling,' and hence ' pardon,' the transition is simple to * indulgence or favour.' 
It is here equivalent to * favourably hear our prayers, and grant that . . . •' 
This seems to be more in accordance with the usual meaning of the word than 
3Ir. Giote's translation, 'be consenting parties;' or Dr. Arnold's explanation, 
' assent to the aggressors being punished.' K. explains it by gewahrt, ' vouch- 
safe.' The infinitive follows as the olffeet of the verb, marking also more clearly 
the notion of the ^ect (Jelf^ { 664, 3). A SixUi. Verbs of requital, 

revenge, &c., take a genitive of that whence the desire of requital or revenge 
arises (Jdf, { 500). For the attraction in the dative Mipx^vcif in consequence 
of the 1^ in ^ v yyp ^ort t, where we should expect MipxorruSf see Jell^ | 674. 
9por4po%» — the predicate, 'who were the a gg re ss ors.' K. rolt 

ivifipovwi yo/ftf/AMf. ' Those who are aiming to infiiot penalty righteously/ 
Giote. 'Qniultionempetant,utfasest,'P. 

Cmafbe LXXV^o.) Te^avra i9t$eUwas^' having made this solemm 
egfpsal ia the gods,' i«. haviiig concluded the iwtfiaprvpU of the i^noadia^ 
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chapter. Cf. Tiii. e. 53, b., where, in the ea«6 of the return of AloibiadM, 
Thucydides speaka of the EomolpidiB and Ceiyoes as /uyrif^yUMir «■! 
hnBtMffyrw^t and vii. 75, in the disastrous retreat firom Sicily; •Ak Ib^sv 
iwtBtiaff/jMtf hn\uv6fi9wou Cf. Blomf., iEsch. Cho, 843 ; Bnttm. Lex, a. t. 
9»iir<rtti^—hn$€d(9Uf is the more usual form in this sense. Km$l9r^ 

4s w6K9iiow, Cf. ad c. i., i. a. wpftrraiptt^tt^ — *inve$ied ikeHiy 

with a paliMdef Thirlw. iii. 145. The forming regular lines of eireumrallatioB 
is expressed by ircprrcix^Cciy (c. Izxriii.). re«f S^rS^crir — i«. 

the fruit trees cut down in laying waste the land (Grote, Ti. 153). (^Km 

is the heavy timber obtained firom the forests of Citheron. Cf. ir. 69, for tb* 
same distinction. Up9pos, it may be observed, is the Ionic and poetic fbcm. 
Ixo^ai'. Note the change of subject from the general to his soldiers. <K. 
XM/bia fx^^'^' Cf. Herod, i. 16a, of Harpagus in Asia Minor, x^^f**** XP*>^ 
9p6s T& Tf (x«« Mf$€9, Arrian, K A, i. xriii. Cf. Jerem. yi. 6, * Hew je 
down trees and cast a mount against Jerusalem ;' so Joab, a Sam. zx. 15, and 
Sennacherib, a Kings xix. 31. For the construction, see Jelf, { S7'* 
w4fiwoifr9S im. Like the analogous phrases KoBlCtuf ^t, jtc, * felling the wood 
on the mountain, and fetching it thence.' 

(6.) rev Kitfat^dro^. llie summit of Citheron is still crowned with 
forests of fir ; hence its modem name of Elatea. Eurip. PAom. 8oa, J (Mmf 
wrrdXmtf woKuOtip^ttro^ pdwot . . . KzBatp^w, s fof/iii9htf'^* like baskdC 

or wattled work* (Cf. ir. 48, of the bodies of the Coreyneans, where the lower 
tier was placed lengthwise, and the others piled across them.) Thirlwall saya^ 

* It was piled up with earth and rubbish, wood and stones, and was guarded on 
either side by a strong lattice-work of forest timber, the growth of Cithszon ' 
(iii. 145). * Cross palings of wood were carried on each side of it, in parallel 
lines, at right sngles to the town wall, for the purpose of keeping the loose 
mass of materials between them togi'ther.' — Groto, p. 253. [Cf. Herod, riii. 
71, the description of the wall at the Isthmus.] * Kreuzweise,' K. 
kv^r^tp — ' likely to be effective* Cf. infra, Izxvi. a. xar* kwaxaifXas 

* in relief partite *• Cf. ir. 11, &Mnra^orrcf. The first meaning is 'rest' (Soph. 
Phil, 878; cf. Herod, i. 181). 0/ ^9 ¥ ay ot mm ^4ifo»w vrpariapx^ 
(Xen. HeU, ir. a, 19 ; t. 2, 7 ; De Rep. Lac, ziii. 4). The Lacedsemonians who 
commanded the contingents of the allies. See Thirlwall, u. s. The genorala 
whom the allies sent with their troops were subordinate to these Spartan 
{«Ktyo(; though they attended the council of war as representatives of their 
respective countries (Smith, Diet. Ant, s. v. ; and cf. Thuc T. 54). Arnold 
compares the ' prsfecti sociorum' in the Roman armies, twelve of whom wera 
appointed by the consuls. Lobeck remarks that the Boric dialect is retained 
in words of a militaiy or' musical character; as, efipoy^s, x»parf4s, kexey^* (ad 
Phryn, p. 430). 

(c.) i^KiPov rcixot — 'a superstructure of brick, eeeured in a framework 
rf timber, and shielded from fiery missiles by a curtain of raw hides and skins.' 
—Thirlwall, iii. 145. Grote supposes it to hare been supported by brickwork 
behind, p. 254. |^r8c0r/Aes^' Bindemittd* P. ; * En^aeeung* K. — 

* aeted ae a binding,* Arrian, £.A,i, 18. h4ppeis mal 9tf04pms 
*-* kidee and dreeeed skins,' Cf. Cses. B, C, u. 9. sq., the account of the siege 
of Karaeilles, where OnMgr deecribei a wall reiy aimilAr in eonstniction to the 
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one meBtioned hne. CUida is the word QBed bj LiTj (zzxriii. 7) for theie 
skins. Cesar uses eoria or eeiUonei, 1. c Cf. Arrian, u. s. who oopiss this 
passage Terf closely. 

(4^.) 9}tpfipo%t olfTots. The ' malleoli* of the Bomans (Festns, p. 135, 
cd. Moll. ; Nonius, p. 556). Cf. Lir. xlii. 64, ' Faees tndamque et mdleolos 
stnpps inlitos pice parari jnbet' Ces. B. Ci9, iL 11, 'Cnpas taedi et pice 
refertas incendnnt : eas de mnro in mnscnlnm deTolmnt.' 
licX^yrcf rev rc(x"'* Any rerb whose operation extends only to part of 
the objects signified by the olgectiye snbstanti?e, may be followed by a parti- 
tire genitive so rijf 'pit Irtfisr (Thuc i. 30), and again 8icX^ v<U*vfi T. a ; 
(irpukhwm r£r hrKirm^^ Xen. An, iT. i, 16. Jelf, { 533f 3* 
f vper^vivrt rh x^M* — ' where the mound abutted on the wall, they made 
an aperture and eonrcyed away the earth, &C., inwards.' Cf. Lit. u. s. 

Chaftir LXXVL — (a.) iw raptroTs saXi/ASv wnKhw ^rc^XXerrct— 
' roliimff tiif dajf m wattUd Tted$! Grote. rttp^ are cratos or frames of 
basket-work. Herodotus mentions the use of these rc^ol KaXi^mv^ in the 
building of the wall of Babylon (i. 179, u. t. Biihi's note ; Ar. Ai(6. ai6). 
caXifftov. Sing, for plur. as acfpdffiov, e. ir. ^rc(XXerrct ■■ impri- 

mentes, inferdeotes, P. 8 1 ax < ^M* '^^ '^^ The neuter of the participle 

is used, E. says, to comprise the notion of rop^ol and «i|X^r, or it may refer to 
Xfifui understood. tovto iwivxop. Cf. v. 46, 63; rii. 33, for 

similar uses of the accusatire instead of gen. after this Terb. Jelf, { 64a. 

a. b. Iv^ro/ftsr— *a mine* *cuniculus* Cf. LiT. zzxriii. 7, 
' Cuniculum occultnm, rineis ante cootecto loco, agere institnit; et aliquamdiu 
non solum sub terri fodientes, sod egorentes etiam humum, fefellere hostem.' 
Ces. B. G, iii. 11, 'Cuniculis ad aggerem actis;' rii. la, 'Aggerem cuniculis 
subtrahebant.' Ivrrt K/Aiipi/bici^oi^* calculating both ike dittanee 
and direeiian, »o as tc bring the mine right under th$ emmy* mauud* The 
|vr, as K. says, implies ' the result of many calculations.' iwh rh 
X^M^f K* refers rather to ipO^amnt than ^wnwyaip^^ou X*^'f 
humus aggesta, x^y^ agger, P. ^atror Ar^rcir. Their labour 
did not accomplish as much as th^ knew it ought to hare done from the quantity 
of material heaped on the mound, ir&r^tp is trans. ' to forward the work,* * for- 
dem/ K. as above, cf ti lUXe Mrcur ^a^XXsi. I (ire ptom — * constantly 
settling down* 

(b.) rh sard rh x^M« — ^directly in front o/thsmoumd, over against* 
rev fipax^os relx^vs. From the low, is. the original, wall. Cf. riL %^, 

b. of the wall of Mycalessui, as vh fi4ym rcixet is the part they had added to 
r^ fUya sUMti,nfim, /ai| r oc 18 ^ t. * They built a new portion of 
wall in the interior, in the shape of a crescent taking its start from the old 
town wall on each side of the mound.' — Grote, ri. 155. Host of the English 
commentators, and Dr. Thirlwall among them, infer that it follows that the 
walls of Platea were straight, but surely a semicircle could be described cm the 
axe of a drde. 

(e.) 4w i/if i^^^lH-' 6s sxpossd to a crossfire: Cf. ir. 3a. 
/AaXXer. * More than when only ons wall exieisd,* K, xmrk rh 

X6/A*— ^ edamg the maumdf* is. «p the inclined plaaa. iw\ /i^7*— > 
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* greatly, viotenHy* It is perhaps better to translate it thna simply, with Giote^ 
than conple it with rov /tcy. tin, as Dr. Arnold does, who translates ' as rniich 
as a great part of the raised wall/ The instances whieh he quotes froin ii. 97, 
and ir. 100, are not exactly paralleL We might add M furjfii Svpdf^Mwt, L 4!. 
b. rov fuy. otic, had bettor be simply taken as the genitire of direction. 
kp4K\ttp. B^tant explains ' sarsum attollendo oonrellere/ and L. and Sb 'to 
break short off/ K. thinks it cannot imply more than breaking their foiresi. 
Cf. Tii. 25. d. ; App. Mith. 74 ; Dio Cass. 66. 4. 80 GolL ' aTertehaat, dob 
frangebant.* hoKohi fikty^Kas kpriaarrtf crA. * They prepaiod 

heavy wooden beams on the wall, each attached at both ends by long iron 
chains to two poles projecting at right angles from the wall, by means of which 
poles it was raised up and held aloft.* — Grote, p. 155. T9fiii it 

properly * the end left after cutting;' hence ' the stump of the tree,' as Horn. 
IL i. 135, hnMi 9f&ra rofi^p 4v 6p€(rtri X^Aonrtr; *the place from whieh a lock 
of hair has been cut,' iBsch. CI. 130 ; * the square cut ends of stones,' Thne. 
i. 93 ; therefore here ' the ends of the beam/ Cf. Sch. mtfmTmt 

are yaid-arms, 'oomua antennarum,' Yirg. JEm, iii. 549, JEsch. Eum, 556, 
or ' the prcgecting beams of a crane ;' here, ' spars or poles resting on the wall, 
and indin^ at an angle to it»' L. and 8. * Sie hingen an zwei iiber die Manor 
gelegte, und iiber die Mauer hinausmgende Balkan,' K, Cf. Lit. zxir. 34, 
' Tollenones super murum eminentes/ ^7* i^^iot — ' transpertUM^* 

They raised them by means of these chains in a direction oblique to the line of 
wall. Veget. de B, M, It. 13, 'Laqueis captos arietes in obliquum trahunt.* 
Lir. xxxvi. 23, 'Laqueis exceptos declinabant ictus.' Cses. B, C. riL aa, 
' Laqueis falces aTertebant, quae cum destinaveranty tormentis introrsus ro- 

ducebant.' •& 8«^ X*'P^' Ix^^^^'^'^^^^^V^^"*^^ v<^"^k>*«' 

as our sailors say. AiroKavX((cir— * to break off by the etalk or gUm,* 

as the head of a plant or flower. Eurip. 8upp, 717. Appian imitate tho 
passage, i. 751 b. 

Chaptib LXXVn. — (a.) rh iitfrirttxt^f^u — 'and the counterwork rom 
against them* i.e, 'the crescent wall/ P. and K. kxh rAp wapivmw 

Bttp&p — * frith their present means of offence* Dale ; *prasentibus terroribus* 
Port; * terrieulamentis,* T. K. A.; * Schreekzwangsmiitel,* P.; * under their 
present cireumstanoes of difficulty* is Valla's interpretation, approred by Kriig., 
who would howeTer much prefer to strike out lutmv altogether, or substituto 
another word for it. itphs r^v leepirelx^^^r va^co'iccvi^eiFre. 

Prepared to turn the siege into a blockade. olvav oh /&# yiA^r. 

Some of the commentators propose to strike out the negatire, as the present 
state of the ruins seems 'to contradict the statement of Thueydides. But though 
the eircoit of the walls may be traced near the small Tillage of Kokhla, to the 
Extent of about two miles and a half in circumference^ these are probably the 
remains of the city as restored by Philip after the battle of Chteroneia, B.a 
338 ; the ancient city being probably confined to the southern extremity, where 
CoL Leake discoTered the more ancient masoniy, N, G, ii. 3a5. 
Saviyiy t. We find aboTO that the blockade of Potidna had oost Athens aoeo 
talents. Hudson considers this an instance of hendiadys, *an expensiro 
blockade / f oK^Xevt. Tho eommentators seem to be nearly equally 
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Prided M to whether this word should be spelt with one X or two. P. Wassa 
indioes to the latter; Casaubon, Hesychius, Ammonius, Ducker, Oudendorp, 
and Gottlober, to the former. In Herod, ir. 6a. 67, the best H8S. hare one 
A, which the metre requires in Eur. Cyd, 141. They first ktid these faggota 
aide bj side (P. ad loc), letting them down from the mound into the space that 
interrened between it and the semicircular wall. Am. explains wupafiJjsXm 
to threw hende^ hence to throw vp, to heap up ; but is not the notion of placing 
objects bmie each other, quite contrary to that of placing them upon one 
another? Hay it not mean ' they placed the faggots side by side along tho 
extent of the wall/ [vp6^mott is here equal to 9poox&ii»; in c. loa, it is used 
for the alluTial deposit of the Achelous. Of. JEoch, P. V. 849 :] and then 
threw them as fiir as they could roach into other parts of the citj beyond? 
' 80 liel sie irgend auch ton der fibrigen Stadt (d. h. Stadtmauer) bereiefaen 
konnten,' K., which seems the simplest and best interpretatioii. 
4w4x9ir. Cf. i. 4I, and iii. 107. IXn tpif $ti^m^' by tUtritkn: 

Ct Said. T. MfoiUt; Lvicret. i. 896: 

' At sBpe in magnis fit mootibns, inquis, ut altis 
Arboribus Ticina cacumina summa terantur 
Inter se, Talidis fSMere id cogentibus austrif, 
Donee fulserunt flamnue fulgore eoorto.' 

4r avroS — ' thfr^romj sc. hth rev rpi^^nu. ^Xaxfo'rev 414^99. 

revro is the subject. For this use of the priratiTe genitire, see Jelf, | 519. !• 
80 Xen. Anab, i. 5. 15, «^oS Myw Mioarrot kotoXcv^mu. 
iwif9pov. Cf. iii. 74, fl irt/ios i wry dn ro rf ^koyl iirlfopou 
08wp 4^ 9bpa¥0¥, Thucyd., as Grote observes, eridently discredits this 
story of the opportune thunderstorm. (Ct the story of CroBsus, Herod, i. 87.) 
Xen. uses the same phrase for ram, Anab, iy. 1. 1. So Hor. Od. iii. 10. 30, 
' aqua eoBlestia.' 

CBAPnni LXXVUI. — vcpicrcfx'C*'^* 'There now remained no other 
resource but to build a wall of cireumTaUation round Plat»a, and trust to the 
slow process of famine.' — Grote, p. 156. frtp\ 'Aparo^pov ^vireXit. 

It is not often, Grote remailcs, that Thucydides giTes us any fixed marks to 
discriminate the Tarious periods of the year. The time mentioned here is the 
heliaesl rising of Arctums ; is. the period when Arcturus rises immediately 
^off sunrise (after the forty days during which it had been invisible, as rising 
Hfler the sun), sometime between the lath and 17th of September, according 
to Grote and Goller, or the 18th according to Ideler, i. 147. Cf. Grote u. s. ; 
GoUL ad loc. ; Virg. Owty, i. 68. 104, with Forbiger's note ; OolumeU. xi a. 
63; Plin. Kl ^. iL 47; xriii. 31. 74; Plant Bud, Prol. 71. Hippocratea 
also employs the appearances of certain stars to indicate time in medical esses, 
probably, as Grote says, because the Greek months, being lunar, Taried in 
different cities from the necessity of intercalation, and therefore aflorded no 
one standard of time. Hudson cf. Scaliger ad Manilium, ^vi- 

reXaC Cf. Lobeck, JRIryii. p. 114. sq. rh kpx^ter. Cfl ad e. 

Tu j^x f *^ ^ ^** ** riToveief. [Ct tL aa. 44.] Not that their 

daties were eoafiaed ssduaiTely to tha piaparatioD of Ibod* They no doabi 
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actod M Dunes, droiaad the wounds, and tendod the sick, and perfonnod many 
office! for the rest, such as carrying provisions, arms, &e., to the ramparta. 
T. K. A. compares Eurip. Hee, 366 ; Droad, 494; Herod, rii. 1S7. The uaual 
proportion was one woman to four men, but at the siege of Babylon (Horod. 
iii. 150), we find a woman allowed to each man. In the Sicilian expedition , 
the (rnrovoiel we maj observe are males. At Bome the preparation of food waa 
confined to females. Even. down to the year u.c. 580, there were no bakera at 
Bome, ' Ipsi panem Dnciebant Quirites, mulierumque id opus erat,' Flin. H, If, 
zriii. II. Ct, Plant Mere, ii. 3. 62 ; Tercnt. Addph, r. 3. .60; Feith, JmU 
J9bm.iT. 3. ffarcfrxftfio'^i} — * ntch were the femuMeni mramgt-^ 

menie made for the nfl^w'— not simply * prepartUione* [see note ad i. la OD the 
difference between Korctf'Kfvf and vopamcv^, Thuc viii. 5 (a.)] ; but ' aueh 
means as would be taknn by men anticipating a tedious ATodprotraeUd blockadeu' 
These Thue. describes lib. iii. at, ' They consisted of two walls, with sisDtocn 
feet of intermediate space all covered in, so as to look like one veiy thick wall ; 
there were moreover two ditches out of which the bricks for the walla had 
been taken, one on the inside towards Platoca, and the other on the outaida* 
against any relieving force. The interior covered space served ai permanent 
quartera for the troops left on guard.'— Grote, p. 157. 

Craptbb LXXIX. — (a.) rf r&v liXaraiittw ivitrrparet^ Theiob* 
jeetive or causative genitive. So ^in^itm Vltyapimw^ * the decree againat iha 
Hegarians.' Jelf, { 464; Matth. § 367. See i. 103, c loS, e. 
iarpdrtvtraif. The object of this expedi tion was partly to convoy the Athaniaa 
deruchi, who were going to settle in the land ceded by Fotidsa. 
iiKfidioifTes rov ffirdv, Cf. c xiz. a. Bcro^Ay. Gf. ad ch. 70. 

vptres air6s» Thirlwall, iii. 159, n. The two others were Calliadea and 
Phanomnchus. Plut. Sic. p. 348 ; Diod. xii. 47. 

(6.) SvcCpTMXoi', a Chalcidic fortress, north of Olynthus, in the direction 
of Potidaia. It is mentioDed (v. 18) as one of the cities which was to bo 
neutral, under the conditions of the truce. [Cramer, i. 253.] Bottiea waa the 
name anciently given to a narrow space of country lying between the rivers 
Haliacmon and Lydias. From this district, however, the Bottiseans were earlj 
expelled by the Macedonian princes (Thuc. ii. 99), and retiring acroea the 
Axius about Therme and Olynthus, formed a new settlement with the Chalei« 
dians, another people of Thracian origin. (Herod, vii. 127; yiii. 127 ; Thoe. 
i. 77 ; Polyb. v. 97 ; Liv. xxvi. 25. Cf. Cramer, i. 220.) 
9p9vx^p^i9*^9 6t^— cf. Jelf, 359, 3 — * would come over ikrwgh the oa» 
operation of a party inside the city* it M^X V KaBltrrmwrmu 

Ct ad I. i. a. So ^s ^$op, 4s f vy^v mvroirr^Kai, and supra c Ixv. c 

(c.) vc^ra^rif. * These peltasts, a species of troops between heavy armed 
and light armed, furnished with a pelta or light shield, and short spear oc 
javelin, appear to have taken their rise among these Chalcidic Greeks ; being 
equipped in a manner half Greek and half Thracian: we shall find them here* 
after much improved and turned to account by some of the ablest Greek 
generals.*— Grote, vi 258. Cf. Xen. Anab, v. 2, 17, where the 4^*1 and 
vfXratfTol are distinguished. KpoyiriZeu The line of coast between 

Thesialonioa and Olynthna aeema to have bome this name. Herodotoi^ Tii, 
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113, callt it CrossaM, Xpo^oWii, nnd enumerates the cities it contained, one of 
wUch ^ras Gigonns, mentioned hj Thncydides, i. 61, e. ; Steph. Bji. calls it 
MfUnSf and Dionjs. Halicarn. calls the inhabitants CrosKi, X^outfvubi, L 49 
(Cramer, L 14a ; Smith, J)9et, b.t.; Orote, ir. 3a). ' 

(<f.) $aptrifarr9s roit 9fofyiypofi4r9if-^* eneouraffedbythUatfdititm 
to tkeir tiumben* Noto the pres. part., which implies ' a$ they kqtt eomng up 
'^4h$ ntw eomeri* AraxM^ovdri— o2 'Atfifnuei, SehoL 

▼i|cif. Cf. iii. S7, ir. 4; Xen. Anab, ir. 16, ir. 4. 8. f lexet 80 

dL c 0, Sail <oico«; iii. 16. a. 

(c) trpt^av re^f 'AtfifraUvf. Cf. Flat. iVv. p. 348 o. 

(/.) r^evaier f^rii^ar. The more nsnal form wonld be icfiflmno. The 
aetire is said to be nsed otgenerah who erfct a trophy ; the middle, of an army. 
Bat probably when the cases are examined they will be found to depend on the 
distinctiTe oses of the aetire and middle Toices ; the first being used where the 
action comes directly from the agent, the second where some intermediate 
agency, or altcrior object in reference to the sabject, is implied. 80 the law- 
giTer is said Btumuf dfutt; the people who TOte it are said $Mm, C£ e. 86. c 

Craptbr LXXX.— >(«.) rAr Ivh'Bakdirirfit'mr&i^ vppk riflf OdKnmut 
•JKo^Mr, ^m. Port; O. f^Ztttf hw ^x^^f*** Here &y gires a 

contingent force to the participle. Peile well compares ybf<« as ased by Liyy, 
' Ne penes ipsos culpa esset dadts /orte bello Qallico accepto' (t. 36). On iif 
with a participle see Jelf, | 429, i. 90, ii. 39. a. ; Donaldson, New Crat. p. 325. 
KtfaKK^i^ias, Cf. c. 30. Editors seem dirided as to whether this word 
should be spelt with one X or two. Cf. Buker, n. ad i. 27, In Homer, Strabo^ 
Poljbins, Xenophon, imd Pausaniae, it is generally doubled. 6/&oief. 

80 c Ixzzi. ote &r fri v^ltn ro^i 'E\Xi|i«r tiJLolmt vpoatXBw, iKwUm 

T clrai. A similar collocation of moods occurs, sup. xiii. — vpoiry^fKiw— l»rt 
-^dn — •& ft,4rroi t^mmto— ^lytf'ir — yfyr90^ai» Cf. Bom. de faled Leg, {213, 
where Mr. Shilleto obsenres : * In oratione obliquA perinde est its [a Sri] cum 
optat, cum indieat. cui omisei particula infinii, sequatur. Cf. Thue. yiii. 51.' 

(h,) vaiapx^^ '^1 twra, Cf. n. ad c. Izri. 80 c. lis. Sri IT i^rpctriy^u 
See Arnold's note, and Xen. Hell, i. 6, 4, where we find the Spartans com* 
plabing that as soon as their admirals had begun to learn a little of their pro- 
fession (Spn Itvi^iir rjk wainuA) they were remoTcd from office. I hare more 
particularly referred to this passage, as Professor- Cobet of Leyden, one of the 
most brilliant of liring scholars, in some remarks with which he has faroured 
me, e x press e s an ojnnion that it is unintelligible, and ought to be amended. 
Bat sorely the present participles lun^rriir and yrYimmc6trrtHt point to the 
meaning which I hare suggested. wept^yyeiKaw, Cf. 85 b. ir. 8. 

AcvxiSa. Leucas, now the island of Sta. Maura, once formed part of the 
eontinent, bat was afterwards separated from it by a narrow cat. lArj, xxxiiL 
17, says in his time it was an island, bat in the Macedonian war it had been a 
peninsola. The cut was called Dioiyctus (Rin. iv, a ; Polyb. t. 5). Thncydidse 
BBorethan once describes the Peloponnesian fleet as haying been couTeyed 
aeroas the isthmus. Cf. note iii. 81, ir. 8. It was occupied by 1000 Corinthiaa 
eokmists from the settlements of Ambracia and Anaetoriam. 
>Aracr«^lesi. Anadoriaa was the first town in Arramania, after Aetiom 
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(which was included in iU tprritx>Tj, i. z^), on entering the Ambnciaii golf 
from the Ionian sea. It was founded, together with Leucaa and Sollivm, hj & 
Corinthian colony, in the middle of the seventh century b.c., when the original 
inhnbitants were driren into the interior. These seem to have been the Taphii, 
or Toleboe, Leleges, and Curetes. It appears from Thuc. i 55. that ih« 
Corcjrrseans shared in the colony, but the Corinthians obtained sole poesessioa 
of the settlement It remained in their hands till b.c. 425, when they wer* 
expelled by the Athenians and Acamanians conjointly, who occupied the plaee. 
Cf. ir. 49, viL 31. Augustus transferred its inhabitants to Nicopolia, which 
he founded on the opposite coast, and it ceased to be a town (Strabo x. p. 451). - 
Its present site must be looked for on the promontory which now heart the 
name of C. Madonna. Smith, Diet. Gtog. a. v. Anactorium and Acdum. 
Cramer, ii. 7. 

(c) ^opikl»9a. For the high estimation in which Phormiowas held at 
Athens see the compliment paid to him by Aristophanes, EjuU. 56a, with the 
note of the Scholiast. (Cf. Clinton in an,) vt^l Na^vaxrer. CL ad 

c Ixix. 4i^ it^iri^ wpo^ratri^ 4k rov 4px'**v yirevt— 'on <iW 

ground qf the annual presidency (or cki^tainekip) which they, as being <^ the 
royal gene^ enjoyed* M assigns the reason why these two persons had the 
command. On this force of M cf. Jelf, { 634, 3. c Steph. BysanU would 
read ^ircTi|<Wy, a word from Hom., and repeated by Bio Cassius. Kriig. 
asserts that the naked dative would be objectionable, which Engelmann, who 
inclines to the reading, will not concede. It was their year of office ; each 
Tpocrdnit (cf. iii. 75, 8a) being bound at the expiration of his period of office 
to resign in favour of another member of the rojral gens. Goller compares the 
privileges of the Alcnueonidse at Athous, Baccbiadie at Corinth, and the 
Aleuadsc and Scopadee in Thessaly. Cf. Cramer, i. 93. ' The Chaones differed 
from their neighbours in being subject to an arietocratioal and not a moAorehical 
government ; their annual magistrates being always chosen from a particular 
family.' The exact limits of Choonia were not ascertainable even in Strabo't 
time. Its seaboard line probably extended from the Acroceraunian promontory 
to the harbour of ButluK>tum, opposite Corcyra. The Chaones were once the 
moet warlike and powerful people of Epirus (cf. Strab. vii. p. 324; Thuc L 46 ; 
Arist. Eq, 72, Schol.). 

{d.) StirxpttroL The Thesproti extended along the coast from the 
Thyamis to the confines of the Cassopsei, and in the interior to the boundariee 
of the territories of Dodona, which was in ancient times regarded as part of 
Thesprotia. The Chaones, Thesproti, and Molossi, wore the three chief Epixote 
tribes. Mo^o^o'o^f. The Molossi, who became subsequently the 

rulers of Epirus, originally inhabited only a small strip of country extending 
from the Ambracian gulf, betweer the Cassopa^i and Ambraciots, northwaxda 
as far as the Dodonsei< 'Arirrai^af. The Atintanes were an 

lUyrian tribe bordering on the Paravei (v. inf.). 9dp¥wot. This 

Tharypus (called also Thorypaa, or Arrhybas) was the son or grandson of 
Admetus, the Molossian king to whom Themistodes addressed himself as 
suppliant [Thuc. i. 136.] He was a minor, had been educated at Athene, 
■and is s^id to have been the first to introduce among his sulgecte Helleaie 
eiTilisation. [Cf. Fauaanias, i. zi. L ; Justin, xvii. 3 ; FlnU lirrh. i.] The 
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^olossians retained their kingly form of goremnient^ Alexander, the brother of 
Olympiai, wife of Philip of Macedon, at length extending his dominion orer 
most of the Epirot tribee. Hapavatovs, The Paraysei were of 

Thespirotian origin, and bordered on the Oiests and Atintanes, and the Haee* 
donian district of Elymiotis. They took their name from the Aoue (now 
Voinsa), on whose banks thej were situated. The Oresta lay to the south of 
the Lyncesttt. Their conntry was of smal} extent, and contained but few 
towns. Steph. Bya. says they were a Molossian tribe. They occupied tha 
district now known as Castoria, with its lake and the rugged mountains 
beyond. ' This laige and diTcrse body of Epirotie invaders (a now phenomenon 
in Oredan history, and got together doubtless by the hope of plunder) proTes 
the extensive relations of the tribes of the interior with the city of Ambracia.' 
^rrote, ri. 160. 'Opdtrrai, The Oresttt were situated apparently 

to the south-east of the Lyncestae, and, like them, were originally independent 
of the Macedonian kings, though afterwards annexed to their dominions. 
Steph. Bys. terms them a Molossian tribe. Their country was also of small 
extent and contained but few towns ; it was called Orestis or Orestias, and is 
represented by the modem districts of Gramista, Anaselitsa, and Kastoria. 
[Leake's N. Grtece^ ap. Smith, Dkt, G, s.t. ; Cramer, i. 197 ; Polyb. xriiL- 30; 
Strabo, rii. p. 3a6 ; Lit. xxrii. 33, xxxi. 40, xxxiii. 34.] *^^f <t 

r&p *ABii¥attp. Since he was nominally at peace with them. See c. xxiz« 
ttrrtpop — * too late to take any part in the affair* 

{e,) *Kpfiat — i,e, the territory of Amphilochian Argos. Palmerius, from 
iii. 106, would read *Aypalas, Cramer, ii. 9. Ai/tyafav — *a 

frontier Tillage territory' (Orote) at the south-east comer of the Ambracian 
gulf, between Anactorium and Argos, at the foot of Mount Thyamus. Thuc 
mentions it again, iii. 106. Cramer places its site at Loutraki ; CoL Leake, 
with greater pix>bability, at Kerbasera, in the ricinity of which there is a 
marsh, two miles in length, from which Liranica probably derired its name. 
[Cf. Polyb. T. 5 ; Cramer, ii. 9, 37 ; Smith, s.y.] SrpcCroy — ^so called, 

B. supposes, as being ' the camp or place of muster for the armed population 
of Acamania,' their enmity with their formidable neighbours the Ambraciots 
rendering an armed confederacy necessaxy. (Cramer, ii. 4.) It lay on the 
right bank of the Achelous, about aoo stadia from its mouth, the river being 
navigable as fkr as its walls. (Strab. x. p. 450.) Xenophon speaks of it as 
the capital of the province, at the time of the expedition of Agesllaus into 
Acamania. [Xen. Hell. iv. 6. 4.] Pouqueville says its ruins are still to be 
•een on the site called Porta. Cramer, ii. 30, sq. f^Bltts tir 

vpedrxvp^dTcir. K. admits the correctness of the use of &y with the fiit inf.; 
•o Knhner and Hartung. Madvig says, wherever it occurs it is an error of 
the editions. P. quotes Thuc. v. 8a, vi 66, viil 15, 71. Cf. Matth. | 598, 9. 

CoAFnEB LXXXL — (a.) offrc . . . rt. On the use of offrc followed by re 
(or more rarely koQ, see Jelf, { 775, obs. B, a.; Herod, t. 49, vil 8. i; 
Soph. PkiL 1321. ^^y^ ' • • fpy^^ See the remarks on thia 

antithesis, L la. a. 69. d. Here it must be admitted to be somewhat forced. 

(i.) ikiwv. * So definite in describing a potiHon, as not to need the article,* 
E» Ct Xeo. Jnab. L 8» in sararal placet. (So of time^ lUfsr V^t Xeo. 
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Anab. ir, 4. i, &e.) P. cf. i. 8. &. ». b. 26. a. 4J. a. 51. b.; aeo it. 31. 96« 

80 wo 8ometime8 use * right' *ltft* •! /&<r4 roirttw. Tbt 

(Eniadse, says Haack from the following chapter, bat BL is most probably right 
in saying that they only joined Cnemns after his repulse at Stzatos. ' The 
pericDci of the Loucadian peninsula,' Am., who adds, there was scarce ia Greece 
a town which had not its perioed. See his note. 

(e,) T9Tayfi4pot, ' This fact shows,' Grote says, ' the great inferiority of 
the Epirots to the Greeks, and even to the less advanced portion of the Oredn, 
in the qualities of order, discipline, steadiness, and power of co-operation for a 
joint purpose. Confidence of success with them is exaggerated into diildish 
rashness, so that they despise eren the commonest precautions either in march 
or attack, while the Greek dirisions on their right and left are nerer so elate as. 
to omit either' (vi. 171). Si^ ^vKax^t Ixoi^Tct — ^ketpimg com* 

stonily on their guard;* lit in a state qf guard. See note, i. 17. a. 40W c 
4s. c 'y 4wtTfi^9l^, Even for a single night the Greeks and 

Bomans chose the spot for their encampment with great care and precantioa. 
See Ciesar, passim, for the equivalent phrase ; e.g. B. C i. 61, ' Nactns idoneum 
locum;' and he says of the Spaniards who had served under Sertoriua, that 
they had leamt ' consuetudine populi Bomani loca capere, castxa munivs,' B, 
GdU, iii. 13. A|io^/&crei— K|iM Kpof^/upoi^ SchoL — ' they e^foyei 

the high reputation of being esteemed the most warlike, &e. On the uses of 
h^fmffit and d^^M/ia, see i. 130, ii. 34. 64. 88, vL 15. ifti^x*^' 

There is a reading M^orro, * non se retineri passi sunt, se retinuemnt,' as viu 
33, ol Xvfwcoifftoi . . . Maxorro . . . roii 'AOtiycdeis ^inx«<p««yf and GottL 
adopts this reading. P. tr. ' neque morati sunt (substiteruot) ut eastra ooeu- 
parent,' and says Mx*^ with the inf. means in Herod. * deliberare, sibi pzo- 
ponere tanquam metam.' K. explains it, ' Sie hielten sich nicht ein Lager 
au&uschlagen.' T.KA. ' did not turn their minds to.' ' Neither forbore so 
far as to occupy,' Hobbos. ' They would not halt to encamp,' Grote, vi. 151. 
GoU. takes no notice of the difficulty, Cf. Soph. Phil, 349, 539. 
uaraKa^^'iw is a military term. See i. ; here it means ' ttJee up ground /or a 
camp;* cf. infra d. I apprehend the construction is rh. KaraXa$€uf, as t^ 
iicpofiijirat, infr. 87. a. f^f^V* ^^ the old reading ff&fiV' The 

two words are constantly interchanged. See c. 76, where we have ^^Mji, mean* 
ing impetus, which suits the sense here. abrofiotl — ainf 0ef~~ 

' the very shout of onset* For the orthography see n. on c i. E. says Thoc 
is the only Attic writer who uses the word. He quotes Bekker, Aneed, 114. 
465, abrofiotif rax^«r. ical &/&a rf voksfimf A^a^ay/i^. 80 

Liv. i. 1 1, * primo impetu et damore ;' vL 4, ' prime clamore atque impetu.' 

(d.) abrAr rh Ipyor ysvdtrBat — *the achievsment uwuld be their own,* 
airrmtf for ubr&p IB ir, Bekker, 6fioti»t—i,e, as they had intended, 

80 Ixxx. a., b vephrKovs obniri l<roiro *A0ripatois bfuSes, vpoXex^C^v^i 

4¥4bpats — *beset£en mit HvnterhaUzposten* Eriig. — * occupy the environs with 
anUtuseades.* * Planting ambuscades in convenient places, and suffering the 
Epirots to approach without suspicion near to the gates ; they then suddenly 
sallied out and attacked them, while the troops in ambuscade rose up and 
assailed them at the same time.'— Grote, vL %$%, Cf. iiL 111 and 119 ; Hecod. 
T. III. 4/A^^c. 80, 'oominus^'Lat. Of. Horn. ZT. xii. 14, joiL 
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337; Aristoph. Ly%, 451 ; Xen. Anab, iii. 4. 4; 8ymf, ii. 13. Hence tropieallj 
Plat Emik, 194 D, 4fi^c \i991 TMf ipmriiw^t — ' to grapple with* L. and S. 

(€.) ^r ^Kff irr*. P. tr. '^rviv m «|»ii/ ' fug& effiisA in eoa ferrentnr ;' ran 
of an army in flight, being the usnal term to signify ' pursuit of a fl3ring army.' 
4rcA«(fi3ar«r — * received them into thiir ranke,* Arnold tr. ' raUM tkem^ i.«. 
the ChaoniansI is kweplaw natfi ^rcCrrwr — ' reducing to dietrees* 

ircv lvA.«r. A cirenmstanee Teiy annoying to Greek soldiers, who laid aside 
their shields and defensire armonr when they halted, T.K.A. For illustration 
of the fa/eU eee Xen. Anab, iii. 3. rovro vote ir — i. e. AweBer o^rSerfir, 

harassing heanly-armed troops by this sort of guerilla fighting. 

Chaftbr LXXXIL— "Araver. The Anapus flows into the Achelous on 
the right bank, a little below Metropolis. It is called in modem maps Alios 
[Cramer, ii 32]. 02ria8dr. Cf. ci. e. 

Cbaptes LXXXIII. — (a.) K^i^'aUv. The whole of the inner sea now 
known as the Sea of Lepanto, east of the promontories of Rhium and Antir* 
rhiom, was called originally the Crisssean Oulf, 6 KpiffeSos K6kwos, [See the 
Homeric Hi/mn to ApoUo, 431, Kpinis ii6Kwos kmtpmr,] And this continued 
to be its defiignation even down to the time of Strabo, who gives this specific 
name to this portion of the Corinthian gulf (riii. p. 335). But soon after the 
time of Thucydides, it went more generally by the name of the Gulf of Corinth. 
Xen. Hefl, vi. 1. 9, kSKitos KopufOiaK6s; Polyb. t. 3; LIt. zzTi. 26, sinus 
Corinthiaeus, xxriii. 7. 8, sinus Corinthius. Pliny (ir. 2) confines the name 
to the small gulf running up to Cirrha, now known ss the Gulf of Salona. It 
took its name from Crissa, which lay inland a little 8.W. of Delphi, at the 8. 
end of a projecting spur of Parnassus (its ruins may still be seen near the 
modem Tillage of Chryso). Cirrha was subsequently built at the head of the 
bay, at the mouth of the Pleistus, and rose into a town from being the port of 
Crissa. Between the two lay the famous Cirrhean or Crissean plain, bounded 
on the N. by Parnassus, on the £. by Cirphis, and on the W. by the mouh* 
tains of the Oxolian Locrians. The Homeric hymn quoted abore, gives the 
legendaTy history of the foundation of Crisa, which was ascribed to Apollo 
himself, and hence the city is called Kplffa (oBtii, Hom. II. ii. 520. In fact, 
in the earlier writers Crisa is identified with Delphi, the name afterwards given 
to the nanctnaTy of Pytha The town of Cirrha is famous for the two sacred 
wars carried on against it by the Amphictyons. (For the authorities, see Cramer, 
ii. 155 ; Smith, s.t.) h Idci wapaytpd^Bm — 'which ought to have 

heem at hand,* t.#. 'which was intended to co-operate with Cnemus, and to 
prerent,* &e. Cf. h. L t. a. ; Izzxiv. c. ; xcii. d. ; zcr. e. itm — * into 

the interior of the country* 1i ray nd^Biiffar. Observe change of 

number [rx^lH* 'P^ ▼^ ^ttatr6fiepor], i,e. the Corinthians, &c, implied in rh 
WQ^utAr. So TpoioM iXirrcs Bitwen^ 'Apyelmr arikes, JEsch. Ag, 58S. 
vfffl rkt m^rkt kp^^pw ^^' f^^X^'* ^ cf. Xen. Anab, vi. a. 9; M, iii 
45. 6, ix. 5. 7. 

(ft.) rp eitpwx^fpi^ ' The Peloponnesians had not yet made actual trial 
of Athenian maritime efficiency, at the point of ezeellence which it had now 
astfihed; themselTes rstaining the old naimprofed mathod of woiking ships 9L 
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sea, tliej had do practical idea of the degree to which it had been inperBeded 
by Athenian training. If we revert to the battle of Salamis, we find that 
marrowneu cf tfOM was at that time accoonted the best of all protections for a 
smaller fleet against a larger. But snch had been the complete change of 
filing, occasioned by the system of manoenyring introduced since that period 
in the Athenian navy, that amplitude of sea room is now not less eoToted hj 
Phormio than dreaded by his enemies.'-~Grote, yi. 263, 274. Cf. c Itttit. e. 
wapavKiopras l(« rev k6Kwov — * as they wero eoasiinff alon^ so a» to tUal 
if possible outside tke straU: See P. in I0& ^r^pc*— 'iep< 

waichinff* ffrparimr iK^rtpop. ' The triremes were fitted out 

more as transports for numerous soldiers than with any yiew to nayal oombat.* 
— Orote, p. 163. oifH diw •I6fi9voi^*not dreaming rf the prcbabiliiy 

rf the Athenians venturing* &c The &ir, which properly belongs to reA/MK^si, 
is attracted to the participle (Madyig, quoted by T.K.A.). 

(c.) vapk 7^r e^mv icoiAi(ofi4pt0P — 1.#. as the SchoL rightly explains 
it, ' while the Corinthians, j^e,, toere coasting along the JPeloponnesian shore,* &€• 
Jelf, § 710. a.: 'We sometimes find the genitiye absolute where we shoold 
expect the participle to agree with the subject of the yerb.' Cf. Thuc iiL 13. 
70; Herod, i. 178; Xen. Cgr, i, 4. 10, and a remarkable instance Luke zit. 
3a. Cf. also Matth. § 561. In this case, Madvig obserTes,the genitiTeabsolnta 
usually in Thucyd. precedes the principal sentence, and serres to giro mora 
prominence to the partidpial clause as a special circumstance. Like this ia 
i. 10. 4, itafitfifiKiros Utpu(X4ovs — 1iyy4\$ii avr^, for the simpler construction, 
Bio^c/Stjic^i n. irfy^^t which illustmt'es Madvig^s remark. See T. K.A. 
and chap. viii. e. dia/3aXX^yr«y, according to the general use of 

the present, which is also the participle imperfect, implies 'purposing to cross/ 
i.e. making the attempt without carr}'ing it out (Poppo). Cf. ri. 30. 
Xa\KUos, A look at the map will show that the Athenians had considerablj 
outstript the Lacedaemonians with a view to intercept them. From i. loS. e. 
we learn that the Athenians had taken Chalds after their victory at CEnophyta, 
when Tolmidas sailed round Peloponnesus. It was being then used by the 
Corinthians as a naval station, as well as Molycrium and SoUium. It was one 
of the five iEtolian towns mentioned by Homer (H, ii. 640), and lay at the foot 
of the mountain of the same name, whence it is also called ^oxa^ls* It waa 
a little to the east of the Evenus, now the Fidhari, and is probably represented 
by the modern Ourio-Kestro, the mottntain being called Varassova. Leake, 
N, Greece, i. no, ap. Smith, s.v. Zi^^|Pov, The Evenus rises in the 

highest summit of Mount (Eta, and runs into the sea about 120 stadia from 
the promontory of Antirrhium. In winter it becomes a very considerable 
river, receiving several mountain torrents, and fiowing with great rapidity, and * 
bearing along great stones in its course. Hence ' Even! rapide undie,' Ot. 
Met, iz. 104. In mythology it is famous for the death of the Centaur Nessus, 
who is said to have been killed here by Hercules for offering violence to D^anira 
as he carried her across the river. CoL Leake supposes its modem name to bo 
a corruption of the Romaic from H^is, and that it retains a vestige of tha 
ancient people the Ophleis in whose territory the river rose. (N, Greece, iL 
6%s ; Smith, 2>. Geog, 8.y.). Cf. Soph. Drach. 557. ohn ikmSow 

,Fv«r^f ^fopfii^d/ASPou Tha difficulty of oomplotely compnhandiag 
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deflcriptioii is well known. In the first place the Scholiast explains i^ptuffdfuifiH 
iXm$atf hj of 'A^hmZn ; but Haack, Poppo, Arnold, Goller, and indeed most 
modem commentators, adopt the opinion expressed by Gxote, that ' the natoxal 
atmctiire of the sentence, as well as the probabilities of fact, point to e/ 
IIiAevorr^iM as the nominative case to the rerb. This is howerer not 
all, for eren thoee who agree as to the persons denoted by (r^pfuffdfitvoi aro 
at rariance respecting the operation described by that word. The most 
common riew, based upon Arnold's note, is well given in Engelman's Oerman 
tr.: 'The Peloponnesians were sailing along the coast of Peloponnesus, 
out of the Corinthian Oulf, with the intention of crossing over to Acamania, 
as soon as they got past the town of Rbium. They had brought to during 
the night in the harbour of Patne, a circumstance which they had in rain 
endeavoured to conceal from the Athenians [omc fkoBov], When tlien they 
were attempting to cross from Patrso to the other side, Phormion, who had 
been on the watch for this moment, came rapidly down upon them from 
Chalds, met them in mid-passage, and forced them to come to action.' Orote 
objects that the Peloponnesians did not wish, and could not hope, to conceal 
from Phormio the spot where they put to for the night, and make him suppose 
they were west of Patra when they were really in the place, which is what 
Dr. Arnold supposes. He urges too that the battle was fought in mid'ckannel, 
and very Utile after daybreak, which is inconsistent with the supposition 
that they passed the night in the harbour of Patne. Accordingly he interprets 
^fe^ftuffdfitpet — * haviny taken up a simulated (or imptr/eet) night-station* 
I have great doubt whether this exact force can belong to M, but find 
that the explanation which I had myself attempted in a prcgected review 
of Arnold's first volume somewhat resembles this. ' It is impossible to sup- 
pose that there can have been time enough for the Peloponnesian fleet to have 
regularly entered the harbour of Patrse, as Arnold suggests, and also to have 
been in a position to fight a battle early next morning (M r^w c») half-way 
between the two coasts. The " dodge,*' if we may use the word, attempted by 
lilachaon was that so frequently practised by the "chase" in the pursuit of slavers 
and the like. As long as daylight lasted, he continued his course parallel to 
the enemy ; when night came on he tried to lay to without their seeing him 
[Iwh — <^am Athenienses], in the hopes that they would sail past him. When 
he thought Phormion far enough onward, he turned sharply at right angles to 
his former coarse, steering N. instead of W. But Phormion had been too 
much on the alert, and stopping while the enemy stopped, was down upon them 
in the first light of morning before they had time to escape. This too explains 
the reason why the Peloponnesians had not the same chance of keeping away 
frtmi their enemy as they had enjoyed all the previous day. They had 
come into disagreeable proximity during the night i^9^{99$m may oiigin- 
ally have meant "clam appellere ad littueH* because this was the only way 
in which the first mariners did " lie to." But as navigation improved, and shipa 
were brought to, as occasion required, at sea, the term would naturally be ro- 
tMncd. And it is ridiculous to suppose that the Peloponnesian adminJ, whoso 
olrject it was to reach tha Acamanian coast with all poasible speed, would 
iHiaoe hia way to the opposite shores thereby doubling the distance to ba 
timTWBed, and tha ohanea of intamiption fron FhonuML! l^wXYuEfa^dn^ 
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anythiDg which I have seen haa much modified the opinion here esprfwed. 
We may add that the words iwh r^s XakKU^t do not necessarily mean, aa 
some apparently snppose, that the Athenians had just left the harbovir of 
Ohalds that Toy morning ; kwh denotes the dindum fiom wAioA, aa M Us 
direction towards which, a movement takes place, cf. sup. 80, a. On the aoriat* 
as applicable to an action not carried into e£fect, see remarks in tha ^^)eiidiz 
on Soph. 4^'ax, 1 125-6 : , 

ME. Stmua 7^^ t69^ c^rvx'tf^ KT^lrrnvrd /m ; 
TET. KTclrarra; Sciy^r y clirar, ci col Qt tfoM^. 

The whole will then mean — * when their attempt to lay to in the night unknown to 
the enemy did not pass undetected.* Those who make t^opfuo^fupM refer to tha 
Athenians, might I suppose tr. ' when the fact that the Athenians had brought to 
during the night became perceptible,* but this is I think Toy questionabla. 
There is a v. L maig. Cam., i^p/uodfitroi, and probably it is to this reading 
that the Schol. refers when he supplies ol 'ABriPtuoi to tXaHor, But for the same 
reason this is not quite satisfSsctory ; •& KaMtm means 'I do not succeed 
in escaping detection when I make some attempt intended to be secret.' Thia 
might be said of the Athenian fleet, but the fiirtiTe efforts of the others to 
escape were eridently prominent in the writer^s mind. 9%ru 14* OL 

adi. 131. 

(d.) ffrpariiyot, C£ i. 46. b. wap9ffK9vd{err0~^* who eon^ 

tributed to the equipment <^ this fleet* K. i(^KA.#y. Cfliii. 78, 

and note. fi^ SiS^yrci 8i/iev\ovr. Cf. i. 49. c ' The Atheniana 

rowing through the interruls of the adrersaiy's line, and thus getting in their 
rear, turned rapidly and got the opportunity before the ship of the sdTersaxy 
could change its position, of striking it either in the stem, or in some weak 
part. The success of course depended on the extreme rapidity and precision of 
the movements of the Athenian vessel/ — Grote, vi. 267 ; see the rest of tha 
note. This manoBuvre could only be executed by ships that had the superioritj 
in speed and management. Compare the account of the battle of Arginusse, 
Xen. Hdt, i. 6, where the balance of naval skill is on the side of the Laoedfis- 
monians, and Xenophon, speaking of the Athenian ships, says ($ 3i)t e^f V 
MxOriffoif ttm fi^ 8i/«nrAovy MoTtr, x^^P^'^ 7^ IvXcor (where see Schneider^a 
valuable note). r^ K9wr^ wKoia — *ths small ert{ft* — i.s. the store 

vessels. Cf. vii. 40. e.; cf. Duk. ad iv. 116. b. P. itk fipax^ef* 

it' 0X/70V — * erigtto ex intervaUo* P. »a^o7i7r^^f ro*— i.e. the crvtos. 

Obs. the change of gender (leor^ (^rcff'ty). Cf. i. 1 10. d. 

Chaptxb LXXXIV. — (a.) nar^ fitnr vavr rtrajfiirot — 'formed m 
line qf battle a-head* as it is technically called. Cf. Xen. Hdl, i. 6, 29, 31, •{ 
lAfuoi Zina yoiMfly M fjuas rmr/fiirou Poppo cf. c zc. d. icarik ftioM M itdptn^ 
which confirms this translation. Of course nark fdcuf might also mean ono 
deep, T. ad xc. a. ^vrriyr is iklyoP'^* kept forcing them to oon^ 

tract their circle * iv xp¥ ^*^ wapawKierres — hwh /um^opas riiw 

Koupas r^s Axp* ^v x^**^' ytyvofiirov — SchoL; 'strietim,* Haas d Harod. 
▼L 1 1 ; Soph. 4f, 797. Ptocopius imitates the passage, ii. B. O. 7. GottlaW 
rr^i/rAfi «cl fii(9ct. Obaarra tha chan^ of aubtlMt. 
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(&.) if* IsvT^. The affiiir would then b«, as we saj, * tii his <nm hands/ 
to attack when he pleased. Cf. iii. ii ; ir. 29 ; rii. 11 ; Matth. | 5S6. 
0^9ipa xp^9»9 — note, DOt^i|<^; perhaps we may gtfe the same idiomatie 
Ibiee bjr sajiiig, ' no time/ as a sort of single tense^cf. oM^r or4ywv9i--'* tm- 
•onDOftAjr/ch. zciy. See what is said on the use of ei as a partieala inflnitans, 
L I. a. 5, h. 17. a.; and the remark of Hennann on Viger^ No. 309, ' ei arctis- 
■imi ooignngi earn Terbo debet, ita nt hoe rerbo coi\jttnctam, unam notionem 
eonstitnat, eigiismodi est, o&r oISo, nescio.' KnKKi^rmv, Kr8g. 

nggests Kixktn' tuf, but needlessly. Cf . the old English usage of k a n d 9o m $«"' 
« iandsome beating. 

(«.) car^fffi. Query, more riolently than usual? The prep, seems to 
imply this. See ad e. zzri. e. v^e^'^vivrs. Wass et JEsch* 

^.654: 

m»s yiip wp6s AXX^Aom"! Bp^Kuu «yoa2 

Aei^of /f . Wass quotes Horace, Sat, i t. 11 ; Eur. JZm.: 

i9 yitp fu^y arparw^pmn 

Kffiaamif w»p6s, 

K9K9vaT&9. Duk. quotes Scheffer de Mil, nav, iy. 7. These were called by 
the Romans ' hortatores et pausarii.' Mr. Orote has a good note on the pas- 
sage, Ti. 269, where he shows from the structure of the trireme how important 
the functions of these officers were, the Toice of the keleustes being the only 
thing that kept the 170 rowers to good time in their strokes. He refers to 
Arnold's note and Flaut Mere. if. a, 5, and Asm. iiL i. 15. CSf. Thue. TiL 
70; Orid, Met, iii. 61 S: 

' Qui requiemque modumque 
Voce dabat remis, animorum hortator.' 

He carried in his hand a hammer or truncheon to keep time with, called ' por* 
tisculus.' See Plsut u. s. and Rich's 2>ic^. 8. y. kvaf^ptip — 

' could not get their oars dear ef the water / Grote. ' Die Ruder bei unge- 
stumer See aufheben,* OottL ' Remos ad se xeduccre, et attollcre suspensos,* 
P. ' Referre,* K. ' Recover their oars, L. and S. Kv^tpvlirais. 

.We learn from L 143, a. the importance of this office, and the stress laid on the 
fact of baring Athenian steersmen. 9i4f$9ipor (see Poppo), 

means frequently 'spoilt* i. 29, c. and here is simply disabled — Le, for the 
time ; ftvAovt iwolna^ Diod. Sic xii. 48 ; so iwrciS^iir, L 50, h. 1. 90, e. 91, b. ; 
yiu 41, riii. 34, cf. note ad i. 19, a. ndrpas. Pittr», one of the 

twelve Achaean cities (Herod, i 145), lies on the Corinthian gulf on one of the 
spurs of Mount Panachaicus. Patreus the Achean was its eponymus hero. 
After the Macedonian wars it was one of the four cities that xeyiyed the federal 
league. After the battle of Actium, Augustus planted a considerable oolooy 
there, placing the neighbouring towns under its dominion. Plausanias, who 
yisited it, giyes a long description of its buildings and statues. It retains ita 
Bama in the modem PlOraa. A^/4i|r* I^me^ alio one of the 
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twelre Achaean cities (y. Herod, u. b.\ is said to hate derired its name from 
beiog the most westerly of them all {iwh ivffn&p). Its andent name, Sieetading 
to Strabo, was Stratus. It was one of the four cities which rerirfd the 
Aehsan League. Pompey colonised it with a number of Cilician pintea, and 
Augustus plsced it under the authority of Patrss. Its remains are to ba aeeo 
near the modem town of KarsTostasi (Leake, Morea, ii. 160). 
it k\K^9 rp4w9^$€n K. explains by '«# fnettre tn dffensi* and ef. Hoo. IL 
XV, 564 ; Herod, is. 70 ; Thuc. iii. 108, a. He says Jkxjc^ is not used by other 
Attic writers in this sense of resistance. It is, in fact, vuforoui fghtwg ; mad 
so, to betake themselves to vigorous fighting, in such cireumstanccs» means. Is 
make resolute drfenee, 

(<f.) kveXiikevi^^tookfrwrnere, and transferred to thmr OMm skips.* 
wmvp kpa$4pr*s, Cf. Scheff. de Mil, nav, iv. 1; Hmds, Herod. Tiii. lar; 
Procop. B. G, ir. la, OottL KvW^riir. Cyllene was the sea- 

port of Elis, from which it was distant about 120 stadia, and is mentioned in 
Tery early times in connexion with the legendary histoiy of the Peloponaeae. 
The Corcyrseans burnt it because it had supplied ships to the Corinthiana 
(Thuc. i. 30). It was the principal port on this part of the Peloponneana 
(Thuc Ti. S9 ; Diod. xix. 66, S7 ; Polyb. t. 3 ; Lir. xxviL 31). Leake assigiia 
its position to the modem Glarentsa, but there appears reason to doubt tlie 
identity (Smith, s. t.). aMccitfcr rifcs. C£ L 61, e. ; for the isdL 

see Ixxx. e. Leucas was the rendesrous for the fleet. 

• 

Chaptbb LXXXV. — (a.) ^vfifioiKovs, Apparently here mentioned for 
the first time in the Peloponnesian war. Ten were sent to Agis after hia 
failure at Argos (v. 63). Astyochus was accompanied by eleren (riii. 39). 
Grote tL 172, ' O)mmis8ioner8, to assist by their adrice and exertions.' 
P. compares Hermann, Gr, Ant, § 45, 4 ; Thuc It. 79, t. 63 ; and Sehweigh. 
ad App. iii. p. 305, for a similar custom among the Romans. 
TifioKpdriiP — for his fate, see xoii. b. KaraffKevd(eff$mt» Cf. 

Ixxriii. c; it, 75 ; and Poppo*s note. tw' iklymp^'hy an in- ' 

ferior number of ships.' So couTersely, irKfjBos is used for superiority in num- 
bers. Cf. i. 106, 2, 125. wp&roy-^i.e, in this war. SchoL 
wapiKoyos. Cf. ad i. 78, a. and ii. 61, c; 66, a.; 91, c ; Tii. 28 ; tr. lAs 
unreasonableness ; the contradiction to all rational calculation was great, 

{b.) krriri$4pT9f. Cf. iii. 56. c. on its use with a genitire. P. Eurip. 
Iph, Taur, 358, riip ip$di* ASXiy kmOtUra rrje ixeZ in veXX#». 

For the fact, see i. 142, g. S<' i\tyov. Cf. i. 77, f.; 124, b. 

(c) ica^ iifidpap kel, Ct lY, 66, a. ktl Kork trot licaoror. Soph. PhiL 
780, with Wundei's note. ry ffo^l^om— Nidas. 

(d,) Topr^pios. Gortyn (afterwards more usually called Qortyna, and not 
to be confounded with Gortys in Arcadia) was, next to Cnossus, the most im- 
portant city in Crete. It was anciently called Larissa, and was therefore in all 
probability a Pelasgic town. [Cf. Cramer, iii. 384. We find also a Gortynia 
in Macedonia, Thuc ii. 100, probably also Pelasgic] In early times it was 
leagued with Cnossus, and the two cities together held the rest of Crete 
in subjection. Afterwards, dissensions baring arisen between them, they were 
•ngaged in continual hostilities. [Strabo, x« 478, who reckons the eiraat 
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of the citj at fifty stadia.] It ttood on the rirer Lethsns, about nine miles 
fiom the sea, where it had two harbonn, Lebena and Metallum. Mr. Pashlej 
fixes its site at the modem Ilagias Db^ka, where the ten saints of Gortjna are 
2iaid to hare snifiered martyrdom in the persecution of Becins. See Pashley's 
Crete, L 195. v^^lcres. Cf. ad c. 29. a. and iii. 70, d., where for 

the diflference between ' proxenos ' and ' epiproxenns/ see Arnold's note. 
K¥9mpl»w, One of the most ancient and important cities of Crete. It pro* 
bably existed Teiy long before the time of Polycrates, and was only enlairged 
and adorned by the Samian colonists, and not founded, as Herodotus supposed* 
iii. 44, 59. A considerable portion of its citixens were .^ginetan colonists 
(Olymp. IxT. 1) ; hence their especial hatred for Athens. See Miillei's JEgtM^ 
tiea, p. 113. It was 1000 stadia, according to the Schol., or 800 according to 
Strsbo (x. p. 479) from Oortyna, lying on the sea looking towards Laoonia. 
Hr. Pashley identifies it with the modem EbaniA (L 15). The quince was 
indigenous to this dbtrict-, and took its name from it-. [Plin. xt. 1 1 ; ct 
Smith, Geoff, IHct. s. t.; HiilL Dor, i. p. 3a] TloKix^lran, The 

territory of Polichne bordered on Cydonia. The site of the town has not been 
aseeztained (Smith, in t.; Herod. TiL 170). ^wh kviikmv. The 

causal use of the preposition, see Jelf, | 639, i. a, b. kgXmm is used for any- 
thing that stops navigation, either ad? erse winds, or the absence of wind ; but» 
as Poppo observes, it is more likely that the former meaning is the correct one, 
as ressels t>ropelled by oars would not be detained by a calm (viii. 99). Engel- 
man in his translation remarks on imb dirXe(at, * Wenn die Priiposition iicht ist, 
kann ftvAoia nur die in der Uebersetzung ausgedriickte Bedeutung, WindsHlU 
haben ;' but see JEsch. Aff, tSS, where the context shows that foul winds are 
meant, vmool kwh Ifr^vfiopos /mKovcoi ; so Eurip. Ipk. A, 88; Herod, ii. 119. 
There is no reason therefore to beliere with Erug. that ^ AW^r is a gloss ; 
the better plan is with some inferior MSS. to strike out the second M, and 
thus make kwkoims a sort of epexegesis to i^ Mymif, 

Ciupnai LXXXVI. — (a.) va^c^icffva^/i/rei ttt iitX rav/iax^ar. Not 
as before, e. 78, 8, erparmruc^tpow weptffKtvufffiiroi, Udw^pfiow rhw 

'Ax«7't^i^* [To distinguish it from Panormus in Sicily (vi. %\ and Panormns 
in Milesia (viii. 24).] It lay fifteen stadia to the east of the promontory of 
Rhium. The bay is now called Tekieh, from a tekieh or tomb [Hmi] of a 
Turkish saint which formerly stood upon it (Smith, s. t.). vmpdirktvffe 

8i Kml i ^epfilmr — * coasted along fh>m Naupactus * (t.e. of course in a oon- 
trazy direction to the Lacedaemonians) to Molycrium, so as to get outside the 
strait into broad water. 

(6.) *Pf er. The towns on both sides of the strait bore this name. To dis- 
tinguish them, the south town was called fi 'Axobt^r (now the castle of the 
SXorea) ; the north town *P(ev rh UekifpuAif or *Apr(pptm (now the castle of 
Bumili). These two promontories formed the entrance to the Omnthian gnlfL 
The distanes between them is rariously stated. Thnqrd. makes it seren stadia 
(iL 86) ; Strabok fire (pp. 335, 6) ; Pliny about a Boman mile (if. 6). fint both 
Dodwell and Leake make it a mile and a half (Smith, Diet. a. t. Aehaia; 
Bodwell, p. 171 ; Leake's itforea, ii. 148). v^e^s ^f^ei|#4««* 

Gtadi«i34,d. P. s ?8eiMHM. iyvutfVM^Mvs. P, 
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(c.) irpht iiL^ipmw--^* in favour qfthe Laeedmnumiami* wpht or v-fv-Ti ij,! 
acc<»ding to Dr. Donaldson, only a lengthened form of vupd, containing in* 
itself the notion of onward — advenut; ol wp6f lOfTftbt^a matre vemu ms 
coffnaH — ' motion towards that which is before the lubject' — N. Orai. p. 30m. 
Prom this he deduces the Tarious usages of 9p6s, though without special men* 
tion of the present one. Jelf appears to classify this usage among those which 
denote ' properties belonging to the subject from which the action is supposed 
to arise,* § 638. Matthiae, | 590, a. places it after the ease of neuters, re* 
presented as produced by something — fitow fiuitm wp6s di^p^mr. In other 
cases also, as cImu wp6s riMt, 9tare ab aliquo, cf. Herod, i. 114. It is, I think, 
most simple to explain the usage from such a phrase as 4 9§6t irp^ ifuir icrv^ 
if, 9a ; that which stands by our side, and acts from that position, being sup- 
posed to make in our favour. 

{d,) r^w rav^aX^ar voi^^'ai. Obseire the difference between the aetiTo 
and middle Toices : ' Actirum de dudbus ponitur, qui auctores sunt ut pugna 
fiat' Cf. IT. 91, T. 59, 80. P. Compare the phrases Wfier $wm and Bda^tu^ 
rp9mui09 0T^<rai and vrlivaffiku (t. ad c 79, f.). kit^ rmm 

*A$fiwmlmw, Cf. ad L no b. 

Cbapivb LXXXVII.— (a.) ipm» See note on i. 75. a., and the article 
feferred to in the CloMiical Museum, and tt,*if,aiii seeme* ^^X^ 

9itcaiap K.T.X. — * does not afford (or bring with if) any just ground qf i^ferenea, 
that it should alarm you* i,e, gives you no reason for drawing sudi a oonelusioa 
as would alarm yotL riKfiapouf, Kriig. calls the object-accusatiye, and rh 4k^*- 
fifiouif thA resultatire accusatiTe. His interpretation does not differ from the 
aboTe. Ilei8ke*8 notion that rh iK^Prjoai is the immediate object, and liira(ar 
TcfCfi. the predicative accusative, though mentioned by the editors, is not, I 
think, to be approved. He would tr. ' has not the fact of its having alarmed 
you as a just ground of inference! Jelf, § 670, remarks that the article would 
naturally be attached to the substantive infinitive, when especial emphasis wan 
to be laid upon the notion which it expresses, and as this infinitive always 
stands to the preceding verb in the relation of the accusative, this article 
is always the neuter, r6. On tx^t foTirap4x*t, cf. ii. 41, kywdieni^ir Ixci, i. 9, 
i. 47. b., iv. 126. is pav/iaxtaif /laKkow, Cf. Tac Hist, iL 40, 

' Non ut ad pugnam, sed ut ad bollandum profecti,* Popp. 
I0'^i}\cv — * tripped us up (or laid us by the heels)* i,e, was the cause of our 
&ilure. 

(6.) riff yp^fiiit rh fi^ nari^ Kpdrot ptKn$4w, There is ixmsiderable 
variety of opinion about this passage. Am. tr. ' nor ought our spirits, whiek^ 
90 far from having been fairly beaten, have that within than which still bids d^ 
Jiattce to the enemy, to lose their edge from the result rf chanced This is right in 
the main, but yr^iai is not 9viibs or spirit (an usage of which I find no example), 
it should rather be * will! in the sense of a resolved purpose, et i. 31. Such ie 
its frequent force in the P. PI ; see e,g, yr^itip mro/Jair irtp ebOwmp, t. 295, 
The whole then will mean, that part qfour resolution which has not been vat%^ 
fished in an overmastering way, but still retains within a d^nce for the foa^ 
should not be cowed by what is the result qf nothing but accident (or, by the rumti 
qfmere accident at any rate), for such is the effect of 71, and the phrase differs 
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rnudi from the SchoL explanation, rf kwofid^p ^vft^p^ quoted by moat of tha 
.aditora. We hare r^s yi^fifis rh /tii K,r^ inatead of 4 m4 lun^ Kpdm rimi- 
$9tffa Tn^v becanae the orator would not be ao nnreaaonable aa to aacribe no 
moral effect to defeat ; he inainnatea that while anj part of the old haroio 
rpaolye ia atill left, it ought to hold out againat the caprice of fortune. 
Ixey rivk irTi\07lar Ithink expreaaea the atate of one who ia not entirely 
ailenced by hia adreraary, but haa atill a word to gire him in reply. Cf. i 31. 
d. and t. 76, y^pofidwns woXXiis hfrikoytas, and yiii. 53, voXA^r irrtkoyinf col 
cxrrKmrtUv, where the word plainly impliea a Tiolent diapute between two 
partiea. It ia poeaible that Popp.*a meaning, ' Reehtfertiffungtgrunde,* counter^ 
pleot or argument in excwe^ jwitificatUm^ may be correct KrQg.*a interpreta- 
tion wonld differ from the above in making r^ ^^ wuafiikv dft ywAfins the 
accnsatire coming after iLfi$\^9a$M^ and following the analogy of dififiK6ittff$ag 
r^y 7rwfii|y, and aimilar phrasefi. In thia caae the ^A^Ar, whidi ia the anbject 
of iiifix^iftvdai, ia again mippliod without change before ro^tfiai. 
^yd/x*^^*(* ^0 i* ^H* i4o» andir. 18. e. r»ht air»ht iamade 

by Am. the predicate, the brave ikottid alwayi be the brave, the same pereone, 
and we may quote in confirmation b eAr69 tifu rp yr ^y , ill 38, and t. 75, aa 
well aa (Ed, T^r. 557, mMt ^Ifu r^ /BovXc^/iari. But it ia alao poaaibla to 
make r^bs eArcbt the aubject, *tia right to hold <A& tkom who romam unchanged 
impurpoee are brave men rightly so called (or aa KrOg. haa it gebUhrendenoeioe 
i. «. «« M eeemig they ehmld), and not to think thai they can while stiU retaining 
courage (or claiming to be brave men) by putting forward inexperience at an 
excuse with any show cf reason show the white feather ia any respect. The 
adrerba ebcirms and bpB&f aeem to be contraated, and are oaed in a aomewhat 
peculiar manner. Cf. note upon ^t\tms ob voXe/drnf, iii. 65. The metaphor 
eontained in wfofiaKkofidrovs ia ' ahielding themaelvea behind inezperienoa 
aa a pretext.* 

(c.) fir ^1 fill r here aeema to be <iU faculty cf reeoBeetion. ErQg. quotea 
^fu4io^ byMs cTmu, Xen. Anab, iii. 1. 39. &rcv eb^vx^nt. This 

ia a aort of fallacy not uncommon in practice, though not noticed in the rheto- 
rical tieatiaea, where the apeaker covertly impliea the incompatibility of two 
qualitiea, and arguea from tJie preaenoe of one the abaence of the other. 8ea 
for illuatration Macaulay*a remarka upon Montagu and Harley, Bist, roL it. 
invk^ooet — * frightens out,* Ct rh kvwripbr IfcvX^vi, it 38, and Ariatotle'a 
incpobn r^ irtfynlsM, wpht fihp rh ifiireip^repor «,tA. — *against 

their superiority in practice, place your superiority in oourage,* 
rvx**''* ^i'^ IM> expreaaed participle. CI i. 3a. b. 

(d,) 99piyiyrermi^Uhere restUts as a balance in your favour * i,e, after 
the calculationa juat recommended, aa the rerb ia uaed ii. 39. The meaning 
ariaea from the force of wtpi, ' over and above* L a. b. See a aomewhat remark- 
able oombinadoa of the prep, with «M ▼!• 55i uekkf rf mpUm^ and agidn Tiii. 
46, 4k wtpc^rrof, «r-abundantL vX^tet— ' superior numbers' CI 

aapra L 106. b. 1%$, and infVa 89. a. rk wekkd, adrerbially, aa 

L 13. a. 80 Napoleon aaid, Providenee generally fafonra the ationg 
battaliona. ubrk rmvrm K,r,k.^* the fact that thess very mishaps 

have brfaOen us will teach us better for the future,* In aeooKdanei^ aa Am. 
aaya, with tha paoforb wH^wm ttw H^mn , 
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particular department (or duty)' X^P^^' ^ ^^^ pointed out in a note 

upon <£seh. Agam, 11 (Terminalia ii.) that this is the technical militaiy void 
for ' etation,* Of. it. 116. e. L iS, iii. Z2, Tii. 49, viii. 71 ; Xen« .^ffMift. iT. 8. 15. ' 
4r • . . /9ovAi|9p. On ijfy, as distinguished from el, see note i. laa ei^ and on 
OB^ to be rendered by an emphasis on the anzilisxy Terb, see i. 15. K 
Tifiiaerrai, We have the regular passiTe form, rtf u i O iaerr mi f iL 80^ bat qn 
these middle for passive forms, see L 68. e. Si. b. The instrumental dattva ia 
this ease makes it more difficult to give the middle sense—* ekaU wm ke ma mt 
far themedvee by meame qf the rewarded &e. 

Chaptbb LXXXVIIL— (a.) r^ wK%9es. Gi, supra, 87. d. 
Ivri^rdt^cyoi. Haack rightlj remarks that this is equivalent to aenk ^eard^ 
attt yrfrifieroi, sup. 17. a, * forming iniogroupe among tkeme e lvee' 
ir r^ wap4vTt. There is doubtless, as Kr^. notices, a sort of rsferenea to 
npifreper — * under the exietmg oireumetanoee,* l^K^ye, Note the im* 

perfect of continuous action — ke kept telling them (or, it wae hie wont to teU Ueiis). 
Krug. says its may be simply attached to IXctc, and the words vfemefeamtAmfe 
TJit yr^fua considered as a 81& ftJaew, But it is in reality attached to both » 
verbs, for the plain reason that vpowapeant^aCt is a sort of epezegesis to IXcys. 
It was by what he said to them that he prepared them to adopt thenotioo. IV. 
preposeeeeed their mmde with a notion, a^roif . . ••^rois, Tha 

repetition is awkward, but the first a^otr is the dative, as in the common usage, - 
Quid mihi Celeue agit-^^for them,* t.«. which theg might meet with. See remarks 
onlz23ix.c 

{b,) tx^^^ • • • ^vox<^^<t'^* One of the cases where a neuter veib passes 
into an active one^ because it expresses some action commonly described by an 
active verb; as it has an active sense it takes an active construction. 80 
ht*l9Kfi6irt9S ro6rovt, iii. 34, and iv. 18, ^(artxc&pci r^ ttpviiUra — wae for backing 
out of what he had eaid. Of. in Latin ' egredi urbem,* and similar phrases. 
Popp. refers to Pflugk ad £ur. Bee, 811. See Jelf^ § 548. ob. The word 
6x^os is used with somewhat of contempt. Kemark the absence of the article 
with ^Mriratoi and UOiowovrnaimv, conveying as it does the reason of the foct ■ 
implied in the verb. bitSfiriiair , , , rev $apa9ir. This is not, I 

think, as Dale and some others have understood it, to put them in mind qf tha 
confidence theg onceftlt^ but it is simply, as Krug. has it, an exhortation to com- 
fidence, as iv. 17. b., Mfuffianf rov nak&t ^u\e6aaff9€u. So too [fuftriiaKtaBeu 
is by no means always reoordari^ but sometimes merely mentionem faeere^ 
i. 10, iXXmr f»ey4$o»s Wpc obn ifuHioBrit i* 37* ii. 45* b. iii. 90. It is, however. 
easy to see how one idea runs into the other. 

Chaptib LXXXIX.— (o.) t^ vkiiBot, Of. Izzxvii. d. That the inter- 
pretation there given is ooxreet seems dear from the fact, that the oontraiy 
notion is here expressed by oba hvh rev taov — ' not on an equal eoale,* This, 
at least, I believe to be the meaning of the words, from such phrases as /d^ kwh 
hrrndXau wupantwit, L 91 ; and hith rev taov, i, 77, 99, 136, 143, where see 
note ; iii. 10, xi, kah rev tree ^^XoSptci, and many othen, as hwb vAr bftoUm^ 
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Tiii 9^ Krag., howerer, mdines to the interpretation, 'foiik inferior means 
for preparation * 

(b.) $w9ira f /idkiar: v.rA. I shonld be inclined to tr. tbie contro- 
Teited pasnge — ' and then with regard to tks point upon wkiek they prineipaUg 
jllae$ their riianoe in coming forward to the combat , as though it were a peculiar 
prerogative of theirs to be brave men^ they fed eonfidentfor no other reason than 
on account ^ their general success, which they owe to their experience in land 
service^ and they fancy U will do the same for them at sea,' Tbe relatiTe f bae 
for ita antecedent either revro simply (Am., Krug.), or we may assign it to the 
dase of easee mentioned by Madrig, Gr, Gr.: * A preceding relatiTC sentence, 
with a relatire in tbe nenter, occasionally assigns merely the action, opinion, or 
utterance, upon occasion of which something is remarked in the principal sen- 
tence, and signifies with regard to* In this case, the clause in apposition is 
in wpooJiMT cImu. Tbe rerbs elbntu and Bdpeovair are, despite what Am. says, 
simply connected by tbe conjunction. As for the sulject of woi^iaetr, it seems 
to me in tmu to dispute whether it be riiv ifontplar k.t.X. or the rd hi^puor 
implied in the tovto, which is antecedent to f, for both are possible, and neither 
can be disproved. The last, as nearer, looks more probable. rb 9h 

. . . 9ept4arat--'but this in aU justice,* i.s, t6 o^^—tbat is to say, the suo- 
cess, rb KenofBwr, implied in KmropBovrres—'will, as things are, turn out (come 
round) to be ours* This appears simple and unobjectionable. But other editors, 
as 60IL and Am., refer rb bh to vwreborrts wpoa4pxsrrai, and make it the 
confidence of mctory utpi4arm—will be as balance in our favour, Cf. vt^- 
ylyrmu, supra, eh. 87 d. Their principal argument is, that we hare in rov 
Zutolow, and not in roS clK^of . But to say, that the expectation of what is pro- 
bable is a 'just expectation,' is surely natural in all languages. Gf. Ixxrii. a. 
bauJar vV rditfuipatr, Popp., on i. 5 1 . b. has collected a great number of similar 
adrerbial phrases— ^« rev ^ortpov, in rov bfioiov, &c. cYirc^ — * \f we 

grant for the saks i^ argument* 4r inelv^^^* in that other case;' 

i.e, by land. • rf bk ff.rA. — * but in what we either of us possess 

superior experience, therein we possess superior courage,* If rl be read before 
4ftantpir9poi^ it may either be a mere qualification, at aU, or it may mean mors 
experience in any matter, whatever it be. 

(c) bib riir af9r4pav b6^ap^*for their own glorias sake* i.s. upon 
purely selfish principles, without regard to the interest of the allies—' 9iik bio 
ralet crcca, ut It. loa, t. 53/ Popp. See Jelf, § 627. obn ir irore 

iwixelpi^anv n.rJK, — is. if not subjected to some compulsion of the kind. 
wapk 9o\b, CC L 29 e. wior6r€por — * one for which there is 

more ground* obn ir ^yovrrat—hj hyperbaton for irr^wrm 4tr 

b9$lorms$ai. The usage is to be expUuned upon the same principle as the 
double ir. When anything contingent is to be stated, the Greeks prepare the 
hearer for it at once by bringing forward, eren out of its pbioe, or at the risk of 
repetition, the particle uskI to denote sudi contingency. See e.g. infra xclir. a. 
An. compares the German practice of placing the auxiliary Terb at the oons- 
menooment, and reserriug the principal Terb for the doee of the sentence. 
rev wapk vXb. These words might certainly stand for a noun, like rb 
wmpmbrutut iiu 4. b. ; r^ «y' ikriba, ir, 61. Most editors, howerer, supply 
ttain this ]prscMsigwporwuatK49mit^*wort^qf the 9sry 
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which you have gained;' ftnd this Beemn oonfinned bj i. 19, ^rlkii^air wmpk «bX4, 
and ii<rariB4rm vop^ v«\^ just abore, to which the article may refer. On vmpk 
Be« i. 119 c ; 41 c 

(d,) hprlitaKou * Dubitatur utnun hsee vox hie signifieeti jMf«i vinbm 
an adversarioe pugnam committenUe* Popp. But eays Knig. hrritnCKm 
jie9n signifies enemies, in Thoc. ; and snrely this is tme. The eoUooatioii 
shows the woxd to be contrasted with iic voKXf ^woi^t^rdpttw, and therefore to 
mean/atr/y matched in point t^reeouroee; tr. ' now it is whenfaidy matched m 
externals that men in the generality qf cases (as the Lacedaemonians now) yo forth 
against the foe^ retying mare nm might than policy ; but those who on vary «»• 
fi[U(U terms, yet entirely 0/ their own free will, do the same thing, these I oay, 
dare to meet the foe, because the assurance in their own minds is something very 
powerful indeed {ue, they muet have some verypoweffid assurance in their awn 
minds) to give them courage to meet the foe* In most of the cases where 70a 
find men in battle trusting to strength and courage, rather than calculation, 
thej are at least upon equal terms with the foe ; where, therefore, you find 
them doing the same thing upon Tery unequal terms, you may be sure they 
are supported by a superabundance of rigour and resolution. This is one of 
those passages which is easily slurred over, but proves difficult upon exami- 
nation. The above is, I think, the right interpretation. Of course after ol T 
we must supply iirtpxit**^'^^ vlavroi — the word recurs, t. 14. 

Dionysius reckons it among the yXarrr^^ of Thuc Krug. remarks that it is 
not found elsewhere in Gr. prose, but in Arist Nub, 949. rf obu 

clff^ri — * (hat which is contrary to all reasonable expectation,* * improbabilityj 
We may tr. ' ard more afraid of us owing to the very unreasonableness qf our 
conduct, than \f we had met them with the proportionate preparation (or eoM" 
mensurate preparations) calculated according to reason. The article r^ is nsed 
because the writer means the sort qf preparation commonly found in such cases. 
This is, I think, a fair answer to Krug.'s objection founded on the need of 
its absence, lie himself tr. our calcttUMe force, the force which they can 
calculate, but surely of Kara >Ayor thus used ' desiderantur ezempla.' Fur tho 
sentiment, cf. vi. 34. 

(e.) iroXX^ d^ Ka\ — * and further again * ffSiy, as frequently, 

*ere now,* cf. 77, c; and with Krug. woXXh l^hi arfwr6w99a iih r^roia^npr 
apimyiir hwAkrrOf Plat. Sep. p. 469. Iirc<rcy. Haase, according to a style 
of criticism more popular formerly than at present, altered this word to IvraM^ir, 
because he did not find the verb wiwrm so used in Thucyd. But we have rJ^ 
/uydKifv Hrofiuf r^s w6\€tt vcirr«Kviar, vii. 77 ; and there is no reason in the 
nature of things, so far as I can see, why a similar metaphor should be in- 
applicable here. Indeed, as Kriig. remarks, the connexion of the ^nh with 
firraurtr would form a greater difficulty. The aigument is implied rather thsA 
expressed, and somewhat resembles that noticed above, Ixxxvii. c. ' Though the 
Peloponnesian force is greatly superior, we may still hope to defeat it, for 
'greatly superior forces have frequently succumbed to inferior ones from in- 
experience or want of spirit. These qualities don't attach to us, but we can*t 
presume so much for them.* ixitr tlrmu This phrase, it is well ^ 

known, expresses a sort of reservation upon the simple Uitr^* willingly if I 
can help it.* 1 agree with Am. in thinking it a relio of that early stage of 

sa 
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langnAge^ when expletiTa cUiiflM were aa common m they now are in the con- 
Tersadon of the mlgar. These garnish their disconrse with many snch 
unnecessaiy words and phrases, ^fm 6e, to be 9ure, and the like^ without mnch care 
for their grammatical coherence. The fflycu here resembles the former of the 
abore ezpIetiTes in meaning, the latter in absence of constmction. Jelf, § 667, 
eocplains Uitv ^htu^Uinf oMta^f 'according to his real nature/ i.e. reaUy, 
Kadrig, 1 151, says, * The infinitive cImu stands in a restrictiTe sense with the 
a4jectiTe Ui^in negative sentences^to be witting, i,e,ai least mUingly; rarely 
in affirmative sentences, tmd that willingly' This I consider nearer the truth. 
Boet's explanation, } 185, 5, don not materially differ; he classes it with such 
cases as the parenthetical ^s chrtiy, ^s ifttH 9okw ; remarking that such in- 
finitiTee are usually preceded by ^t or Sror, but that they may be omitted. 
See also i. ai. b. and Herm. Opiue, i. aiy. 

(/.) ifAfiekiiP. The impact with the l/iiSoAor, i«. the roetrum or beak of 
the ship (yii. 34, 36). Krug. quotes JEsch. Persa, 407, ^ftfioKcSs x''^Jfoar6ftoit 
vuUirrmu 9p69o^i¥, Bekker reads 9p6o^ip, perbapa rightly, sayi 

£rug. Cf. It. 19. d. It has been already remarked how hopeless is the con- 
fusion of these prepositions in MSS. in wkKov — 'from a dutanoe! 
&.#. the space necessary to give impetus to the charge (ir. 34. a. ; 100. b.). 
49 94ewrt — * when in need,* * whm in a poiUion thai rehired it' I do not 
think that it is, as Popp. states, exactly equivalent to Mvrws, 80 in the 
passage quoted by Krug. from Dem. iv. io—^o6tup oUeA ir^ere iw S^yri 
uiKXffn^ — ' on an occasion rehiring it' 9t4KirKoi. See i. 49, b. 
hra^rpe^al — * wheeling back again' i, e, when the enemy's line had been broken 
by the MiarKavs. If the line was but a short distance fh>m the shore, like the 
French fleet at Aboukir, this would be impossible for want of room in which to 
turn after passing through the hostile ships. I do not think Am. is right in 
confounding hpuarpo^ with the hifdtcpov^n, which was backing water after 
having struck an enemy with the IfijBoXoy, in order to repeat the blow. This 
would be possible if the enemy were ever so near the shore, because the attack- 
ing ship would have the same space to back in, as it had to advance, rifp 
wpero(ar — * the provision,' tr. ' / will tnake the necessary provision^ 
Ka$lffraff$ni^* constitute itseffa regular land fight' 

(g.) wapk rais vavffl — 'contrary to the sense and the grammar,' Eriig. ' 
It is, however, retained by Popp. The objection is, I suppose, that wofk 
* cum dativo' denotes rest near a person, or personified object. See Madvig, 
I 75, a, who however only says usually with persons. Jelf, § 646, e. remariu 
that this constructio pregnans, i.e. of motion terminating in rest, is rare with 
9UfiL and the dative, but quotes Xen. Anab. ii. 5, %j, Uvat «c^ Ttffvnp4pmt, to 
go and stay with Tissaphemes, If vmph stands here I would tr. * go and wait 
quietly by your ships.' After rait in five good MSS. re is found : it is explic- 
able upon the principles expounded, i. 9, a. ie. vaph rwol fiitwrts is a sort of 
cumulative danse, repeating the idea contained in elhwem, Popp. tr. ' ordinem 

*. ssrvantes et e^ud navem remanentes,' vapayyeKkSfieva, Is there 

act a special force in tht present participle—' ths words <ifeowmand astheyaro 
given' J ^|^»f» like L 70, i^ims hrawi^ai, and iii. 81, rh iiorKiicTm i^^f 

\ d eno ti ng quicknesa, or sharpness of apprehension. 9f bxlyotf^ equivalent 

^ to ^ Ik w4Mm, supra (t\ and the mmm phrase, iil ai, when it la, a< a short 
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interval, cf. Tii. 36, 71. if^pfi^i^Mtts, The word, m An. showi, ii 

properly emplojed <mP a bhekade, at iii. 33, yi. 48, &e., but this it ia aaid impliea 
the close obserration of the blockading aquadron. Fhormioo might vail detcriba 
the watch he had been keeping over the Peloponneaian fleet in theae tenna, and 
therefore the zegnlar meaning of l^^nyoris is applicable here. I do not think 
Kriig. 18 right in rendering with Heibnann, *Aidau/,' th amtt ; or 'iltr SUmdoft 
der Feinde,* the pat from which the enem^ is ebeenring «#. In fiieti aa An. 
says, the word may apply to both parties — * watehii^ each other a* we mre al a 
ehort distance* S It re. 80 Bekker and the other editora, from a 

coigecture of Stephens. The MSS. had &ar9f tat which some give fc re, but 
inappropriately here. ^vfifipei it, 'As ir. 16, 3 ; with an imper- 

sonal dat. i. 123, a. ^f S^or rots tnhf (ufi^pci, which is nnnsuaL Cf. alao Xaa. 
Hell, vi. 2, 19, 8«-c^ ^Ktara els iidxnp ^vft^ipeu The nei whidi soma good 1IS8. 
insert before ^v/a/^ipei is unendurable.' — ^Kriig. 

(h,) 6 &7<&K~* the struggle,* containing within itself the idea of the iaana of 
the straggle, tr. 'great is that for whieh you have now to fight, is. eOker the 
breaking up qf ail the hopes iMch the Peloponnesians found upon their JUei^ or 
the bringing more home to the Athenians their foare respecting the eeeu* 
rhp ^6fio¥, because it refers to what would then be a definite source of peril 
and apprehension. ml, either ' again,* with reference to what haa 

been said, § b. Popp. ; or* on the other hastd,* is. ' though you hate a g reat 
straggle before yon' (Krng.). 6fiotat — * ejual to what tkey were 

before,* Cf. i. 35, 0^ bfu^ 4 bXXorplmais^ and ii. 80^ iii. 40, e. 
49i\ovffii^ — literally, do not choose to be, tr, * are not readilg;* there iaa 
similar Homeric usage — jdiu^w o&r IBiKtCKor irdmrtotf, H, zxL 366, and aome- 
what similarly— T^ 94yipa oU4v / l^^^^ ^OdoKsuf^ Plat Phmi, 230 D. Cf. the 
more common analogous use of ^^«. 

Chapter XC« — (a,) vapcKcXc^cr o— •* eohortatus set,* Css. Cf. Xen. Anab, 
ir, 2, II. iw\ r§ffffdpmt^ — '/our abreast* Of course^ if M lums 

rvroyiUroi means * in single line,* as Poppo observes (or, as it is called tech- 
nically, ' in line of battle ahead*), M rwv, must mean /our abreast, M puims 
is equivalent to the 6p$ios ?i6xos of land warfare. Cf. Xen. Anab, iv. u. a., and 
}tf ulier*s J)or, ii. 246 (£ng. ed.). ' Matth. {Gr. § 584) quotes this passage of 
Thuc to show that ivl rwff, means four deep; but it is to be reooUeoted that a 
column four abreast, when turned into line, becomes four deep,' Grote, tL 
277 n. ; Thirlw. iii. 155. iw\ r^r iavr&r y^r. See this pctfaage 

discussed, Appendix i. 8c{if^ ic4p^ iiyevfilr^ — *the right squadron 

under Timoerates led the van,* The circumstantial or modal dative. Jelf, 
§ 603-4, 699 ; cf. Matth. § 405. iw\ 8* airy— query, tn it — in 

the right wing. ipa — ' \f, as they had every reason to suppose^ 

Phormio should suspect Kaupactus to be the object of the attack.' 

(6.) wXievrn ivivKovr, The expression appears so strange that Krog. 
would adopt I>obree's conjecture wk4orres ; others quote ' tanti belli impetoa 
navigavit,' Cic.<20 tmj>. Oi.l\Miip. § 34. Wemusttr.'tafaM^oonrM.' f|« 

rev iavrmp K4p0s, To illustrate this by an analogy from land-fighting, 
compare Xenopbon's account of .the two lines at Cnnaxa, Anab. L 8, 13, 
Toaoirf yhp vKlfiei enpiSir fiaoiKtbt fitfrt pJaop rh iavroS tx"^ ^^ K^pav 
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l(i» fr. Obtcrre that #^ and UunSif refer to the aame inbject is 
▼iii. 76, P. 

(«.) '^4mv ivn^kiApAitww otnL iwiimuf, eh. TXf,^'* nndtfended* as the 
^eieeiiiane were marching along shore. xarh fitaw ivl xip^t. 

The complete phrase; ffordi /dtuf alone might mean oim c2e€p (cf. Ti. 31); both 
together mean * m itngfeJUe* Cf. Herod, ti. 11 ; Liv. xzxrii. 29, 23. 
•vf^s T^ yf^' date off share' /Atrmviiihi^ — * adwrsisfrontUms,* 

P. ; *jmneti$/r9niibvs,' QoH} rk fih-mva vopcixor roif ivcurrioiSt Schol. P. cf. 
lir. xnrii. 13, ' In frontemdirectas habebant nayes, et in frontem dirigebant.' 
HIc eoorersione nnnm illom ttIx^ qvem M icipmt 9\4oinns efficiebant, muta* 
▼emnt in nnum {iryrfr. P. cf. MulL Eumen. The word is itself an iwa^ Xry. 
in Thncjd. ; bat we hare r^ Um fUiwww^ th$ inner front qf (As waU^ iii. 11. 
Thne. t. id. 

(d,) ift cTxc rdxovt' Jelf, | 51S. Ivi^rpof 4i^— '(As 

sudden ioeking rounds* as we should saj. It is used for any rapid evolution 
or maacraTre in war; see Soph. (Ed. CoL i045» Beisig. thp^x^P^^^ 

o^not *open sea,' but comparatively open, mid<hannd, i^4mffap^ 

Duker sayi^ is the techninl phrase for driving an enemas skip on shore. Cf. 
Til. 36, $%; Tin. 104^-5. ZU^Btipav^* disabled, cf. i. 49-50. 

iv^tvyo^ffnf-^* as they were endeavouring to escape* hpaZoA/itroi 

—'lashing them and towing them astern.' Cf. Xen. Hdl. y. x, ai ; and i. 50, 
•^ CiXiror Ani3e^fifinoi. adroit hv9pdfft. Matth. } 405 ; Jelf, 

I 604, I, iy. 14, I. iittfffialpoprts—ct. iy. 14. b. col ivwfial' 

9orr€t is T^r dikoffffva^ ^hr roct twkois ii^ciXicoy hmkafi$w6furoi r&p M»y— 
' wading, heavy armed as they were, into the sea, and having boarded the ships, 
they fought from the decks, and recovered the ships while in the very act (ff^) 
4^ being carried off7 

Chaftbb XCL— (a.) ^9ivv9t9. *AOiiraUn, sc. Obserye the change of 
subject. Ys'xsvs'ai hrriirptfpot narh rh 'Avekk^rter — *formiug, 

dose in shore, in line qf battle off the temple qf Apollo, with their prows facing 
the enemy* Cf. iy. 8, 14, yii. 34, 36, 40, yiii. 53 ; Herod, yiii. xi ; Died. x'i. 
6i;Wes8. K. hfivre^fi^rei, Obserre the change of gender. We 

haye ffxe*^^ just before. It is a s^^fui wp6t rh viifieurifMPoi^ — the crews being 
implied in the ships. 80 below, we haye leadcZ^ai followed bj fiovKiitMroi. 

(h.) iirmt^rt(ep tifia vkdorrts — * chanted the pean as they sailed along! 
On the V. L. iwui^{ow and ivaidri(o¥, see noto ad i. 50, and WesseL ad Diod. 
ziii. p. 554. wekb itph'^'far ahead qf the rest* 

bpi^evva ifksrimpot — * lying ai anchor in the open roadstead! Qt, i. 48 a.; 
yii 71, 8choL fBdvaffa, Some MSS. haye col vtpnrke^nt^a (cancelled 

or marked as doubtful bj Bek., Popp., and GoU.), performing the erolution 
called vtpMrAovf, the whole being equiyalent to pBda^nn Acre w^pvwksvveuu 

(tf.) Mupk k4yew. Cf. boxy. b. ffatfci^ai rkt xeivaf— > 

' demissis remis,* Liy. zzxyi. 44, * holding water,* as we say. iw 4^r ffvp 

row mkov^' stopped their way.* Cf. Matth. $ 353, 5; Jelf, $ 517. 
ki^^fopoif^* rem permdosam,* cf. i. 3a; literally 'inutHem,* by pmUhtis. 
Blomf. quotes an early instance from Hes. Op. et Dies, luX l^ifiu^oph Irrt 
firmm^m Tho Lstins «so 'inotilis' in tha sams manxMr. Set HMsin^ ad 
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Cie. d« Off, iiL 13, quoted by P.; and so Axpc^t, Horn. U, ii. 269; cf. SuUU 
•d Plat. l^iMt, 334 ▲. AXiwirc^^t, Polyb. iii. 116; Hebr. ziiL 17. . 
vp^t t\9 iLpr§i4pfi^€iif'^* propter ineurnonem fuam koiti» tsc bmi tp&Ha 
im ipMU erat /aeturui,* Port. it^tlSp/itiffu^ has no oonnezion in signil vith 
i^ip fn q v u in c. Ixxziz., which implies taking a potUiam /ram wUek tke^f could 
watek one anotker, from 6pfL4m, This is from dpftdm, [80 we hare in the next 
sentence h^ tirnht &p/iitffw,] * Cofuidering what a short dUtameo tks Aikemkmo 
werefiom them, 90 thai tkejf eould maJbe on uutantaneoui ehargo upon thorn* 
4| ^Xlyoo. Cf. Ixzxix. Si* ^tov, Xen. Anab, i. 10. 10, Kr. 3^^x<*-*. 

' ihaUowo! Arrian, £ J. i. 18 ; * In breria et sjrtes nxget»' Yixg. JQi. i. 1 1 1 ; 
Lucsn ix. 33S; Tac. Ann, L 70, iy. 33. dticiiXar, here intnmsitiTe^ 

*ronagroimd,* In iT.a6e.it is used tninsitiTely, and so Ivoic^XXf 19,16. 'B,9tK» 

Chiftbb XCII. — (a.) hw^ iphs ic§\9^o fiar os. *The Athenians weans 
b^nd measure elated by the incident, so that a single word fiom Phormio 
sidBced to put them in active forward motion.' — Orote, ti. 183 ; d ze. e. ; hmh 
on/Mioo Mtf Soph. 4/* 7^ Lobeck. 

(6.) Sia^9<l/»ayTif ArcS^tf'ayTe. Cflzcd. % W9p\ riio 

IXjK^Sa jcar^Sv. An elliptical, but yery intelligible, expression — * whiok toas 
ounk by the manauvHsig [irfpcvXovf ] qf the Aihmian ehip round the merekami* 
man,* 4^4wtott^ — ' ddatue eet, tfdproprie a mart ^'eetue eei' ixwhrmw 

is commonly used in the sense of being catt on shore (so 4Kf4p€oimf of fnijp* 
ments of wreck, i. 54), both in Thucyd. and Xenophon. Cf. viL 74, ?iii. 34. 
P. - 4itM$n ; ^|Wx«if . K. 

(c.) (oTfioar Sdfy. Another elliptical form — * erected their trophy tx tho 
spot from which they had put to sea* Cf. with Bl. ri. 68, 4^ ft Kparw itZ 
ravdyia. The younger student may observe the difference between tmmeyU 
and wavdyia — the former meaning a shipwreck^ the IsXlet fragments qf wreck, 
hvtlXovro — * recovered* lit picked up; cf. L 54. Cf. Xen. HeU, i. ?ii. 4, in 
the famous passage describing the battle of Arginusse, ZtAri obu hw^lKun^ roW 
imudyovs, rpoualov r^t rpouits hs K,rJK, — sub. rdr rtAr. Steph. 

ap. Pop. ; cf. yii. 54; Lobeck ad Soph. Aj, 254. hrlB^oup, C£ 

Inxiv. c. ; i,e, to Poseidon, whose temple stood there ; cf. Stiab. riii. p. 33$. 
The promontory seems to have been called Dropanum from its shape. OotU. 

(d,) iwh rinra — * at nightfall (or under cover qf night),* nts ftci. 

K. says the dat. is naturally used here : the ships with which they we r« to 
have co-operated ; cf. 83. a. and i. 116, &o. P. supplies o^o^t, and says this 
is an isolated instance of Dct with a dative. Cf. MattL { 391. 

Chafteb XCni.— S tax vtf'ai— transitive— 'before Cnemus and Bmsidaa 
allowed the combined fleet to disperse* Diod. xii. 49. X^'M^i'**— 

October. Thirlw. S i J o { (iy t •» r — » at the suggestion,* 

hwowttpaoai, Cf. vii. 43, kirowttpuffcu rov wapamxioimros, and i. 61 d. P.; 
also iv. 135, Airnrff/poo'fir 6 BpoeriZca noriSoiar. hp^Kauroe^ eL 

xiii.t tLKkyoTOs. See below, xciv. e. r^ ^imrpartcy. 

* Such was the confessed superiority of the Athenians at sea, that while thej 
guarded amply the coast of Attica against privateers, they never imagined Um 
poiyulnllt/ of an attack upon their own main harbour.'— Gxote^ vi. iS6. 
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vh iw^p4ffi9P-~' iUtinff doth,* Grote, who Urns follows the Schol., who ax- 
pUint it ai v^ itAat f iwucdBnrrm 0/ ipd^ffowrtSf Ziit rh fih avrrpl0w$ai tdnShf * 
Wt «in4f, a yeiy intelligible ezplanation to any boating man. They had 
donbtlni a teoond object, rix. to provide against the loea of force in the stroke 
which takes place when the oarsman site upon a slippery snrface. See the 
Appendix to Am. Tliueyd, by Dr. Bishop. The jokes, howerer, in Aristophanes 
upon the snbject, seem to indicate that the skin of the Athenian seamen was 
xather moro scnsitiye than the worthy doctor imagines. Cf. Ar. Bemm^ 123. BL 
quotes Plat Thtm, it., %9iMrrokK^s tit lmrip4ffup ical K^h^p ffw4irr€»X§ rhp rmw 
'Ahvalmw S^Mr; and Isocrat p. 6S8. Thirlwall (iiL 157) supposes that the 
sailors made theae Imripi^m^ seat eoven, also available for sleeping on at night. 
[Cf. Viig. Gfcrg. iii. 313, 'Usum in eastromm et miseris velamina nantis.*] 
It is used for a saddle-cloth or riding^pad, Diod. XX. 4. rpommr^pa 

— ' the loop whereby the oar was &stened to the oar-hole in the side, and thns 
prevented from slippng,' Grote, u.s. He says that, especially with the oars 
of the Thranita, aome thong mnat have been required to prevent the oar item 
•lipping downwards, whether the fnlemm of the oar was formed by a thole or 
notch on the gunwale, or by a perforation in the ship's side — ' lomm quo 
remus ad scalmum (s. paxillum) alligatur.' Cf. Bl. ad .£sch. Pier$, 382. Leake 
{Att. p. 139) describes a similar thong used in the modern Greek galleys. P. ^ 
' Rudtrring* Thirlwall (u. s.) calls it tks tktmg far fastening the oar to the peg 
^ the rowlock. Homer calls them rporoi ; Od. iv. 782, ^py^nmmo V iprrf»k 
rpowtXs 4r UpiugrUmrw (a line repeated viii. 53). They appear to hare been 
also called rrpe^el, corrupted in Latin into ' struppus.' [Mr. Rich (s.v.) gives 
a drawing of the manner of fastening the oars in a Mediterranean galley of the 
sixteenth centuiy, and quotes Vitruv. x. 3, 6, and Liv. ap. Isidor. Orig, xix. 4, 
9] ; V. 8choL ad Arist AeK 523. ^ircl otfr* kw^ rev irpo^avovi 

jcrA. — furta nee aperte eo$ ausurot esse (adnavigare) quiste (t.c se rem non 
prohibentibns), neque ei in animum inducerent, ee non pmseniurot* P. [But it 
is also veiy probable that KoiBt Vvx^ >nay mean *guietlg* in the sense of 
ddiberatelg, in oool blood,] For kwh roS w(t. cL i. 35. d. ; for naif ^0^(01^, in 
the sense of gittefe, see i. 83, iv. 22, 1 17, vii. 40, 73-4, viii. 27. On the use of 
ii^ kr in a conditional proposition, see Jelf, 8fo, i, 814; Matth. | 520-3 ; on 
T«M9^ai after Irtt, Jelf, 889. The infinitives seem to depend upon some 
verb signifying ' expectation,' to be supplied from wpoo^oicia. Bekker oorrecte 
Mk . . • oM (apparently with reason, though without MSS. authority) into 
otrt • .. . e^. jcal ix^povp. mI in ite usual meaning of canying 

into affect a preconceived plan. (So xlix. ael IBpa^av, theg aetuaffg did ii,) 
nl retuns this sense in the form tl mif, mI 11^ with the p.p. &e. K. cf. iv. 8, 
viL 60, viii. i, 3, 27 ; cf. Jelf, 76i>3. Xiy^rag implies (as elsewhero 

in Thucyd.) that it was not his opinion that this was the real cause of their 
abandoning their original intention. v^ kitpmr^ipior — Le. Bo^por^ 

as we learn from the next chap. This waa the western promontoi7 of Salamis, 
only three miles distant from Nissa. The fortress which stood on Uie peninsula 
bore the same name. (It is sometimes written Be^Super, Stoph. Byi. a. v.) Ct 
ill 51 ; Diod. xiL 49 ; Strab. xi. 446. ^yKnai. Cf. oh. 69. 'A 

squadron maintaining a strict blockade to prarant all impoctf and cxporto' (/4 
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Chaptkb XCIV.— (o.) ^f rkt •Aa^rm — "to wnifey ihs intdiigtmet U 

Athem* ^pvjKTol iroA^Aiioi— 'war-AMCOfw/todistingoiah thim 

. from those used in peace. Cf. iii. i&i So. P^^m the long note of the S cho lia it 

it appears that thej resembled those used in the middle ages, figured in most 

works on heraldry. The peace signal was borne piieUy [1ip*fumn'9s], SchoL 

The war signal was $kakm [myovrrfi], in token of alarm. Diod. joi. 49, 4, 

expresses it by the word wppvHw, Cf. Xen. Anab, riL 8, 15 ; Eniip. EL 694; 

Folyb. X. 43. The classical passage in illnstration is of course the eommeiiee- 

ment of the Affamemnam of JBschylus. Cf. Heorod. lii. 181, iz. 5. 80 

^mrmpla^ Soph. 7>. 379; ArisU Av. 1 161; and the passire fonn ^ fm t m 

puvBtu^ Thuc iii. 80. tvop e^it. See Jelf, 813, obs. i. 

^. oiK ip ftyf/tos. Baletr. 'It was not a wind which would have prerented 

V them.' There is a sort of irony implied. Tr. therefore ' o/im^ siippoiwy ^ 

course that the vfind had not prwenUd <A«m.' See note on X^Ttrai, ch. zeiiL 

K. Engelman has ' der Wind wurde m nieikt gMndtri kahen! 

(6.) f #Ti ykp I r*— ' to a ctrtmn extent' The readmg now adopted for 
the old fori 7^^ <rff, firom Abreseh's emendation. vr4y event — * nai 

being Vfater-tightJ * Quae aquarum Tim ferre non poterant,' P. Cf. iEsch. & n, 
Tk 204 (with Blomfield's note), 793 ; Supp, 135, <Aa eriym^; Eur. Fr, Jnn, 
9; Iph. A. 888 ; Plat Sep. 621 ▲. iteC^i-^^an/oot: The olgeeta* 

of Popp. and Eriig., who would read vc^, are quite nullified by vt(efo 
/t/rovt, Tii. 75, 7. Said also of sailors proceeding by land. Cf. Crit, iiL d; 
Plut. PhUop. 14. fiaWop^'mare diligently,* as often in Thue. 

Kifiipctp icKp'ffei Ka\ ry ftXXp iwifieKelf — * barbour-shutting, and otJker 
kind of precaution* . For the indefinite plur. Kifiitmp cf. ad i. 93, b. ; ir. 8, c; 
Diod. u. s., rhp 8« Ilcipcua icXtiBpou icol ^vKuKtus dcorcus 8ia\oi3^rr<f (custodiia 
opportunis locis coUocaUs) itx^P**^^* Hesych. in lAa, lx*i tk 6 Uetfm^ 
\ifL4vas rpus ic\eiffTo6t, GottL See Leake, Aiken, p. 338, sq. P. 'The 
lesson was salutary to the Athenians; from henceforward Peineeus waa 
furaishod with a chain across the mouth, and a regular guard dowu to the end 
of the war. Forty years afterwards, howeyer, we shall find it just as negli* 
gently watched, and surprised with much more boldness and dexterity by tha 
Lacedaemonian captain, Teleutias.' — Ghrote, yi. 288. Cf. Xen. MelL ▼. 1, 19. 

Chaftsr XCV.— (a.) The following episode (xcr.-ci.) is of great Talne. 

Thucydides, himself descended from a Thracian ancestor, living, at the time ha 

wrote his history, in Thrace, and haying considerable possessions and lazga 

influence in the country, would haye ample means of acquiring foil information 

on the subject which he treats. [Cf. Thuc iy. 104; Herod, y. 16; Maroellia. 

in vit. ; Grote, yi. 293, n.] With regard to Macedonia, on the other hand, both 

Miiller (Dor. i. 454, E. T.) and Gatterer consider the accounts of Herodotus to 

be more accurate Uian those of Thucydides (Gatt dise. de Herodoti et Tkucj^ 

Thraeid, quoted by Miill.). For the Thracians generally see Herod, y. 3, 9, 

▼ii. no, yiii. 116, ix. 119; Thuc ii. 100, yii. 29, 30; Xen. Anab. yiL a, 3S» 

and the seyenth book generally; Grote, iy. 28. x^tM^^^'* Thirlwail 

places this expedition in October ; Dodwell (Ann. Thie.) in October, or Afmmak* 

terum; Grote in November or December. (Observe that Clinton identifias 

iftfMo^^mMi with November, Diss, on Attic months, iL 326.) TheAtheniaiu 
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eomplained of the dilatoriness of Sitalkes, who ought to haTe commeneed his 
inrasion at a better leason for military operations, but, as Orote obserFos, the 
number of independent chiefs orer whom he had not eren nominal control, 
rendered this yeiy difficult, if not impossible. 2trd\K^ s. Of. 

ad xxix. *OS^^^i|f. The Odrysa seem to hare belonged to that 

Northern swarm of barbarians who iuTsded Thrace aftor the Trqjan war, and 
their name is often found interwoyen with the ancient myths. Thus the 
Thraeian singer Tbamyris is said to hare been an Odrysian (Fbus. iv. 33, 4), 
and Orpheus is represented as their king. In Herod. It. 9a (see B&hr^s note), 
we find them on both sides the Artiscus (now Arda) ; and the Hebrus itself is 
said to hare had its sources in their country. Their name first occurs in the 
account of the Scythian expedition of Darius Hystaspis. While the south parts 
of Thrace were oTerrun by the Persians, the Odrysians, protected by their 
mountains, retained their independence. Teres was hence enabled to incorporate 
many Thraeian tribes with his suljects, and to extend his kingdom to the 
Euxine^ in spite of a signal defeat which he sustained in that quarter from the 
Thyni. [Xen. Anah, rii. a, ai.] In subsequent times they were completely 
subjugated by Philip of Macedon. (Cramer, i. 186, sq. ; Smith's Diet. Gcog, 
a.T.) 1^0 6irs0'x^'<"- The aocusatiTO absolute— ^x^^ '^ 

tkMw ffol /t^pet. ' We sometimes find an accusative without any yerb on which 
it directly depends, followed by two other accusatiyes of its parts, each with 
its proper verb, on the joint notion of which it depends/ Cf. Soph. AtU, 
11 ; Jelf, (581. 4 ; Hatth., | %%% ; tr. 'qf two promites, wiakin^ to exact the 
fuJJUment of one, and himtdf to futJU the other* Engel. tr. neatly giyes the 
sense : ' Von ewei Versprechungen, die ewe eiHjn{fordem, die andere edbet e% 
eifuUen* Bl. cf. Hebrews yi. 18. 

(6.) ahrf hwovx ^/it^es. Tr. ' having made him certain promieee* what 
the nature of these promises was Thuc has not told us. Iia\\^(iiir. 

Cf. xxix. He had done so. ^iKiwwop, Perdiccas ought to 

have giyen a certain portion of his kingdom to Philip and to Derdas. [Cf. 
Mikller*s Dor, i. 468 ; Thuc i. 57, n., yi. 7.] PVom Thucydides* words (ii. 1. c 
^f T^ ♦iXfwev 9p6rfpo9 oicw hpxht^) Pbppo thinks he had aehuMy been put 
in possession and reigned, but had been expelled by Perdiccas. He was now 
probably dead, as Sitaloes purposes to restore, not him, but his son Amyntas, 
m royi q fOi seems also to confirm this yiew. 4w\ finviX^itf, Ilffatt, 

I 586, ' with a tiew to placing him upon the throne,* oin 4wtr4\9i 

— < was not for fvJlfiUing* The imperf. implies that he ' ehowed no diepoeition 
or inttntion to fulfil hie promiee,* 

(e.) ^Kyvuvm, Moet of the modem German editors read this word with an 
aspirate. This was the founder of Amphipolis, bLc. 437. [Cf iy. 101, L 57, 
ii. 58. For Amphipolis, see Clinton, F, H. iL 161.] Cf. SchoL; Cramer, i. 
191 ; Thuc. i 100; Arist. Eth, iiT. y. 7; Pans. Att, 19; Plin. H, N, iy. 10; 
Acts xyil I. f 8ffi. 01 iTgriii. a. The delay of Sitalkes preyented 

them. 



Ckaptbb XCVL--(a.) 4r<rr9#ir. Qt IxyiiL a. 'exeedihue evoeat,' 
Ip|ii6/ftf rot has here its primary meaning, * eetting out from ;' not the usual 
^nniRThncjdidmt* takings hie kead-^uartereeUJ See note^ L 54. b. 
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Atfiov. Oil ch. six. 6. Mr. Grote (chap. snr. note) remarki that ire leura 
from tha researches of modern trarellers and geologists that the ideas of tha 
direction and ramifications of this great range entertained up to the present 
time are yerj erroneous. It was considered to he a great helt extending fipom 
the Adriatic to the Euzine, running nearly parallel with the coast of the JSgeaa, 
and with spurs hranching off in a southerly direction, forming the water-shed 
of the Hehms, with its tributaries Artiscus, Agrianes, Oontadesdus, Toamsy 
&e.» the Nestus and Strymon. The ancients considered it as the highest range 
with which they were acquainted, though Polybius thought the eleration less 
than that of the Alps (zzzir. 10, 15). It was said that from iU summit could bo 
seen at once the Euzine, Adriatic, the Danube, and Alps, and to see this yww^ 
Philip, last king of Macedon, made the journey described by JAry (xl* %*)• 
Pliny, It. 10, estimated its height at 6000 paces. Kodem traTellers consider 
the Great Balkan to be 3000 feet high. Hiemus proper, like the modem 
Balkan, extends from Mount Scomius to the Enxine. It is also known by the 
name of Emineh Dagh (Hom. B, xiT. %%7 ; Herod, ir. 49 ; Theoc U, fii. 76 ; 
Strab. Tii. p. 313; Virg. Georg, i. 491, ii. 489; Or. MiL tL 87; Cramer L 
31S; Smith, Diet, Geog,, s.t.). $a\d<r^^s is rh^ Stf(€«veir 

ir4ifT0p, Popp. says this is added because Etf(. v. was also used for ' the 
countries bordering on the Euxine.' Of. Xen. ^9106. t. i, i. ttt^xp** M 
•tUerror r^p h rf E^clyy w6rr^. ^wMpfidwrt, The dat of refereneo, 

rather curiously employed. See Jelf, { 599, i ; Thuc i. 14. a., iL 49, c ; 
Herod, i. 14, 51, iii. 90, yi. 53, &c. f^^pV — T^*^* i^imtf lfAai4ri, 

SchoL Hence Poppo would rather read yitmi or Itfny. K, sees no need of 
change, and of. Acts ii. 10. "Ivrpov vora^iev. For the account 

of the Thracian rivers see Herod, iy. 48, 9, 51-8. mar^Kiir^, Sea 

L 120. b. P. 

(6.) Tirai^-cl &aarar((oi^cf (Herod, ir. 93). The Getss lay between the 
Hsmus and the Danube, occupying the modem Bulgaria and part of Serria. 
Like their Scythian neighbours on the other side of the rirer, they were equipped 
with bow and arrow, on horseback. They were reckoned by the ancients 
among the Thracian group of nations, a notion which is supported by Schalkrik, 
who has written on Sclavonian antiquities. The theory which identified them 
with the Goths of Scandinavia has been exploded. After the days of Philip xi 
Macedon they extended over the countries now known as Wallachia and Mol* 
daria, and became known to the Romans under the formidable name of Dacians. 
Mannert even thinks they stretched as far as TransylTania and Hungary. Set 
the valuable note of Bahr, on Herod. u.s. (Smith's Did, Geoff, a. v. Daeia.) 
4fi4vKtvoi — * eultu simiies,* "P, Cf. iii. 95. rwr ^pcirdr • • • 

ahro¥6fimy. In d. we read of the autonomous inhabitants of tit piaim, 
AUu Cf. vii. 27, where we read of 1300 of this race (tov AuutM y4pom) who 
arrived too late to take part in the expedition of Demosthenes against Sicily. 
(Xen. Cyr, vi. a, 10; lips, ad Tac Atm, iv. 46.) Ovid, speaking of thsat 
regions, says [THtt, r. 7, 19], 

Dextera non segnis fixo dare vulnera cultro, 
Quem vinctum lateri barbarus omnia habet. 

* (0.) *A7piaraf sal Aaialevf. The PiBonian Agrianes (Herod, r. 16) 
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wen a oonmdenble tribe in point of territory and popolAtion. Strabo sajg 
that the Strymon had its wmrce in their country. They were therefore probably 
located near the foot of that part of Hsemus known to the ancients as Scomios 
and Bhodope. They were not molested by the Persians when the great removal 
of the Peonians took place under Darius (Herod. Q.S.). In the time of 
Aleiander the Great they were under the rule of their native princes, and did 
him good serfice in repressing the incursions of the Triballi, who lay on their 
Dorth ftontier (Arr. JEl ^ L 5). They formed excellent light-armed troops, 
and are ixequently mentioned in the campaigns of Alexander (Diod. Sic. zrii. ; 
Q. Curt L It, 14, ii. it, 10; Polyb. ii. 65, t. 79; Cramer, L 174, who says 
that this is the only passage where the name of the LiMei occurs). They wars 
probably to the east of the Strymon. (Smith, IHet. Geog. s. t.) 
#^^XP* Tpaalt^v, It seems certain from the context that the Graseani were 
the subjects of Sitalces, and accordingly fUxpt cannot mean, as ususlly, 'up to 
a certain point of time or place oljectively.' Prom this passage therefore, and 
some others, I am induced to beliere that it sometimes has the force of eth 
extensive wiik^ is. with that which the succeeding genitiTe specifies. Here 
then it implies his empire wentjuet eo/ar a$ the Graaane went, and nd farther. 
So in i. 71, c. (whore see note), fiixp* ^evie iB,Juet eo/ar as thie goee, and no 
/artier, Cf. i. 51, 90, c, and especially ti4xp* rev Zucaiop, iii. Sa. Would not 
this interpretation entirely simpUfy that difficult passage, Bom. t. 13?— &xp* 
piftoo hfioprlm fr ir ic^/iy is tr. ' until the law sin was in the world,' though 
the apoBtle*s argument is, — there is no sin without law : there is sin wherever 
there is law ; a meaning exactly given by ixP^ in the above sense—* ein woe 
eoextensite with law,* both nouns being anarthrous. I would suggest a similar 
interpretation for another well-known passsge, which has puzzled all the com- 
mentators, and is altered as corrupt by Hermann and others (Ar. Poet, | la) : 4 /thf 
elr ivotrolXa rf rpgyyXy I^XP* lUwoo fiirpov firHk X^yov fdfuiaa cTnu owovtoW 
^Ae^^ii^tF, tr. * The epoe hoe gone along with tragedy only in thie one point rf 
being the imitation qf exalted eharactere in metrical language,* This interpreta- 
tion is, I think, confirmed by another passage in the ^ame treatise, hei fih I 
fulCmr, luxpl rev trMiiKot fLw, miXXW Itfvi, where M*X^ is clearly inclusive. 
Tr. * the longer a plot 6e, the Utter it it, provided it beat the eame time dear* — 
fUxpi ToS trMiikos ilMu * coincident with deameee, Siro^lov. P. 

reads Xt6iafipo» (and so Hesych.). Soopius in Pliny, H, N, It. 10; Scombrus ; 
Ariet. Meteor, L 13. Cramer, L a73, considers Scomius to be the Rhodope of 
Herodotus, both being, in fact, summits of the same great central chain. 
oS i^plC^'TO'^* apud quoe popuhe,* P. 4'i|* ' Having crossed 

the boundaiy, you are at once in the territory of the autonomous Pteonians.' 
ihi usually marks the point 0/ time ; here the limit rf epaee. In fact, the two 
are mixed together. The primary notion is retained in the rerb itplCero, K* 
compares t. 67, vii 4, riii. 101 ; and so Enrip. Hippol, L 100, rpbf w^rrov i^ 
cf^^ 'XaptiruUv, 

(if.) tpifiaKKois. The Tribslli, as we hare seen abore, lay to the N. of 
the Agrianes. They bordered also on the Pteonians, and reached to tha 
Danube, ' extending, as fkr as can be determined, from the plain of Eossovo 
in modem Servia, northwards towards the Danube.'— Qrota, xii. 31. At tha 
tima cf Alazaadsi^s aooessioii, they were by ftr tha most namexous and powar* 
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fill people of Thrace. Alexander bi^aa hia reign by inTading their territoiy, 
and haying defeated them, punned them across the Danube^ and made them 
sne for peace. They had previonsly defeated and wounded his father, Philip 
(Orote, zL 639). It was while fighting against the Triballi that Sitalees was 
afterwards kiUed. Ct Biihr, n. ad Herod, iv. 49 ; Arist Avet, 1518, i6a6. 
*Ocici0v, Gatterer (in his treatise quoted above) oonsiders that the proper 
name of this rirer is ^tfauof , or 'E^ffiot (retained in the modem Ischar or 
Isker river, near the Danube), and Mannert follows his view. The odd. of 
Herod, spell it IkAs and KSet or KUs, In Strab. ziii. p. 590, we find ^MmUs^ 
Plin. H, K iii. a9, (Eseus. Hudson reads 'O^vtov, and so Poppo^ Kruger, 
and 0$ller. HerSd. represents it as rising in Mount Bhodope, amongst the 
Pteonians, and dividing Hftmus in half (iv. 49). Of. Cramer, L 173, who spella 
it Esdus. N^tf'TOf jcal I *E3pef* Both theee rivers are men* 

tioned as taking their rise in Mount Scomiun or Bhodope. In the time of 
Philip, the Nestus was the boundary of Thrace and Macedonia, and continued 
to be so under the Boman government It is spelt both Nestus and Neesns. 
In the middle ages it was corrupted into Meatus, and is still called Muto^ 
or Canuou (Black river) by the Turks (Cram. i. p. 30S ; cf. Herod, vii. 109, 
126 ; Plin. iv. 11 ; Liv. zlv. 99). The Hebrus, now Maritsa, is the principal 
river of Thrace ; rising in the junction of Scomius and Bhodope, it receives 
many tributaries (v. Herod, iv. S9, 91), and falls into the JEgean near JBnua, 
forming an estuary called by Heiod. (vii. 58) Stentoris (Cramer, i. 316; 
Smith's IHcL Geog, s.v.). 4pri/iop. Cf. Herod, i. 117, ifi/mi^ alpt. 

The epithet implies that species of wildness and desolation which ariKea from 
the absence of human habitations. Bl. cf. the Latin ieereiu8, and suppoeea 
that Milton used a Latinism when writing by the iecrd top of Horeb, iee. 

Chafteb XCVIL— (a.) *A/384p«r. Cf. chap. 19. a. iwl 

$d\affffap KaB^iKovffa — * taking the lisM qftea-oooit* b rh wapik 9d\ar, Herod. 
iL 6. aCrri w^plvKovs 4vt\p 1^ 7I9. wtpiwXout may be used 

a^jectively or substantively. The Schol. takes the former view, and so Abresch. 
K. inclines to the latter, and cf. Herod, ii. %$, rh x^P^^^ rovr6 i^ri M i^^par 
rhfftpas ir\6os, (We find the a4j. wp&rXoos^ vi. 44.) mark vp^/iyar. 

Cf. Soph. ^hU, 145 1. /^T^rai — dtand^ i.«. be permanently fixed in 

that quarter during the voyage, if there be no foul winds. p^t crpoy* 

y^Kjf* Merchantmen continued their route during the night, the men-of-war^a 
men generally landed and slept on shore, cf. di. 93. a. n. ; Herod, iv. 86. 
itfC«rof. ffj>0Ya\^f, imI iroi^f, icol lafikv tx^y fh ifiToSlCop, Sch. Ct Herod, 
i. 74. 103, ii. 34, iv. loi [where the day's journey is computed at aoo stades], 
^' 49f 97 ; Xen. Jnab, iv. iL 7, iii. 20. 69 f — * Umer$ terrestri,* P. 

Jelf, I 603. a. kp^ffat » rt\u above. The idea implied is that 

of acoomj^iaking with dispatch, Cf. Bionys. Perieg, 985, 

r6vvw ipm$9P Utw t^w tfi^QfiOP li/tap ^M^mg 
t^tfMt imI Kpaartfhs kriip ki^^uw Mnif, 

wpov^lap — * brought Mk' The first aorist is very rare, P. ef. Lobeck, PAiya. 
287. We find the first aor. midd. in Hom. B. viiL 545, U 94kus V i^nnrm 
/Mot «al ^M ft^Kcu 2i^9ev. iv. loi. This Seuthea must not ba 
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confounded with the Thndan king at the time of the return of the Ten Thou* 
sand, Xen. Anab. Tii. a 17, iii. 7. rtrpaicofflmp raXivtmv, Diod. 

[xiL 50], with his nsnal ampliflcation, fixes the rerenne of Sitalees at more 
than 1000 talents. iiiKivrtk Z^pa/iis — ' ike ium MaV Gf. T. ao. c 

k xpv#^ff sal ipyvpos <fi| — 'so 910^ da^^ (rov ^pov) OM und Silber watf 
P. c3i| the opt of indefinite frequency, ' quod de quotannii redeuntibus pecuniis 
sermo est,' Haack (Madv. App, 1 134 ; Matth. § 518 ; Jelf, {831.4. a.). Kriig. 
and Bemhafdj, Synt p. 406, give the meaning of uncertaintj, may perhapM 
CTme in. Others read ^ci. ^^arrd rt «a) Kt7m, t^arrdf as P. 

obserres, are properly toown fabrics of any sort of texture ; but here, when 
opposed to Xff«Bf they must mean embroidered or brocaded »iuff» — ^he therefore 
tr. * TextHia aeu picta et lema* The barbarian chiefs, as Mr. Orote remarks, 
learnt at length to appreciate the woven fabricSt the polished and carred me* 
tallic work, the tempered weapons, and the pottery which issued from Grecian 
artisans. He compares them to the h^iapaff hpd^ and to the xtpwflSv rtKr6im0 
SoISaAa, offered as presents to the Delphian God, Eurip. Ion, 1141 ; Pindar, 
Pytk, ▼. 46 ; Grote, \r. 8, n. ' The Gircassians of the present day weave mats 
of Tery great beauty, which find a ready market in Turkey and Russia.'— 
Clarke's Thivels, quoted by Grote, ib. p. 9. For the actual custom of offering 
these presents, see Xen. AnaL rii. 3. 17 ; Grote, ri. p. 191. n. For Xcm, ef» 
L. and S. s.t. Am, and Hom. II. Tiii. 441. Grote [ix. 196, n.] compares the 
splendid ' regis textilia,* and abundance of gold and silyer Tessels captured, 
together with Perseus, last king of Macedonia, by the Roman general, Paulut 
JEmilius (Lit. xIt. 33-5 ; Xen. Anab. vi. i. s). sara^scvi^. 

Cf. ii. 14. ' Geriithe mancherlei Art die zur hiiuslichen Einrichtung dienen,* 
X. va/»a9vya^rc^ov^i. Many tr. ' ^t apud regem valebant* 

comparing i 138, yiyi^mu wap* ainf piiyas. But there seems reason in Am.'s 
objection that this is to confound {vroorc^ir and 9^Mur6ai ; * reffuU ti^fra regem 
poiUi,* GolL Ct Seuthes, c loi. ' Nebenkerrtcken! Kxug. ' Seinen VaeaUen! 
Engel. tr. For the fact, see Xen. Anab. riL 3. 16. K. compares Soph. ap. 
8tob. 10. 15, ^iX^(^7V|por pkv vSy r^ fiapfidpm^ yirot. 

(6.) Karc^T^tf'ayTo robynvtlov . . . Il§pcm9, This contrast between 
the Thracians and the Persians is illustrated by what Xenophon says respect- 
iog the habits of the younger Cyrus, Anab, i. 9. ai. Cf. Cyrep, Tiii. 14, zxzL 
a ; Grote Ti. 292. Xa/i /Surety. P. prefers translating by 'sumere.' 

Thirlwall thinks the remark of Thucydides more singular than the custom of 
the Thracians. BL considers that among the Thracians, contrary to the practice 
in Persia, these p\fU were exacted with the utmost STarice and rapacity, and 
that Thucydides is here speaking sarcastically, and with an intent to reproach 
the Thracian nobility. The remark is consequently not so strange. 
4«1 vX^or. Tf i^fftf /aSXXot tw IXXi»r epficdr el 'OSp^tfei ixp&rroj SchoL 
' Though the custom existed among other Thracians also, the Odiyse practised 
it more extensiTsly.' is'rf — with indicatiTe, actual result in a giTen 

case^see L 119.4. 

(c.) *lopiov ic^Xvev. Ct i. 24. The name probably dates from a Tery 
fsdy period, when the lonians still inhabited the shores of the Corinthian gulf, 
and that part of Peloponnese, known subsequently as Achaia. The name is 
first need by iBschylus (Pnm. F. 840), ao trace of the name being found in 
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Homer. Herod, and Thocyd. use the term as tynonTmons with the Adriatic, 
bat in the latter it always applies to the narrow gulf or inlet at the entrance of 
the Adriatic (tI. 30. 44, tU. 33). It was considered to commence £rom the 
Acroceraonian promontory on the coast of Epiros, and the lapygian promontoiy 
on that of Italy (Cramer, i. 5). See the whole question as to its eoctencion 
discussed in SmiUi's Diet. (fso^. S.T. Z^vrdprn, P. translates 

*l<mff$ secundum 4ib imperio Scyikantm! ».«. secundum quidem 4 Seythico, sed 
tamen longe eo inferius. 80 in Virgil, * longo sed proximus interralla* Wera 
it not thus emphatic, we should haye simply ^wripm rifs rSuf XcvMr. Bloomfl. 
thinks otherwise, but brings forward no argument of wdg^t. Engel. tr. also 
has * bei weUem tn tweiter Unit gtgtn daa der Seytken* c *9«i^or(s 

includes all the external adjuncts of national prosperity: Irrir 4p vmrf tWoi 
/AoWp, Herod, t. 4, and cf. Xen. de Bep, Lac, i. aa. ra^rif l\ kiivtLrm 

4^ivovff$ai, Herod, r. 3, c2 M fa^ ii^ ipxoiro 1^ ^Woi «nr4 rmMf fymx^^ 
T* &y cfi}, ffol woKKi^ Kpdrtffrtif vdrr«r ^vimv tugrk 7Hfi|Ai|r ri^v 4*4*'> 'Tha 
natural state of the Thradan tribes— >in the judgment of Herodotus permanent 
and incorrigible— was that of disunion and incapacity of political association ; 
were such association possible, he says, they would be strong enough to Tan* 
quish erery other nation, though Thucydides considers them as far infSBrior to 
the Scythians. The Odrysian dominion had probably not reached, at the period 
when Herod, made his inquiries, the same development which Thucydides da- 
scribes in the third year of the PeloponnesianWar, and which imparted to these 
tribes an union partial indeed and temporaiy, but such as they nerer reached 
either before or afterwards.'— Grote, ri. 290. o&X ^^^ J^i 

762. 3. %¥ wphs 9¥, Cf. Herod, iy. 50, 08«p yt Ir v^r Ir #iiyA- 

/SiCMcik. The expression is here used to exclude comparison with Persia, which 
contained many separate subordinate nationalities. 06 fi^y 0^8/—. 

* nor yet ayain,* as in Xen. passim, Vig. yii. 8, Hoogey. ds Partic, p. 4S6. * Soi 
that either I mean to eay they are on a far foith the rest qfthe world in all othtr 
points of good counsel and sagacity,* &c. 0^ dfuiowrui — as a meiosis for ' are 
superior to,' is intolerable both in respect of the Greek and the sense. 



Chattbb XCVni.^a.) Iroi/to— < when things wers ready' Cf. ch. 3. c^ 
iwtl 8) ifs lie r&¥ Iwaritv ^toi/m ^r, cf. i. 88. a. tkpat. For the 

use of this yerb, as applied to land forces, see i. c. ii. 3. c, 10. a., 56. a., &c 
MaicffSoyfay. The name applied to the country occupied by the tri bes dwelli ng 
northward of Thessaly and Mount Olympus, eastward of the chain by which 
Pindus is continued, and westward of the riyer Axius. Though it afterwards 
received greater extensions, the original country known by this name was but 
small, and its population peculiar. The eponymous ancestor of mythological 
times was Macednus, son of Lycaon, ancestor of the Arcadians, or Hacedon, 
son of iBolus. Herodotus identifies the Macedonians with the Doric race in a 
passage which Miiller has examined at some length [i. 56 ; Mull. Dor, L 3. 
&c]. These are merely attempts to form a genealogical connexion between thie 
semi-barbarous people and the rest of the Hellenic race. From the resemblance 
of some of their customs to the Illyrians (cf. Strab. yii. p. 317), and on other 
grounds, Muller, by the process of exhaustion, arrives at Uie conclusion that, 
they were of Hlyrian descent. Mr. Grote and the writer of the article ia 
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Smith's Geog, Pid, miiiiiUiii the oontnury (ir. 14. n.); Mannert agreei 
with Muller. It is dear, as Muller shows, that though their hmgoage differed 
from the djriaii (▼. Polyb. zzTiii. 8) and from the Oreek, it contained many 
forms eommonly eaUed JRoIie, together with Arcadian and Thessalian words, 
and many which, though not found in Greek, hare been presenred in the 
cognate Latin. The race pre-eminently known as the lliacedonian, had their 
original centre at JE^ or Edessa, the modem Yodhena, and Anally absorbed 
the other sectional races, as the Bleimiottt, Lyncestae, Orestae, &c (Orote, ir. 
16). ' The Macedonians of the serenth and sixth centuries b. c were an 
aggregate only of rude inland tribes, subdiyided into distinct petty principali- 
ties, and separated from the Oreeks by a wider ethnical difference eren than 
the Epirots, to whom they were analogous in character and ciTilisataon ; they 
had some few towns, but were chiefly viUa^e residents (Thuc iL 100, ir. 
124). The original seats of the Macedonians were in the regions east of the 
chain of Skardus, north of the chain called the Cambunian Mountains, which 
connects Olympus with Pindus, and which fbrms the north-west boundary of 
Thessaly, but they did not reach so far eastward as the Thermaic Oulf, appa- 
xently not farther eastward than Mount Bermius, or about the longitude of 
Edessa and Berrhoia. They thus covered the upper portions of the course of 
the rifers Haliakmon and Erigon, before the junction of the latter with the 
Alius, while the upper course of the Axius, higher than this point of junction, 
appears to hare belonged to Fteonia, though the boundaries of Macedonia and 
^Bonia cannot be distinctly marked out at any time/— Qiote, it. ii. Mace- 
donia, in its proper sense, did not touch upon the sea, and must be distinguished 
into upper and lower ; the former inhabited by people about the west range of 
mountains extending from the north as far as Pindus ; the latter about the riyers 
which flow into the Axius, only extending, howerer, as far as Pella. From this 
district the Macedonians extended themselves, partially driving back the original 
inhabitants, just as we flnd in later times the armed hordes of the Sclavonians 
driving the descendants of these peoples into the Chalddic peninsula, or the low 
grounds near the sea. The subdivisions of Macedonia will be noticed as they 
occur in the following chapters. The Cambunian mountains, which form the 
great south boundary of the countiy, are the watershed of various rivers, whose 
wide alluvial basins formed the homes, as they modified the character, of the 
•everal tribes who peopled their banks. From them flow northwards the Aous, 
now Voiussa (see Wordsworth's Greece, p. 9), whence the Parausi took their 
name (Cramer, L 9), and the Haliacmon (now If^'e kara). To the south, the 
Achelons, now Aapropotamo (see chap* loa. b.), Peneus (Salempria), and 
Arachthus (Aria), The west spur of the Cambunians forms the Pindus chain, 
and the east terminates in Olympus [cf. Wordsworth's Oreeee, p. 4]. The 
other rivers of Macedon are the JEstx»us (now VttiriUa), flowing by Edessa 
and Pella, along the banks of which ran the Via F^atia, leading from Epidamnus 
Ihnmgh Thessalonica and Amphipolis, to the Enxine [v. Cramer, L So, aSo ; 
fo the pass, through which the IHa F^gnatia, and the modem road firom Durano 
lo Betolia led into Maredon, see Grote^ iv. 5. n.], the Axius, now the Vardar 
[a eocmptioB from the Bardaru of Tsetses and Anna Comnena, hence the 
Yardariot cohorts of the Imperial guard (Smith's Diet. Geog, p. 136 ; Mull. 
Ihr. L 451)^ vidk its gmt trihotaiy tha Srigoo, warn Kukthuk, Tha contiy 
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therefore contains three wide alloTial basins, of great extent and fertilitj, riz., 
thoee of the Axius, the Erigon, and the upper Haliacmon, which form a great 
CO.. rast as to their capacity for calti?ation with the plains and Talleys on the 
Albanian or west side of Greece. These are represented respectirely bj the 
modem districts of TBttotfo, BUolia, and Grevena, On the rirert of Maeedon, 
see Cousinery, quoted bj Bahr (Herod, t. iii. p. 826). On the present state of 
our knowledge of the geography of these regions, see Grote's long note at the 
beginning of his twenty-fifth chapter, and the quotations throughout the chapter 
from the travels of GoL Leake, Bou^ Grisebach, and PouqueTille. 
Kf /»K(yi}f« now Tchengel Dagh, is the watershed of the streams which flow 
into the Cercinitis palus (now Lake Takinoa) aboye Amphipolis, through which 
flows also the Strymon (Thuc ▼. 7 ; Arrian. Exp, Mac, i. ; Cramer, i. 289 ; 
Walpole ap. Cramer, i. 295). Sirrvv. The Sinti lived on the banks 

of the Stiymon, north of the Siropseones. Strabo says they once occupied th« 
island of Lemnos, thus identifying them with the Sinties of Homer (//. i. 
593) — fv0a /Af Slrriff Mpts &^ap §c9fitnum wtffirra, 01 Ody9, Tiiu 294; 
Strabo, EpU, vii. 331, ▼. 457, zii. 549. JArj places them on the right bank of 
the Strymon (zlr. 19). Their chief town was Heradea, fifty miles from 
FhilippL Cf. Gatterer, quoted by Cramer, L 305 ; Liv. zlii. 51, zIt. 29 ; Plin. 
iT. 10; Miiller^s Dor, L 470. lLat4vu9, The Fteonians once 

occupied the greatest psrt of Macedonia, and eren a considerable portion of 
Thrace, extending along the coast of the JEgean as &r as the Euxine. It was 
probably the general name of the whole of Northern Macedonia, from the 
source of the Erigonus to the Strjrmon. * We are not to suppose that the whole 
territory between Axius and Stiymon was continuously peopled by them : con- 
tinuous population is not the character of the ancient world. The I^nians in 
their north-west tribes bordered upon the Macedonian Pelagonia ; in their north 
tribes upon the lUyrian Dardani and Autariat»: in their east, south, and 
south-east tribes, upon the Thracians and Pierians, t.«. upon the second seats 
occupied by the expelled Pierians under Mount Pangeus.' — Grote, iv. ao. 
Homer mentions them among the allies of Priam, and places them on the banks - 
of the Axius {E, ii. 849). Herodo^s says they were a colony of the Teucri 
who came from Troy (r. 13, where see fiiihr's note). Livy also says that the 
Dardani of Illyria once exercised dominion oyer the whole of Macedonian 
Paeonia. Hence Niebuhr supposes them to be of Pelasgian race (J?om. Hist, i. 
53). They were divided into several tribes, each probably goremed by a 
separate chief (Herod, ir. iz, r. 98, rii. 20). 4w\ naforat. Tho 

date and circumstances of this expedition are unknown. 

(6.) MaUovf. N.E. of the Sinti. This tribe is not mentioned by Herodotus; 
but they are perhaps to be identified with, the Thracian tribe near the Ister, 
whom he calls the Sigynnse, who, as he understood, referred their origin to tho 
Medes of Asia : the probability being that they were the Msedi of Thrace. 
Strabo calls them Msado-BithynL (Herod. ▼. 9 ; Strab. rii. p. 295. 316 ; Plin. 
iy. II ; Liy. xxyi. 25, xL 22, zliy. 26 ; Cramer, L 306.) A6fi^pop 

is probably the spot now called Jhiran (Cramer, i. 276 ; Miill. 2hr. p. 460), 
a Pteonian town on the frontier of Macedonia, at the foot of Mt. Cercine, a 
branch of the great central chain of Bhodope, perhaps identical with the 
Orbelos of Herodotus (y. x6). Cramer identifies the Lake of Boiran with Laka 
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Plraiiiai, of which Herodotus gires lueh a enrioiis account in the pasrage quoted 
abore. 8ee Oatterer's note, quoti^ in Cramer, u. s. Cf. Herod. tIL 1 13. 
awtylyptTP^* his army iuffertd no diminutum* did not /all away, * Vtr^ 
ringeruny* K. Cf. zzziT. a, li. c Here the expression, though somewhat 
strange, is introduced for the sake of the rerbsl antithesis — * keinm Ahgang^ 
waU aber vid Zmgang* Eng. tr. 4^* ApiraY^i'- The dat is more 

usually found (after M) in this meaning, t. Hatth. | 5S5, 6. Perhaps after 
rerbs of motion, when the substantire denotes the action which is the end of 
onr going, the aocusative would be more correct, as Uim M Umpf Herod, iii. 
14. Utm M Hpa^t i. 37. itf'Tf k.tA. On the fsct, ef. Ar. Aeh, 

14S, t^sr T^ xpW voftwhnMf vpoW^erai, ic.tA. Virrcicalliffa 

#ivpUI«r. Cf. Diod. xii. 50. 

{e.) /ftaxaipe^^poi, as the DiL Ct chap. 96, b. ^•^ip^r«T•f. 

Cf. ad chap. 3, c 

CxATTEB XdX. — (a.) iv9iiepot(opro 4p rf Ao$^p^, As K. obsenres, 
the prep, ^f after a rerb of eoUoeting or asiembling, bears reference to iht place 
of assembly ; 4r to the fact of the completion qf the union (i. 6, c sj, d. 51, b.). 
Ivwf ivfiaXov^ip, On the ftiture indie, after Sswt following rerbs of 
caring, ]vroTiding, considering, &c, see Matth. { 613. a. It is in fact b trf 
rpiw^, 80 Thuc vi. 11, okvww tr^ ^p^9 t^ ^4r9po» larpn^s <8 ^mrrai. 
Cf. Soph. El. 1196; Phil, 54; ^'<ur, 557, with Wunder's note; Xen. Jnab, 
i. I. 4, Til. 3, &e. The idiom arises metaphysically from the tendency to ririd 
narration and objectire representation which characterises the language, another 
dereloproent of which is found in the usage of Its, Ira, &c. cum indicativo. 
The grammarians hare not as yet sufficiently noticed the bearing of this ob- 
jectire tendency upon the idioms of the language. aar^L aopv^hr^ 
* keeping along the height* With the genitire it would be down the height, 
Cf. aarh rmr apn/umr, yii. 44. 6 ncpdUxat. Perdiccas L 
was the son and successor of Alexander I., called the Philhellene. Por his 
preriouB history in connexion with this war see i. 57, 59, 61, 63 ; ii. a9, 80 ; 
Diod. xii. 34. In b.c. 4)14, we shall And him instigating Brasidas to inyade 
M«cedon and Thrace (cf. iv. 79), but subsequently making peace with Athens 
(iy. fin.), then secretly joining the league against her, but again forming an 
alliance with Athens : siding, in fact, with either of the belligerent parties as 
suited his interest for the time being (t. So, 3 ; tI. 7 ; yii. 9). Clinton fixes his 
death in the archonship of Pisander, b.c. 413 ; 01. xciii. 3. The date of his 
accession is doubtftil, as yery difierent periods are allotted to his reign by 
ancient writers (Clinton, F, H, ii. 113. Cf. Tab. in an. 414. a). 
AvyaiivraL One of the four subdirisions of Upper Macedonia. Lyncestis 
comprehended the modem district of Filurina, and all the south part of the 
basin of the liirigon. The district went by the names of Lyncestis and Lyncus. 
In Liyy, howerer, the latter appellatire stands for a city on the Berus. It lay 
to the south of the Pelagones, and between them and the £ord»i. It was ooee 
an independent kingdom, and probably became an appensge of Kaeedon l^ 
marriage. [Cf. Thuc iy. I3, 114; Strabo, yii. p. 316 ; liy. xrii. 33, zzyi. 15, 
xxxii. 9.] As the Temenida claimed their descent from Argoa, and the kings 
of the Epirotae IColoMi pntcndcd to a dfieent from tho haroio JBndd itee of 
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Greece, eo the princes of Ljnevs claimed the Bacchiad® of Corinth for their 
ancestorB. Doe of these* Azrhibeeus, was on the throne when Brasidas inradcd 
Ljrncus (Cramer, i. 193; Groto^ It. 15, 22}. 'EKifii&rtki, Bimeia, 

another of these snhdiTisions, comprehended the modem districts of Grevena^ 
Verjf'a, and Tyemmba, It lay to the east of Styraphalia, and was originalljr 
an independent state like Lyncos, but was afterwards conquered bj tha 
Jilacedonian kings, to whom it became a vorj important acquisition, frma tha 
fact that the passes to Epirus and Thessaly led through this proTince. From 
the latter it was separated bj the Cambuuian mountains. We read in Xeno- 
phon of a Derdas, prince of EUmeia, probably a son of thtf Berdas mentioned 
here. Cf. Thuc i. 56 ; Xen. Hell. r. 2, 2S ; Liy. zlii. 23 ; Cramer, i. 200 ; 
Hull. Doriaua, i. 458. iWa I9riy— e.^. the Oiesta. P. 

Katt tiird — * Mperate and independent kingdoms* 

(6.) *A\4^apZpott son of Amyntas I., and tenth king of Haeedon (r. 
Clinton, ii. 221), succeeded his father probably soon after the subjugation of 
Thrace by Megabazus (b.c. 507), and was still liring b«c. 463, when CHmon 
recovered Thasos. He probably lired on till b.c. 454. He is known in history 
.for his murder of the Persian enyoys, his good services to the Greeks, though 
nominally in the train of Xerxes, and his proTing his Greek descent when ha 
presented himself as a competitor at the Olympic games. [Herod, t. ly-aa, 
rii. 137, riii. 1 36-40, ix. 44 ; cf. Justin, rit. 2.] He no doubt added rery con- 
siderably to the dominions of his predecessors, advancing his frontiers along tha 
sea coast, and to the interior. But * to suppose that Alexander, son of Amyntas, 
made otf these conquests, is an error which is even refuted by the words of 
Thucyd. ; although it is very possible that this prince, who began his reign 
about B.C. 488, at the time of the Persian power, and was the brother-in-lair 
of a Persian general, added considerably to the territory which he had inherited. 
Consequently the story that Xerxes gave Alexander all the country between 
Mounts Olympus and Hemus (Justin, vii. 4) is not entirely fabulous. During 
the interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, the teiritory of 
Macedon was not much enlarged.' — MiilL Jhr, i. 464. 

(c) TiifAtpiiai, On the Argive origin of the royal gens of Macedonia, sea 
Biihr ad Herod, v. 22, who quotes the following authorities: Isocr. Philip, 
pp. 88. 103, 4; Pans. vii. 8. 5 ; Thuc. ii. 99, r. 80; Socrat Epitt, zzriii. ; 
Max. Tyr. xx. 8 ; Liv. xxvii. 30, to which we may add Miill. J>arian$, i. 17a, 
463 (cf. Herod, vii. 173, viii. 137, 8, ix. 44). * The origin of the Macedonian 
family, or Argeadx, from Argos, appears to have been universally recognised 
by Grecian enquirers.' — Grote, iv. 21. ifiafflktvffap — *e»iabliMMed 

their sovereignty aver,* K. Tlttptas, Pieria lying to the east and 

south-east of Eordsa and £limeia> was one of the most interesting parts of 
Macedonia, both as being the traditionary birth-place of Orpheus, and first seat 
of the Muses, and on account of the important historical events of which it 
subsequently became the theatre. It forms the slope of the range of mountains 
of which Olympus is the highest peak, and is separated from Magnesia by tha 
.Peneus. It coincides with the modem district of Katerina. [Cf. Herod, vii. 
131. The name was known to Homer, JL xiv. 226, where Hera passes firom 
Olympus through Pieria and .£mathia to Thrace.] It was watered by th« 
Haliacmon, and contained the famous tolims of Pydna and Methone, and th* 

Tl 
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poetical loealitief of LibethruB and Pimplea. (Cramer, i. 204-220.) * Between 
the Thermaic gulf and the eastern counterforts of Olympus and Bermius, there 
•xists a narrow slip of plain land, or low hill, which reaches from the mouth of 
the Peneius to the head of the Thermaic gulf; it there widens into the spacious 
and fertile plain of Salonichi, comprising the mouths of the Haliacmon, the 
Azius, and the Echeidorus : the riyer lAidias, which flows from Edessa into the 
marshes surrounding Pella, and which in antiquity joined the Haliacmon near 
its mouth, has now altered its course so as to join the Axius. This narrow 
strip between the mouths of the Peneius and the Haliacmon was the original 
abode of the Pierikn Thradans, who dwelt close to the foot of Olympus, and 
among whom the worship of the Muses seems to have been a primitive charac- 
teristic: Grecian poetry teems with local allusious and epithets which appear 
traceable to this early fact* — Orote, ir. 17. n^YYaiof. Pangwum 

(now called Pundkar Dagk^ or Casioffnetr,) is a spur of Rhodope and Hnmus, 
branching off in a south-east direction, lying between the Stzymon and the 
Nestus, and forming a boundaiy line between Macedon and Thrace, and hence 
assigned indiscriminately to either. It was famous for its gold and silrer 
mines, which were worked by the Pieres, Odomanti and Satm ; r. Herod. Tii. 
112, hence called xf^f^^fi**^^^ Kiwas by Euripides {Rhe$, 919). Of these metals 
no traces are said to be found in modem times. See Bahr ad Herod, t. 16, 
and the authorities quoted. They are said to hare first attracted the attention 
of the Thasians (Died. Sic xvi.). Pangnum is often mentioned by the poets 
(Find. P^h, iw, 319; JEach, Per», 5C0; Eurip. Rhe$, u.s. and 972; Yirg. 
Georg, it. 462 ; Lucan, PA. i. 680). Pbilippi stood at its foot (Cramer, i. 301, 
2). ^iypii'rm. See Cramer, i. p. 297, who quotes Strab. EpU. rii. 

p. 331 ; Scylaz, iVrtp. 99; Steph. Byi. s.t. Herodotus also, yii. 112, speaks 
of it as one of the two fortresses of the Pieres. v^Xirof— 

* Thd^rund* K., applied to any sinuous tract of land ; r. L. and S. ; Xenophon, 
HUL ri. 5, 1 7, iJUi^ ^rpwoi n 9waatAtPot tts rhp KrM^y k^ww r^f Mavriruc^f , 
/idkm rioNyyvtf ical Kvttkf ^ Ixerra. Bl. has, I perceiTe, this reference, and 
also one to Plin. Hi»i. N, iii. 16, ' Padus gremio mentis Vesuli profluens.* 

(if.) 'A^iOK, now Vardor, See sup. c 98, n. on Macedonia ; Hom. R, ii. 
849 ; Lir. zzziz. 54. rrc v^v—*' a narrcw $tnp qfkmd, Scottici, 

a itrath* Bl. ; frequently fbund in composition, as Stratheden, Strathmore, 
Strathfleldsay. *H9mpat, The Edonians lay beyond the river 

Azius, at the lower part of its course. They were a large and powerAil tribe : 
hence their name is constantly used by the poets as synonymous with Thrace 
generally. *Zop9las, Eordea was one of the four subdiyisions 

of Upper Macedonia before alluded to, and comprehended the modem districts 
of Bu4J€t Sariffkiul, and (klrovo. It was contiguous to Eliraeia ; north of the 
Bermius, east of Lyncus, west of Edessa, in (act, the basin of the Ludias, now 
Can AamM ; T. Mulleins J)ofian%y i. 459 ; Cramer, L 201 ; Smith, Omtg. IM. 
p. 236. Cf. Herod. Tii. 185 (Biihr's note); Thue. it. 128; Polyb. ZTiii 6; 
Lir^ nzL 39. Ptolemy was a natiTe of Eordiea, aeoording to Airian, £ A. Ti. 
28. ^pax<"•MM^• Cf. L 14, not ♦^ricai'. MfilU 

i>of . i. 4$8. Between Stiymon and Axioi. See Orote, it. 23. 
'AXM*«'«t. Almopia or Almonia was an ancient settlement of the Minyaas 
<Mtta i^.L 45t*4^: inia. K HT. It. 17) ob Um oonfl&M of MMtdonia and 
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Thessaly, apparently not hx from Pieria: whether they were of Macedciaian • 
raee is difficult to say (Grote, ir. 14, 23). Cramer places Almopia near the 
Bonrces of the Erigonns, on the borders of lUyria, u$, rather to the north-west 
of the locality assigned them by Mailer (Cram^ i. %yx), rpiirTt»r(«s 

is said to be the AUic, K^orwr^ the Ionic orthogFapby, P. Herod, places it 
near the soorcos of the Echeidorus. Krase says it is called now Ckriitamti 
(Hellas, i. 435, ap. Pop.)* Of. Herod, i. 57 (Bahr^s note), y. 3, Tii. 114, 7, 
Tiii. Z16. Biffakrlap, Bisaltia includes the maritime district 

w^st of the Stiymon, and the land to the interior (Mull. l>ar, i. 454). Thneyd. 
howerer makes Mygdonia reach as far as the Strymon. Herod, makes ths 
Persians enter Bisaltia immediately after crossing the Stiymon, riiL 115. Of. 
fiiL 116. Grote, iy. 18, 18. 

Ceaptsb C. — (a.) ^vi^rrof — the genitiyo absolute implying causa. Cf« 
ch. 8 ; Jelf, | 710, 6. 'Apx^^^ot, Archelaus succeeded his 

&ther, B.C. 413; he reigned fourteen years, and was assassinated, B.C. 399, 
in the archonship of Laches (Biod. xir. 35» 7). Plato calls him spurious, and 
an usurper, and says he was a son of a slare of Alcetas, named Simichs (Gurg, 
p. 471 a; Clinton, ii. 223 ; Mull. Dor, i. 483). irtii9. The 

proper word for road-making; y. Wesseling ad Herod, iy. 136. rk 

iwa 9itK6v/iriV9, Bl. says there is an ellipse of 't^p x^P^* referring to 
ch. 15, rd Ti &AXa 9uic6fffiii^t tV X^^P^t '^"^t «*y*^ tierm. Of. 

Clinton's dissertation on the kings of Macedonia, yol. ii. p. 220. Herod, yiii. 
139, giyes the line of Macedonian kings. The three first usually giyen ara 
considered by Clinton to be merely mythicoL The predecessors of Archelaus 
will therefore be Perdiccas L, Argseus, Philippus I., Aeropus, Alcetas, 
Amyntas I., Alexander I., Perdiccas IL (Miill. Dor, i. 463 ; Grots, iy. 23). 

(6.) E28o/i^yi)r. Miiller, from the Itineraries, places Idomene fifty-three 
miles from Therma. [Dor. i. 474.] It was on the borders of Peonia, on the 
road leading from Stobi to Thessalonica. In some modern maps we see a spot 
marked Idomini in this locality (Cramer, i. 230). Toprvplmp 

is placed by Ptolemy in iBmathia, south of Idomene ; he writes the nsme 
Gordenia (Cramer, i. 230; MiilL U.S.). ^Arakdi^rrir. From a 

passage in St«ph. Byz. Dr. Arnold proposes to read Allante, cf. Plin. iy. 10, 35, 
but Miiller, Spruner, and Cramer all read Atalanta. E&pwv^jr 

is placed by Pliny on the Axius. [H, N, iy. 10.] Nothing further is known 
of its history, than that it appears in a list of towns in the seyenth century 
(Cramer, i. 231). 

(c.) n^XXijf. Pella, one of the most ancient and celebrated cities of Mace* 
donia, stood at the distance of 120 stadia from the mouth of the Ludias, to 
which point the riyer was nayigable. It was on the borders of Bottina and 
JSmathia; Herodotus assigning it to the former (yii. 123), Ptolemy to the 
latter (p. 82). Philip considerably enlarged and embellished it, as being hie 
natiye city (cL Dem. eU Cor, 83), and here Alexander also was bom (hence 
'Pelleus juyenis,* Juy. x. 169; Lucan, iii. 233). Its situation is exactly 
described by Liyy, xliy. 46^ xly. 19 [probably from Polybius, xxix. 3]. It was 
afterwards colonised by Julius Cesar. Its ruins are still yisible near the 
modem FdatittL Euripides probably resided hereiinder the patronage of 
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ArchdUus, and tho fceoerj in iU neighbourhood it rappoeed to hurt suggested 
•oma pMragft in hie BacoluB (Cramer, i. sis)* ' Though in later times the 
residence of the kings was transferred to marshy Pella in the maritime plain, 
beneath, yet Kdessa waa always retained as the regal burial-place, and as the 
hearth to which the religious continuity of the nation (so much rerereneed in 
ancient times) was attached.' — Orote, iT. 16. K^ppov. A place 

of no great importance, except from its being sometimes confounded with the 
Cyrrhus in Syria. The town of PaUtokattro^ about sixteen miles north-west of 
Pella, rery probably represents the site of (Cyrrhus (Leake, N. G., quoted in 
Smith, Diet, Oeog, a.T. and Cramer, toL i. aa9 ; Miill. Dor, i. 458, n.). 
fv{r 801C0I Cf. chap. Ixxix. f. K. says the words must be tftken with 
M^uXXiKf^* wker€9er U ieemedJU,^ iwdfiakkow—hnmrordtot 

a charge of caralrj, K. 6wh wkiBovt, The sentence is rery much 

inTolved. P. seems inclined to refer it to the Thracians, as though it were, 
' encumbered by their own numbers.' K. would strike out «^o^ and read 
asMrramr. I beliere it is an elliptical way of speaking — ' brought themselrea 
into great peril when they did fight» and therefore soon left it off.' On 

wtpiKkjf4fi99oi cf. Ces.^. C, iii. 30, *n6 duobus eiroumolwieretur exercitibus.' 

Ckafrr CI. — (a.) k6y6vf iwttiromk^yvm v^o^^fffpc, i. 57 — 'offebat' 
P. ; *hfgan to negotiate;* * unterkandelte,* K, oh vapi}ray raif 

wavolp, Cf. xcT. e. and Oroto quoted there. Avirrovyrcf fii, 

a.rA. Here wo have an illustration of the redundant negatire, which may be 
expreraed in somewhat rulgar English — ' being doubtful thai kt would not come* 
Tffix^p^it — A rare woxd in Attic Orrek. K. cf. Thuc. ir. 15 ; Herod, i. i6a; 
Xen. HtU. t. 5, a. Tr. * having made tkem take rrfuge m their foH\fieaiione* 
Cf. our expression of ' putting persons in a state of siege.' Xlaraioi, 

ictA. Theee obscure tribes of Fireonian and Thmcian origin must be placed 
near the Strymou ; but their exact locality cannot be determined. The Odo- 
manti were contiguous to, and apparently intermixed with, the Edones, Ptolemy 
identifying Edonis with Odomantice. * They were probably settled upon the 
whole of the great mountain Orbelns, extending along the north-east of the 
lower Strymonic plain, from about Mdeniko and Demarisear to Zikhna in- 
clusire, where they bordered on Pangnas, the gold and silrer mines of which 
they worked with the Pieres and Satrte.' — Smith, Diet, G. s.t. Herodotus 
says they were PKonians, and were not conquered by the Persians, t. 6. Thuc 
(t. 6) speaks of Pollea, thfir independent prince. Drabeseus (Thuc it. loaj 
was probably one of their towns. The Panei are also called Edonians by 
Steph. Bys., who places them near Amphipolia. The I>er8»t are also men- 
tioned by Herodotus [Herod, rii. i to, df. t. i i, with B&hr^s notes on both 
passages]. The Droi some think to be the same aa the Derstei ((Cramer, L 303, 
sq.). [Mr. Orote pUces them in the plains north-east of the Strymon, near 
Mount Pangieus, and not far from Amphipolis, ri. 195.] 

(h,) wupd^x* k6yow — *prw^it oeeaeionem rvfiionV Huds. ; 'gaverieeto 
taii-^aforded matter qf dieeuseiom,* Dale. BL quotes an example, Xen. Cjfrop, 
tL I, ai. We might tr. 'gam ooeaeion to a rumour which etfen reached to 
(M) thooe who were onewHoi qf the Atheniane* A^4— ' m to whether 

it might Mi ba pnisiblt that,' &e. Cf. Xen. ^06. ir. i^ iV 
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Kurit rh {vfifiaxiK^i' — in accordance with the tenna of the alliance exiating 
between them. Of. xxii. c. iwdx^^ K. traoalatea bj *«^r- 

sekummemd,* P. by 'oceupatam ienere* The Scholiast explains it bj #n- 
nifupos* Bat this sense of the word, though common in Homer and Hezt>d.» 
is nerer, P. says, fomid in Thucydides. We have it as * halting tJkere* Xen. 
Cyrop, It. a, 6 ; r. 4, 38. Cf. Acts xix. at. «&rf. 80 Xen. 

Jmab, i. 7, ao, rh B^ voKh airr^ hwrmper/fUpw hn^tvrro. It is the datiTe 
of the otjeet more remotely affected by the action of the rerb. The want of 
provision a£fected him through the army. It is equiralent to the construction 
where the want would be expressed as the subject of some rerb baring d^ 
9Tpmnioaf for its direct, and avrf for its remote object. Therefore I beliere 
Am.'s translation to be a good one, though Bl. disputes it — *wht%k§ found 
thai the army had nopravinms* SvapS^jcov. Of. Heiod. iv. 

to. Poppo prefers this reading to l;inp96Kov or SvapoMicov. 
vporvoiffirai — *wiH» over to his views,* Cf. chap. S5, d. rptdmowrm 

rks wdams 1in4pas, See Jelf, { 454. Cf. Thuc iii. 66, ini§s al nam Uam; 
Herod. Tii. 4, fiaatK^daurra rii wdrra frta Sf( re icol r/N^icomu So omnino in 
Latin, e.^. Cses. B, O, ir. 3S, '£» duo omnino ctFitates obsides misemnL' 
'Macedonia then (t.«. at this time) contained the elements of a great power 
afterwards dereloped by Archelaus and Philip, though one scattered and 
feeble.'— Thirlwall. 

CHAFTBtt en. — (a,) ot 9k ip Navir^icry. The narratire is resumed from 
eh. xcii. 'AardKov, Cf. od ch. 30, a., where we learn that the 

Athenians expelled their tymnt Euarchus. i^irofidwrtt 4s» P. 

couples the it with iarpdrwacuf, and this punctuation is adopted by GolL, Am., 
Blomf. T9rpaKoalois, These, P. thinks, were the elassiarU from 

the forty triremes, ten hrifiarni to each being the usual complement. 
SrpiCrov. See n. to Ixxx. e. Kop6wrttw, A small town lying, 

it is supposed, between Metropolis and old Mnm, Its probable remains wer« 
seen by Colonel Leake on a hill about a mile from Prodhromo. 
oif ZoKovwrai fitfialovs — * duhim Jidei* Cf. v. 43, e. Duk. 
K^riyro. He had probably been expelled by the opposite party (Cramer, ii. 
33 ; Grote, ri. 185). 

{h.) OlwidZa%, The siege of this place was the great object of the expedi- 
tion ; as this great and powerful town had from time immemorial (jM vort) 
sided against the rest of Acamania and. Athens. Cf. ch. 8a, i. 1 1 1, c. 
'Ax<^^et. The largest and most celebrated of Grecian rivers, equally famous 
in mythical and historical times. It takes its rise in Mount Pindus, near a vil- 
lage now called Khaliki, probably a corruption of Chalcis [t. Dion. Perieg, 496]. 
After flowing through the mountainous district of the Bolopians and Agroeans, 
it entered the plain of Acamania and JEtolia near Stratus, and discharged 
itself into the Ionian sea near (Eniadae. Its waters are of a whitish yellow or 
cream colour, hence its epithet in Hesiod (Theog, 340), 'Ax«A^^r r* hpyvpM^tfp 
(copied by Dionys. Perieg, 433), and its modem name of Aspropotamo, or 
* White Rirer.' Homer only mentions it once, but calls it the king of rirers. 
[//. xxi. 194.] Dr. Wordsworth says, * That the Acheloiis should hare been 
genenllj pondered in Greece as the symbol and sjrnonym of water is probably 
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to be tscribed to iU •nperiority in magnitude to the otber streams of the 
Oreek continent' [Grtectt p. ii]. Cf. Virg. Gear^, i. 9, *Poculaque inTentis 
Acheloia miscnit nyis.' (So onr own poet Lovelace Bays, ' 'When flowing cups 
pass qnicklj round. With no assuaging Thames.*) For the classical passages in 
illustntion of this symbolic use, see Maczob. Saturn, t. 18, and Elmsley ad 
Eurip. Baeeh, 519. In mythology, Acheloiis, as a rirer god, receired especial 
honours ; he is also celebrated for his riyalry with Hercules for the possession 
of I>eianira ; the horn wrenched off from the ' Tauriformis' god by Hercules, 
being metamorphosed into the Cornucopia. Cf. ApoUod. ii. 7 ; Soph. TVaeh, 
9, 507 ; Diod« Sic. ir. 3 5 ; Bans. iii. 18, 9 ; Or. Met, ix. i, 90, &c ; Sen. Here, 
(Et, 300. iwt99P ii4p, * The only way of removing the difficulty is to 

supply ^^MT from the preceding, and to take AMf0«r with Am. as standing for 
ium^ sHpeme, high up the river ^ as we flnd it, ir. 108. We may tr. with GolL : 
" mpeme quidem Stratum urbem, ubi vero in fnare it^uit, (Emiadas prater* 
JIueuM," ' — BL V ff pi X i/i rdCmi^ — * surrounding with water, so a$ to 

insulate the citg* Strabo mentions three marshy lakes in this neighbourhood. 
The question as to whether these are alluded to by Thucjrd. here is discussed 
by Colonel Lenke, N, Greece, iiL 593. Cf. Arrian, Anab. vi. 14, 5. BL cf. the 
description of Venice, Livy, x. 1. 

(c.) 'Ex«<'^S«i^. These islands are said to hare derived their name from 
the echinus, or sea-urchin, in consequence of their sharp and prickly outlines. 
Homer {II, iL 625) cal^s them 'Ex<^ i^nd speaks of thorn as inhabited, and 
sending a contingent of forty ships to the Greek force against Troy, under a 
distinguished warrior named Meges. Later writers mention them as rugged 
nnd desolate. The chief of them was Dulichium (Hom. Od. i. 245, iz. 14, ziv. 
397, 6cc ; Strabo, x. 456), which some writers identify with Dolicba ; the latter 
appears, however, to be too small to answer the description of Homer, while 
its position does not tally with that of the island mapped out in the passages 
foregoing. Dodwell supposes it to have been submerged by a violent convulsion 
of nature, and says some Greek sailors told him of an island seven miles long, 
which was submerged by the ocean. Herodotus [ii. 10] alludes to the fact of 
the Echinados being gradually united to the mainland (Pans. viii. 14, 1 1 ; Ov. 
Afet, viii. 588). But both of these writers were ignorant of the fact, known to 
modem writers on physical geography, that, after a certain point, this junction 
Mf[ the islands off the mouth of a river to the mainland ceases, the superfluous 
alluvial deposit being swept away (as at the mouths of the Nile and Danube) 
by the irresistible force of the deep sea. Pliny (iv. ii, 19) enumerates nine of 
the Echinades, other writers, as Ovid, mention only four. Strabo calls them 
* very numerous.' d 8 i r A « 4xo v ^« 1. Cf. oUira xp^rer, supra, 

Ixzxiv. a. vpo^X** A<' — ' ** eonstantlg making aUuvial depoiit* 

ffiV) rAr wi^uw at ^u^lpttrrm — * and some qf the islandi ham been united 
with the mainland (lit eontinentaliged, made into continent), Cf. Herod, ii. lo, 
md ebn ^intarm *Ax'>4^* ^' A^^ ^' 'Amiprardft ml ^{itlf is ddktiacmr rmw 
'Exa^tgy viiamr rjkf iiiuffias 4i|b^ ^ipor ■we fyn . The verb has been employed 
by the imitators of Thucydides, vide BL 4Kw\s l\ unX wdwas^ 

ic.Tjc — ' there is every rearnm for beliemng that this mag be the case with aU, 
e/fer no very great U^ qf time,* On this use of Avis et L i, a. 
r^s v^erx^rsMt «.rA. Ste Jelf, | 898, 3. rf m4 entZdw 
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wwBai {^rSff^^oi yiyp9Prmk—*mutualfy »erve to conned M« ntftietKin, t» 

eonsequenoe qf its not being ditptrted^ K and D. P. prefsn Uia reading r^ ^, 

but Madyig obsenres, where the infinitire thus used expresses the eonaegntnee 

and not the eauae^ it should propeAj follow the rerb. Cf. Izxr. c : |Mc«>Mf 

<* j|r o^oif r& (^Ao, *the woodwork served as a frame to hold the brieka 

together/ I beliere mjself that the eoUocation shows r^f wpo9xi^^—n to be 

the latter of two nonns, whereof r^^V'ictS^tivMrfai, b («.«. stands for) the 

former ; and that the datire is simply an instmmental one. Tr. ' are, from the 

non^itpereion of the alluoial depoeit, bound together ae in a chain * 

wapaKKk^ — * obliqutly,' in a sort of quincunx order — \ *. *. * ' eehrSge gegtm 

einandtr* K. (ef. Lobeck ad Soph. 4j, 1087)— whereas narh rroix**' i* >a 

paiallel lines— I Ire l^ hXao9a% nbr6w — ' idA€«i, as <Af 

legend goes,* &c For this use of ^ see supra. Cf. Arist Lyeist, 513. The 

rerb refers to actual wandering, not, I think, as some haTe suggested, to maoiital 

hallucination, though the latter meaning may be supported (Soph. Aj, 13). 

ieifiirtfr. For the beet comment on this phrase see the opening of £aeh. 

Enmenidee, Cf. Thue. riL So. bweiw6rr •— * obscure sign^fieanienC 

frit, not fl, is used, because no particular spot is specified, ' a country oud^ 

that* For this peculiar force of Sorif, in introducing the especial attribute 

of the object, its real property, or differentia, see Jelf, { S16. b. For «p«y ftr 

see Jelf, { S48. 80 Madvig ; wfiir &v is only used in this way after a negative 

expressed or implied. /^iv — not offirw, the comnumd itself which 

would be of course expressed by m4*^» being hero tacitly quoted. Cf. Soph. 

Phil. 1409, 

fi^irw ye irpir tr ruw iifiirtpmr 

&f]7r fiCOtfr, «tu TloUurros, 

fit fiia<rfi4 writ — 'rendered unclean for him to be in* tlairm — 

* a place sufficient to support life* For this sense of Zimroi, nearly equivalent 
to our 'home! se® Arist Eth, Nic. i. 6; Thuc. ii. 16. A. cf. Philost. See 
Herod. 561, hiaira r^ v^fuen ixtTrfititL Compare the use of rpo^ in Soph. 
05d. Col, 36}; Phil. 31, &c 4ZvrdffT9vff9 — 'founded a dominion.* 

4xt0rvfil«L. Kovp^ir was its ancient name according to the Scholiast. Cf. 
Strabo, x. 1, 8 and 3. X ey6fiera, i.e. Thacyd. does not vouch for 

the stoiy. See what is said supra, xxiii. and cf. Herod, vii. 15a, iyit M l^tKm 
Xiytir rk Keyiyiera^ wttBeo^al ye ii^r ob wurrdwaauf b^iKu, 

Chafteb CIIL— &y^p hri' hrZp6s. The first instance of such an ex* 
change, says BL ; the first recorded instance, K. P. cf. v. 3, where a similar 
exchange is meptioned. He observes also that iKtv$4povs implies that the 
slaves^ were sold. 
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BOOK ni. 

Cbaptkb I. — (a.) I^a rf wlr^ kKfid(9PT^ — ae. in Juno B.C. 4^8, 
Oljmp. tt, f . The period compriies the ripening of the corn, i. e. at Athens— 
the end of May and the beginning of Jnly. 0511. fixes the period a month later, 
Iwt he is nndoubtedlj wrong. See Vomers Dissertation, Frankfort, 1846. 

(6.) Ivy vrnptlnoi — 'wherever opportunity offertdJ Am. rather, 'might 
chance to ojfer,* for snch is the indefinite force of the opt. Am. quotes tf fiei 
vi^tms Soph. PhiL 104S. Of. It. 36, and eTrrc^ tuf S Ms waptiqf^ Plat. 
Thastei. 150 d, cited by Krog. 

(c,) rh nil nmnovpysip m $cr9 ft.ii Ktucovfysuf, or rev ^^ ncKcvpyw^ or 
as an aceos. after •V)rt<r» which is constructed with two accusatiTes, Arist. 
Veep. 333, Krfig. The explanation of the Schol., 'ellipsis rev Sii,' is ftiUle. 
Cf: Matth. {534. 

{(i.) rmw iwkmr. First the 'arms' of the soldiers; then the spot where 
they were piled ; hence by an easy transition, as here, the encampment. Cf. 
ii. a, i. Ill, and iii. 64. 

Ckaptba II.- (a.) Aristotle (Politics, r, %, 3), in illustration of the posi- 
tion that national evils frequently arise from the quarrels of indindual citizens, 
quotes the case of this rerolt, which was he says produced by the indignation' 
of one Doxander against the Athenian goveroment for refusing to sanction the 
marriage of his sons with two orphan heiresses. The fact, as Orote says, may 
be quite tme, but with Thucydides before us wo can hardly call it the eavse of 
the war. /SovXiftf /rret — sc of tiiofiioi, understood fh>m Ad^fios, 

Cf. infra, ch. ▼. a, on the rerolt of Lesbos. See Niobuhr, VortrSge Ob, alt, 
Geseh, ii. 6t. 

{b,) Kal rairiip rl^r hx^cracip. The icol has occasioned trouble, as the 
Scholiast says, 0^ ^t ml iXAifr vcvontfi/ywr hw6cruatP, The language is some* 
what inrerted, but the meaning plainly is : ' The first attempt failed, and even 
this one was made against their will.' On the facts see Orote ti. 303-4. 
X«rip»sc. by building a x«fu> across the mouth. See the notes on the har- 
bour of Pyloe. W. 

(e,) h fi9raw9pLw6n9w9i )r«r — 'had sent for * D. But this b an in- 
corrsct rendering of the present, or rather imperfect, participle—' were engaged 
in sending /or* cf. i. 38. nark criciw — 'domestic sedition;* ' Bur* 

gerswistes halher* Krug., connected with ikfimnai yiyvorren, ^if y vral — 

' i>{formers,* emphatic ; not simply inform. 

(d,) lv0oiKi(ovat—' are attempting to centralise' They attempted what 
Theseus effected in Attica (c£ ii. 15) and the Thebans tried to effect in Bcsotia; 
Le. to make the independent w4\is into municipal I^^aoi subordinate to their 
own iytiisrk. So Am., but OolL and Popp. understand it rather of the actual 
gathering of the population within the walls of one metropolitan city for 
pnrpoMi of defence. They oonpait the east of Olynthns (i. 58). So too 
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Thirlwall : ' The population of Mytilene was receiriiig contiiiiial additiont from 
the amaller towns under her influenoe, from which bj pennaaion or Ibret aha 
transplanted the inhabitants within her own walls.' 

(«.) MvTiX^rifr. Therefore Mytilene, not Mitylene, The former is the 
orthography found on coins and in some of the best Oreek MSS. Bat the latter 
is of such frequent occurrence in MSS. of the Latin writers, that it has been 
generallj adopted. Even Mr. Orote writes Mitjrlene. See Duker's note; iiL a 5, 
quoted b j Ar. 

(/.) BotmrAp (vyyt^Ap, Because Penthilus, son of Orestes, after hia 
expulnon from Peloponnesus bj the Heradeids, led a colonj of Bcsotiana to 
Lesbos. ' The Bosotians,' says Am., ' like most of the people of the northern 
parts of Greece, considered themselTcs to belong to the ^lic race— a name 
4nd race of the highest antiquity, as .£olus was said to be the eUe$i son of 
Helen.' The Lesbians were always acknowledged as .£olians. Henoe the 
Lesbian Sappho is *.£olia puella' with Horace {OtU It. 9. la), and her lyrie 
strains, which he was proud to copy, *iEolium carmen' (Od. ir. 5. la). Cf. 
Thue. yii. 57, and riii. 100. iirtiyprmi^ an uncommon use of tho 

vord, but cf. ir, 56, Tiii. 9. Pop. tr. * htrrying in* i.e. urgently bringing in. 

Chaptsr IIL — (a.) Apn Ka9iVTafi4p9v — 'just eommeneed/ 'had «a 
reoentfy broken out^ D. But would not this require a past participle f Bender 
'^'jnst come into/uU ^ect,* or ' operation,* */airUf afoot! and ct i. i. 

(6.) vporiroX«/i<(«'a^9ai A. warns us to distinguish from irpoeveXi- 
/ftM<rBf . The first medio sensu is, ' to bring upon ihemadvee a foar wiik Leeboe 
ffi addition to that in which they wer$ already engaged ;' the second, ' to brintf 
upon another state a war wUh Leebot in addition to that in which n was alnady 
engaged* 

(c.) fit 4 Cor fi4pos — 'assigning more than right, i.e. too much weight to the 
foish, that it might not be true,* or, to the not wishing it to be true, making the wish 
the father to the thought, as Shakspeare has it. So also oUr^ irA^or vtlftarrtSt 
xlviii. and W/iOKrcr t^ ^6r^ wkuor fi4pot, Eur. Supp, 241. The AXn^n refers 
to rk Ktenryopovfiira contained in norriyoplas, Bl. quotes imitations from Philo 
Jttd. and Dio Cassius which leave no doubt as to their conception of the meaning. 

(d.) MaX^cyroff. See note on ir. * Nomen nihil aliud significat, nisi 
Apollinem ijcpaSov^ nam Dii hxpaSoi multi sunt in nummis Mjtilenseorum,' G. 
who follows Muller in his Dorians, It was probably this Dorian word that 
the Latins confused with ' Maloventum.' Hence the singular euphemism of 
re-christcning it * Beneventum* Could it, notwithstanding the difference in 
quantity, be conn<%ted with Latin mdlOf a jaw ? 

(s.) ical llp fikr ^vfifi^ 4 99* pa — sc. koK&s tuf tx*uf. Where the apodosis. 
to one of the alternatives is too obvious for misconstruction, or too disagreeable 
for mention, it is sometimes suppressed, as here. Some editors call this 
nposiopesis. Perhaps it is bettor to contine this to the last-mentioned daae, 
like the famous * Quos ego— sed pnestat,' of JEn, i. 135, and Herod, viii. 61, eit 
ffl fuvUit vbrov jcol fi4rtr (vhu hpiip bya06s * cl M /ij^ a.r A. To the former 
belong, the following well-known instances : 

tl iikp Mtf'ov^i yipas fuydByfiei 'Axoiel [aaXdf ({ci] ... 
•I 94 as /iii Um^uf n,r.K^^^IL i. 137. 
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As also Plato de Rep, 575 d : o&k o3r Huf /ikw Mints IvtUcmcuf [kqX&s Ix"]* 
4iuf M ^ iwvrpiwff i w^Ku. And again, Protag. 315 d: md ^^ fihf kK^nf 
w§[$tiTmi [miAwr lx<0' *^ '^ M^ Affvtp ^{tKov tv06¥ovaa^, Krug. cf. ir. 13. 3. 
3Iore on the subject may be seen bj consulting the editors on Arist Plutus, 
466. ff/rcTr depends on a verb supplied fir. ^otryy^A^. 

(/.) rks 14 ga rpiip9%t. As this is not a case of 'prerious mention/ 
GolL says, ' aliquis quserat cur addatur artieulus.' It seems to me plain enough, 
though not exactly explicable by ' ills decern nares, quseybrf^apud Atheniensea 
cranL' Does it not rather imply the known and necessary Lesbian contingent 
— the ordinary Lesbian quota to the fleet ? iwoi^i^arro. We had 

a similar usage, ii. S3, imhs wotoumu; et also TiiL I, is Ad'^oXtiar wdua^tu^ 
and infra Ti. a, or perhaps i. 87, b. 

(g,) wK^ Xpii^d/atpos, Many understand 'a/atwnMe voyage' See i. 
137. b. and Kriig/s note on Xen. Anab, r, 9. 33. Am. considers it as simply 
contrasted with Ms, as in Ti. 97, ol^f xkow^ ol^« 6ihv Mx^i, 

(A.) rirt iKKti, Arnold takes these words per se— ' in other tking»;* ha 
should hare said ' all tke other thing»;* and then constructs, i^^Ka/wv wtfA rk 
ilfur4x,99ru rmr ruxmr ^pa^dfuroi (ojri). I confess that I should in this case 
haTe preferred ifvXdafforro (though later writers I beliere employ ^vKdrrm 
sine objecto). Peile objects to ifikuavo^ without an accusatire of the object, and 
constructs, rd tc HaAo, tAt rtix^r nH kifUrmr ir4pi^ rk iifur4Ktara ^p€^dfA«voi' 
4f^Xur949, He thus makes ra &AXa agree with ^fur/Xcora IjpTa, and both 
goremod by i^vKoff^w^ while rmr icrA. is governed by fc4pi post casum. * They 
both did not go out (to the temple), and the other half -finished works in which they 
were engaged about their walls and harbourSt they protected with barricades ;* 
or, ' as for the resit i.e. as respected their walls and harbours, they barricaded the 
unfinished portions* This use of vipi seems somewhat unusual; the difficult 
not being that it follows its case, but that it follows a noun with something to 
be supplied from a verb, sc. riit ^vX^««r. But even if this interpretation be 
right, I should iftill, from its position and frequent occurrence in similar col* 
locations, make rk &AXasK * with respect to the other matters* Otherwise 6 KXAot 
must have the same force as &AAof in the common idiom, where it signifies 
' besides,' and I scarcely think it can. Ooll. makes the expression identical with 
Tc( Tff iXXm i^^Kaaaor, m/A rk iifur4\som ruv rffix^y vol Xifi^ywr ^pe^i^uroi^ 
and this is well enough, if, supposing Thucydides to haTe meant this, we can 
understand why in simple narratire he should hare so contorted and mis- 
placed his words. It is not to be paralleled by similar inversions occurring in 
speeches, or in the expression of abstruse intellectual conceptions. However, 
as Pop. and Kriig. assent to this, the reader may adopt it We have, as they 
flay, fpo^dficyei without an olgective case in viii. 35. 

Chaprb IV. — (a.) al *A0iivaioi — its 4^pm9, Pop. IVv/. vol. i. 107, 
compares iii. 5, 0/ wpsvfius 4ts Mkr ^XBop wpd^uifTts, and v. aS, vii. 3a. 
4viffiicff«, cf. rev ^fftcutovt, i. 76, and iwtsuAs rh wmpk rhw yeypai^wov 961MV 
tUtwer, Ar. Rh, i. 13, and infra xl. c. 

(6.) rwr ^iafinXkivrmv. We might have expected the past participle. 
Bot the participle with the article becomes so thoroughly a noun substantive 
that it diiopi thfl iew^^oral demmt of its lanse, so to speak, and fiaUowi thfl sama 
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lav. Arn. tnnsUtefl ' the i^fartnert! Thif is a matter of soma importanc*, 
and has not reeeired as prominent notice from scholars as it should haTo done. 
Compare ro«t Ivcryo/UyMf, ii. a ; 0/ rpo8<8orr«f, iL 5. See also of twi^^Temf, 
Hi. 40, and a remarkable case Soph. ElecL 334, (Edip. 2)fr. 1147, 4 rf- 
rrovtftt, *ih» motktr* CI rete ^c^Tm^os, i. a4. d. ; W ^p^Sa^^errfff, zxiii. a. ; 
St. Matt iL ao. 

(c.) Xa9i9r9t T^ rdy 'Atfi}yal«r ravriic^. * These arrifals and dia- 
patches were carried on without the knowledge of the Athenian admiral; 
chiefly in consequence of the peculiar site of the town, which had been original]/ 
placed upon a little islet, divided from Lesbos by a narrow channel or funprn^^ 
and had subsequently been extended across into the main island, like Syraeoae 
and so many other Grecian settlements. It had consequently two harbours, 
one north, Uie other south of the town. KleTppides was anchored off the 
Ibrmer, but the latter remained unguarded.* — Orote, Ti. 306. 

(d.) rf MaX^f. Certainly not Strabo's Malea, or Cape Zeitonn, as that 
was seven miles away — a distance which would make prorisioniug the seamen 
impracticable. The article, moreover (as P. remarks), implies that it is the 
locality indicated in the woird Ma\<(<Krof, and this was only f{« rift «ix««r, a 
spot to which the citizens went in procession — waArifuL I believe it to have 
been the N.E. headland forming one side of the harbour. The term MoJUa, 
like the Celtic ben^ or dun^ the Saxon head, and many others, seems to have 
been a descriptive word converted into a local appellation, and so applicable to 
many places of the same kind, e.g. there was another at S. pL of Peloponneens. 
The word ' gate* in our own language is applied similarly to all sorts of places, 
sometimes close to each other. Both Am. and Thirl wall adopt the same solution. 

(e,) oit y^p iwlcrtvov. Am. makes roTr depend on iwlartwv, and con- 
siders («Wff) wpox^pffyreiy a sort of epcxegesis — ' trust'to tJU answer from AtJkenM, 
that it would have a prosperous issue' But it was about the issue of their 
application^ and not that of the reply, that they were dubious. I should render 
— ' they felt no eot^fidenee in the answer that was to eome/rom Athens, that they 
should succeed in respect qf it* Compare ^irl fiu{op ( » vpe) x«F4^»^voff of « 
person, ir. 117. Peile makes wpoxufffi^ew impersonal (as iL 56, oh lUrroi 
wpo€x^pn<r4 7ff)« and rots the dative after it — ' they felt no confidence thai 
there would be a favorable issue to what depended upon the Athenians ;* and com- 
pares hirh ruv Affa'/3(«y, iii. 6. (Pop. renders — ' non confidthant legatis Athenas 
missis ab Athcniensihus aliquid processurum* and compares ^iri ^ic^tir o^oa 
rmw hvh Sp^icris firra Bpaffi9ov i^9X06yTm¥ orpari^mtp for iiK6mtv mlntSs kf^ 
BpJKfis T&r is 6p^y /&. B. i^, crfwr. But this is a very common ellipee, whereas 
Poppo's roil iraph 'A9i)vali}f — kwh T«r 'A(h}i«I«»y— •mp^ referring to legate, and 
iieh to wpdyfiurei, as GoU. remarks, is very different) * Bih row 

wsK^yows. See iiL 33. 69, iv. S. ra\aiw4pmt — ' at yrmt petmM** 



Chaftbb v.— {a.) oSroi— «c 0/ HijOvfumoif ut iupra, ii. a. 

(6.) in TLtkowopp^iwov. Peile considers this as a condensed mode of 
expression for fiotfkSfitroi /urh rijs 4n IlcXoveyrVov vc^oo'jcffviif , nol /mt^ ^AAiftt 
si wpoay4poir6 ri, JciySvM^ir ; and so Popp. and GolL Eriig. would strike out 
furii and make the gen. depend on ri. f|o8or )i4w rirn 'ttidindsti 

make a kind qf sortie* 
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Cbiptib VL— (a.) Irxvp^i*— ^^y strcng or vigcrcuB mea$ur$. Again ir. 
%j. b. and riii. 9. w^pfpfiiwdfktvou I do not see whj the abeence 

of the prepoeition is or M ehould greatly disquiet Am., whose interpretatioii 

* hringing r9und their skipi to a new etation on the south qf the town* seems right 
in the main. Perhaps ve might give the middle more aocuratelj bj sajing— 

* having come round, and brought thenuelvee to an anchor south rf the town.* 

rh wpht wirop* * South* may as veil stand independently as rh wdKui^ rh 
wmpmnUmf or other phrases of the sort. (Compare too W9pi/^pp»w, irAJ^y r& rp^t 
T^ viXmyos, it. 13 ; rh vp!6t Nc^^os, t. 59.) GoU. connects t^ wf^s t4ro0 with 
^Tff ^X*^**'* Btt^ v^ becomes of the ciroomTallation if both camps were on 
the soQth ? 

(6.) robs i^ipikovs — * their Uockadere,* et. ir, tj, 3a. See notion iiL 
76, and on hntovrro sup. iii. 

(c.) pui0ru9ikO¥ wkolmv Ka\ hyopas. An extension of lengma. As 
GolL remarks, the idea of an kyopd was quite inseparable from a naTal station. 
On all occasions where a fleet was collected there was a market held in some 
neighbouring spot for the supply of proTisions, and the two words seem united 
by a closer bond than (as Arn. has it) the common generic notioA of ' a place 
fat anything.' Erug. (as I had myself) com'ectures iyopd, which b perhaps 
correct, the transcriber baring slipt into a second genitiTe. 

Cakvm YIL— (a.) nark rhv *Axs)^ot^^*0nthe side qf the Aeheloue,* 
An. Bather perhaps, ' over against* or nautically speaking, ' off the mouth 
of the Aehelous,* That this is the meaning seems plain from such phrases as 
K€trh T^ ^ff^x^» *nd Kork ro^f Mwonptovs, iii. 107. Peile has * sailing up,* 
but surely nark would rather mean ' down stream* See particularly i. 46, rf 
amk KipKifpop V<Wt where it is impossible to mistake the meaning — * that 
portion <^ the maitUand which lay over against Coregra* Similariy we muft 
interpret nmrk r^ *AK9^itn/iv voro^y, ir. 15. 

(6.) ri 1^4 pos — 'some part* D, ; rather, * a eonsiderable number! Of. i. 
nhr699w — */rofli (he spot! i-«- the inhsbitants of the district Of. ii. 15. 
c ir. 1x9. 4ve«X«^r«rrff f— ' qfler they had Irft the coast,* Ct u 

137. b. 

CHAPna yill.--(a.) ^v Si 'OAv^v(ar n.rJi, The Olympiad in which 
Borieus for the second time ' was victor* was the 8Sth ■■ B.& 4x8. So r. 49. 
At#p«c^ff— son of Diagoras. See Miiller^s Dor, ii. 141. iwlna again 

is used as a self-containing predicate. 

(6.) fiver Te(a8ff. * We should hare expected (in this speech) a confident 
sense of righteous and well-grounded though perilous effort, and a plausible 
collection of wrongs and oppressions alleged against the common enemy. In* 
stead of which the speech is apologetic and embarrassed ; the speaker not only 
does not allege any extortion or serere dealing from Athens towards the 
Hityleneans^ but eren sdmits the fact that they had been treated by her with 
marked honour.* — Qrote, ri. 309. The speaker howerer does allege grounds 
for a confident expectation of the loss of independence, and liberty, and con* 
•equently of ' serere d^lUing' to follow in its own good time. And this to some 
psnoos mifjbi amm anongh, at any rata to the auditors it did* 
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Chaptbe IX.— (a.) T^ fi^v Ka$9 ffr6s, 80 also vtptctfr^ for vtpitrr^. 
*Tbe neuter keepe « unchanged, as it originated by eoDtraetion Arom mh^ 
Tbucyd. iii. 9, ir, 10, with the r. r. car^r. The best HSS. however hare • not 
•I, which Bekker has adopted universally in Plato and Thucydides.'— Matthiir, 
I 198. 5. £ 80 also Buttman in his Complete Grammar (quoted by A.) notieea 
the inconsistfiiqri hut says that the Attic probably followed ' der scheinbaren 
Analogie.' X*^P®*' — 'deteriorated,* Cf. note on x^fp^^t u* 45t uid 

ir. 114. BL quotes: 'Transfuge nomen, execrabile Teteribus ioeiia, noria 
suspectum/ Liry, zxrii. 17. &(f«rif — * opiniom, a rare sense.* — BL 

Bat unfortunately it does not mean opinion ; it is ' thit way qfyuagimg tknr 
talme,* iff utimatinff their worthy which is no/ a rare sense. 

(6.) fl T^x*"*' • • • ^i^Kpivoiv^o, Peile notices these optatire fonns^ 
and contrasts them with c/ ilvrifitivtuf at the dose of the next chapter. The 
first form puts a purely hypothetical case— in this instance one confessedly not 
xealiied (t 4^ nol 'A^ycUoii o&v i|r) ; the second puts the case as a matter of 
£iet» and implies the possibility of its realization. We may add that the sam* 
thing takes place in Latin when ei cum indieatioo is contrasted witk «t eain 
iulifumotivo. Nor is the &ct that c/ 8i &^' iifuir ffp{arro is used in cap. zi. of 
a ease which did not occur, any exception to this rule, for here the writer pats 
the case positirely, as a possibility, and demanding of the reader for the 
moment to assume that it was so, proceeds to state what would hare fallowed. 
Had the optatire been employed all would hare remained in the regions of 
pure hypothesis. See note upon i. 110. c. and tl i^wrifin^a^ — * if ever they war* 
able,* X. ad finem, said of a case which the speaker particularly desires bis 
hearer to contemplate. 

(e,) yr^fip Kal titpott^ The first I apprehend refers to the purpnss, u»- 
tsntions, or policy of the parties; the second to the ' state 0/ feeling,* or the 
' entente eordiale' between them ; tr. ' agree in designs and good intsHtions.* 
wp6^affit iwi9iK^% — * fair excuse OT pretext * Otiv, 

CsAPTXB X. — (a.) ficT^ «pcri}r ZokoIvi^s — not, 'Me seeming ^ virtue^ 
but * an opinion of each other's probity ;* as we use the word when we say 
* I have no opinion qf such a man,* and 6fioi6rpoiroi*M*eongenudityqfsemti' 
ment,* rpAwos, way, has a moral import See Theophrastus. 

-T^ ZiaKKdffcovTi, — * diversity of policy or sentiment * The expression is m 
peculiar one, and has I think a correspondingly peculiar force. The writer 
does not mean a ' passive variety,* such as subsists between inanimate objects, 
but such as is found between persons all pulling different ways — the aeiive 

^ development of difference, hwokiirSvrmi^ — *when you disap» 

pearcd, or desert^* Cf. Herod. viL 121. * ^v6koiwa — 'r emai ne d to 

he done* 

(b) ^^t^fiaxoL We may make this word govern both *ABnimUis and 
"EKKn^i in order to preserve the antithesis ; or we may again supply *A0fftmioti^ 
and consider that we have a dative, roii *EXXt)(rir, instead of ri»r 'Ekkh^to^ 
because the dative is stronger, and carries with it the notion, ' for the profit or 
benefit of the Greeks.' Eriig. makes 'Aihyroioa dative after naraSev^^rei, 
as in vi. 76, and therefore *EXXi}0'iy dat after 4ktv9§p^e9L 

(e.) iwayo/iivevs, Arnold obelises this, and with G. prtfeti iwetye^4po9$ 
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propoMcl by Rom and Bekker. Now we hare the word iw«pfo^4pmp i. 3, when 
it denotes 'hringimg m an auxUkaryfrom abroad^* and therefore if it if to stand 
liere I should render — ' making the enslatfing rf ike Greeke auxiliary or mUh 
mdiary to their cwm fower* This comes prettj near to Pop., * eueeipientee^ eihi 
OMimmenlee,* Krng. I find quotes *AjBa fUww ^cv(<r ob^ iwd^wrut^ Soph. Antiff. 
361, and aMcUptror arrets iw^ywrui <ovXc(ar, which eonflrm the Tiew I had 
independently taken. 

(d.) Zik voXvtfrii^Ur— 'on account of the much voting,* i.t,eomamy having 
to vote. This is explained by i. 141, or from divereiig (ffcounede, 
aaf %9 7ffr4^fr#i» * having eoaleeoed, or formed a eoaliHom.* So infra, itatt 
yym4§uP99, 

(s) ahr^pofkot 0^ irrti — ^* as they ^N^essftt, independenL' 
4Bv9i9^0av, See supia, ix. 

Geaptbr XI. — (a.) 09$mi4r9p9L The tiro may obserre that here 04fiates 
seems to classify itself with 9^s, Sticaiet, and ^oytp^t. These a4iectiTes agree 
with the subject of the sentence, where another would stand in the nom. neuter, 
followed by an aocusatire of the subject before an infln. mood, e.g. 9^k6s ivrtw 
Ayo^ 6r^ not ti|Aiy 4orw tdnhr iyoBov «Zmu. We may often imitate the 
idiom in English, as here : ' theg wouid have given ue better eeeuritg againet a 
change <^fAieg and conduct.* 

(6.) ica) wphs rb rXcior fftif cTicoy icr^K This clause is coupled with ^e- 
X*»piovt 8) fx''^** ^^ vktUyt by Koi, and both contain the reasons for xoXtm^ 
Tf^or cJK^nwf (fuXXov efcrcir — ' ae they had the mqfority (if the federation in a etate 
of eubmieeion^ and ae our power alonCf ae oontraeted with that greater part already 
in evheervitneet was eiiU holding out on equal terme againet them* It is quite 
true, as Am. objects, that this clause, aal irp^r ictA. ought to precede the finite 
Tsrb lipfMXAer ; but this additional consideration brought in as an afterthought 
is precisely in character with the general run of public speaking (whers some 
new reason strikes a man as he proceedsX'and is quite in the style of Thueydides, 
80 nearly also Peile, who says sgainst Am. that v^t here does not indicate 
comparieon but contraet. Both ideas howerer alike arise from the local force of 
the prep, indicating that one thing is placed beside another ; and in this situa* 
tion their points of resemblance and difference both become more apparent* 
hvr IwakoV'^' equally balanced^ and so, ' rsciproooi fear* virr ^i^— 

*ietobe relied on or afforde a guarantee* 

(c.) r^ M^ vpodxttr. The MSS. Tary between rb ^^ and r^ ftk* The 
former Matthi» explains : * the man <f w\;uet deeigne ie prevented from 
acquiring that euperiority of force which ie neceeearyfor eueceetful aggreeeion,' - 
Popp., thinking ry required by the sense, interprets : ' the man tf u^juet deeigne 
ie deterred from aggreeeione by finding himee(f with no euperiority qf force to 
prceecuie them,* So too Kriig., and it is the most natural translation. 

(d,) yr^/ifie ^aXXev l^4b^ | Irx^st— '(iltf encroachmente <lf policy 

rather than thoee^ open force.' 4$ r^w kpx^r^'inreepecitoot 

in regard iff their dominion* rh wpdyfian refers to tha hsgt- 

■lonia. baor^^onlyjueteofarae* 

(/.) I^a fihv yhp naptvpt^ «.rX— *M«y availed themeelvci ^ ue ae a 
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[whaterer th« others might do] would not Jain them against ihdr owmwAtta [i.e. 
while thoy had the right of veto and power of refusal] m expeditioms^ if tk§ 
oMsaiUd forty men not to a certain extent in the wrong* This I believe to be a 
eorrect and literal interpretation ; that of Arnold is certainlj not literaL I do 
not exactly understand his charge of 'confusion/ nor his saying that — *mMr 
eheuld we join them at all* is to be supplied after &torrar — an idsa which he 
seems to have taken fium Poppo. Still less is it desirable to read, as many 
have suggested, Mrras, In this I am eonfirmed by Peile, whose TersioD i« 
nearly to the same effect, and who asserts that there is no ooi^uekm in the 
passage, but merely a oottdeneation, such as is found Antig, 1 and 7, or \m 
Thuc. i. 40, or ind^d in the next chapter — ri Aci ^/uU Ik n9 Sfietom h^ 
iKctroif fflipw ; where Am. complains of no oonfnsion. To the £^a ^^v respoDde 
4p t^ nhr^ 8/, which is to be interpreted as inUIr rf *^ ui adiL — *wkiU 
at the very same time.* rii npinvra — a way of esprewring 4^Mit 

•▼0^ nparlerovs more generally, because it was the speakei^s otyect to show 
•that this was the general principle of the Athenian policy. 

(g.) wt pip piifi4p9u — *^ stripped from around them like the foUage from m 
tree* Am. cf. ii. 13, wtpuuperhr clnu Smop, See Isaiah m. 17. 
rii Tf Ac vTttia Xnr^yrcf — * leafing us to the last' The article thus staiidiiig 
with the predicate is suspicious. Krug. coi^ectnres rdtSc. But perhaps the 
article is explicable upon the principle that the one left, after all the rest h»Te 
been subtracted, becomes something definite, the remainder, and so reeeiTea the 
article. Something of the same kind takes place with fractional numbers, 
ra Z60 fiipn — two thirds. airmr. * Not the poascesiYe gemtiTo, 

but that of the subject : cl wdrr^s atirtH Iffx^r cTxoy.* — Krng. 
wphs 5ri XP^ vrripai — * a point d'iqfpui—pied a tern,* 
irapffix* M^ • • • ^^P^^XV — "^^j* ^^^ ^^^ opt. mood, because the conse- 
quence would be continued down to the time of speaking—' eauee, and be still 
causing, apprehension* Comparo i. 31, iKBw sol s^rol . . . ittms ^ t^ 'Arraic^ 
wpocytr6fi9vor ifor^MP ydpurtu, Cf. xxii. 

(A.) w9pi9yiyp6ii99a'^9G, mtr6pofiok jWcf, 'remained free;' or, survived 
the peril, 

ChafterXII. — (a.) T(r oZp aUrri ii ^iXla iylyptro s.rA. The article 
is so awkwardly remored from viot^ that Dindorf conjectures and Poppo 
approves of ^. Goller objects that it is useless to a^k the question, when in' 
the Tory terms of the question the answer is conveyed. This is a singular 
argument, as if the Lesbians thought vier^ was really the answer ; or as if a 
man might not ask—' what sort cffaiihfvil friendship do you call tiist* mean- 
ing to imply that it was none at all. His own reading however with a note 
of interrogation after iylyptro does not seem objectionable, for I think ws 
might render—' qf what sort then did this (offni, friendship they talk ehosU) 
friendship qf theirs {M fOJa) turn out to be!* 

(6.) wapk yp^fi^p — 'wobei es uns nieht reeht von Bereen geht* — 0. And 
so Xnig. after Heil.—' oiK^frs ats es uns urns Herts war* But the prominent 
part of the idea exprossod by ynepai is not so much heartineu or sinecrity, as 
* contrary to our own bstttr judgment^* which assured us of the real iosccuritj of 
oar bond of union. ^vtltx^M'^"* I'opp. would read kw%Ux4pusH^ 
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and Hmm imf^4iu0m; but it if easy to aee what the word means — we reedtfed 
^mt mmoiitr, Le. mmtmmed miT iniirtaune, said of fiigitirei, mipra, liL See 
w. t3; Ti. aa. 34. So BL not inaptly eitea Li^y xzz. 14: *benigoo ToltH 
•zeipere aliqaem ;' and Cicero |iro MU. ad fin.: ' tenam beatam qum hnne 
wimui esetpieL' 

(e.) f Tff reiff JiXXeit crA. Arn. sayi : ' Orammar there is none in the 
Motenee / hut proposes to expbun it as ii. 40 : % rea A^Xots iifuMm iikp Bpdtrtt 
Xtfytr^ M losr fdpu — * that whiek i» tk§ earn rf oiken iaka thu sMap$, 
n&mdy thatfaiik ii Mcund hjjf loss, thai in our earn take§ a differmU /ptm, 
mamdy tkaifaUk i$ uemnd byfuar* 06U. simply explains I rs 'wnd wohm* 
^egem^ tmd wkena», Cf. note on ii. 4a Where all is nncertain any snggestion 
may be tolerated. Might I be taken as the aoensatiTe after jk/BaieS; and 
virrcff as its epezegesis ?— * and iJkai which omomg att 4>ther menfrimdlyfedimf 
far the mo$t fortieewreg, good faith^ Imean^ this in our eat$ ii was outfiar that 
/mmished in a tnuhoorthy form^ and it wat/rom apprehension rather than from 
Jriendehip that we were retained in the poeition of aUiee^* D. has—* we were 
oome traintd to be aUiee! not noticing the force of the participle with the sub- 
stantiTe rerb. Kriig.'s explanation is : The ftill sentence wonld be f rt roa 
lAXecs i^Uirrs eimm veic7, lAerv fitfieSet^ bat wetu as not essential is omitted, 
and the epexfgetical danse is confused with the antecedent one. Poppo makes 
wi^Ttr fiefieSot a form of expression almost eqniTalent to a single word, */ait^futfy 
€ot^rtne,* and considers that it gOTems I. To this I should prefer taking 
wierm almost adrerbially, Kanh «. — * in the matter qf good faith' 

(dJ) ffl ykp tvrmrol ^fier 4k rov Xeov ^ « . in^ iaeiroit flyai* or 
na G. rrads Urmu A much controverted passage. Heilmann coi\jectQred 
hprewtfuK^emi ti* Act • . • tlnu, and explains^' W&ren wir in den Umstanden 
gewesen, dass wir mit gleichem Vortheil nnsere Massregeln nnd Anstalten 
gegen aie nehmen konnten; so hiitten wir in der That bei alien jetit 
erwiUinten Bedenklichkeiten nnser Betragen nach ihrigen einrichten m&ssen.' 
Bat how (as indeed OolL enquiree) can ' bei alien Jetet erw&hnten BedenhUeh- 
keiten* be contained in ia rev ifkotev? Besides h^ 4K§trois that is in some way 
or other * to be dependent mpon them,* and not, ' to frame our oonduet upon the 
model of theire* Hermann reads bprti^XX^aeJi ti, Act inAs 4k roir ^/leUv h^ 
imiimt that ; and explains h^ Ixttpoit ehmt as eqairalent to H #ir^ Ik, cImu— ' if 
we had po eeee e ed Che power qf framing meaeuree againet them, we ought to hawe 
framed eueh meaeuree ae a eet-off, eo far ae they would let ue,* He woold I 
eappose support himself by ixitr fZmi, but the absence of the article is more 
than sttspieioas. Popp. follows a second suggestion of Hermann's, and omit- 
ting M reads Ik ree bfioimt (ieelrois) ttrm — ' \fitwaeeguallginourpowertoplot 
againet them, and delay the eaeeution iff our plote, we ought to put oureeleee on 
an egualUy with them in our aete* This, though ingenious, is to eat the knot, 
and not to untie ik OolL too, with some show of reason, contends that Ik rev 
Aftetom ehmt cannot be ' eimilee in agendo eeee, nihil significant nisi, in gteiehen 
Um etande n eein. Agendi notionem auctori inferciens obtrusit' G.'s own 
method is to read Utm^ and retain the interrogatiTe W— * WJ^ if our pemer 
were ofual (Ik rev i^ie(sv) ekeuld we aeeail them t Why ehould webe the fret to 
^timekt if we poeeeeeed the power to drfend oureeleee on ejual termeV Some 
afsinaKplalnArTegipw f ee * V^ kauiny been in a poeiiiem ^ efm U l y ! lika 
» |Ar f i pk^ me w e k iy ^t «.yJU i, 110, and v«f)Obi Ik V iWy a fc w i t ^ QUkT^^VVt 
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Bat then the direet and ytaej Thncydidean correspoodenee of the dauM with 
Ik nov trov preceding is lost Unallj Arn. makes 4k rev Sfadtw m l /i e f nit * m 
Uk9 mtmner as w$ now oiv/ which is too nnnatoral to xeqnire oonftitation. Hia 
otyection about M and M is answered below. I confess that all these methoda 
aeem to me unsatisfactory, and that I adhere to the common-sense esplanatioB 
of the Scholiast, cl 7^ Ctm ofrroSs Mt^o/ui^ , , »ri IBci iuiMi hf imtUmM v«g(#i- 
MM 4 fovjM^ftv o^roAf ; — *tfw6 ftaUy stood upon this tquaUiy with tksm [Lou ia 
the power of counterplotting; and defeiring the execution of our plots — i 
oonld afford, like them, to wait], why did ws not assert it ; and what nesd 
ihors for uSf being upon an equal footing [ie. if we were as you saj iqxm aa 
equal footing], lobe at their beck and eaUV Against this OolL brings threa 
arguments, (i) That this is not the real question (Le. num l^ytilenset in 
potestate Atheniensium esse debuerint ?). (1) Thoj could not call themaolTea 
lorn if they were ihr* *AhiraUfr rmrfiUvou (3) M run fftroi is not the aame 
as M run •Umu To these I reply : ( i) It it the question, for the Mytilenssaaa 
are showing that circumstances prored them not to haTe been in that stata of 
^thin and vmy^ iKtvBtpta which the Athenians pretended, and that therefox«aa 
the weaker party they were justified h ry wpoanar^imi, Cf. supra, (a) Ob 
the contrary they are showing that the hypothesis rf their being Ik rem Cvev 
is fiilse. (3) True ; but the rery difference between the prepositions is what 
might be anticipated, bwh would hare denoted the usual poeition of snljocts 
in which they did not profess ■ to be ; lirl denotes that state of nmclified 
dependence in which they were, and which I hare endearoured in the transla- 
tion to express. Krug. reads, cl ykp k.t.A. iufrifMXX^a'ai ri, IBci liftas in rev 
6fiolo¥ Iw* iMlpovt I4raif meaning, I suppose — * if we had been so far on a footing 
of equality as to be enabled to make counterplots and preparations, we ought 
on this equal footing to have assailed them. rmr is iitius tttpmw — 

' the delay in putting into execution their violent measures agfdnst us* 

Ceaptkr XIII. — (a.) v^o f ^ r c I r— * alleged causes* alrtm r— 

* grounds 0/ complaint * ipofil(oti*r hwooT4i<rt€$a% K,r,K,'-^* we thought 
to effect (or we held that we should be about to make) a twofold withdrawal, one 
from the Greeks in general, so as not to cooperate with the Athenians in if^uring 
them, a second from the Athenians, so as not ourselves to be destroyed by them^ 
but rather to do it first* (sc destroy them). The conceit, and it is a poor one, 
though acceptable to the Greek taste, depends upon the two meanings of 
hwoorfio*o$at, the first denoting simple absence, the second revolt. For (i) 
Am. cites ir. iiS, o^ci^r hwoorfioomoi iaa tuf iUuua Kiynre; for (a) we 
need not sdek far anywhere in Thacyd. (e. g. xxxix. hwiora/nt rmr fiiaUw n 
woffxirrmv iorlr), GoU. says, ivotd(ofi§r, sc iur hwoorfieeoBau .But Peile 
notices the similarity of the English idiom as giren abore, and to proro the 
impossibility of supplying Mr (as in the orators) quotes xxir.: pefd(otnn 
^Ktora o^us rttAniP wbrobs broronriffiu rpdwoBoi — * expecting, what was the 
fact, that they [the Peloponnesians] least suspected that they [thePlataans] had 
taken that road' He adds ir. 9, iwiowdoao^ aifrein int^lre wpa$iifaii09o$etk-^ 

* he caleulated upon his having tempted them to venture for it* The tmtli ia» 
that here, as in the iyn^dfuroi of iu 4a, these rerbs hare a sort of ' ■anaaa 
prmgnuiB ; ' they imply. «a affinnatiTe rather than a negatire issue. » 

u% 
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(b,) n^ l^p KaKmt ir«if ir. This apparent txneaia is so rare that some 
ItfSS. exhibit {vmojcMf , and all editors hesitate about it. Tmesis it can scarcely 
be considered, for, as Bloomfield has remarked, the expression kok&s ^vpnnult 
wonld br no means be equindent The three words ^vimtuMmuw seem to 
me to be used as a single verb, since there was no exact antithetical one to 
{«rtX«v6ipMKr at hand, and yet the anxiety of the Mytilenseans to make a point 
was too great to be restrained by ordinary grammatical considerations. Krng. 
too says * ^vyituKmnnuw ware eigentlich in einem Worte su schreiben, gleich dem 
hntvwuuf, ArrffMrfie'mu/ and refers to his grammar, { 4a. 5. Or we may oon- 
sider, with Gdll., |^ as an adrerb, which opens ont the question concerning the 
adFerbial usage of prepositions. Matthiie holds that in the early stage of the 
language ' the prepositions really served as adrerbs, which were pnt either im* 
mediately before or after the Terba. At a later period, howerer, particnlarly 
in Attic, the composition became more firmly established, and the prepositions 
were considered part of the verb,' | S94« *• Similarly Jelf, { 640, * la Homer 
the prepositions are used both in their primary force as local adyerbs, and in 
their secondary force as prepositions.' This, however, happened more rarely in 
Attic poetry, and scarcely erer in Attic prose. Jelf produces a ftnr instances of 
the ai^rbial wp^, e. g. I>emosth. S3 5. 68 : Mmmm V U^ iX9U9 . . . JiH^* • • • •^rtps- 
^Jrmrtf ml wp6f M re^mr k$pt(tt4p9¥t9 and ib. 491. iix. See IriiL infr% 

(e,) i^B^parat . . . rt rix*^*** On these forms, relics of the old lonio 
in the Attic dialect, cf. Matth. 1 104. 6. They seem to have passed out of 
use by the time of the orators. w^piovelav — *re$erv$' 

cL i. r% {c^Tffpor — *9eo9nd Hm§* in the same season ; the first 

was recorded in L &M#*^ 4pmi^ — * us botk,* Lacedemonians and 

Mytileneans. BiT %¥ , , , A^sXcirai — ' through the dutrumenUdity qf 

which AUiea i$ adtffntaged,* Cf. note, i. 83 (and 8/ (^ I^x^/Afy, xxxix.). 
dffiy^Tff^a K.rA.— 'worsf than thorn who were in slavery hrfoire mtir rtwU* 
This is explained by what Clfon says, xxxix. : xf^" ^ MvnXirrafovv mI inUoi 
IMfSir ZtmpifO¥TeiM rmw tXXmif ^* ^jyiMT vertitSiaBeai K,rJK, s'X*^ *~~' 9^ ^^^ 

hitherto had* See i. 101, 114. 4k9v$9p9vprts fatviiwBe'-^'iqtpear 

in the eharoeter qfliberaiore* rh mpdrot — * the ^ipptr hand (or the 

MopenorUjf in the war) secured to yonJ 

Chaftbii XIV.— (a.) ^f ^^at— ■ hopee which look to you, whose object yon 

are* The phrase ikwif^tr tfr rum is, according to Pop., often found in later 

writers. f^a «al la^rai — * aUareas suppliants* * we and suppliants 

are ejmai things* The explanation (as Am. remarks) of the Lalin phraass, 

. ' eque ae,' ' simnl ac,' is similar. See Tii. 71. 

(6.) rhr utpBvror v«f ajSaXXe^^vevt. We need not object to this,lw- 
€auae no physical olijeet follows the Terb^ any more than we should olgect to 
•each expressiona as 'run ths risk,* or *hasard ef the die,* or hMipptMrem 
sdAmmr, ir. 85. CL with Krug. 4yd «M 9opa0dkXo§tm 9phoos, Eurip. Iph. 
in r. 1094. SZior {altoyether onr owm) as opposed to aeir^r (equally 

bdongingtoaffy 

(e.) yiyrew^e B^— ' approoe yowredves men, suoh as Oreece has a eUdm 
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» 

Ckaftbb XV.^a.) ^dr/3o^^r— goTerned bj ift woat^ifupoi, mnd th«VBfbn» 
no anaooloatlioD, thoagh, as Am. lemarks, probablj more from •oddeiit than 
the fixed forethought of the writer. ippm(op I tf r«i — ' batU go* This 

■jntaz recun, ▼!. 58, riL 73. 

(6.) Toif d^o fi4pttrip. Ref. to note, ii. 10. 

(e,) 6\Ko^9, from SXim» — *iever»,* or *roUer§,* a sort of wooden cjlinder. 
This feat; which was not unusual, implies more mechanical skill than we could 
hare anticijwted. See iii. 81, It. 8, Tiii. 7. Pop. informs us (irom Stzmbo, 
380), that the spot where this was done bore the name of AlaXjMf, and that 
JAwjt zlii. 16, describes the process ^ * traducere per isthmum.' And ao Honoe, 
' Trahuntque siccus machin» carinas,' Od. i. 4. a. They probablj araited tnm 
the Corinthian port Lechnum. ic«f vo5. Sine aztieulo. An in 

other cases of familiar mention (i. 8). Cf. * Hanrest home.' 
kppmtrri^^'Uuy dinndmoHon* Cf. with Fop. Tii. 47, Till 33, and with BL 
ippmorot, Xen. (Econ. ir. ii. 

Chaptbb XVI. — Kttriyi^mtrip, (a.) There is no neoessitj to resort to the 
metaphorical meaning of a judicial condemnation, as that itself rather ariaea firam 
the primary sense of the word as used here — ' a looking down upon a tkimg m omr 
judgment of it,* * despicere* Hence it is — ' ike despicable (sensu actiTo) opmiem 
formed of their weakneee,* or, * the undervaluing of their etrengtk,* This aeoras 
a more correct Tiew of ic«r& in composition than what A. says, ' to timk eU^ or 
as we say, ' to think of a pereon* We may cfl iii. 45, vii. 51, and mnrafpartir, 
Tiii. 8, Kcrro^poK^ffayrcf *MriraUa9 iZvretfjdtuf, 

(6.) abrol. The armament, therefore, would consist of the third daaa, or 
(cvyiTOi, and the fourth, or the (^ct. The Solonian classes were : 

1. ircKraico0'io/i/8i/Ayoi, poBsessod of 500 medimni per ann. in com, wine, or oiL 

2. Imrus, possessed of 300 medimni — capnble of maintaining a war-horse. 

3. (tvyTreu, possessed of aoo medimni — capable of maintaining a pair of 

mules or oxen. 

4. 0rrrts, all possessed of less than this sum. 

Am. calculates the medimnus at one bushel «ind a half, English measure, and 
the price of com % drachmse per medimnus. See Boekh, Econ, Athene, ii. 2^9, 
E. T. Orote states the medimnus to be equal to about i{ of the imperial 
bushel ; therefore 500 medimni — 700 bushels « 87J quarters. 

{e,),rhr vapdkoyop. Here apparently a substantiTe, as in i. 78, ru 85 — 

* the contradiction to their erpeetatione (or calculations) to be great* ' Seeing a 
thing which v>as a great surprise to them* Peile. ivopa, Popp. refers 
'this to r& frfiima — * the charges (or it^'unctions) of the Mytilenmane were difficult 
of execution* Kriig. considers this interpretation ' strange,' and would tranalata 
generally * difficulties,* as ii. 3. Bead Orote, iiL 1 55-1 61. 

wepioimibu — where their pericsci lired — * th«ir frontier territory * 

Cbaftsb XVII.— ^r Toif ir^c«#T«i. See note on i. 6. The remainder ia 
difficult— 47^rorro aftroct. ftfia ivepyoX ic^X^ci seems to mean— 

* at the eame time on acHve service in handsome trim,* * Fatendum est hie die* 
plicere additum udWai,* says Pop. Perhaps so, but the word* is used with 
that sort of fondneas and pride common to nautical nations on auch a topie. 
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OoU. makes a stYonger conAeetion between iptfytH and itdUXf i-^ effeetiva fiom 
good condition* and Am. (ed. ii.) approree of it Bat this seems to me retx 
weak and tautological, nor eonld their mUXot be rightlj called theeaiiM of their 
rffidencj. Kr&g. suspects an error or lacuna in the text. Peile (ed. iL) 
renders — *and at thi$ time when the xoo «A^ ftere qfloat they had for diiplay 
(or to show) one of the meet numerous fleets that they ever had on serviee at the 
same time,* Arnold's and Goll.'s Tersion— ' in a state of efeetiveness from theif 
pood condition *^~b9 rightlj sajs, would reqnire r^ nixxei. He considers 
adxxet the datims constlii — 'for show* *to make a show with' r^p 

Tff ykp *ArrtKii9 «.rA. The question is,- do these words refer to the present 
occasion— tW xp^*^^ revror, or to h^ofUpov ro6 9oK4fiov ? Dale makes the 
reference to the first, Pop. to the latter, because Thncjd. says 99(A IIor(8«iar 
not w9p\ a4o0op, and he refers for t^ *ATTii4r $fvAmo90P to ii. 14, for vt^ It 
9r9ftu iKorip, ii. 17, for W9(A RerlScuay, i. 57. 61. Am. explains the apparent 
inconsistency about the reserve of one hundred triremes (ii. 13. 14) bj suppos- 
ing that these were not laid up till late in the summer. There oould not hare 
been too vfk rV 'ArriitJir when the Pirseus was so nearly surprised. 
hwnpdXm^e, The preposition exerts its force as clam — * secretly expended,* Cf. 
Aristoph. 9t9pnxf^ot K,rA, This is a locus daaricus for Bdckh 

and others who hare treated of the Athenian finance. See t. 47, Tiii. 29. 45. 
ti ff V 0^ i ^p icif^ar— ' served throuyhoui the whole eieye '^f/Mirar Un hkA^ntt rris 
WXctrr, Sdi. r^p n^rhp fiio$6p, BL obserres that this means, the 

sailors and soldiers serving on board the fieet had a drachma per day, as being 
without servants ; so ri. 31, tpaxji^p riit n/iipas rf po£rp iicdor^. Some editors 
have drawn a distinction between ifepop fuo^Sp, said in reference to the payers, 
and i^poPTo fuod4p, said in reference to the recipients. But ^peo^at fi4006p is 
not found in Thncjdides ; and for the active see Xen. Anab, i. 3. ii. 

Cbaptxb AViiL— (o.) el iwtxovpot^ Those mentioned t, and vi. 
wpoiix^pe^ Cf. i. 74. 

(h.) 4K$on$tU» — *a sifriiet* cf. i. 105. raSra . . . nparo^prat, 

A similar case of a masculine participle in epexegesis to a neuter pronoun is 
given by Krug. fh>m Soph. Philoe. 1 355, #wt . . . | rairr' l(aMi#x^ctf^, reS^ip 
*Arp4ms \ iiai (vvrfrva vmurip ; 

(c.) nhrepirai. See note on L to and tL 91, united in one predicate with 



(d.) iyKar^ito94ftiitni, This perfect following the prss. hist seemed 
to Poppo (ed. L) 'intolerable' — an opinion apparently shared itf by most 
other editors. An. at first proposed to interpret it of the completion 
of the towers, meaning, I suppose, 'were fnished off,* bb we say, but this 
he has given up. I had myarif thought nference might be parenthetically 
made, not to the Athenian operations, but to some outworks of the town 
alresdy existing, or perhape pwfected by the Athenians before they connected 
them by a walL This was the way at least in which Cssar suzrounded 
Pompej at I)yrrhachium, as may be seen by the passage to which Am. refers : 
'Eiant dream eastra Pompeii permulti editi atque aspen coUes ; hos primum 
preeidOs tenuii casteUaque ibi c ammmnii i* iK.—Bellum Oi». iii. 37. Pop. 
(ad. u.) siisM to sanetion the parlbet, if I nndaistand his somawbat obseara 
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Bote : ' Sententia Mt» ilU caftftUa in loeii natarA jam munitis (at et dc eaoai 
ad ilia xeeipianda idoneia) open eontinno quo orbs dreamdareUir ixuedifieata 
■we aicnt turret apod Platsas.' Tha iw compoondad with the Terb nfara 
ai Ftop. and Erfig. aay to the oonnaxion of the f p a^pm with the ArXafir ««$(«• 
— 'Mtt imto tki walL* 

CBAFm XIX.— (a.) ff«l a^Yol i^tptyxSwr^i, On the l^fi^ or 
' Toluntaiy contribution' of the eitiiana, aa diatinet from the ^^par or tjrilmta 
of the aJliaa, ooncolt the Diet, rf Aniiqmtiu, F6p. thtnka it oneortaaB 
whether the i^^opii waa now firat inatituted, or ao l^^o^ of aoo taloata 
now demanded for the ^nt time, alalia I think aimplj eontraatcd with el 
l^yifiaxM, and doea not refer to an j preriotta eontribatton on their part. Krog. 
ia of opinion fiom xriL that t^tc vgmrop maj well refer onlj to tho 
preaent war. AM^iKKitt. Probablj the Ljaidea included bj Aria- 

tophanea in hia liat of poat-Peridean. demagoguea (JEjf. 131). He manied 
Aapaaia after the death of Peridea. There ia a Tery faTonrmble aeoount of hia 
inMr. Lewea'a Peridet Mmd Atpiuia^ See too Plntazdi, V.J^md, *^ Oiota. 

(6.) 'ArailrAr. C£ ir. 75 and viii. i^ 

OHAFTm XX. — itr^y^traiUvow, a. aort of tedinieal term, kamm^ •»• 
iiiaied. See Xen. Sis, L 6. 8. Krog. efl cirifTowrre w^per x^ilfx^Ttiv, Poljh. si. 
^5. 8. C£ alao ^T^i^^f ini^ ndL Idrrpar^Tft— eqnifalent to tf^pa- 

nry^t i|r. ^t MiaKo^lovt, Pop. refera to Matthiae^ | 578, 

who interpreta it aa 'about.* But aurely Am. ia right in aajing * up to' ia the 
meaning of is in thia and all the other paaaagea collected bj Mafth. 
^vptfi€rpiiff»pr — mid. Toiee — ' computed* Krug. well eomparea e^iyi^irrp^evU 
fitroi T^y £piyr rqt i/i^p^s, Herod, iv. 158. rats iwifiokatg — 'Ui^ferg,* 

Bl. dtea an interesting paralld from Livy: *Unua ez Bomania ex pro> 
pinquo moram contemplatua, numenmdo* lapidea, sestimandoque ipse seenm, 
quid in fionte paterent singuli, altitudinem muri, quantum proximo coigecturi 
poterat, permensua' (zxv. 23), with which ct Polybiua, riL 10. 5. 
4^a\ii\ififi4rop — iXtl^tw, rh Kori^ xM*»'^9 Euatath.; * whUewtukedt* BL; 
'thoroughly (^|) whiteuHuhed,* Am. it t ifiodk^pto — '/or tho 

purpose that they unshed* A. I prefer Pop. reraion — ' worai^iie hinufoUtem* — 
' 90 much of the wall aa they wanted to eee^ tcaBopvj^ipow {ro^mt) 4% h rwm 
rttxovt ifioi\orro, ^vfifiir^riffiy IXa/9or, Thia coinddea aearlr 

with the English idiom *to take the measure,' and the German 'ein Mass 
nehmen* bat Poppo calla attention to ita unusual occurrence in Greek, and 
quotes Plut. ^hnil, Paul, 15, fM$69^ koI 81? ipyd^mp cUiy^inu SoKcidlfr fi/rpi|9ir. 

Chaftbi XXI. — (a.) rp olKotofiii^ti. Am. quotea with apparent ap- 
#probation, 'Pro oliceSo^ agnosdt Pollux, rii* 117,' Waaa. Bat aurelj the 
word ia trae to the meaning alwaya attached to auppoaed deriratiTea from 
the 2nd person of the perf. pass., ' its building* \.fu%ts mode of oonatruetiak. 
Cf. last note. 8^0 roht vtpifiSkovt, The usual method (aee a 

nmilar deacription, JAtj t. 4) but zriii. aup. atatea, wtpa^xiC^y^ MvrOatip^^ 
Iv KUtk^ kwKf rc^x**- 'Vide Causabon. ad Polyb. 181, apud quem uulta 
aunt quibua Thncjrdidea Platsarum drcumTallationia deaeriptio pulchiw 
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illuBtimtur.'— Duker. oUifinra stands in the predicate— '/or 

dweUmg-piaeei ossigned severaliy to the sentries* Arn. has aaked, *Can it be 
good Greek to say t^ fura^^ rovro •Mifwra ^kM/nito ? and decides in the 
negatiTe, after tianslating it, 'this interval had been built ypan to make 
quarters* But on the same principle which makes a rerb between two nomi- 
natires agree in numbir with the Utter, we maj argue that it also does so in 
sense, and accordingly ^nMfarro has a closer affinity to eMfMra than to rh 
^i^trafjb rwTs, Or we might translate—' this intermediate space had been built up 
so as to become Sfparate barrack rooms, and these were connected one with the 
other,* oUHifamra in this case stands as the epexegesis of rh fura^h rwrOf and I 
see that Poppo now (in his last edition) has 'appositio qu» sequitor similiscst 
lis de qnibus ezplicat Hatthi«, Gr. Gr, ) 428. 5/ Kriig. would refer (vrfx^ 
Boi to tA eidifMra, but to the walls themselres which these intermediate 
•2d(/iOTti connected. 

(6.) bik 94Ka ivdk^tmr — ' at intervals 0/ ten turrets {oft pinnacles, battle- 
wtents),* i.e. there were ten turrets between two of the greater towers. 80 Pop., 
* male, ad decimam quamgue pinnamJ Vail. Port. Vig, p. 587, *post donas 
yrhnas, intetyectis dents pinnis.* wdpobor /i^ f Trai. The walls of the 

vfpTw were built so dose up to the two external walls that there was no room 
to pass between them (i.e. outside of the w^pyot), but those who went along 
the wall, passed through the towers. Of. al 8(0801 rmr w^pymo, zxiii. 

(e.) x"M^*' roTcp^t. Am. points out that the same thing is described 
in xxii. by the words x*Wp*^ tbori iral hri/i^ — * wintry (i.e. stormy) weather 
with rain* Cf. x*f^ !▼• ^ ^d x'H'^'^^ ^^' — ' ^ itorm raging,* next chap. 

Chaptbi XXII.— (o.) ifi^^ is goremed by hrratororjfovrros, 
rbp hpi^rep^r vdZa /A^ror. Arn. UDdorstands this to mean that the right 
foot was bared, to prevent slipping in the mud, and quotes Sir W. Scott— 

' Each .better knee was bared to aid 
The warrior in the escalade ;' 

but the knee is not the foot, and scaling a wall is a yery different matter from 
walking in the mud. Orote (ri. 319) contends that the bare foot is Tery likely 
to slip in the mud, and that such slipping might be prerented by sandals or 
eorering particularly adapted to that purpose. So we tie flannel round our feet 
when walking on gUciers. He also urges with Wasse that the warrior who is 
to use hia right arm requires to hare his l^t foot firmly planted. Perhaps 
Am. might hare replied that the present was an affiur of walking or running 
and not of fighting, and that lUrer discountenances Orote's idea. HowoTer 
with respect to this passage I believe BL to be in the right 'As a fiirther 
proof of their lightness of equipment they were shod ou one foot only, the left, 
for seeurity against the mire, while the right was left bars and unshod for 
lightness.* That such was sometimes the case with the Orsek soldieiy he 
prorea from Eorip. Mdoagr. Frag, 14— 

olbiSeortov 
a4pu rh ksthr Ixrot h4p$*tko€ wo96t, 
tW y ir wMKhs ift 4\di^p*(or yhm 
txster* %t ^ wuotr AMXeif riftou 
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The Latin writers fnrnish inetances of learing either foot bare. Thus tho 
Samnitei (lAwj iz. 40) had * simstrum crua oerei tectum.' But the legiooaiiea 
of PkMDeete— 

' T^gmen habeot capiti : restigia irada sinistri 
Inatituere pedis, cradus tegit altera peio.'— iESa. tU. 690. 

The paMage from Arist Lost Pbeiiet, if genuine (Maerob. Satumal. t. 18), ia 
rnneh to the point : dci 7^ otfuu rhf j^^iror (the right foot) ix*"^ ikmpp6iff 
AXX' 0k tW ifitUpotrrtt (the left foot). 

(h.) kpdfiatpop—ktfdfi^, I hare elsewhere discussed the distinction be- 
tween the aorist and imperfect at length (Appendix IL). A.'s note, written 
without the intention of supporting any theory, is exactly in aecordanee with 
that which I have endeaToured to maintain. * The imperfect represents,' ha 
says, 'the party in theact of mounting the wall ; the aorist records the £sct that 
their commai^der was the first man to mount it.' •/ 4v^/A«rei l| 

— * tkoie wko/olhwed, that u to say, six' See with Erug. Xen. Jnab, i. a. 3. 
aff/i«/A<da— < th$ tiling qf tk$ roof,' BL ct JEn, ix. 558, ' altaque certat pran- 
dere tecta manu.' r ^ 8c 1 php — ' tJke eause t^f tko alarm,' 

{e.) i$opv$o¥pro . « • nipowrts — * tkey caught tk$ alarm, it is truOf amd 
were ready toaetin their several stations,* Am. aark x^P**^* ^ ""^ 

X4p» ^rorrOf next chap. 

(d,) et rpiaKSaiou The article is objected lo because there has been no 
'previous mention.' But surely the off iriraKTe limits, defines, and points out 
the individuals sufficiently to justify the use of the definite article. Am. well 
compares viii. 15, Y&t fihr iKvit f|8iy it4fiirMtr, ei hwoXarovnu r^r ^u^oxV • • • 
hroK^xo^p^lictirttr — where the latter clause performs the same defining office fur 
the r&r iterit ptu/s, 

(e.) ^pv«CTol weXdfitoi — *war beacons;* *beaconsto indicate the presence 
of an enemy.* From this place, and Ixxx., Arnold (against the Schol. and 
Polybius X. 40) infers the existence of considerable proficiency in the art of 
signalling, for the beacons must have indicated something more than the 
presence of an enemy (e.g. the nature and direction of his movements), or the 
counter-lights of the besieged would have been useless. See what has been 
said ii. 94. 

(/.) waparitrxov , . . Zwwt htra^fj rk triifitTa f • • • xaX /a^ $o^» 
8o«cr. Am. considers that the subjuncu indicates the immediate, the .optative 
the secondary and more remote consequence of the action contained in the 
principal verb. Peile objects — ' it might with more justice have been said that 
the subjunctive represents tiie certain, the optative the possible, effect of what 
the Platseans did.' But the trath is, that both come round to the same thing, 
an immediate consequence being regarded naturally as more certain, a remote 
one more in the light of a probability. The subject of the change of mooda has . 
certainly been well 'ventilated' of late years : by Matthis, ( 518. 3; Aznuld, 
ad h. locum; Pflugk ad Eurip. Mec. 1110; Hermann on Viger, p. 350; 
Tate on Dawe's Canons, Classical Museum, no. vi. ; Jelf, Gr, Gr, § 809; 
Blakesley on Herodotus, lib. i. c 9. Nevertheless as mere references are often 
futile, I will submit ' oculis fldelibus,' for the benefit of the younger stiideiit» 
some of the most remarkable instances of the idiom : Thucyd. vii. 17,. 9«5s el 
KaphBim hrkkpovr^ Svwt rmiyiax^ ^< kwoweip&^mffi [the direct and imina 
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dUto result, in their owir power], ml rit AXmOof aMhf ^9999 oi 'Alhpmoi 
mmhiimtw ianJiftw [a MAOndaiy aixi conttDgent result— in their hopes]. Eorip.- 
^M.1110— 

&u$% fAi ^ woK4fMa9 Ati^tlf 6 vfluf 

[a direct coaseqnenee, end therefore regarded as Teiy probable]* 

ywim^s 9 'Ax^m^ (Arra Upw^uZShf rum 
^fvyAir is mUuf Mn af^oicr arihotf 

[a result eontingent upon the first, and therefore less certain]. 
Similar is Herod, riii. 76 : rw»8ff A^kw &rq7«r rks vfiat, fps M^ roSinr ^lEXXigsn 
fn|M ^vy4*w i^f [a result depending upon themselres which thej could secure], 
Aax' htoKmfi/^ms h rf SoA^yuri toUw rUw icrJC [a result contingent upon 
the first, for which the/ hoped]. Compare id. iz. 51: fps md Mori fx**^' 
Xf9«is<f ml ef hrWcf vf^ /i^ ^irbUra [the first being a result which 
the/ could count on much more securrl/ than the second]. On the same 
principle is to be explained id. L 53, ^tiptrrar tA xFVf^^i^ ^ rrport^iirac 
M lUf€ma [the first thing to be done, and in his own power], ml cf tips 
rr^ofV Mfdr vjpoe^^eire fU«r [a second thing, oontingent upon the first, and 
depending on the will of others]. Compare with this the long passage froA 
Xea. Cjfrop, ii. 4. 10 quoted Jelfs Ch. Gr, ( 839. 4. b. Poppo has two references 
in the Latin language-^ 

' MaiA genitum demittit ab alto, 
Ut term atque nore pateant Carthaginis arees 
Bospitio Teucris, ne fati nescia Dido 
Finibus €ureertt.*^~JEn, L 198 ; 

and Plaatus, MUa Glor, iu 1. 52: 'Dedi tabellas mereatori, qui ad ilium 
d^erat . . . ut is temiret' See the commentators, &c quoted b/ Forbiger on the 
former passage. On the circumstances see Orote, tL 310. I huTe written a 
long note, because despite the 'moffni nommit umbra* of Hermann, I cannot 
accept as a full account of the matter his remarii on Viger (p. 350) : * Ob- 
eerrandum optatirum praesentibus jungere antiques et diligentes scriptores ubi 
finem indicant hunc esse, non ut quid fiat sed ut quid possit fieri.' See note 
inipra, zi. &rTiX^/9»iPTo-^lit jfoi hold qf, therefore, *momr$d tMt 

sqfet^: Cf. ir. 118, TiL 6a 

Cbapre XXIIL— (sl) oi 8f ivtpfialpovroi . . . Ivcf ^/Sairey. « This 
ir another instance of the subject being first stated uniTsrsall/, and theii 
dirided into its sereral parts, and of the nominatire case being used to erpress 
both the whole subjects.' See Pop. PrcUg. L 1 07. Am. tr. — * thi tedimff f^ortff! 
because it includes those who had not /et mounted. Cf. supra, ir. 
Sf^tovf — * doorways wi tk9 tower,' like a college gatewa/. 

(6.) iwm$99. Because some had clambered up to the top of tho towvn. 
icdTM^ffr— /fmn tUe batemmt Hory of thi towen, Krug. connects hfh r^ 
w if ymf with cTf yer— ' tkey kept o^MsMMiy, oi thejf prttMd/ammnltJrom ih» 
/#««rs, hjf diMekmrgmg fMe^ft Mi iAmnfivm a6ow and bdow* r^i 

rdf f •»— ' ike miitrdiick* mmkwr^t yiywiro^-* frvmamiaifmiimmt* 
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SomewbAt itioiiger than jhA^ but cf. with Pop. i. 35, Tiit. 86, iad #a|iwrir 
TfyMTtfiy i 131. tk yyfUfJL^'tkeiruHproUctediids,* 

X«A<v6f ff«t fiiutmt^'wUhdiffieultyandkardpnitsdbytJkfM,* Gf.u.33. 
•7«f A«i|^ii(T«v {^ $op4o¥^^ tueh a$ uiually it found wksi^ tJk$wmd it m&t 
nuUad qfrnrtk* SchoL Am. who follows him, makes an ellipsa of t^^iXXtm 
bafore 1^ as in tha lina i/ulk vuc^r riernKw^ ^ Kthoit yhmcAt (if/ttr, 966X mmI I 
Buppoaa eonnaets tha saoond fiSiXKop with ^aariidiff-^'niM^r watery* Tha 
azpreasion is eartainlj awkward. It appears from tha Ck^natantioopla SehoUaata 
and others that tha north wind brought snow and froat» tha aaai wind aofft 
ufaather and thaw. Therefore whj ia the ice described aa Mat^f under two 
oppoaite conditions of atmoephere ? A. gets rid of the difBeultj aa abo?a ; 
bat QdU. objeeta, vutphs like aome other a^jeetiTea stands aa a eomparatiTa, 
•and is no support to this pasaage. Dobree strikea out 1^ fiopiw as a gloaa. 
Pdppo anggesta that iiSXXor haa been transpoeed, or MonrifiSiif introdneed aa * 
gkias, bat acquiaacea in A.'s interpretation. GoIL lataina tha reading of tl»a 
text, supposing an Man(9i^ firost probable with either wind. Thia ia re- 
jected bj Am., bat I think he misonderstanda tha aigoment ' Under what 
wind,' he says, ' could it Ithe frost] take place, if it could neither be with aa 
east wind nor a north?' We might I suppoee reply, under no wind at all. 
Frost takea most effect when there is no agitation of tha atmosphere ; theaa two 
winds, north and east, are specified because, aa tha most preralent, they moat 
frequently couTertad the frost into a slushy state. I therefore belieta that 
Thucyd. intended a comparison between frost in a calm atmoaphera and 
frost with these winds, not between such frosts as seTerally accompany them. 
Kriig. agrees with Am. ^oi^cif o/A/rie-*jMif/iaAfy beanowmL (or 

iiccompanied by partial snow)* 

(c.) h /A^Xit 'K,T.k.^^*h may be governed by hnpaUOiiaw aa tha case ia 
sometimes accommodated to the finite Terb rather than to the proximate parti* 
ciple. Cf. iT. 14, Ti. 87. But ^tp4xw also occasionally takai an aceuaatii«.* 
—Pop. See lid. and S. 

Chjlftbb XXIV.— (o.) rh rov 'AvBpoKpdrovs ^pfor. Hear the foon* 
tain of Gargaphia, aa we learn firom Herod, ix. 35. He waa One of the Platsean 
tutelary heroes, such as were invoked by Archidsmus, iL 74, and ia mentioned 
aa such by Plutarch, ArUtidea, 315. Wass. 

(6.) T^r wpht K^9a^p&pa, The student who would investigate the topo- 
graphy of the places mentioned here, must refer to Sir W. Oell*s map aod 
memoir appended to A.*s third volume. 

(0.) Xa/S^/icroi rmw ipmr^* having taken to ths kiUs* (•» oor idiom ia). 
The middle force is the same aa that of imKafi0aM6ftep9i in xxiL Erythr» 
and Hysie were not Plataan towns, but as the SchoL says Kiftoi Beurriem. 
Kark x^pap iydpo/fro—* returned to tkar gwurtete* See xxii» 

(d,) iffwdp^orre. Note the imperfect force*. See note on i. 134. Not 
often, aa here, followed by an accus., but cf. cix. and cxiv.— Ai«x4p>K*' 
W99p9eff$M, rets peKpetf^* for the dead,* daX^Qfoh^tdL, 

Cbaftbb XXV. — (a.) %d\at$e9 6 AaacSai/A^riof. 'The uaa of tha 
artida here givea I suppose a certain distinction to tha individaal namad^ aaji 
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• 

implies that be was, or ought to be known, in and for himself.' — ^Am. 
Befer to 'Hy^ronrlSay rhf iUmtfai/irfney, T. $%, viiL 35. Pop. Kriig. olgecU 
to it. * 

(6.) x«f ^'f «' — ' tke dry bed rf n waiercaur$e,* which here must have been 
of eoosiderable depth, aa it was laige enough to interrupt the Athenian wall of 
cirenmTallation. 80 Am., bat it is probable from the word drc/i/Sor^ that the 
works were not entirelj interrupted; the difficulty of the ground, it is likelx« 
produced some defect in the construction of which Salnthus sTailed him- 
selfl «{ Tc#draf ^icoyra— cf. ztL mIxop riiw yp^fiiiiP^'* tumid 

their tktmffkte (or rather emt^rtained oMy nteA notum a$ surrendery Bl. et t. 
44 ; Xan. AneA. ii. 5. 29. 

* 

Gkapteb XXVL— (a.) r^f it fivrikiwm^^* destined far MytUei^' I 
Agree with Krng. that tlio construction is AW^rf lAov *AX«c(8ay fxorra t^ .... 
Mi5f , gp ^ a(ar T u ' Acsts^ afpeinted Am t9 tkie command (or tmjioMtf <Aif 
duty upon kimy cf. Ti. 93, Tii. 19, Tiii. 23. The other ed. are not clear upon 
the point. At anj rate 8tephens*s coigecture %(orrs is needless. 
d^o ««1 re^^npinoprn. The/ were described as furtj only (zri. zxr.). 
Am. supposes that the additional two formed the Spartan contingent^ which 
in such cases was always small ; Pop. that in the former instances the historian 
spoke only in round numbers. ptt»r4pov f r 1 — * etill under aye* 

Pop. compares Mitrtpet 4$ t^ Vx*'*'* ▼!• i*« See i. 107, On Pleistoanaz see 
iL af, T. 16. 

(&.) [ffsl] f f Ti ifitfikutrriKti. The ml seems uniTersally condemned. 
Poppo and 661L deny that in this ooUoeation it can stand for adeo or eiiam, and 
that therefore we must not render — * even to the very shoots which had sprung 
up sines the last inroad^ OolL declares that the wozds would hare this meaning 
without m/, which indeed is tme, though scarcely condusiTs that they cannot 
hare it with noL Am. suggests an explanation which Pop. characterises as 
'wonderfuL' If, hs says, the Athenians had planted their land again, there 
would be (i) the new crops, (1) anything that had sprang up of itself such as 
shoots of cut-down trees, (3) the places preriously untouched, all of which the 
Pelop. might now raTage. He acknowledges, howerer, that in this case he 
would have preferred ml cf ti md ^. Haack supposes that rii'wpSrspop 
TffT|ii|/A^r« is intended to be dirided into and more tfollj ezplamed by the 
two clausesv md cf yi iM. ... ml Z^m ff.r.A« But this Pop. and O. obserre 
is negatiTed by the presence of re after rd, rd re wp4repop s.r.A« Pop. ob- 
serres that this word, as well as ^fiKmphen^ fiefiknrfluaiKe (in Demosth.), 
fitfikmsTundprn {HeUsnie Frag, a) and ifiefiks/sriiint (Lucian. Var. H. L 31X 
all refute the remark of Buttmann in his larger Grammar that the perf. pass. 
fiifikatiitm is the only instance of reduplication before fi\. 

(«.) ive^nkiop. Pop. olgeeU to this, and would read MiKBsP, ' adisruni,' 
but surely hnftiXUp is right— 'twill regularly through the district: The 
SchoL explains MBpofiop, 

Gkapteb XXVn.— 4vAIC««— Bot simply •arms,* hvt'makss thsm hopliUs; 
therebj also raising their social status. aurh ^vKKiyovs ytypS- 

#icre«« 8eo BoCa OB iL ai, «ir4 (vrrdritf 7iy« 
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Cbaftbb XXVIII.— (a.) 0/ iv ro7s wpiyiiatnw^* ihm m ik$ admmis' 
traUom qf affiun' Of. Sheppard's Theophraatut, p. lOf, c&w mkrf nyMSir 
rk n p dmi tu r^ {9 roif wpAyiM^w^ and Izxii. . mv^mw^i^owrtt 

mult be referred beck to yt^^nt, Kriig. 

(6.) 9p9^fi9ttt9 94, As 'AOnreuoa ^r bad preceded, we should haTo es- 
peeted MvnAfpattirf 94, but the ioterre ning words ml r^r . . . d4x««#Bi e^re^ 
ehaDge the oolloeation. Pop. 

(e,) l/ft»ff — ee. notwithstanding the pledgee of Paehes. Pop. ^otea an 
iimilMr instances of ' breviloquentia,' i. 105, ii. 51, iii. 49, it. 96. We aiay 
eomparo the nse of ' iamen * in Latin, ' Retraham herein opinor, ad me idem 
iUnd fbgitiTum argentum tatiun,* — Ter. Heaut. ir. a. 11. 

(dL) A#r« |i^ kBtxiitrai, On fi^Yt signifjring \upam condiHom qf* see 
i»f § 6t9; Jel^ ( 863; and Demosthenes, 68. 11, 4^ ttMts rm9 
Xeorfir ipX""^ *EXX^(M»r Adrr' a^o^r ^raxo^ir /Soe'iXfi; ^iniUii « wu ta lAeir 
jMiMf to mtfOMT tks QtMki upon tk$ eondUum that they waM thnuthtt mh^ 
mU to the King rf Ptrma ;* bIbo lafrtL, xxxf, 

CHAFnnt XXIX. — (a.) robs 4k r^i v^Xcmi *A9i|ra(ovf. Haack anp- 
poees theee to be, either some Athenians aeddentall/ present in Delos, or those 
in the thirty ships mentioned in xvi. as employed upon the coast of Palo- 
poonesQS. 

(6.) *lK4ip9 Koi Mvff^ir$»— inrerting the order in which they wonld be 
reached. But it is not worth while either to transpoee or to read lUp^ for 
'IjM^, for, as Pop. shows, the ancient bistorianp were not Teiy precise in such 
matters, e.g. cv0fr rris *aff{i\i9os koI Ko^rov, riii. 88, and 'Tarentino Bnui* 
disinoqne foedere/ Tac Ann, L 10. 

(c.) "Efifiaroif — rh ^rttfhp rh fim^h Xiov koI *Efv$pSa. 

(d.) rp MvriX^rp 4a\wKvl^ — * tewn day$ had elapsed from theeapiuro 
qf MytUene* On this not uncommon idiom of. Matthise, (388, and Jelf. 

(e.) 4k r&p wap6rrt9 — * a$ they best could under the eireumetaneei' a 
Tory common phraseology (It. 17, t. 87, Tii. 6a). 

Chaftkb XXX.— (a.) *AAic(8a .... ir^pc^^cr— * Aleidas, and a» 
many <^ us Peloponnesians as are here present,* The grammarians have in* ' 
Tented the term KoUmvit to express this combination of the Jirsl and JiMomf 
persons. 

(6.) 4Kw6ffrovs corresponds to what in Tulgar slang is called Uown upon 
— * b^ore our presence comes to be known* Pop. compares iT. 70, Tiii. 4a, and ^{- 
^TTffXroi y9p4o$aif Tiii. 14. &trwep Ix^M'^ is to be taken, of course, 

with vXmip — *just as we are, without stopping to make any alteration,* therefore 

•' 'direetly* * at once,' See Hermann ad Fhiloct, 808. In i. 134, JStfwtp elxw 
is used more in its primary sense, but see Tiii. 41, 42, and Xen. An. it, i. 19. 
hwZp&p pemffrX 4x4pr9»p. Formerly Pop. considered this passage to proro 
that the word hif^p may be used without the article to designate a dc^ita 
indiTidual. Without seeing Ooll.'s remarks, I demurred, because I belieTod 
the whole to mean — */or in all probability we shall find the wani rf prf^ 

' eauiion great, as is the ease with men when they have just got poss e s si on ^f % 
tawm; ' dl just below, 4n K9itpmniK4Tm9^*asisthe ease with victors.' To tha lika 
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effect OoU. — *magtuiM in euttodiisneffligmtiam inveniemuf, pudii ett kominum,* 
Sk, Pop. has probably changed hU opioioa, aa he Bays nothing about it in hia 
aasall edition. Krug. makea Mpwtht gen. after fh A^^Aojcrer— ' tAe eairdew 
nesB of mm wAen thejif haM ju$t got pos»e»sion* fidkiffra o9tra, 

Kr&g. coiy^ctnree Avovoa, beoaoM the Peloponnesiant were notorionaljr dsfeo- 
tave in thia arm of the aerrice. But tiXt^ ia * oti/ * sueeour* and the worda of 
the apeakcr hare onlj reference to the special occasion, rvyx^^ oZatu 

(«.) T^ aairbr [rh K^whv] rod ve^^^ov. T^e MSS. razy between the 
two readinga, with a slight preponderance in fkronr of the former, rh kow^ ia 
• iki tmsxpeeUd,* and therefore what in military speech would be called * « mr- 
fna.* Pop. compares *sQbita belli/ Lit. Ti. 3a, and 'quod in bello nomm 
Tel inezpectatnm aeeidit^' Tmni, Hiii. t. 13. Tr. therefore— 'M^ it « Mtff ^ 
wkai fofU flnem hg ih$ m^xpuUd oceiiUnii of toar* On the other hand, rh, 
Mi^ refers to the imptjf, ba»ek89, or groundUsi olama, pank$, which some- 
times occur in annici* See Xenoph. Anab. ii. a. ao: Xlpold^ff Tiit pmrit, 
▼etr *EXkitn ^/lof iftMhmt^ ml Mpvfiot «al Sovirof ip, ototf ff/x^t ^/lov iftan^ 
r^rret yiyi^ffB m u The generals assuage the alarm by pretending that an ass 
had got loose among the baggage. In the Peninsula this did occur to the rifle 
brigade, and some of the camp followers ran without stopping for miles, ^nd 
then protested that they did not quit the regiment until it was cut up to a 
man (see Captain Kincaid*s Narrativ$), Ooll, with his usual orerwrought 
subtle^, argues sgainst r^ k€v6w, because a panic is not a panic until it baa 
happened, and then it cannot be helped I aa if all such expedients aa that re* 
ooided by Xenophon were impossible ; or aa if organisation and discipline did 
not prerent penics from being caused among well-trained troops by circum- 
stances which would haTe produced them among others. 

(d.) t cf rif trrpari^yis — se.r^Koii^i' — * which [i,e, and this] if a general 

guard against ii tn himte(f, and when he eeee it in his enemy, takes oeeasion to 

attack, he will be most sueoes^ul in his profession,* This way of speaking is, I 

think, intelligible enough, and need not hare occasioned difficulties. Ct with 

• Krug. iL 60. ' 

Chapisb aXXL— ^^«(d« y fTrai . . . dav^ini yiyriirtu. This is 
perhaps the most difficult passage in Thucydides. It is no sinecure for a con- 
scientious editor to make himself master of the Tery many pages in different 
languages which hare been written upon it This I hare endeaTOured to do, 
but without any commensurate result in the shape of positive conclusions. 
One may, howerer, learn a good deal negatirely from the numerous questions 
which hsTo been raised, e.g. that l^^fwr differs radically from i^o^tZr, and 
cannot here be considered aa anything else than irruere, its more proper 
meaning in the middle Toice ; that «i^o«r bj the laws of the language can only 
refer to the Athenians, and a^aw to the speakers ; that ^r cannot be equiTa- 
lent, aa some would hare it, to Im, but if it could be so used at all in proee, . 
must be accompanied bj vwi or m/ ; that the proper meaning of leati;r^ /let 
Tfyrtrai ia, ' it heeomM « sonree ^expense to ma* and not U heeomes a mtams ^ 
meeting expenses, whateTer may be found in Harpocration of contrary im- 
port; mad that tha apodosia to a sentence cannot be introduoed by rs. m 
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would ht Uiteasd if vff(^wr rf ^9a$ai wore— WiUn tAey thought they wovld b$ 
M§ to ponMoio,* M A. at first thought With respect to interpretations: (i) 
Am. now gives up the passsge. (1) Bloomfield and Haack suppose an aposio- 
pesis (like that after ^ ^ i^t^ 4 vci)pa, iii.) to IbUow 'fymtrm^ and 
iatioduoe the word *wdl^ But this maj be dismissed at once without goinf . 
iiirther, as the passage fulfils none of the oonditions of an aposiopesis. See supn» 
iiL Fbppo (3) reads, hroarkvmcoft {jKwila V cZroi * Mvfi yhp hKovoims l^x^), 
MtA T^r vp^roSsr TW^nir fuyiornif e^or 'A^yaliNr 4y ^A«ri, jmI Sfim fr 
l ^s ^ fi wr a^rsSii #^i Stnrdni ytymirm ; and renders—* that they ohoM m- 
^we$ JMt iis tvfo^ (aiM{ then vfere great hopee ojf it%for the ir i .e. their own 
•ad the Pelop.— eMtla^ had 6esii dieogreeable to no one m thooe parte), and thai 
thejf ihoM withdraw [I e. I suppose, < Ooi they ehoM eee if U he not poeriblo 
to wiMtwo] from the Mheniame thie their greateet eouree of reoenut, and ai 
the ume Oime eapenu ehoutd fitU upon the Atheniane (ahroit) when they ae- 
oaiUd thea^ {4^oft»Aav, partiap. firom 4^ptdmy This rests upon the poeai- 
bilitgf of eoBsidering that ^ — to eeeif a thing can be done, may be equiraleat 
to tm t h at it be done. Two passages are quoted in eonfirmation froui Aris- 
tophanes; one of which {Bana, 175) has another better reading; and the 
second (Aeham, 1044) — W rdumfioKA o^, ^r wme Ko/dvM/aM rm /9I(^— has vwt 
snljoined, and may be explained by an ellipse of ^xe^fuBa, or something 
of the sort This Pop. himself sees, and therefore we need not insist on 
this view. It is of course open to us to read tm as Dobree coi\]ectared. (4) 
Schomann takes the same riew, with the additional advantage of going quite 
wrong upon the prunouns o^otf and tr^ia^u (5) Goller reads as abore, except 
that he strikes out ff^i, seeing no other possible remedy. He then rsndero 
as before to i^7x^> ^^^ proceeds (placing a stop at ^konn) — * tf they eould 
withdraw thie greateet eource 0/ revenue from the Atheniane, and if at iJke eamo 
time while the Atheniane were blockading them, they [the Athenians] ehouldfnd 
the expenee upon their own ekotUdere* He attaches this force to a&roir tpets, 
considering that the lonians meant to insinuate that they now ' paid the piper.* 
(6) It was originally suggested by Hermann, and has since been maintained by 
Gerhard, as also by Haase (Lucubrationee Thucyd, p. 6), that the passsge 
should stand, ikwi!^ V c7nu, ovScrl 7^ iucowrUtt h^x'^9 '^ ^^ up6cdiem . • . 
^r d^op/ioOoaf airroTs 9mrdini o^ai ytiyniTai, The whole in this case exhibits two 
separate reasons for the ikrls ; the first in the fact that the lonians had wel- 
comed them ; the second in that which would be the fact, if the great source of 
Athenian revenue could be drawn away, and the Athenians put to expense. 
The singular change in the way of stating the two clauses is supposed to be 
paralleled by v. 30, ^wrro r^r re io^pf^aof rw warr6s, koI cl *ApytUtt (f^ 
/laxoi ioorrai, and iv. 85, Bomi/JlCu '^» rp re hwoicX'jfau fiov rAr wvXAr, «al c2 ^ 
hfffUrois {'fur in^fuu. But (Poj>po aigues) if Thucydidos had meant this, he 
surely would have written, as in the above examples, ovScW re yhp . . . «al a^ A. 
Neither does this explanation remove the difiSculties concerning tff«#i. And 
thirdly, the occupation of a single city could not be described as the cutting off 
r^supoa69ov ro^f fuylonif otfn}t, (7) It is scarcely necessary to reeoid 
Schneidei^s version — ' damit sie lonien xum Abfall bewogen (dasu aber Hoff^ 
nung ssi, denn Niemanden sei ihre Ankunft unwillkommen) und disia Sia- 
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Ininfte, die grosstender Athener, ihnen entsogen, lugleich aber selbst, logeD sie 
gegen jene, den Kostenaafwand hatten.' This it will be obeenred ignores the 
4r before ^A«n — ' cause Ionia to revolt and ahstraet the greatest source,' &c, 
and meket Scnrtbni ■> wieans of expenditure ;^* and at the same tisne, should 
they attack the others, to get the means of carrying on the war' (8) Br. 
Peile has favonred me with a Torsion, which I subjoin in his own words : ml 
tV wp^^o9o^ rmArnr /uyieniP oStfor 'Ahp^aUtr V ^4kmat, xol ^^lo, l^r i^p/iAn 
wfUWf ahrois 8air«bn|r y i yrt^Ba i f wtirur re tKtoBai xol HiWoC$rri9 ttcrn |v^ire- 
X^Mir. Such is I beliere the best reading of this perplexing passage, on the 
anthoritj of two Parisian and one Parmese MS., only placing the comma after 
w^Urw rather than after i^opft&n. The doe which nnrarels the whole 
sentence is to be fonnd I think in the constmction of eiiaur, which (as in 
the case of the words 4^ IroX/of col SurcXiof, ii. 7) in reference to what pre- 
cedes onght to hate been c&w, whereas it is oStfor, as if r^r wp6ao^ had 
been the aocnsatire after li^Xmei. Translato— ' and that this [Ionia] was an 
important source of rerenue qf the Athenians for them to cut off if they can 
[literally, thai this wiU be cut off, if they shall succeed in cutting U off,'being 
an important income qf the Athenians; as if it had been ^^^tBh^wiku 
•2^ar K.r.A«] ; and at the same time [a Anther collateral advantage], if they 
[the Athenians] blockade them [the Peloponnesians], they would themselves be 
incurring expense all the time [snch is the force of ytyrtaiku the pres.] ; and in 
that case [the cosst of Asia being attacked] he thought they might prevail iqton 
Pissuthnes also to htlp them in the war* Compare a sentence of similar form 
and meaning it. 3 : 0/ M veAA^f i^aeur c&w ixpas ipiiifunn riit IlcXeirorri^ev, 
fr fioikiirm KtcnXMfifidimr r^r v^Xir ^kanufw — ' hut they said that there were 
many undefended promontoriee of the Peloponnesefor him to occupy [mrraXiv<^ 
fii^uff or At KomkafAfidrp] if he wishes by occupying them to put the state to 
charges' I will only add that this Appears to me at least as plausible as any 
of the others. Krug. supposes c^ff% may be referred to the Athenians, but is 
rightly so doubtful about it as to enclose the word in brackets. Might not all 
the difficulty have arisen from an accidental transposition of a^rMf and v^t ? — 
L e. * {^ when the Athenians were blockading them [Lsc], the expense might fall on 
themselves [Ath.]. This supposes us to read i^opijuo^uf^ the -^id^ having 
arisen from a careless assimilation to %r b^iKmou rb uX97aro9 

Tiff 7rii /Aiff — * his principal purpose' Of. iT. 34, tov Bapouw t^ vXff«rror. 
viif MvTcA^Mt botepinti — *had come too late for MytHene^ Le. for its 
rreseue. Cf. with KrSlg. bor^pttr rns warpi^s, Xen. Ag.id, 1. 

Chaptxb XXXII. — (a.) Mverr^o'^ — originally a small rocky peninsula 
(r^oot), much infested by mice (/ivft). There is a description of it LiTy zzztiL 
%j, nark w\0¥r — sine articulb. Cf. L 8. T6r ^| 

'Avatwr — i.e. the exiles residing there, who were hostile to the existing state 
of things at home, and to the Athenians. Cf. iii. 19 and It. 75. 
ffl 9t4p$9tpt9 — *expectes forsitan elbtat^lpoi aut el bm^M^ — ^Pop. The 
first would be— * sibuM he destroy,' Sk pure hypothesis. The second— * (^ As 6e 
now destroying,' conTcying an idea of the incompleteness of th« action, el 
W fl ty i r , the aorist and indieatiTe, is right both in mood and tense— 'i^, eu is 
the ease, he has destroyed;' iadieataTe, because said of a faet» not a su^^QModtks^N 
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•moriflt, becttose the ipeakor wishes to point more to the fact having ocennred 
than to define the time of its occurrence. Kriig. simplj says, The past tenae, 
because tl is almost eqniTalent to iwd. 

(c) ^Avlda— • had no exptetaiian, even tAe dighUH: On this nse of ^kmU 
see note L I, and Tii. 61. /i^ . . . vapa/SaXcXr, On this, sometimea 

oaUed the zednndant negative, cf. L 16. I agree with Krng. in thinking that 

•the ««^ in composition with the verb conveys some notion of riiilr, as ei.g. 
when it is coupled with iciySurt^, roK^ntrt, muptutu^vmUvmi^ zsovi* 

CEAFm XXXm^a.) f vy^r ^voiffcro— •suu2« « JUgki rfit^ La. hif 
retxeat was so precipitate as to amount to a flight. 

(6.) Hup, ff «1 3«X. These two galliee, the swiftest and best appointed in 
the Athenian fleet, are occasionally describe as ' sacred,' from being employed 
upon sacred missions to Delos, and elsewhere. Their other duties w«ie to cairj 
despatches and prisoners, to collect tribute, and to serve as admiral*e vessels in 
action. See Diet. Antiq, The Saliminia was sometimes called Delia, and 
tometimes Theoris. Cf. iii, 77, vi. 53, 61, viii. 73, 74. 

{e,) 99p\ KXdpop. Popp. convinced by the arguments of A. and others, 
now withdraws his coi\]ecture''Lcapor, admitting that Clarus is a well-knowii 
place in Ionia, between Myonnesus and £^hesus,.and therefore lying in th# 
JEOuteof Alcidas. 

(d,) ilk rou vf Xdyo.vt — *^ through ths open mo,' a great feat fior navigator* 
of that era, who, from want of the compass, almost always skirted the coaatk 
Cf. infra, Ixiz. 

(e.) irtixttrrov. See Herod, vi. 31. After their unsuccessM revolt 
against Persia, the Ionian cities had been stript of their fortifications. Theaa 
were subeequently rebuilt by the Athenians, viii. 14. 84. 

(/.) Kttl &Sf i.ew offrwf — *even though only en route,' or, as Erug.«*n«ii 
though the unprotected state of Ionia invited attack* £/i« 

wpoffwiw7 OPT tf'-^* while touching at them,* Peile quotes from Lucian hico^orrg 
fura^h T^f &vtiA^f. We may add, even still more appropriately, the same word 
with a participle : firra^b 9Utw ; icol tit oMt ^ikrro ; — ^Ar. Bans, 1 1 77. 
abrdyytkoi^'theannounoereqf their own approach, the fa'st to announce their 
own approach* 

(g,) 4palp€T0 K,r,K — sc. dassis hostium, or Alddas, their admiral— -> 
* appeared capable of being caught,* lit. eonu within catching. But, as this fleet 
has not lately been mentioned. Pop. prefers to consider 4^, as impersonal, and 
compares vi. 60. The rest means — ' he considered it ae so much gained [lucro 
apposuit] when he did not light upon them out at eea, that tkey had not beam 
caught near any harbour, where they would hatfe been compelled to- construct m 
camp, and so impose upon his own fleet the necessity qf guarding and blockading 
them. On 4pop. cf. ii. 89, iii. 31. The r§ after rrpar^«Ser is more than 
suspicious. 

Chaftbb XXXIV.-^a.) KoAo^wrCwr. On Colophon, situated on a hill, 

see Diet, qf Ancient Oeog. Kotium, as the name imports, * south,' or ' New 

Colophon,' on the low ground, was about two miles from the old town, which 

Jsjr iurthw inland ; it was, in fact, the port of the former. BL compares Leitli 
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and EdinbarglL See Orote, tL 331. icar& trrdtrtw Utat^ — rnig4 

*alon^ qfa private dupiU€,*'—domeitie $edUum, When the Oolophonian aristcH • 
crate called in the Peraians, the opposite partj settled at Notium. These again 
•split up into two Actions (rro^ii^arrt t), of which the more oligarchical obtained 
Persian aid, and so saoceeded in expelling the demoeracj. The/ also hired 
Arcadian mercenaries and barbarians, and fortified themselTes in a citadel, or'^ 
ttarc(xf^fi> — i^ plAce walled- off from the rest of the town. See Xen. ffell^ 
i. 14. Bl. compares lAwj xzi. 11,' Vallo nrbem ab azce inteisepire/ Of. dm-) 

fpdyfWThl 133- 

(6.) ef Kartifwy6prtf ica) <itar0tKitrapr99, The same persons, ac-^ 
cording to GranTiUe Sharp's canon. ^iroX tr c voW'--heeame eUixent^ * cof>- 

stUuUd tkemsehei part qf the commmnUy* i. e. thej and the reactionary part/ in 
Notinm now called themselTes ' the Colophonians.' iwel%\969re9 

To^rovf— 'Acvtfi^ ¥fUhdraumfrom hrfore4hi§e^ Krug. sa/s an unusual con- 
struction, as fcr#x«p««r i^C^^* i>* ''> ^ something different. 

(c.) i l\ wpofftiaX. This should, if the construction were regular, hare 
been followed lyj tts f(yik$w. But, as Kiug. obserres, for the sake of the anti- 
thesis we hare an anacolouthon, which is b/ no means harsh, as ' Padies ' 
continues the principal subject ermp Ka\ lyia — *ea/e and eound* 

*909pes et immMnis* On 6#t#, cf. supra, xzviL f vAa«cp kliffii^f-^ 

* dutodia liberal Duk. Lipsius ad Tac Ann, ri. a. icarar ol^vci. 

' Of this species of fraud, founded upon literal performance and real Tiolation 
of an agreement, there are Tarious examples in Oreek history, but nowhere do 
we read of a more flagitious combination of decit and cruelty than the behariour 
of Pachas at Notium. How it was noticed at Athens we do not know, but we 
may remark, uot without surprise, that Thuc. recounts it plainly and calmly, 
without a single word of comment'— Grote, Ti. 3 3 1 . oUi ^rds. Not 

'.coloni,' as we see from the termination. This would be oMiroptt, Pop. 
rightly explains, ' Conditoxes, duces colonic, quos Athenienses Colophoniis ut 
colonis suis prsfecerunt' Cf. L 14, iii. 9a. aar& roht k.tA. Upon 

the usual principles of connection between a mother city and its colony ; on 
which see Diet. o/Antiq. 

Chatto XXXVI.— (sl) rd re iWa. 'ExpecUreris forsitan SXXm re,' 
Pop^ who, howerer, explains— '(W well ae all the other propoeale Jke i» known to 
have made.* The article is employed as in the usual formula, for the sake of 
a more distinct and antithetical emphasis on M^ttr IltAMr. 

(b.) iBo^ew aftrotf . . . intaaKo^i^ret. One of the usual anacolontha. 
dbncoAevrrci follows as if hl^ii^(or or ifioykUaoKro had preceded. 

(e.) rir re AAXifr. The re stands here because Thuc. was about to add 
nd r^ tAs n. vavt reXfiSi^m ictA., but inadrertently substituted another fbrm 
of expicssion. Pop. &px^M<i^^* — ' ^ l^ poiition rfjyhjeete* * Non 

dubium enim est quiu Thucyd. ad ea respiciat quae Mytilenaei supra x. dieunt 
sibi . . . libertatem relictam, sed plerisque ceteris sociis serritutem impositam 
eass.'— Duk. 

(d.) Mpeff^¥9e$dA.ero {An., Bekker, OolL, and most MSS.X wpo^we* 
fidkem (Pop. ed. u.), wpoe^vrekifiwro (Bloomf, with soBoie MS8. and most 
aditofi). That then ia sobm difficulty in selecting may b% iateiK^ tenk. ^Qm^ 
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fiiet that Fbp. has changed his mind four times aboat the reading. Am. giTM 
the sense of the passage correctly. ' The Peloponnesian fleet having dared to 
adTentnre o?er to Ionia, to help the Hytjleneans, not a little oonthboted to their 
violence.' This opens out two questions— (i) Can ^v/ifiiXXt^^ in this sense 
gOTsm a genitive? (a) Is the singular verb admissible after a/ rifcf? The 
flrst seems determined in the affirmative by the instances produced by Matthig, 
I 316, and Sfihner, § 510. A.'s principal instance, |«yii9<UXffrei M 99kXk 
ToSU M^ierett Enrip. Jiied. 179, Pflugk, ad loc., disputes, considering the gen. 
to depend npon mKXd, GolL, however, makes the genitive in the present 
passage to depend upon ikix'^'^^t which is possible, though searoely probaUe. 
The answer to the second is somewhat uncertain. Am. says, *the nom. liem. 
plur. is used as a single term, ** Quod naves ansa assent," equivalent to t^ v^r 
MiSf TfAft^Mu.' With this O. seems to agree, and adds that the whole may be 
quite as well regarded as an instance of v^i rh ^iqttau4ftM9oir as of ' schema 
Pindaricum.' Pop. otjects that no really parallel cases have been pcodueed. 
and that the * schema Pindaricum ' is not to be thought of in Thu^ydides ; and 
therefore reads (ed. ii.) «po^|vrc/3d\orro, as the word from whidi the other 
variations were most likely to arise. This is perhaps best, for, even gimnting 
that ' the ships ' might resolve themselves into the equivalent conception ' the 
fleets' we should have to account for the &ct that similar condensations are not 
found much more frequently, inasmuch as the opportunity for them must hnv« 
been perpetually afforded. On the idiom, a/ inici roXft^^tfa^ei «]pe#|iviJUiXsrrey 
cf. i. 36. Bloomf. supports 9poff^w€kd0orro by iv. 47, vii. 70. Erug. reada aa 
he does, translating — ' took part tn, eo-operatsd thenu/Uk to this end' 
ob yiip iirh iSpaxctat diayoUr— '/fVfii no hrirf oontidtraUon* (Le. mpom m 
deep4aid plan), 

(e.) v^^vovo'ir— sc. on the evening of the same day ; et vfottxi 4Hpf "^ 
tnmrX fjA^tara, zlix. 

(/.) /itrdvoii Tit — 'a qualified repentance — a/eeling akin to repentance,* 
^paKoyt^fiht — ' upon reeoneiderin^ — thinking the matter over again* Thepze- 
position exerts its common force of hack, KayurtiJ^s is, of course, * eompmiaiwn* 
* ealculaiion,* cf. viii. 84. M^7«t Pop. observes, is not * eeeere! or * cruel! 

according to Bl. view, but, ' </ grave importance' Erug. says the word is used 
because the decree affected so many persons. On iiaWer 4 06 cf. i. 16, ii. 6a. 

{g,) vapeffK^^acap, Pop. interprets 'bearbeiten* i.e. the word impliee 
some labour and effort—' worked upon,* * managed to induce* Cf. iv. 1 3a, viiL 5a. 
To^t ip T^Xf I. The prytanes or the ten strategi ; the former convoked as- 
semblies in peace, the latter under extraordinary circumstances and in war. 
See Thuc. iv. xx8, iL 59, and SchooL De Com, p. 6z. Am. A question arisee 
as to the legality of any such second convocation. Schomann, from the expressions 
of Nicias, vi. 14, decides in the negative. A. thinks that if it had been illegal 
Cleon's language would have been much more violent Surely he would have 
put the case more strongly, and threatened a ypa^ waparSfimp. < His wish,' 
says Am., * seems rather to be to confound ^^tvftenu and wdyiM together, and 
to excite against the repeal of one of the former the same strong feeling whiok 
was entertained in Greece against any alteration in the latter. For the <ii«tinft- 
tion between p6faoi, or the constitutional laws of the state, and 4ri|^ts|Mra, or 
dscTMf o( the people on particnlar questions, cf. Arist Fol, iv. 4.' 'By no 
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doiDg they committed an illegality, and exposed themselyea to the chance of 
impeachment. • • . I agree with- Schomann on this point, in spite of the doubts 
of Dr. Arnold.' — Orote^ tL 34a. ^f rk ikka /3iai4rarot. As Mr. 

Orote*s Tiews extend to an almost entire Tindication of Gleon's character, the 
student will do well to pemse his ingenious pleading, toL Ti. pp. 334-39. With 
respect to the decree itself, he says, < such a sentence was in principle nothing 
more than a yeiy rigorous application of the receiyed laws of war,' p. 34a 

CHAFimn XXXV7L— (a.) woKkdKts icrA. — '<m many oeetuum* ere now 
Ikaffe,/ar mypart^/oiend out with reepeet to a democracy, that it isineompetent 
to govern otkere,' lit ' that itiean in^poseible thing for it to govern othere' This 
is, I think, the simplest method of taking the words. Popp. prefers to construct 
Sri Mrmrir ionr huumparUof 6px**'^ Mpmr, and so also GolL But the above 
version is quite in accordance with the genius of the Greek language— '/otmif 
out the character of a democracy,* Ot Ml a; ts cT. ^cTa^cXf If — 

' change rffeding! he will not admit it as yet to be a fterdroio. 
uitke— 'having no fear 4^othere' Arcvi/Se^Xcvror — 'giving them 

no eaueefor any' 

(b.) acal Iri icr.A. — * and donot eoneider that in whaiever h utance you make 
afalee eUpfrom being over^pereuaded by their worde, or in whatever inetanee you 
give way to eompaeeion, it ie with danger to youreelvee that you ehow weakneee, 
and not with any likelihood qf eecuring gratitude from your alliee, failing ae you 
do to reflect that it ieae a deepotiem you hold your eovereignty and over [in reepeet 
if] thoee [se. Inyi^x***] «'t^<9^ ^ P^o^ againet you, and eubmitting tm- 
wUlingly to your rule,* The 0^ is connected with ity^7a$e, not 4wacof9iim$, Of 
the three meanings of x^^ (i ) the sentiment which induces to bestow a favour, 
(a) the favour itself, (3) the sentiment inspired by the favour — ' gratitude'— I 
have taken the last. A. seems to take the second. Gdll. calls attention to the 
difference between mU obu and eU^. The same indeed exists between 'et non ' 
and ' nejue,' as also between ' and not* and ' not even,' The difforenoe hero 
would be (mU oU icr.A.)— * with danger to youreelvee, and not {ae you eeem to 
imagine) with a good efftd upon your attiee,* setting the two notions in direct 
antitheds; (oM icrA.) — 'with danger to youreelvee, andnot even with good 
^ect upon your attiee,* ot o^ac 4^ £y cr.A. This ^ is absent 

£rom all MSS. of repute, or all but one ; but as no editor has suggested how it 
is possible to do without it, we can only conjecture that it has been acddentallj 
omitted before oba and the other monosyllables. 

(c) w4\is up^ioomr 4or\ — *a etate ie better ' Erug. says equivalent to 
' it ie better that a etate ehould be,* h/iaBta ie not umplj* ignorance,' hot 

rather ' the ignorance qf eimplicity,' 'want qfdue ftdBiiou (ie. intdleetualcuUmre 
and poliehy See L 14. favkdr^pe i does not, of course, imply any moral 

worthlessne«, but means 'tii/M-torjMopff^' 'common m plain people,* eiM wt say. 
Of. iii. S3. On huokaolm-^abeence of principle' the state which no c^Xa^it 
or chastisement can improve, see Aristotle {Eth, Nie, viL), in whose moral 
system it is an important technical term, denoting the lowest moral ttataa — 
' abandoned vice * vpbs robs i9P9rmr4po99—' when compared with 

their superiore in intetteeC Compare on the whole sentiment L S4, and AxiiL 
BhiL. L i6. r4ir re 4el keyo0L4rmr^'andto oul^ \2eiln ofrtMQ 
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wAateoer it said or propoaed far the public good* — Am. Ha ought to haTie 
added from M^* on each occasion asUis brought forward,* 

(d,) its i9 ftXXtfif ac.rA. — *as not being Ukdy to have other matters qf 
greater isnpertanos in fskioh to exhibit their wisdom! Onthia Af elMatt.|56S« 
On the Ibioa exerted bj &r upon partieipleB, see note, Ixnii. 

(«.) 4{ lavrdr. The pzepoeition denotes, according to its tme tad proper 
sense, maieriei eause^^* the ability which proceedsfrom thsmsshfss (qf which they 
are thsmsslvse the source)* More emphatic than the sii^ple genitiye. C£ 4«^ ii. 
39. t'^ini^aeSai — to find fault with, to criticise^ Erug. remarks that the 

infin. follows hhnmr^epoi in that it is an atiyective, not in that it is a oompara* 
ttve, and does not approre of Pop. 4 ^^* m^W'*'^ to which he'Benies that 
Ear. Me. S79 is paralleL nptrnl 14 irres — * but being impartial judges 

rather than contending disputanls, they are generally speaking succesrful' 
dwb Tov tee9^'exajuo{[.e^a^i)* Pop.cf.L77. Zeirirnnie'deosr^ 

ness* generallj, without reference to principle — 'sharpness' and is espedallj 
employed to denote oratorical ability. Cf. viii. 8. Aristot. discusses it, Eth. 
Nw. I^rc^if, from |2rr and tn/u, denotes the capacity to go along with 

a speaker in his arguments — ' ^uick comprehension* wapk94lar. Am. 

prefers the version of Portos — ' aUter quam sentimus *^^-eontrary to our eonvie^ 
tions, to that of other commentators — 'adversus qmm ^m populus sdeit* — 
eonirary to the decree passed by the people.^ This* he and OoU. obserre wonld 
require riir I6^ar, But have they not both lost sight of the fact, that it may 
be that the absence of the article makes the whole into a general principle, in- 
cluding indeed this special case, but asserting the speakez^s aigument much 
more strongly ? — ' contrary to a decree once rat\fied* 

CHAPrsB XXXVIIL— (a.) 6 nbr6t. Cf. ii. 61, and (Edip. 2>r. 557, 
abT6t tlfu r$ fiovXt^fiari, i t^ir in a drr t§ r im^Mts intertfening delay^ 

i.e. between the sentence and its execution. wphs r&r ^Sixqic^rtfy — 

*makeefor the interest qf* See ii. 86. b yiip waOitp — 'for he who has 

suffered the injury follows up the doer of it with his wrath more blunted [the 
edge is taken from his anger], but where requital comes as doss as possible upon 
the receipt of u^ury, it exacts its retribution, being made as nearfy as may bs 
an equivalent. This I think a fair and self-explaining version of the pas- 
sage, which is only awkward because ArrlwaXow is referred to dfiiraeBai rather 
than T^r nyMpiaw, There is no reason why cUoXo/i^^c — takes up, assumes it, 
should not have this force, and ErUg.'s coiy ecture arrtXMfAfidfu is needless. 

(b,) r&f 84 ifieripas ^yfi^opiis ro7s ^vfifidxeis fixdfias uaBierui^ 
fi4rat. This can only mean — *that our calamities result in [lit constants 
themselvesi damage to our confederates* Cf. ii. 89, r^r rmfULxiar 99(ofULxlnr 
KoBleraeBai — * the naval action would constitute itseff a regular land fight! 
Kow this might be a very good argument beforehand to prove that the Mytile- 
neans were not likely to revolt, inasmuch as they would thereby eventually 
damage themselves, but when the fact <f the revolt was patent^ how could it be 
used as an excuse for it? We should expect that an advocate would put the 
case conversely, ' that the calamities of our oof\federates are sure to result ia 
damage to ourselves* (ergo, for our own sakes it is better not to destroy the 
Jt(ytilexiaani). Is it possible that Thueydides only meant to say this, and has 
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it Terj awkwudlj, or axe we to give up the passage in ita present 
state? TfSs ^vfifidxotf fixd0a» — 'damage done to our adversaries,* aa an 
aaaithrooa snbjeet, would be most awkward with ria V, &c, eren were 
we to translate-— ' ilamo^, fe,, are the thmge that eonetUuie what are our 
real mitfortunee* Goll. says the calamities of Athens were neceesarilj 
adrantagee to her confederates when thej had become enemies (qui hostes 
facti snnt), and that the absurdity consists in attempting to show that thej 
were fixifitu, and not adyantages. But, in the first place, what would be 
the bearing of snch an argnm^iit? and, secondly, how can we possibly 
be justified in inserting qui hostes fi&cti sunt? To insert o& after (v/i^pdr, 
with sereril editors, does not clear up the difficulty. The Athenians looked to 
their own interest in the matter, not to that of their confederates. It would 
have been quite unmeaning to make this latter the point in question, and 
to urge (with Cleon's supposed adversary) that the calamities of Athens would be 
sure to damage it. D. following Am. translates, ' and that our mitfortunee are 
loeeee to our attiee' If this hare any meaning it can only be found by sup- 
posing the clause to imply as much as the famous shake of Lord Burleigh's 
head, Le. 'consequently our remaining allies do not require this severe ex- 
ample, because they are sufficiently bound to us already by communis of 
interest '—an inference disproved by this very revolt Besides, D, does not 
see that he ia translating fUr 84 as if it were ml, Krug. for rht 8* interdpas 
^wi$i^ophs reads t& 8* iiiA4rtpa i^fi^pa'—our advantoffeSt our intereets, which 
gets rid of the difficulty by inverting the sense. 

(tf.) r^ wdre ZoKovr ic.r.X. Ar. understands this to mean — *ihat we 
know nothing qf what we think we know beetf* and similiarly Krug. — *dae toUiff 
Anerkannte* Others refer it to the decree — ' that most certainly determined 
upon,* The olgection that this would require rh 8^ay is not tenable, for Cleon 
on purpose represents the determination as still actually existing in the minds 
of the Atheniana. Or we may consider it to fall under the class of cases 
mentioned, to which add a very remarkable one, Matth. ii. so, r^BriiKaoi yhp 
el (tfrevrres r^r ^hoA*^ ^^ «w8^ov. rh 9^wp9wks expresses the 

abstzact notion — ' elaborated epecioueneee of eptech* 

(if.) hym9o9nrovrr9s, Cf. .Ssch. e, CteeipK 50, ^wokifiere 'rehwr ^ims 
eine^ cImu i r ftre^ l r us voktmais ipenir, and Krug. on Xen. Anab. iii. 1. ai. 
9ffar«[. Cf. iffcntuSfthis ch. ad fin. This is explained well by Arist. Bhet, L 3. 3» 
Mrjfwe rW htpoeer^v 4 '••^p^ «Inu % uprrhr. They attended upon and es- 
timated serious debates, as theatrical spectators do, i. e. more in reference to 
their literary ability than to their real merits ; and facte they were content to 
learn from hearsay, when they ought personally to have investigated their 
truth — ' eetimating [i. e. affirmatively] the praetieability <ff thinge propoeed to be 
done from what eiever epeakere eay about them, atul in reepeet qf what has been 
done eireadjf not regarding the '* aeeompliehed fact** ae more eredible upon the 
evidence <f your ^ee, than what you ham heard from those who in worde have wutde 
a dkeer att a ck s c on some political q>ponent, or it may be— JUim «i debate 
meeigned a speeioue value to them (L e. put a fsir gloee upon them),* To Hmt 
an antithetieal hepodm is implied in hneeoHr, Hfitf-re*— 'Ms 

heti people in the world to be timted^ ieMonitiuofiipov^ecXjIyen 

— * wett tried emd of promL* tvvive^^nt^^go^iotigwith! 
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S«vX«i crA. — ' iUne$ 0/ every paradox far the time being' To th« paiMgM 
more oommonljr quoted ooneeming this feature in the Athenian dumieter, wo 
BAj add (from Bloomf.) Axiitoph. Ecdez, 5S1-S8. 

(«.) /levX^^ff rot cr^ Am. observee that all'thii lentenee depeoda upon 
dfriet 4rri— ' H U your fault, beeauee each man among you eeoeraUy,'ae the great 
offjeet if kie awMiou, wiekee to be an orator, andfaUing tkie,' &». romSra ia 
Vttfexfed to an antecedent implied in tlwur, though Erfig. aaya to ftreva, aa the 
Main idea in the sentence. roie r. Xc y. — ' tkoee who-are in euck 

aenee oratereJ l^imt . . . wpo^vatwiaat — * to be ekarp enougk ia 

emtkipaie by eommeudoHon any good proposal wkile tke epeakerie uUerimg it.* 
For hnuwtam ef. ir. 65, and r. 37. wp6$vfiOi — 'eager to ekow 

tkat you eatek btforekamd wkat ie alleged, and elow euougk toforeeee iieprobabU 
resubi,' rk Kty^titm Arn. translates, I do not see whj— * tkeoreOeal trutk,* 
Pop. strihes ont ehm before wp6$vfAoi, judging it to be altogether inadmissible. 
Xrfig. places it in brackets. GoU. understands rk Xey6iuwu clitM — * eaid to be 
ike eaee;' but the collocation of the words negatiTes this. If it is to stand, wo 
anist I siqppose explain bfittt tSriel icr* fiovK6fupoi cImu wpiBo/iM wpoi^e^out, 
(^ToZrT9f K.r.X. — 'looking for anytking, eo to epeak, rather than tke realitiee 
i^Hfe around ue* ^p oroyrrts — ' taking tkougkt' So^itf-rdr. 

8ee Sheppard's Tkeopkrastue, L 40, Appendix I. The SchoL hers has el r^ 
voeret Kiy^ firropts, fiov\9yen4pei»'^*tnonimdeliberatio»ooncermmg 

kigk intereete rf elate! 

GsJLTTBB XXXDL— (o.) ikiXiara Z^ i^lar irSXtp-^^for a eingle city.* 
The idiom, like the Latin * justissimus unus/ is common enough 'ad singularem 
laudem pnedicandam.' Of. i. 74, yiiL 68 ; Herod, vi. 117. Where ' Tituperinm' 
is in question, it seems much more rare, and indeed so far as I can remember, 
it is unknown in Latin. Of. /uf yt niK^i, riii. 40, 68. i^if^or otrircs 

ix^ rrc f. Bemark the mixture between the general proposition and the par* 
ticular application of it, oTrMrcf belonging to the first — ' in tke eaee if any 
pereone oceupying an ielandt as these do.*" I 

(6.) ir f—* wherein* *gud parte;* or, sub. XP^ry — 'whUe* Cf. i.' iia. 
rt &XXo. For this not unusual phraseology cf. Iviii., W, 8 5, v. 98, tL 8d 

(c.) lirawlarnaaw . . . kirlariioaw. Dindorf (in Steph. Thesaur^ 
makes twoyiaroffis * the rebellion of those who have been n^larly suljeeted;' 
kitiiTrwns * the defection of allies.* But as the Mjtilensans were oir^vyist 
olxovrrff this passage at any rate negatires the unirersality of the rule. Pop. Hie 
German language retains the play upon the words much better than our own<— 
' eie haben eher einen ArfiUl ale Alfall gemaeht ' — * they have risen igi against 
us, rather than revolted from us* /i4p yt. No opposing expressed • 

clause is introduced by U, but the implied antithesis is obvious. 

(d,) fi9rk r&9 iroX. ordrrts^* having taken their stand along with our 
bitterest enemies* Pop. compares vii. 57. 61, and the Latin ' stare eum aUquo!' 
./i«icp4rffpa. The Sch. explains ful(wa, ratKer beyond' tke reaek qf tkeir 
power, than ikdaam, falling short qfit, Cf. ir. 41, M /Mcp4r9for in the aaiM 
sense. 

(f.) fffittfff. The subject is tbtrpa^Uu fidkiara ua\ li* ^Xax'^Tsa, 

The /uUiara most not be joined with iarpeoZSatiToSf ed has been done hj 
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•.g. Pop. — ' to whom mott eapeeiaUy, and mott tmideniy unexpected, prasperUff 
has btfallen* Erug. makes /Mjora independent—* im koken Grade* ^-^froaperity 
in a high degrm. Si* iXaxtaroo—qfUr the sAorteat interval, m. of ezpecUttion, 
cf. ii. 42. iK«T k Kiyo r— ' eueeeee in aeoordance with erdinary eateniatum* 

wapk I4|ar— ' contrary to expectation' ical naicowpaylar icrA. — 

' and they mere eaeily, ao to apeak, repel the aaaaulta qfadeeraity, than oontinuonaly 
[mninterruptedly, hk] maintain p r oa per i ty* 

(/.) acal ftXXi*f— ' tft other caaaa beaidaa thia ;' i.e. it if a matter of general 
ezperienoe. $a9fid(9i^ — * to treat with reapeet* 

(y.) rhr fitrk rmr iklymr aivlvwow—* thinking the riak incurred with 
the oliyarcha to he the arfer of the two* icMvpoa is of course riak before it 
comes to signify danger, as maj be seen bj the phrases wmpafidKKetr iMwor^ 
&c, and the perpetual nse of tcu^vreim in Plato. wdXir 4r rf ir^Xc « 

refers to the state of things supposed by the hypothesis of the speaker — ' ayaim 
reatored to their country,* Le. eren if the oligarchs had expelled them. 
fipax*i^ Tide snpra. AiroacffKiySvyc^irffrai — * the riak wHl have to 

le run in the caae ayainat each aepairaJU etaie* Erng. cT rm tkmr ri kuh 
Iwrt^fToi Tp ir^Xf ly Dem. x?iiL 278. 

Chapteb XL. — (a.) vf o^cirai— aliter, irpo<r9ff irai. ' I hare adopted the 
reading itpe^umk bfcanse ** to hold out a hope** seems a more natural expression 
than " to yite a hops,* * — Am. ; to which Poppo assents, ed. ii. This is tmo ; 
still it may be said wpoaUumi is not ' to yive a httpe* bat ' to yive an additional 
hope^ and Geon may mean that the Athenians ought not to increase the 
natural disposition among their allies to act eren upon the slightest chance of 
succefs, by the additional encouragement which the acquittal of the Myti- 
lenaans would give. ^^f^ wtariir. BL, upon the strength of a 

passage in Plato (Ley. Tii. S24), makes this cquiralent to K6y^ malvnr^ ' efo- 
quentid fretam^ with which Am. and Pop. agree. This does not seem satis* 
fictory, as there is no instance of its being so employed by Thucyd. . That 
passage may be rendered — * to he made credible by plauaibility qf apeech, into 
which you could be perauaded by aryument reliable, or purchaaeaUe by money* 
Peile has, * perauadeable by aryument, or purchaaeable by money* Krug., after 
Heilm., makes wteriip agree with ivyyrAfirir, and explains it by woptarhr^ 
^^urrVf but this he himself calls ' etwas hart,' and the collocation is I think 
decisire against it. BI. quotes ro^ovAicf X^^iftri wteroCsf Berata, 55, as decisi?e, 
but surely troops may be trusted by their leaders for their good qualities, aa 
well as trasted by themselres. 

(6.) its ^vyyr4iAiiP kfiaprtip icrA. Poppo considers this eqniralentto 
rev hfupTMu^f and for the omission of the article refers to the oases quoted by 
Itatthis, § 54a. Am. understands the words hfuifrnr Mpmuipus as an explana- 
tion of |vy>i^^i|y. But is not the latter the feeliny in the mind qfthe qjfended 
party (4 M (vyyi^fMr yv ^ iari uptrutii rev iwtiuteSs hpHt Arist Nk, Eth. 
ri. S) ; the former the act qf the qffendere t How then can one be an epexegesii 
of the other? He seems to have been led away by the Scholiast's {iryTMlpiis 
i^iOTt but this is his explanation of the a^jsctire (iy y im fM r. I would trans, — 
* that theywiU reeeiea eonaideratim firm ma, aa haviny [that they have] erred 
from human itifirmity,* t^77y»^er— * wmtter/or comMm^ImmA 

La. nBowanae. ^ eyyv diait i^, saya tha GdM^yuutL 
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(c.) 8 1 a^ ^x 'M A *• ^< pvop* seems to exert the same force M in 9wr4C*96m 
(x3adz.) — tkrougkouit therefore thoroughly, ohMtinaUiy, Compare liZ»x*>IP^C«*i 
and with Bop. Fflngk ad Eur. Ak, 694. iktrayi^mpai rk vf elfl*- / 

Ifkiva, * The notion seems to me rather the teehnieal one of wnwtwg what thegr ^ 
had leadlTed upon, than the general one of repenting! Am^ who supports this 
Tiew at some length, and so also Pop. But if we translate—* ehong$ yof 
mind (tbani wkai you have already decreed^ this, as they were met in a ddib*- 
ratire assemUj, wiU of necessitj imply ' unvoting' efacry . . . 

4yiffiac€(f. Am. explains the former as the feeling of compassion ; the latter 
as the habii of mind — 'general mildnese qf temper,* *EirMutf(a, the reader will 
remember, is the habit of equity or fairness, in contradistinction to strict justice 
(Arist. Ethie, Nkom, ▼. 10). This perhaps therefore, though he does not notioe 
it, affords some ground for Mr. Grote's i^mark (vi. 345) that ' ^vMuctla here 
rather means the disposition to stop short of your foil rights, a spirit of &ir> 
nees and aiiyustment, an abatement on your part likely to be requited by abata- 
ment on the part of your adversary.' Cf. Thucyd. L 76, ir. 19, ▼. 16, riii. 93. 
IXiot — 'oompaesion ie rigkUy shovm to those who are like-minded, and not to 
thoee who will ehow no eonqnueion in return, and even of neeeseity etand in the 
poeiHon qfenemiee* hy&pa — ' room for display,* PeUe, or perhaps 

-^'mailer qf rivalry* 

(d,) in rov el etwetw-^'fromtheirfiu speaking will receive fine treatment 
in return* (sc bribes). wphs robs dfiotovs — * to those who are, what 

they always were, and, qfter all done for them, remain not a whU less your 
enemies than btfore** So we might tr., but Krug. and most others condemn t!he 
words. ivoKMivm contains the idea of leaving behind, .Cf. Ixxxiv. 
Xapt9ia$9 A. renders — *you will not confer a favour on them! This can 
. hardly be said under the circumstances ; the verb has a slightly different force 
here — *you will not oblige them ;* i. e. ' will not do anything to them which they 
wiU regard as a favour,* 80 the Sch.— 0^ M^owrir 4ffiu^ X<^* 

(e.) 9iKat6fft<r$9, There is I think no difficulty about the general sense— * 
'you are sitting here prof essedly to pass sentence upon the Mytilenaans; \fyou 
do not_ take care it wiU be a sentence against yourselves that you pass.* Instead 
of conjecturing Sixou^crff as Elmsley {Medea, 93), the mid. voice seems to 
me more appropriate — 'you will find that whUe sitting in judgment for your 
own interest, it will be yourselves who receive sentence.* IfMS a^obt stands as it 
were objectively, indicating ' the defendants/ and is not tautological, with the 
subjective notion of self contained in the middle verb. Peile has, 'you wiU 
rather furnish arguments [pleas'] against yourselves^ and compares rdp ti- 
Kolwr, xliv. But if this explanation be not satisfactory, we may accept Poppo^ 
who quotes an instance of the reflexive pronoun with the mid. verb, i. 33, 
a^Sa ainobt fitfiaU^aeBai. Kriig. after quoting Elms, ad Eur. Med. 93, 
li«ea/«#f KoSt 6fA&p a^&p &ro9f ((rrff 8ri rvpayrucHs ipx*^*f &nd Valla's rersion, 
eondemnabitis, says that no such sense or construction of the word is found in 
Thuc, and therefore suspects that the passage is greatly corrupt Bl foQowa 
Pop. and quotes Ar. Ethics, r. 9, and Herod, iii. 19. ob xp*^^ • • . 

•b irf0<ri|ic0iK— the absolute usage. wpoa^Kw and r^ cJk^r are equivalents, 
that which is seemly. In ira^c a Bat the force of the present is, at onoe to begin 
ffiting up. MatthiBB, \ 5^, EJro^ Qr^ ( 569. hrlpaya9i(e€$nt. 
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Ct ii. 63. A 9^ky^T6 t c p 1—* Ut$ Memitive, lets guiek in y<mr feding$! 

•I lia^ff ^trr if — < (he e$eapinff party' 60U. Tainlj coigectiires tuup{y9rrts, 
Ctir, wp90wdpiti9ra r^-ae. on the principlf ' odisM qnem laeteriSi' 

^yi|^^X«i^vA<~' hunt tkem dawn.* ii^kkvwrau If with Am. 

we eonsider this the middle Toice, it maj of course be legitimatelj ren* 
deied, 'etrnpast Heir dettrueiion ;' nor can anj satisfactory reason be given 
* a priori' whj iUkkvfu shonld not have a middle Toiee. Of. (vraroA^^doi in 
some MS3. ti. la; and on the other hand all usage is against it, and the 
instances quoted may be otherwise explained. Hermann has therefore trans« 
lated the words passiri Toce with ^^op^iuvoi^* dispereunt ii iuspioantur''—* U 
iUf$ tkem to liv$ in iutpieion of danger' This must strike every one as very 
awkward. There remains but a choice between difficulties. I scarcely think 
Krug.'s solution, to strike out the acol and read li^AXurra, referring to what 
follows, will be accepted. 

(/.) i ykp iiki l\fv IrdyKif t* iraBitp ff.r.X. This is somewhat difficult 
I eonsider the argument to be, ' They would have treated you with severi^, be- 
cause they would hare known that your indignation would be great, and your 
rerenge commensurate.' These words contain the reason why the Mytilensans 
must have inferred that the anger of Athens would be excessive. ' For ke who 
has been in any matter unnecessarily [i.e. wantonly and without provocation — as 
Athens would be, Mytilene not being/oreetf into revolt] ill-trtated, if he escapes, 
is more exasperated Han an enemy npon eguo/ terms. Do not, therefore, become 
traitors to your own interests, but putting yoursdves in your feding as «f ear. as 
possihle to the state you would fkave been in as sufferers, and recollecting how you 
would havsprrferred brfore all things to get them into your power, now pay back 
unto tkem your debt, wUhoui any weak compassion for tkeir pligkt at tke present 
moment, and wUkout forgetting tke danger that once kung ever your heads' 
1^ krifpep is explained in the words of the version, x<i^^^*P^'* -^J^* 
translates, * more dangerous^ but it means * more angry and implaeahle.' x<^<* 
wiv Xiyo/uw rein i^* etr re fi)i Zu xaAnralyoiras, md /uiKKor 1} Wi, md irXcfw 
XP^MT, md 11^ ZuiXkarrotUroos irw ^iftmptas 1l icoX^««t.— Arist Etk. Nie. iv. 5. 
Of. the common phrases, x"^««^ ^P<*^ <uid 4 x^^**'^^''* ^^^ iyyirorm 
vp yr^MV cf. 8r( iyy ^ mra to^ov Zmroti$4rraSt i. 143; and for 7fi^fM*oi 
Krng. aptly quotes £sch. iii. 153, y4r90$s H /mm luupbr xp^por vp Siayetf m^ ip 
r^ Zucmmtpt^. Before iral in wpb vmrrbt is supplied from ywii^MPOi ypAfUjf 
some participle like Zim»on94pTts, or, as Poppo suggests, yep6fA€P0i 84 is to be 
repeated, and &f is to be taken as quia—* since you would kave valued* ice 
wphs rb waphp abrUa. The above version is, I see, supported by Pop. Dale 
is, I think, wrong in taking abrlKa with the verb as a simple adjunct — ' indulge 
ing in weakness at tke present moment,' — for is wpbs sufficiently considered? 
8dweider ooigeetures uupmeriKu ; Erug. erases wmpip. 

ig.) Cmiimv4iiL9POP. fainid^yoiiai {bring tke penalty qf deatk tyoa kimst^ 
occurs iii. 9. la, vide L. and 8. The participle is either put because m^t 
(vi^dttf ryyia) neirmrfiweir* is equivalent to HkAce^n (Duk. and Pop.)* or is in 
apposition to m^., e.g. umremTk^mf umpiSUrfiim, normeriee^ hs h^ bfiarnrm 
Oifumoditepep (OolL). kpisKicnPTSt^* to tke negUet ^your enemies' 

Xriig. quotes Xen. Anah. r. 1. 15, kfUk^nt rsB #«^X«^flJr vKstn kes^fht 
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CsAFTSB XLL — ^Kpirovs, Very little is known of this E n crateg, 
Some identi^T lum with the annnnwwr^iit of Ar. Ej, 119. 

CsAFTSB XLn. — (a.) tftfrt r«i»f wpo94pras ac.rA. The stndent will 
readily pereeiTe how each daiue is exactly referred to aomething in the.pva- 
ceding epeeeh. The correspondences are pointed oat by 6611., and mnst ba 
itndied for the doe comprehension of the argument 1 1 071* i(|t 1) r. Nota 

the fwca of the preposition. rdxos re acal ipyii* — *IMdtkai 

HU two ikm^ moH advene to good eounsd are prec^ntaney and paeekm^ of 
wkiek Heforwier ie ever tie eompanion of ignoranoe^ while the latter ie alweqfe 
aeeodated wUk a ehaUow Judgment and eoarte [unekastened or undiedflinei] 
mmd,* Pop. asserts that it is impossible to ascertain to which rh iikr and r^ 
U respeetiTely refer. If the aboTe version be correct we may nrge that pxa- 
dpitate action is associated with hnla {ignoranee m folly), npon the prindpU 
that 'feole ruek in where angelefear to tread* And again that htmAmeim (see 
xamaiks on hfmBU) designates that want of moral and intellectual training 
whidi always leaves a man bmtal, and liable to the passionate impolses of a 
bratal nature. 

(6.) Ut^ ri alrf Zta^iptt — *U makee eome differene$ to himeeff m 
priwiie* — he has some private and personal interest in wishing it to be so. 

(e.) edac &r ^yttrat. The hif of course goes with the infinitive, and so 
indeed does 061c—* he thinki he hoe no chance qf epeaking welL* Gf. ii. S9. 
Ziafitik^p. Bl. well points out that this refers to the great feature in Cleon*s 
character for which he is censured by Aristophanes : wait rhv vopovfyow vol 
hafiok^hariv Tiro, E^U, 147. x>^*«'^^«^^* — ' ^ hardest upon ue* 

Ct supra, zzxviii. 

(d,) iirl xP'^t^affi wpoeitar, iwiZ.^'toho besides lag to a man^e charge 
aratorioal display vnth an eye to bribes* The construction is like the Latin, 
exprobrare aliquid alicui. Pop. compares iZucta uarriyopuro olnw, i. 89. On 
4wiSttKTucii, * the oratory of display,* see of course Rhetoric, i. For M da- 
noting the object of an action, cf. Matth. 585. /3, Jelf, § 634. 3. 
i2 fi^r yhp iifiaOiar — '/or did they lay mere want <f hwuMge to his charge, 
the man who failed to carry his point would in that case quit the assembly, with 
the reputation of want qf sense, rather than want of princi'jple \\\X»just dealing\ 
wanting in abUity rather than wanting in honesty* i.e. with the reputation of a 
foci rather than that of a knave. For the double comparative see i. ai. The 
$9, though coupled with &tcxc^p«<» is not without its force upon S^of. ' But 
when a charge qf unjust dealing is brought against a man, both tf he gaine hie 
point he becomes an olffect of suspicion, and if he fails, together with hie etufndity 
he is [held to be] a knave ae well,* ^60^—* intimidation* roht 

reio^revt — sc who make these calumnious insinuations. irci^'^f (i|^ar 

— sc ol voXrrai, from w6Ku, cf. supra. 

(e.) iiwh rov taov . . • ^aiwaBei, Certainly not as Am. — 'triumphing 
in doquenes / but» ' to approve himse(f the better adviser upon fair and ejual 
terms,* i.e. taking: no unfair advantage by insinuation or otherwise of his rivals. 
In what follows there is no difficulty if we remember tht first hMA fiiie means 
'but neither in theother to detract fwn what already belongs to him ;* the sa60iid» 
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* $Hfi even, i,t. 'not only, I wiU not say punish, but not even treat with disrespect* 
O&X ^v«f for obx ^vwff 0^ (cf. i. 35) Boems to be employed on the tamv prin- 
dple M non mode for non mode non. The second negative in the first sentence 
b omitted, if both sentences haye the same verb, and if the rerb is contained 
in the second sentence. See Zampt, Lat, Gr» | 724. Mr. Long considers 
that 'the conftision about this matter arises from translating " non modo" not 
on/jr, whereas it means not so much as, that is, as the following word denotes.' 
Therefore ' non modo intrari, sed ne perspici quidem posset ' (into which there 
was not so much as a possibility of entering, nay not even o/seeiny through), 
— Loaa^B Cesar, ii. 17. He woold therefore render this passage, 'not so mueh 
as punish, nay not even treat with disrespect' Cf. Kriig/s Gr, Gr, | 67. 14. 
r^y 11^ TvX^yTA y 94 tills. Not 'the man who fails to cany his measure,' 
but ' the man whose measure has failed to fulfil its design ' — * not happy in his 
advice* va^^ yp4fiii9 . . . nul wphs x^f* — * against his judgment 

• . . and to carry favour* I re iiki iwirvx^^ — * and the man who failed 

of success would not, in the attempt to ingratiate himseff somewhat with the 
people as well as his rival [oMs], enter upon an eager struggle [grasp at] to 
bring them over to his side* We must with bpiyovro repeat the ^luara dr, 
Krug. thinks that x<^CV*i^' ^ is either most probably a gloss, or a mere 
epexegesis. 

CsAPTBB XTiTTT. — (a.) KipZevs /ilw . . , rh fiikrtffra Z^ 8/i«s. 
Pop. remarks that his countrymen would hare put the statement inversely. 
So too should we—' what is indeed the best advice; but given from a dishonest 
motive* f$opiiaarrts. Krug, rightly remarks that ^$orur 

uifZom is a natural expression enough, but ^Bornir Sod^fwt is singular, and so 
conjectures cr^tMr. ' 7b grudge a man the reputation* is confused with * to 
fid a grudge against him for having the reputation* hith rev 

9v$4os — ' M a straightforward way* Cf. i. 34. fl^svad/Asror . . . 

wiar6r, A sort of oxymoron— ' reikier himse{f credible by telling lies' The 
whole, in a modem writer, would be exactly inrerted. 

(b.) wspirelas, vfpl denotes * superabundance* or 'supererogation* See 
note on wpuvala, L e. Here then we must understand * over'Sharpness,*' 
Sir Walter Raleigh has over-wiseness. Bloomf. * This is the only state which, on 
account of these extravagant and far-fetched notions of its being so over-clever, it 
is impossible,* &c. — Am. There seems some awkwardness in this, arising firom . 
the absence of raHrir. Can the whole mean—' and on^s country alone [or 
country alone of all things'], owing to these excessive suspicions, one is unabls to 
hen^ without previtmsly oqjdling* 7 Le. the only thing one cannot benefit fairly 
is ' Fatherland,' whereas one would suppose that it would be the easiest and 
most natural thing to benefit. Since writing this I see Er&g. has * Hnen Staat 
aUcin* — * a state is the only thing one cannot,* itc, Le. in contradistinction ta 
prirate indiTidnala. vtpuidm dcoioCes the excess of an active mind, which not 
only sees aU that is really to be seen in a sul:ject, but &ncies something mors. 
A^arwf— ' in a way that does not meet the eye* — ^Peile. 

(e.) 4p rf T0if Sff A^ievrvi (vulgo), hfye^ ri (Fopp.). It is usual to 
cocplaiii thb like ^ir rf id^ ^MAerAm, L 14a; ir rf hoMAffwem r^s yw^v , liL 
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10. In 111!* eM6 we mmt tnnfUite — < in suek a ttaU of your mntimmt$^. or» 
' wkSUyoH uimtsU ikmg$ m tkii way,' But HaMe^ Lueubrat, Tkwyd^ p. 37 
azgaes that tlie alprarion if inooneet ; first, beeaiiae when the participle neotar 
with the artieie ia need aa a anbstantiTe, we never find, aa here, an a^jeetiTa, or 
i^iMtiTal word (rf tm^), ooapled with it ; seoondlj, beeanae Thncjd. neea 
the aqpreanoB Ir rf tm^ per ee with the same force, e.g. ii. 36, r. St, iiL Si 
(thia mfjbkt I think, be queationed). He therefore reada ^lewrri, and Vop, 
aoineidea. Thej would, I auppoee, translate — * buiiiii deiinbU^wkm rtyard i§ 
My kad to our kiykett intoretts, and m » grave a wuUUr, that w$ skoM eom» 
dUr U our duty to opoak with oomewkat Umyer fortea&t^ than you wAms judg* 
mtmt i$ 00 o umm a r y, moro igpeeially as the advice wkieh we give i$ reepoueible^ 
whUe you to whom it ie addreeeed are eufy'eet to no reeponeibUiiy at alL' Kiiag^ 
toOk and Donaldaon, read ^lew rt, but the n is^ he sajs, to be oonneeted with 
kiym, and not» aa aboTe, with vtpatripm. 

(iC) 9p^t ^pyil9 %9TiP§i r^xnrt icrA. Hermann, Haack, Popp., and 
Xrili^ sopply Cw^vrrff, Le. wphs hf/y^ir l}rrira r^x*r« (Cvuevmt) faiitgrt 
,*you p m iA in aoeordamoe with the paaUmate feeiiny in which you ht^peu to he 
wheu puni t hiny .* Am., Bekker, and OoU. supply a^aXdrrts^ Le. €foX4wres 
foruf ffff wfhf hfTj/kr firnw r^x^c [^^oX^rrcf ]—« MM^tii^ with dieaeter m 
ceeordanee with the paeeiane which may happen to have brought it about,' 
Bloomf. joina wpbt hf/y^ir . . . CiVueOrc, and supplies wapaireaa^ to limva torn tha 
foirmvi HiatMiiGO--'' whatever oouneel it may be im which you mi^hgtpen to have 
.beem diii^ppokUed, you punish,* &c To me this seems, aa to Am^ an nnnatuial 
aererance of l}mra from ipyiir. Is it possible that this as one of the raze eaaea 
where rvfXJ^iim stands per se without a participle ? Of. Soph. 4;ax, 9 ; EUct, 313; 
Eur. Hipp, 9»9, and icvpfii (or the almost certain emendation irvpt irt ), Soph. EUcL 
1414. If so translate — ' but now sometimes when you meet with a reverse, you 
punish in accordance with the temper in which you happen to be, the single 
opinion* dec, i.e. Demus takes his rererses lightly when an a good humour, but 
when in a bad one he is severe. Am., it is true, objects against Poppo's intcr> 
pretation that ' it is not the speaker s object to represent the punishment wyw 
ing according to the ebb and fiow of the people's resentment, but to deaeriba 
the resentment and the consequent punishment as certain and aeyeta.' I 
cannot think so ; the existing debate and the case of Peridea are proof to the 
contrary. I do not believe that he wishes to make the Atheniana aa bad aa 
that : he merely insinuates that there is no security for public men mfl^jpft 
sudden and arbitrary popular resentments originating in dtfappointmant ; ' at 
ilaraisoaL* 

' How many traitors to their God and King 
Escaped the &te that was reserved for Byng.' 

vp^f ^^7^1^, sayaBL, it is scarcely necessary to add, aignifies'prnira.' Seazoaly, 
indeed, for the prepoaition haa its proper sense— 4» rtference to, estimaUd im 
comparison wttA^just aa it is infra, xliv., wpbs r^r ww bi»/rr4fe9 ipy^r^ whaia 
ha moat strangely tr«— ' on account qf your,* dee. 

Cbastma xliv.— ^o.) 4r rt ykp hwefirmicrJ^ 'Twodiffieultiea,'aayt 
Am. ' present themselves— the omission of the apodoais, and uae of |r with tha 
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optatiTfi mood.' The former he thinks easily remoTable, and in his note 
practically asserts the same principle as that maintained in the note, iiL 3. 
This is, I belieTe, correct, hut there is still another reason in farour of such an 
omission of the apodosis here. The speaker goes to work veiy delicately ; he 
purposely aroids all plain and direct assertion of his olgect, as calculated to 
oflbnd. Therefore he gladly leayes, what he means to recommend— the expe- 
diency of ezcnsing the Mytileneans— as an inference rather than a statement. 
' If I prove tkem ever m ffuiUy, I shall not an that account straightway (icol) ro» 
commend you to put them to death tf it be not expedient, nor again \f, per* 
adventure, ihey may have a slight excuse [shall I say anything about excusing 
them], tf it be not Nearly established (^atiwro) that it is for the good of the 
country* The second point is one which involres much. Are we to adopt 
and lay down a rule framed upon a careftil, but blind induction, without any 
reference to the principle which the rule exemplifies 7 or are we to admit h priori 
considerations to a large share in the ground upon which we construct our 
rules? The former method is unphilosophical, the latter unsatis&ctory 
because so liable to perrersion. But as the national tendency is the other way, 
one is inclined to beliere that English scholars should rather cultiTate the 
latter. Until, therefore, some satisfactory reason be giren (which is perhaps 
possible) why ^r never can be coupled with an optative, nor tl with a subjuno- 
tiTe, it is perhaps right to permit explanations of the apparent anomaly. I 
quote then with pleasure Peile*s comment upon this passage : ' The change 
in this clause from the subjunctive which should properly ha?e followed lir, to 
the optatire, I attribute to the art of the speaker, who for the first time yen- 
tuiing to hint that the Mytileneans may not be so bad as Cleon has represented 
them, purposely makes it a more remote and improbable contingency than the 
supposition of their guilt.' Cf. i. iso, l^w fih h/iiimffi . . . «2 t& itdrt§ wp6ourro, 
and ii. 44, iii. 46. This it must^ howsTer, be admitted does not answer the 
question why is it not, i|r latofhrm . , ,el cTcr ? Hermann and Bekker seem to 
decide as Peile, Fop., Am., OolL, the other way. It ought to be mentioned 
that Dr. Donaldson has suggested (following a hint from Dobree) V tx^rr^t 
Ti {iTynfi^iir (sc. &ro^n» o&roirf), ff7ffir'[let that pass—' what rf ihai*\ See 
Arist. Vuhm 1 76. 80 Kriig. elw-^sei es. ^or and (nr have also ingeniously been 
conjectured for cTcf, and also ikwr. My own belief is that we owe ^r to the 
ignorance or carelessness of some copyist who, baring written it in the pre* 
rious clause, thought proper to repeat it here, not noticing or not caring ibr 
the transition to the optatiTs^ which Peile explains rightly enough. 
Itf-xvf tC^TAt't*'!^ ^fF^; «miAm a strong point ^f, a word of which Thuc 
seems fond. Cf. ir. 13, r. a6, && v^ 9f 7 •'i— sine articulo, if we 

holdforth, 

(6.) lisai^rfff et— * containing a greater show ofjusties when looked at m 
rrference to your present anger against the Mytilmmans! \,t, \f that he tks 
standard to wkkh you rrfcr, and by which you measure it. r6r 

tisalwr— 'fleoi iff justice,* 'points that may be urged* See Theophrastus, 
Char, Tlepi UMfti^itiMplas (zxi. ed. Shep.): ml Mcifr ruc^as, mU kafiitr wi^as 
rhs f^few f , iymkur rf ff^rnm rW Xdrfort in welKXh itmfeMKsat4ffi rdr 
hicdmr, Gompare lunu^iMrra, L 41, and A ^X^f^^ ZUauet, c 54. $wus 

Xpn^tfimt f {evtf'ir— ' how they shall best serve our purpose.* 
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Ckaftbb XLV.— (a.) icarayvohs i avr 9 tn^* kavinff passed ienttmc^ €^tnm$i 
kis own prospects of success in his pioi^ or passed sentence against kimseffi/ 
failure in kis plot [lit having condemned himself that he will not suoeeed]* 80 
also nafrrytmit4rtt9t vii* 51 ; vid Erug. quotes Xen. Oyr, m i. 36. 
ftf'tf'tf ic,r.K, — * having in its own imagination its preparation inadeguate, either 
native or furnished ^foreign allianee,* Of. ii. 35. b. llie ibnn of eocpreMioii 
u M nanal Taried from ivftfULXuetr, wefAitn^t — * theg hive ii bg 

nature, both men and states, to oommit offences,* — Hobbei. 

(6.) ^Ttl iie^eKiiKbBaol ye-^* since men have gone through eiU poesMs 
penalties [or ihe whole catalogue qf punishmmts'\, heaping one upon the other [or, 
adding to them, i. e. increatiDg their sererity], to see \f possibfg hg emg means' 
&c Of. Izxzii. G511. nnden wpoariBhrrts *ii^'ungentes,' which as not ao 
forcible here. vapa/3airofi^y«#y has sometimes been coupled with 

tf ucnficlrwr repeated. See note on wopafiairerm revre. GolL supplies Ovu^> 
Pop. considers that the general notion of ^^/ovr, to be gathered froin what pre- 
cedes, is to be supplied. Or the word might haye a middle force—' when men 
beeome transgressors* is rhr Bdrarop hriuovot — 'reach %^ ai Usi 

to death,* met, from reaching a climax. acal rovre ira^ a/Salrffriu. 

This seems to be a loose way of speaking, like that noticed in wapofiaufo§Upmr, 
where the penalty is made to include the rule to the Tiolation of whidi it ia 
affixed. There is no necessity with Eruger to read khr ro^y. 

(c.) Ar ^7ic]i is the dative of the instrument as axe Cfipei and ipyf — 'poverty 
from the pressure of necessity affording the necessary daring [cf . ' My poverty 
but not my will consents'], and power giving birth to a grasping spirit, from 
arrogance and pride ; and all the other circumstances or conditions <f life, from 
the temper of mankind, as each (Ivrrvxia) ie under the dominant i^fluonee <if 
some irresistible [lit. incurable] passion.* i^ovola — fr. Ixm, eM«» 

ci. 99piovola — * power grounded on the possession <f resources* Cf. tL 31, 
i^ovolat IrfSci^ii. Ip«#f — * concupiscence,* Qojph. (Ed, 2^. 600. 

^Idl^oviriy — * lead men on* Bl. Cf. tpmt ris 11! li<irjfi, Eur. Ale, loSo. 
ebftoplaw, Kriig. after Heil. tr. Vorschvh,!,^ assistance, but it is rather '(JU 
facilities which fortune is sure to afford,* * the chapter <{f accidents,* as we say. 
4 ebwoplu rijs n^f in fact represents the source of the famous Mr. Micawber^a 
dependence. . 

(0.) dvoSffcirr/pwy. Erdg. supposes that a comparison with the reoourcea 
of the enemy is intended. I should rather suppose that an inferiority to those 
which their calmer judgment would consider necessary is implied, 
^irl 9k4op ri abr&r. This is the reading of the best MSS. Arnold (though 
he prints fa^^Kf) renders, ' carries his imaginations somewhat too far ooneem* 
ing them,* Of this Pop. approves, comparing the expressions, M /Uya laxbes 
ii. 97, M roKh r^f S^ijf iv. 11. G^lL's explanation is, ' aliguid earumrerum 
[libertatis, et in alios imperii] in mqfus animo oondpit, sc migorem libertatem, 
m^jtts in alios imperium nescio quod animo concipit' i^iinver. 

lo^dit is to ' form S^^oi,' — ' imaginatiTe schemes ;* *to dream cf* as we say. 
If abrbv be read, translate with Peile — * anumg the orowd each indimdual 
without reflection is apt to think too highly qf himself* or his own chanoet 
at any rate lurh vdrrmr refers to the confidence derired from nnmbtii ■■ 
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vnireni audent^ quod nngali ivformidareot. Bat o^rfir if, I liaye little 
doubti Thnqrdideaii. 

(«.) Al^rarcr acal voXX^f iiq9f (at — *ii is impoaribU and a mark h/ 
great nmjlieUy im him who wppo9e»^ Of. ii. 44, and iy. iS. 

Chaftbb XLVL — (a.) ix*yy^^* 7^ i* ' the hollow of the hand.' Hence 
4y yv dM * to giTe eeenritj hj placing a thing in the hand/ and fyy ^ i .'the 
■ecnrity given.' 4xhrf* therefore means 'having* or *ajfcrding seeurUy,' * 
* to be relied on' Cf. ' ipondeo.' ' We should not therrfore from cot^fidetite in 
the punishment ^ deaths as if it ajforded any security' ice Cf. TiiL 6S, 
f«pry7M0T«rtf. hr4\inar9P , , . itg oia iora^ fitrayr&pai 

in equivalent to hrlknormf vec^'*' t^ ^t w y r & wu — 'iM< to make repentance 
amd expiatum of their fault a matter of despair;' not to establish in them a 
sentiment ofdespaxt^ as though, ice The principle is that of building a bridge 
for a fljing enemy. ami goes with hroaroom^' even supposing ii to 

have revolted,* > 

(6.) AveSevfai— * to reimburm us for the expenses qf the war' * to i$UUm^ 
n\fy* On this particular force of bieh in compoeition, see the long notee in 
Bheppard's Theophraetus, pp. 176, 11 a. 

(e.) vapa<ncffv^<ra^9ai . . . vaparereto^au I cannot account for the 
union of tenses except upon the principle maintained in a tract upon the aorist. 
App. n. Similar eases occur, iy. %%. 51, t. 49/Ti. 24, viii. 46. Am. adds, in 
accordance with the theorj there advocated, ' In the Utter the notion of future 
time is essential, whereas in the former the time is unimportant, and it is 
simply the occuxrence of the thing which the writer wishes to signify.' Pop. 
belicTM that vc^ortrtMoi means * suffer itse(f to be, will be, put to th4rack* 
*very hard pressed' because its subject really is w6kir, not voXiop«(ar. 
Beinark that re may follow weXtopitUi because no real opposition to the idea in- 
troduced by ^r is intended, but only an extension or amplification of it. CLL 
rb nbrb S^rarai. Cf . note, i 141. 

(d,) fikdvreaBai, Am. makivthis the mid. yoicb'^' hurt, yourselves by 
resisting f but if we consider the real meaning of the word /BAiwrtf, which is,- ' 
to put an obstacle in a man*s way, we see that here and elsewhere it is passiTe. 
See obserrations on .£sch. Jg. in Terminalia, No. si. Ifrai , sine 

azticulo— '/roM being too strict judges.* Cf. with Am. L 71, b^ufriiureu 
^aXXer |-— ' so much as it is to look and see,' - , 

(f.) ^f XF^I^^^^'^ Kiyp^'on the score of money'^An,, This seems 
eorrecL But as Xi^of and 'ratio 'are so nearly the same, it appears unnecessary 
to explain the phrase as he and Pop. are at pains to do, by * if we eowte & 
talk about money' The Sch. has bmnplBfaiair, BL has many examples £rom 
later writen, but hotr. — * solvent in respect qf the payment <if money' keytoriis 
is 'a ealqilator,' 'a teacher of arithmetic' (vide L. and S. Lex,), not 'a 
talker.' Ip7«r rii ^vi^cXflat. The usual sort of antitheaia, 

mfii"*"g here proctioel precautions against revoU, Cf. (^ptmt fwkiapf IxxxL - 
wpouarnKufifidreir. See i. 57. Lid. & S. j(£eff.) give aevraal Thucydldean 
looL iff 4KAx^arv9^^ extend the bkme over as small a smrfaoe [of the 

populatMB] as possible,* 
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CsjiFTXE XLVn. — (a.) 8€i 1^ atal §1 48Ui|>rar >i^ Vf»«rv0iff4##ai. 
Pbp. axgaes, if S S^/Mf rdr vtf\c«r if the tnlgect of Ifiimtna^, and the notum be 
general, we should require a future eenae, and mU iki^ kiuefi^m^u But if it be 
S Ki/iot rUtf MvriXqMilciy, inasmuch as the orator has justdenied that thej were . 
guiltj, we should expect ISct, not M This, it seems to me, is to tie down the 
speaker rather too closely to his words. Cf . 8ucal«#f o^t /d^ See Sio^iipai, iHicrsb 
at any rate, we might have expected xft* Or is d ^(xi^tfiar to be rendered— ' (^ 
wioreto osiufM that they Aatw mrcngei «#,* 'oBtumng that ikey ham wt r mg td 
us'? just as cfvcp(i. 69. b.) means 'if^Muikt mm,' but is somMimee empbyed 
in stating a position, not really oorreet, but necessarily assumed as the basis of 
an IXry^if — * if, as wiore/or ih$ fimmt to asntme' Ct hrl Krug. does not 
hesitate to read 1^ ^^ wp9€wot4i^$at — *noi to tai$ it «ip^* 

sc as a ground of quarrel. Am. refers to Theophrastos vtpl lipmntmt. See 
Sheppard's note on the passage, from which it appears that ^ wpo^mouSHmk^ 
like 0^ ^nM, may mean—* to mako at if it wen w4 the mss,' * to fnUmd feet! 
But from the epigram there quoted— 

fl Xo(ZepoX rtt, ^ h kMHopa^fums 

# 

it seems that the word meant primarily, ' to make,* or, ' take to omeee^f, take it 
ae applying to onee^f an interpretation which will hold good here, and I beliere 
in all cases, and explain the offending S^ci in TheQphrastus, which all the 
editors hare given up. The connection between not < taking up' a matter of ' 
offence and not ' noticing' it, is near enough to have produced the confusion. 
n^Bf%iP, c|if is formed from the second person sing, of the perfect pass, of 
lx«, and follows the analogy of such words, Le. it means ' a way of having* or 
* holding! in this place, maintenance, Krng. says it is peculiar to Thucyd., and 
rftfers to Lobeck, Fhrynichue, pr 35X. Just so the old English ' haviour * (now 
behaviour) is formed from the verb ' to have.' * Nor the d^'ected haviour of 
the visage.' — Hamlet. I«ni)r, the noun from the third person, we have in com- 
pounds, e.g. irXfoWicnir. 

(6.) &8iici}0^rai. Cf. i. 110, d. ZuLttittt-^* on etriet grontnde of 

jueOee* the ' summum jus,' whjch often is ' summa ii\juria.' ical t^ 

KXimwos — * Cieon*e point, the identity ofjuetice and expediency in our revenge, 
ie found to be incapable qf eubeisting initatone and the $ame Hme* There is a 
sb'ght impropriety in the use of i/uL, as if he had forgotten that he had spoken 
of the identification of the' two things, instead of the two things separately. 
iw adr^— sc. rf rtfutpuoBai, to be supplied from niJLmpiat, Pop. and Ooll. 
Peile aptly compares Iffxltoiktw r^U following, and referring to v^i w^orilev, 
xlvi. Dobree, ry o^r j. Ejrog., vo^f » but needlessly. 

Chaftbr XLVIII. — (a.) yp^vrtt . . . iftl99a$9, Foppo, with Roet 
{Gr, Or, 129. 4. c), objects to the old rendering of these words— '^kih intel' 
lexeritie* &c. The meaning of yp6rrts here is, what it always is—* when you 
have found out,* implying a conclusion the result of some previous information 
or instruction. ' 

(6.) wphs rohs ipavrlevt, I do not see much in Poppo's remark, 'aed 

T 
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Ath^enses tone non adtfenui hoetes (Pelopoimesios) sed mper adyenariif 
(HjTtilaitts) eonflidtabant.' The Mntiment b general, though, as lunial, 
indanTe of the case in question. There seems a sort of antithesis between 
0mikUtadm^fhs {to deliberate looking to, and tkertfore not yet m eoniaei with, an 
enemy) and iwtiiw lurk tpym^ {aetmattyland in ifery deed aeeailiny km), * Tke 
man who deliberatee wiedy, looking to hie enemiee, ieina etronger poeition than 
iewAoreeJdeeely with violent aeteaseaUetkemJ The argument is directed against 
the notion that strength is endenced l^ action onlj, and not by words. Erug. 
would insert the artide after 4* 

Ckaptbb XUX— (a.) i/'^ttSf i.e. notwithstanding what might have been 
inferred from zzzri., that thej (tis. the people) had repented, and a large 
B^oritj were in ikTOur of the repeaL The omission of the article before 
iammdXmif prores, as Popp. rightlj remarks, that it is to be taken in dose con- 
nection with the predicate ^ifffi^MP — ' were delivered in wtoetpalpaUe oppoeiiion 
to each other' Am. says, ' so in the debate in the Roman senate on the punish- 
ment of the accomplicee of Catiline, the motions of Cnsar and Cato were 
fidkioru krrhmKM [what authority is there for this word t] ; and although D. 
Silanus and several other persons had proposed motions nearly to the same 
effect as Gato's, yet Gato's was adopted by the aristocrattcal party as expressing 
most strongly and decidedly what they wished. See Cic ad Attio. ziL ai.' 
iiyX^f^aKoi, The 8ch. explains iyififs tffai md fx*^ wapmrki^iou Thucyd* 
repeats the word iv. 134, vii. 71. It seems to be a relic of the old poetic lan- 
guage, which fell into.disuse after Thucydides. 

(6.) 8v«#t fiii p$aadviis rnf vpor/par, Bekk.,Erug.tAm.; r^s Mpas, 
Popp. ; Uvripas Tulgo, which OoU. adopts, but says, * non sanum est, nisi 
dictum eodem sensu quo Mpu$* Though the authority is so preponderant 
against Scvr/por, it certainly had struck me that by suspending the sentence at 
#ii, the whole might be centered equivalent to Stms 4 ^wr4pa pwt fdlroffm /lii 
e9ff [or flfptfTi, sc el Mwnu« understood in rtrn] Zu^$apf»4mir tV viXir— * that 
the eeeond eh^ might not (having got btforehand) find the eity deetroyed,' This 
has, I found, strode Dale also, who explains — * that by the previeue arrival rf 
the eeeond they might avoid finding the eity mined,* and quotes two eases of 
iJl similarly used in ii. 3. But long before either of us, Peilo wrote : * The 
truth is id^ is not here to be taken in connection with tvus in the common sense 
of lef<,but is to be carried over ftfo^ir^s r^s ZwT4pa» — ^which words dedare, as 
it were in passing; the manner in which what follows was to be prevented — to 
dfpw#i iu^Oei^mtr-'that they may not {the eeeond gaUey having ontetripped 
thefiret) find the eity dready deetroyed: 

(e.) wpo9ix^ ^M^ff KA^ rvnrl fidKivra, It is obvious that here, 
where Thucydides is expatiating on the greatness of the feat, fUkiarm is not to 
be rendered *at moet,* but rather 'at lead! See note on i. iiS, in lecordaBee 
with which it would mean — ' ae nearly ae «h^ be,' e-ve vl^ re 8 

vXe^— * eoaloue proeeeution ^ the voyage.' 

{d) efry . • . wtfvpniiira. It is probable that the wine was an addi- 
tion to the coomion fACn^ a cake of meal and oil used for the rations of tho 
jowess. fm(n' ikfem wefvfoiUm Mot^i lui i^aif, Hesyeh. Of. Axist Aw. i» 
Eg, 55« Kutes nil. anrh pLipot—-* tmm and turn ahemt.* 
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i\\6Koror. Feile renden, *era$»! * untoward! *fmkindly* *affaintt tki 
grain* I999 Ayc^. ef. i. 1. a. iwiKmriyrmi. Fofw 

doabto whether this means ' intwper appeUatur^ or ^poUea appdlatwr*. Thtre 
seems little practical difference : ttaeriiyvrui {eome* to ktr tnocnmgty hA (ctom 
€m the heeU qf thofint), Cf. viiL %%. a. imuunir^foirrQuu 

(e.) wap^ roffodror )X9c ieiyt^v0v. This phrase (whidi recnrs Tii. a) 
has called forth a good deal of remark; for the nsnal way (^rendenng it would 
be — ' 90 littU short of daanger did HfytUoM come* whidi is ahsud, as it was 
within an ace fd destructiitmf bat actually tf» danger, and not ahort ^ U tX alL 
Are we, then, as Am. suggests, to- consider kHAwos like onv 'danger/ an 
eqniTOcal word sometimes implying 'the thing of which there ia a danger'? 
Bat (i) desiderantar exempla; and (a) he has shown that danger 'fioni its 
derivation (damnam,.damniariam, danneggiare) always has a bad sense, whereas 
tMwos and icii^urf^ have not' Bloomfield sapposes there is some eonfbsioB 
between is roaovropicuf^^rou and «c^ rooavror edic &r(6Xrre— bat this is telling 
OS what Thocydides might hare written, not explaining what he did write, 
^eile tries to escape the difficulty by searching for a similar equivoque in Eng* 
lish. ' Thus far did all Mitylene (jthf opposed to rohs ixxo^) go damger^ward* 
He compares Dem. e. Mid, § 18, micay wapik rovr* •i^^wpor— ' but for this,* La. 
short of this. JEadL e. Cte». sub fiaem,«V '^^'^ ikBor Avmctcimu— ' mnm next 
to nothing short qf, putting to death,* The oldversion, apparently approved by 
Pop., is perhaps the safest — 'tf» tantum periculum Mgtilens ffenit* which may 
be explained, ' up to such a pitch qf danger did Mgiilene come, and stand 
therein,* or so mucK risk did Mytilene run, . wofit denoting ' motion up to the 
side of a thing.' See i. %^, ad finem. See Qsote's remarks upon these two 
speeches. Without detracting from their general fairness and ability, it is^ I 
think, impossible not to feel that they are coloured by a feeling towards Cleoii« 
not unlike that between advocate and clienU 

Chaftsb L. — (a.) yrAfijf KXitrot — the proposal qf Cleon; on Oeon'o 
tnotion, as we should saji 

(6.) icX^po^x'vf hwdve/irpar, I do not think it necessary to sup^ 

pose that these icA^pouxoi went into permanent personal occupation of their allot- 
ments. See the accounts of the other revolts, viii. ai,.a3, and Xen. i. 6, ii a. 
It seems unlikely that so large a number of citizens should have been exempted 
from the onerous local duties at Athens. Nor, as Bockh urges, oonld Uiere 
have been many Athenian kleruchs in Lesbos at the time of the Sicilian expo- 
dition, for Thucyd. mentions the Athenian settlers at other places, se. Histiaa 
and .£gina, as forming part of the expedition, but says nothing of these. Grote 
subjoins (note, vL 352)1 ' We might push this argument further, and apply the 
same inference to an earlier period, the eighth year of the war:(iv. 75), whnk 
the Mitylenaeans were so active in their* aggressions upon Aiitandrus, and the 
other towns originally. Mitylennan possessions on the mainland.' Cf. ClintoD, 
F, H, 389. Probably they received rent as absentee landlords. Ob the 
icXiypovxio, see Diet, qf Antiq., which has all the necessary informatioB from 
Bockh. ra^dfAsvoi, See note i. 99. c. weKta^mrsL 

Pop. refers to ir. 5a. On the fate of Paches, see Grote vi. 553. 

T9 
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duPTKB LL — (a.) MtvAav rii9 pH^ov, It^irM a peninsula in Strabo'i 
tame, and the map bj the eurreying ofScen, given in Arn.'i edition, shown that 
it is now eompleteljr united to the mainland. Similar aggregations of al- 
luTial soil hare talcen place on the coasts of Greece, e.g. at the mouth of the 
Adielons, at the Leuctdian peninsula, at Thermopylft, and most probably at 
8phacteria and the (hilf of Pj'loa. 

(6.) re^s ncXevevv90'(evf • . . tvt$ fiii veidyrai. Am. makes this 
an anacolouthon, the latter clause standing for the inflnitiTe which was to follow 
according to the original conception of the sentence ; /So^Xto^ ought to have 
an infinitiTe^ but FOppo sajs it follows the analogy of many other Terbt, which 
sometimes substitute twms K.rA., and in this case more readpy, because it is 
80 far off in the sentence that the mind slides into some cognate notion such as 
wfotSffiu&f, Krug. supplies fuXwri^v fx<*<^* «ftr49cy is — there <m 

<A« epoi, or nihwjrem the epoi, i. e. Minoa. Xay^dLyeyr ct — 

* mmdeteeted' 3ov94pov, Budorum, a promontory and town of 

Balamis over against Minoa, called in iL 94, riit "Xakofuift fh impmrlipiep rh 

(c.) ikifp ff.rA. All this must be admitted to be Tery obscurer Strange 
to say, Am., our great resource, does not make anything clear by his note. He 
quotes OolL, ' kwh Nurolof , <* on the eide <(f Nisaa,** is opposed to rh 4k riit 
inlpeet which, considering that Nissea itself was on the mainland, at least 
requires explanation. Minoa was an island shutting in on the S. a semicircular 
loadsteed, with of course entrances E. and W. at its two extremities. Nisea, 
the port of Megara, abutted on this roadstead, bearing NNEL of Minoa. 
Megara lay a mile further inland, N. or NNW. of Minoa. Now it seems the 
entrance on the £. or Athenian side between the island and mainland was 
narrowed and blockaded by two moles terminating in towers, one from the island, 
the other from the mainland near Nissea, so constrocted, we may infer, as to 
command the passage and afford means of communication from one shore to 
the other. Pop. asks. How do you know that this was on the E. and not the 
^. of the island f We answer, because the English officers haye observed 
Testiges of works there. Of the other side we hear nothing, and must con- 
clude that aome natural obstructions, probably want of water (if we may judge 
by the appearance of the ground and modem soundings), prerented on this side 
ingress into the roadstead. Nidas with engines from shipboard first attacked 
these two towers on the projecting moles, and thus cleared the entrance into 
the harbour, and then &vtrflx'C< «*t.x. Now Qdll. makes these words mean 
(and I suppose A. agrees with him, for he says nothing) that he went to the 
other end or W. of the island, and there blocked up a bridge from the main- 
land by which succours from Nisna were occasionally thrown into the fort in 
the island. But an inspection of the ground will show that suoh a bridge orer 
an arm of the sea would be a feat quite beyond the engineers of Megara; and 
secondly, if suocouni were thrown into Minoa from Nisna, is it not more likely 
they came by the moles and a drawbridge, which were quite near them, than 
that they went round to the other side of the bay and built a huge bridge for 
tbepurpoee? May we therefore translste ' ke preeeeded to Mid a wall ef 
drfmeet em ike eide <tMe wutinUmd aleo,juet et the point wkere, akmg a osims- 
miy tkremgk a mmnkS^iere we» eneeeeefer eweeme inte ike ieUmdV Le. he cut 
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cff in tJke mainland the eommonicatioii betweeo the mole Arom the niainland 
and Nisea, which communicatioii consisted of a cansewaj or bridge orer soma 
marshy gronnd. The reader will exeose the length of a note which deals with 
a difficult point, as jet unexplained. rh' ix t^9 4v<^^*v— <m tha 

aide of (i.e. looking from) the mainland, Ct i. 64. a. 

Ceafisb IiTI. — (a.) veXiepieffi#9ai, equivalent to hn/Uptw t^ veXtopdar. 
Cf. ch. 109. 9lp^fi4p99 ie.YA. Pop. cf. ▼. 17. 3» on the histoiy. 

A^7evra— >' to mak$ tJU prapatal,* i.e. to see whether they would ooosent to 
the proposal. cl /Se^Xevrai. Am. says that the indicatire arises 

from a blending of the dramatio and narratiye together, that is to say, the 
mood and tense employed by the speaker are coupled to the third penon of 
narratire composition. He also supposes that the apodosis is suppressed after 
fio^koirrat^ quoting ir. 37, iiHtpv^dif r^ tt /So^Xecrre ra IrXa wapaJMtmi col a^Sis 
abrobs 'ABi^mlots ttcrt iSovXcvo'ai ^1 h9 imU^ou toKp, But, as Peile remarks^ 
'this rery passage points out the construction of the last clause to be Arrt rmh 
re iBUws K,r,K. We might indeed have expected 4(tfTc rob /Uy HUimn k.tJL, 
but the clause begins as if T969 r9 ^^ i^/p^4wm were to follow.' iltf the in- 
finitires are governed by fioikorraif and rob Aacctai^ieyiovt is the snljeci of 
Kokdi(9t9, 

(6.) ro6$ re kZlxovs, Fop. considers that this re connects xft* »^ <s * and* 
Kokd(§iPt and supplies ZucaariLs before the latter verb from the preceding 
tucoffTcut. This, though somewhat harsh, is not I think more so than many 
other things in Thucyd. re is used because the idea implied in icoX^cir iv 
a mere epexegeeis of the general notion Sucotfrcui x^tfvtftei, both being included 
in that of * trial' — ' for judges to tiy them and be merciful therein.' In this 
way the future is not required, which seems necessazy to Krug., who makes re 
contradictory to 8/, referring to his own Gr, § 69, 16. 

(c) r^ iLa$9P9ffrdr^ — *in tke last decree qf feebleness' Bl. quotes 
imitations from later writers. ^viicaXce'c(fityei. The junior 

student should notice the force of the middle voice — caused ikem to be summoned^ 
•f r^ AaiccSaijuerUvf ic,r,K, The ri is repeated because the Lacedaemonians- 
meant to put the question as strongly as possible : < whether they had in amy 
point done any service,* Am. So in the second Punic war after the capture of 
Capua the Homans asked — ' Ecquis Campanorum beni meritus de republiei 
BoroanA esset?' Pop. ol S* fXcyov a^T^adfl99ei — * but they, 

replied by asking, &c., and appointing* i.e. *thdr reply consistid in having 
asked, Peile. 

(<f.) wpord^arrts a^&v abr&v 'Aeri/iaxor — 'having oppomte^ 
Jstymachus to be their spokesman,* 

Chaftsb LUL — (a.) T^r fihw wapdZoatw k.t,K This speech merits tha 
praise which has been so generally bestowed upon it. Even Dionysius says — 
rks 4p reus Ivra $lfi\ou ^pofiiras r^r UXaraiimp tmafyoplmp rftfo^/uum wetff 
M'kw e^TMS tr^por, its r^ fiii fitfioffcuflirBai fiifi^ Keerrrtrenfi^v^Bai, hkfiBu 94 r»r 
fcat pwruc^ KWoafiriffBmi xp^h'^an, rd rt y^kp iwBvikiuuBra vdBovs #0rl fusardf col 
4 X/^is obn hwoOTpd^wa ths kaodf Ij re vM^^is e^v^s, «al rh ^xfnurrsL rwr 
wftpfidfrup Xbin. obn 4r &XXeif. Bobree conjectures hf iXXMf^ 
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Imt it is anneeessary, tnch repetitions of the prep, being quite legitimate. 
(Fbp. quotes tl 81, and Bemhard's Sj^nt. p. an.) Some difficult/ bfelt about 
the three participles in the nom. masc Pop.'B explanation is best. He makes 
lf(4^Miwi equiralent to #vfl ^(dffwtfo, and prints without a comma at JyuW 
— *and (wke» w$ Mad n&w aoeepted your propotal) ikinkinff not to be 
plceed in the kande of any other judyee than youreelvee, a$ indeed we are not, 
that so,* &c ; repeat the ete 4p ikKeu sSter ^tf/i/v. 4p ie, sajs KrOg., the 
proper preposition for this sense. We may cite w^p^AoBmiup h ifur, Izrii. 
f4pea$ at—carry off far onreelvee, hii^or4ptp—9e, 'justice and 

a &ir trial, in accordance with the established customs of Greece.' 
ftil iiiiapriiKaiiep, with the indicatire, lest we have toet, indicating the strength 
of the apprehension, Jelf. 

(6.) t^ii oh leeirel hwofiiirt-^'leet ye do not turn out fair (impartial) 
jmdyee' iioa4t,anuinwhoieaemMchon&ne$ideaetheother, See Theophrastus 
n«^ 'ApeOKttms. Kal vmpaaktiB^ wpibt ttoiror fiii fUror f wdptart fio^X^oBM 
hf4^K€tr, 4iKkk mil rf 4urrMitff tra xoufhs cImu 9oKp, Cf. < squus.' 

(c.) wpouariiyoplai 4w9pAriifia — no htil qf indictment. Here 

we have both the genitire and accusatiye absolute without any perceptible dis- 
tinction in meaning. Elmale/s rule therefore (Herac, 693) that the gen. 
denotes the existence of a fact, the accusatire absolute some one^s impression 
about it» is not of unirersal application, irpo- is pleonastic See i. 13. d. 
Peile. Fbp. supposes that as fipaxh hr is firequentlj used impersonally (Matth. 
564; Host, 131. 4), it retained the same case when connected, as happened 
here, with a noun— just as we find 96^cuf ruSna, and the like. 

(d,) 9lv6pras ri arivtvvc^civ — *hairiny said eomethiny to run the risk* 
Lt^not to run the riek brfore we haiee eaid eomethiny (without haying said) tf» 
emr favour. Similar is the expression (i. 10) fievXiiupoi lpiaapr4s ri m1 icir- 
Ivrev^si, where see *ote. 

(e.) 4 ik^ ^$§\t \4yost equivalent by « Ytrj common idiom to r^ ^^ 
^V^Mu kiyop, ' Of. i. 100. • Ihe fact of ite haviny been omitted to be epoken 
miyht afford yround for e({f'aoeueation, that, ris., had it been uttered, it would 
haveeavedue* t^ti/Acv . . . vpoitarayp6pret — *we apprehend, 

not eo much leet, haviny btforehand paeeed judyment ayamet our merite that 
they are inferior to your own, ye make it (i. e. the fact) a yround 4f complaint ; 
hut rather leet, while you are yrat\fyiny othere (i.e. for <As yrati/ication of), we 
should be brouyht to a trial already decided ayainst us* So we must translate the 
passage if f4poPT§s xh^ be incapable of standing with the sutject of loaBwrA* 
/u$a, I confess that, although Am., Fop., and OolL dissent, I cannot consider . 
it prores that ^perr^s X^^ i>^7 not mean, as we say, ' 6011^ made the vehicles 
of a favour* If the orator had merely meant to say xapiC<i|MMt, he would not 
hare gone out of his way to select an unusual expression. The het that it is 
uaeommon seems to imply that the ordinary meaning is not intended, other- 
wise we hsTe to account for the violent disruption of the nominattve ^porres 
fiom its natural adjunct Mi9irnjyM#s, and this at best can only be done awk* 
waidly. ' The words CAAmt x^ f ip orret are inserted, like ftuHe^s r^f 
999r4pms in c 49, apart from the rest of the sentence, as a mere epex e ge si s of 
ths |4» i«e. hm, of ths manner in which ths thing apprehsndsd was likdj 
to happsB.'— Bsilsw 
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Chaptkb UV.— (o.) a fx«M**' ^tma^a, See note, zlir. wpls vA 

tic(^ep«~*otfr^uiW(/yti«^ie«a^atM<<i^aiitmanfy^M^ TMoiuaii^lovaf^ 
yMi .' — ^Arn. He does not quote any ■imilAr caiee. Pop. refers to L 3!. But 
neither in that sentence — otfrc wfht roh KXAevt , elkc 4$ iifiMt reieOc eMr— 4t 
there an j such contrast of the prepositions ; nor in the ^t TJk wpdjftm rm wplk t 
Tpbs Kiyovs found in the opening sentence of the third OlTnthiac Besides^ vA 
idpopa does not mean * the animoBUj^ rf the ThAam! but *<mrfoi$U9 qf difgr^ 
mee with the Thebaru,* 'our gmrrd^' ^ I do not therefore think that An.'* 
distinction is tenable. But from another passage of Demosthenes, p. 113. ii« 
(Brenii), c2t ^mtiat in wph$ ^■yi^x**' Ivopc^tre, we may, perhaps, eoneloda 
that v^s denotes d more particular and immediate reference, and this agreea 
with the present instance. 

(b,) ^iKovs Zk vo/itC^PTms^ijit d tk f/Xowf ^fuu po^(<rff« Another 
instance of the desire to Tary the Idan of statement in the second dauss^ 
extending even to anaoolouthon. iv9§vi$4n990t-~'jcimn^j^imti§ 

Wack offainsU' 

(c.) fi6vot Beiwrdy. This is an oratorical statement natural undartha 
circumstances. We leazn from Herod. Tiii. 50 that the Thespians did so alaow 
And Pop. quotes Pausan. ix. 3a. 4, an assertion to the same eflBNt conoenmig 
the Haliartians. 

(d.) W9pi4ffr^ — 'whenvety ffreat alarm eneompasted Sparta,' PoppoqaoCea 
iMwos Urol ^fio$ W9pt4ffni tV »^Xiir, Bem, De Cor, § 195, and TadUia, ififl. 
• It. 79, ' circumsteterat ciyilem metus ;,' add vtputariiMi, viii. i. 
hwo^rdyr^r. According to Pop. the gen. of the object after ^40os, * about 
the Hdote vjhen they revolted and established themselves tf» Ithowte,' There 
seems, however, no objection to making AirerrcCrrwr the gen. absolute, * «jw» 
oocasion of the revolt* See, ; and Peile judges this more proper, owing to tha 
absence of the article before ^fios. See L loi. There are said to have been 
three Messenian wars. The first from B.a 743 to the capture of Ithoma, mxx 
714. The second from B.& 685 to the taking of Ira, B.a 671. The third (that 
mentioned here) from B.a 465, OL 78. 4, to B.O. 455. Diodorus places ths 
earthquake Olymp. 77. 4. 

(0.) iifiiiw abrmr. Am. rightly notices the emphasis. ' Our oum cduwis/ 
sc not allies and contingents such as you are in the habit of sending. OL iL 
S9. iv. 34. 

Chaftsb LV.— (o.) 4Kwptw4ffr9por, cf. i. 38 — * nothing out of the way* 
* nothiny remarXuUde or extraordinary* * unseemly* On the fact cf. Herod, yi. 
108. hvtKrurt — shrunk back, 

(b.) iWrnt Tff ual oOs ff3 waB^v rts ic.r.X. This formula seems to be 
one of those found in most languages, where a man takes his own particulsr 
case, and throwing it into general language, endeavours so to gain for it tho 
sanction of some general principle which it is supposed to imply. 80 tha 
French use < on,' the Germans 'man,' and we ourselves * a man,' or ' one.' It 
is true that a German author (Muersch. de rebus Ptatmens, pp. 67-^9) has 
taken three pages to say this, but I do not think after all he has said any mova. 
Tr. — 'andtoyim them up now became dishonourable, especially in the cam ^ 
persons whom a man, qfter rooeMny kind trmtment, and ai his awn mUrm^ 
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U», has called into b$ (Ulie$, and ftedved from them the righU qf ettieeiuhipj 
D.'s Tertion fails to ezpxest thii. rk vapayy€\k6fA9v^jattaeiDt 

participla— * ariUrs ae they were given* 

(e.) v0Xirc(as ^ tr4kafi9K Some confusion has arisen among historieal 
writers firom tlie fact that the Flataans were twee admitted to rights of citi* 
cenship at Athens. The first occasion was that here mentioned, when they 
zeceired UmnktnUu This included, according to Am., the right of inter* 
marriage, as well as that of purchasing and inheriting land in Attica, hut not 
that of Toting, or eligibility to offices of state. He compares the modified 
rights of dtixenship eigojed bj the Cerites, and the other peoples, those of 
Antium e.g. and Velitne, connected with earlj Home, on which see Nieh. 
ii. 41. But after the cruel capture of their city the PSatsans were admitted to 
a more intimate ciril relationBhip— that is to saj, th^ were considered eligible 
to all offices except the archonship, and certain family hereditary priesthoods* 
There was, however, a restriction as to residence. See the words of the decree, 
Demosthenes ntrk Ncel^af— se. /c^ i^iarm — pAi eipo/idpf waph rev Hfitv rev 
*A0iiP9lmy, 

(dL) ^{ii7c7r9c— >properly, *to lead the wag in order that othere mag 
foUew;' hence its yarious meanings^as 'pneire yerbis,' to instruct by giring 
out words to be repeated. See Liddell and Scott Here then it may be in the 
primary sense, *eet the example and exped %e to foUow the lead^ or the secon- 
dary, < eehoel ue to do' Yet perhaps it is best after all to refer it to the 
4iy9iueU of Sparta, &c-- '«Aie& gon in gour dkaraeter qf hegemonee eamee gonr 
alUeetodo: CI i. 74. 

ChaftsbLVL — (a,) rh rcXcvraiev • • . ti* Ivcp. Pop., holding the 
plural to be inadmissible, would read Iwtp, G611. compares ii ir oTs after ftXAe 
n, sonriii. But the phrase KXAe ri may be considered as indusiye of a plural 
notion, t^ nX. is the accusatiye after (^w^c. 

(6.) Itpofi^rl^ not certainly equiyalent to woufiipfint the regular monthly 
feetiyal, for, as Pop. remailu, rcXcvrArrot rov tinr6$, it 3, is said of daghreak 
on the day qfter the Theban inroad. Therefore Upo/inriu seems to hare been 
a generic term, including wov/inrla and eyeiy other * holyday ' in the month. 
Pop. refers to Buttmann*s excellent glossary to the Mniiae^ who explains 
iofrrk^* ipeum eoUmne! * • feetival ; ' Upoiimvia — * dke eoUnnie' * the dag qf a 
ftetival' Am. quotes SchoL Pind. Nem, iii. 4: Iffofnfvtoi* ai iv rf ^yl 
Upei iu^puL. aaraXa/i/ldiyeyraf— pica, partidp.— *wA«^ m the 

act of ocevpging* 

(c) el yhp f^ n^rtna xp^^^t^¥ ip^mr re na\ imtlptr rf woXtfii^, 
* The re is not out of its proper place, as Arnold seems to think, here or in L 49. 
Nay, had it been as he supposes, rf r§ airUm xpn^Ui^ 4^ ""^ intlmfr voXeial^, 
we must haye had the article repeated before ^ktdwr, and the meaning would 
haye been yery diflbrent— *' both bg gour yreeeni advaeUage^ and bg their hoe- 
tUitg" (cfl 64. sub fin. r^ 4m« Tf ff.rA.). Whereas the use of rt mI here is 
to ooanect both XF^t^W bpAr and Icsdwr weX^^ with rf «^(it«,.and we may 
tiMialate, "for tf gon mmm to form gonr notione ^ (or, as we fkmiliarly use 
the wofld,*' take '^^itilisf bgwhai i$ at ihie momeiU at once gonr intereet^ and 
their unUnd^ loikeg iewarde Mi* Strictly ipealrinff tho amngeflMBt ihonld^ 
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haye been rf ubrUu ^/a&w r^ x^^kW ^"^ Utlvmf 9oK9/»i^, bat there was a 
xeaaon for placing in immediate connection d/iwr . • . U^inuf^ the two paitiea 
whose object was the same, though in one case from motiyee of ezpediaacjt 
in the other of reyenge.' — ^Peila. This seems correct with regard to the non- 
transposition of re. Yet it is hard to understand how the imUruU of one 
party and the hoHUity of the other conld be spoken of as the eamt Hmg^ how- 
ever much they tended to the soms of^eeL The peculiar position of Tf appears 
to indicate only that r$ wptanUm belongs to both *yMir immtdiaU imtt t u t^ 
and * their immediate koetUity ' — sc both motiyes fbr the moment being more 
uigent than they would afterwards be. Pop. objects to taking A^ft^^ as the 
analogy of the English yerb ' to take,' points out, and seems to think the diffi« 
culty insoluble. But are we not justified by such expressions as 4p %p^ 
Aa3f<r, 'to d^ne; h r^ kafiw, • to sketch; and the like? See Aristot. 
passim, and Theophrastus, cap. i, or tr. 'form yowr eoneeption qfjusUee.' 
Others compare ii. 41, iii. 38. Krug. reads veXtfttWs— «» a hoetiU wt^, like 
ememiee, which is certainly simple, and good. Cf. hiadms infra. 

(<2.) el ipa JiikipTfirektF^'if a» UeeemM you are to aeeumo thai we did 
wrong* Cf. zlyii. 

(«.) ol /ih rh l^fA^opa . • . a6re«f— aL a^rpXr. Am., Fop., and GoU. 
seem to decide upon the firsts' iii^r^MtM^ in eafety (cf. i. 56) what woe expO' 
dUnt for themedvee with rrference to the invaeioiK* Peile prefers the latter* 
making alroit refer to rf U4p^0¥ ivrdfut — * thoH who did not, tn eeoierity them/^ 
eelveSf negotiate underhand what ioa« conducive to them (the Persians) /or their 
invasion* iur^a^el^ is equiyalont to ti' &0^a\c(ar, and we may see from it 
how adyerbs were originally the datiyes of nouns. Ct iii. 8a. Erug. unites 
o^roit with wpdff<rorrts rather than with l^ft/popOf making wpht riir l ^e l ei* 
with a view to the barbaric invasion, 

(/.) TtfifiOiwres is rk irpAra. They receiyed the ^itfTfia according to 
the statement of Plutarch (in Vitd Arietid*), which there seems some reason for 
doubting, as from the account of Herodotus we should infer that this honour 
was paid to the Spartans. Grote, y. 154. iwl ro7t abrols^^for 

the very same conduct, 

(^.) KuX rh ^ifi^epop /i^ IkWo T^ rofilaai. Am. translates — 'and we 
should hold it as our real interest to retain an ever-enduring sense qf the services 
<lf brave and faithful allies, while we take care of whatever our immediata 
advantage may seem to call for* This is elegant, as Am.'s yersions always 
are. Yet it appears doubly defectiye, (i) in ignoring the skilful manner in 
which the language slides into that of general principles, and (a) in n 
faulty rendering of the well-known collocation, fi4$«uop rj^v X<^i which 
is, of course, not *an enduring sense,' but ont^s sense enduring, Peile 
tr a nslates the whole — ' and yet men ought to be seen un^forwdy holding the santa 
opinion of the same principles of conduct, and to oonsider their own int e res t to 
be no other than (the interest of) their brave allies, yis. so long as these have tka 
grattful acknowledgment qf their good conduct always warranted unto tkent^ 
at the same time that that which on any occasion may be our immediate intsreetia 
secured,* He therefore understands rb ^vfA^pow again before rur (vim^x*'*'- 
This looks improbable ; is it not gen. after rots hyMis f^-^tot to think theU 
expediency or good policy consists in anything else than m thie, when yis. wms. 
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reUdn their graiUud$ to the good among their allie$ as something permanent, 
whiU at the same time in any ease our own immediate interest H/uTt identifTing 
themselTM by a common expedient with thoee whom the/ adriee) is secured, 
Donaldson adopta the ooi\jectQre of Dobree : nhr rh mpavrUm vov fih if^dXt/tor 
KaBtarnrm — ' even though expediency be for the moment against it' This ia 
▼eiy plaosible, bat I cannot help thinking that the speaker in this case would 
hanily hare used so strong an expression as KaBterrnrai, i.e. they would hardly 
hare admitted that a ease of expediency had been actually established against 
them. The language is Tague on purpoee^ because, as Peile properly remaiks, 
they dand not, for fear of giring offence, openly assert that the Lacedaemoniana 
had been guilty in this respect They accordingly put the proposition in as 
general terms as possible. HeOmann's coi\Sectnre fxov^i (dat plur.) is neat and 
ingenious but unnecessary ; so also isoituf suggested by Erug. for 9rar. 

Ckapteb LVn. — (a.) eft ykp h^apij lepivcirc ic.r.A. Dr. Donaldson 
has selected this passage as an illustration of his tertiary predicatee (Gr, Gr, 
1 493). A^arif and /ufiwriir are, he says, tertiary predicates ; and he translatea 
— *this judgment which gou will give, will not he unknown ; for gou the judges 
are praised, and ws the parties are free from reproach,* The whole matter haa 
been elsewhere discussed. I can only obeerre here that the above yersion 
•eems to me to ignore the force of Mk and to detach HaireiiMm from ita 
place, being as it is an adjunct of the subject, and not a predicate. Translate— 
*for it is not in a comer that gou wHl decide this tritd, but as men qf reputation 
concerning us who are neither on our parts despicable (i.e. insignifieaiUy See 
sotea L 36. a., 49. d. ^vaire^/Acvoi — not a simple assertion, ye 

are praised, but * men of repute! as distinct from bt^orus, ice 1 ye it 

— 4C. at Olympia and DelphL 

(6.) Aai(clai^ev(ovs — 6i|/ia(ovs ic.rA. ' The names of nations are some- 
timee used in Greek without the article, when they are intended to conyey the 
notion of some well-known points in the national character.' — ^Am. But it ia 
giring a false impression to confine this to the names of nations. It is part of 
a general idiom, the absence of the article in Greek producing the same effect 
as the intioduction of the indefinite article a in English — ^i.e. some reason for 
what follows, or some particular condition of ita predication, is thereby sug- 
gested. To this idiom may be referred the yarying use of the participle with and 
without the article. Thus, Soph. (Edip, Tyr, 1 175, rtacovaa (sine articulo) rXi- 
limr\ 18 equivalent to-—* what! a mother her own chUdl' Bender, * It wUlseem 
a hard thing for Lacedsmonians (who are bound by such sacred obligations to 
defend it) to sack Ptatma ; and that . . • you should blot out their names for 
Thebans' (who were such well-known traitors to the cause). Compare &s M 
ArnKtUt^mimut iv. 34; ad re^ wpbs 'A9i|MiU«f, ir. 55 ; and infra, yt^wrfe y ieia 
crJL 

(«.) hwmkkiiA€9»^'werein a fair way to be destroyed,* sensu impeifeeCo. 
Am. quotes 49 f a m^ ief m rm elxsr *lmrlmr el weklfuot^ yiiL 86. Add also ir. 3, 
i^ wei yo m is Kapa^ f or ' were for haetening to Ooregra! The speakers zefSar to 
tha period after Uie battles of Thennopyl» and Artemiuum when thsjir town 
was burnt^ and they with the Thespiaaa todL xafrige in PalopoQnaaiis(Hevodo^ 
Tiii.50). 
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(d.) 9a9drotf itpip€9$at^*piU tipon trial/or our Ztwa.' The gni. oeean 
alter judicial verbs of pioeecution and sentencing : uhiaa^ d^mir, hn^timmt, 
cMytir, ypi/pwBok^ &e. C£ Kp<rff#«« iunfitims^ Xen. Cyr, i. 17 ; Jel^ | 501 ; 
Matth. § 370 ; Bost, 109. 4. e. Jnst as, in Latin, erimm is understood, and ao 
produces a genitire after such Terbt,.ire may here understand Cv^ 
wcpiciio'fic^a iK wdvrmw ^kara^^S'-^ tkruit ande by aU—aU roumd^' 
IHataans thtmgk we be,* Krng. cf. Arist M, r. 5. 10, 7 < Yi>err w ardr^u Ik t#v 
weptpBwiku Mpevs A^' Mpmf rQ» iv r§ Iktymfx^ o^Ar. ikTtfidp^T0i 

— * with none to oome to our noeue! M^^'f IXvit — ' umica 4pfs/ 

Li?7, zxi. II. 



CsAPTKB LVin.— (a.) ece) {vMM«X>*«i ue — ' tkeyode wko tiycritttemM 
ike leagued rj^v Bm^c^v crA. These words contain (as Am. 

indicates) an eTident- reference to M^Mf ftii KxXoa x*^ pipomf — * ask book 
of them the gift they have aekedfrom you,ourliwe* lit. 11^ to kill thoee (^auch 
men as) it becomee you not, Peile well points out the difference between thia 
and ott ob wp4wet — * us whom ii beoomiOe you not to kill,* See i. 40. Krog. 
prints this interpretation with a note of admiration, as if to ridicule it ; thou^ 
I confess I cannot see the absurditj, and it is quite in Thnc's manner. Krfiger, 
with the Scholiast, makes hwrawa^Tiioat follow ii^iovfiev — *w$ claim from 
yott, 'ae a return for our merite^ that they ehould not* isc v^^poptL 

xdpiv — *fair and honourable gratitude' so. from us, because 70U have acted 
justly ; opposed to ^dvxp^ X^i^ — 'disgractful and diehonourable gratitude,* ae. 
from the Thebans, for complying with their base request. Kantar ia ' a 

character for baeeneee* as in Ixi. Krug. notes similar uses of Ivo^fieiap (Soph. 
Ant, 924), iciXXos (Eur. Hel. 1097), p<fBvpSa (Eur. Med, aiS). Cf. i. 33. a. 

(6.) Ka\ wporo9vwr9s — *et nobis proepicientee ; jcoi ei quod post Arrt par- 
ticulam positum est, respondet.' — Pop. 

(c.) hwofiiii^aTt yhp is warip^r icr-X. Theverb hero employed ex- 
presses a particular and admiring attention, as it implies turning the eyes from 
(dir6) all other objects in order to fix them 'upon the one given. Cf. iv^vfiy, 4f 
hwo$\4irovouf eft o-c el tuf0p«fwoi (Theophrast Ch, ii.), and the instances collected 
by Sheppard ad loc. 

(d.) loBiifiaoi, The word is poetic, says Krug. It appears that Plutarch 
( VU. Arist.) when speaking of these annual offerings makes no mention of 
vestments. Bl. therefore conjectures korid/xaffu * Perhaps in Plutarch's time 
poverty had induced the Plattcans to drop this part of the ceremony' (Thirl- 
'y^a^, ii. 393). Am. believes 'that clothing was offered in the same supersti* 
tious feeling which prompted offerings of meat and drink ; as if the dead wez« 
cold in their disembodied state, and still required those reliefs to the neoeasitiea 
of human nature which they had needed when alive. Cf. that wild story^ 
Herod, v. 92.' There were two separate festivals: (1) The *Ekev$4pia, on the 
4th of Boedromion (the day of the battle), celebrated every fifth year. 
(2) The annual commemoration on the 16th of Mnmakterion. See GfoCa^ t* 
S56. 

(e,) iifA/iaxoi t4 ifialxi^ois — *(dliee, to their old comradee in arme* 
To^e6r9ls, sc ^iXleif — a apeoiee otwpbs rb oiiftauf6furow, 
'.. (/) *'*^^ '*'«'' mbeirrais^* among thoee who lifted their hand againti 
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HAetr own kUidnd'^m6h it the peeoliar meaning of those compounds of m^6s, 
Cf. a^roMteref, «^4rroi>«f, iEseh. Sep, e. T%ebas, 735 ; a&rdx*<Pf Soph. Antiff, 
1 175 ; tMtmit, iEseh. iSbim. si a.' — Peile. Cf.Lobeck, Phryn, p. no. Pop. 

(£,) ikrtfiovf 7cpAi»— Le. &wr T^i}f— «oi/Aoif/ ^ Aoiuntr ^<A« prMUgei, 
Erng. quotes Arv<«f ti^s riMt, Plato, Le^. 774 b; and rov ^vfi^ovXc^ir, Dem. 
XT. 33. All the grammars notioe the idiom. wphs ti — ' mui besidu.* 

SeexiiLb. ^pif/Aovrc. Some hare supposed this to be a future tense. 

See Matthjg, Gr, Gr, 1 181. a, and Buttmann in his larger Gr. Gr, But the 
p re sen t isoceasionaUj united with the future, as in iL 44, ir. 10. Pop. 

(A.) $¥9la$ rii$ warplovt. These are the sacrifices that have just been 
mentioned. Pop. points out that we must translate^' take from tkoH who founded 
/Amu, the oaerifieee! &e. ; not, as Port has it, * remove the oaered hertdiiary riUi, 
^. qf the/oumdere,' because it is not forbidden in respect of these particuhir 
founders, but as an enormity under any circumstances ; and besides we should 
hate had h^eupi^taBe . • . rfir ^WfUwrn^ mil teriffirrmp. These words do not, 
I think, imply anything diflbrent, nor do they, as Bloomfield supposes, refer, 
one to Ufit and the other to Bwiaa, Pop. justlj remarks that the first being 
an old-&shioned word, the second is added to explain it, and gire weight to 
the ezpreesioo. Somewhat similarly we have ' acknowledge and confess,' ' sins 
and wickednesses,' &e. in our JAXni^, There is authority fbr l^vu^Mir, which 
Krig. thinks right, and l^viyUMir. See Buttmann, Gr, Gr, in Toee. 

Ckapteb UX. — (a.) efary 94^pepi Xa/I4vr«f— c£ J^ti Xo/klr, xzxriii. 
Pop., as might be expected (cf. Iri. b.X explains this— ^(m^^ efory, 
kafiii^na («Mr, se. elutrer) — 'epareue tnpify, having taken it upon ue* It is 
not quite dear, howerer, that it may not mean Xo^Krot (ifMs) — ' having 
eetimated our eau with a wim eommiBeration ;' or it may be—' having taken us 
tojfour/riendship, ^te. Before ^ttffa^^ai understand fcrri tk r^t S^iyt. 

(6.) h^rd$n^TOP (cf. Ar. Avee, 170) is literally, * incapable qf being weighed 
and estimated in the scales* — ' b^fond the power of ealeulaiion,' rh r^s 

^vftfopnt is only a more general and abstract wey of saying 4 (vfc^ep«t, as 
Am. renders — ' the nature qf wtirfortune* Am. compares r^ riit yr^iit, ii. 
87 ; tA rift hpuolkryias, iy. 54. Add r^ riff i^x*fs, iy. 18, riL 61 ; and r^ rdi^c 
in Soph. Eket, iao3, 

4yif ^pdmuii 6r, el rh rMt cfoovr nipa. 



(e.) 4M<<t f*t ^f vp4woy . . • wapaieBiipaL The arrangement of these 
words has excited great conti O T e r sy . Hermann boldly strikes out yrifp6fu$a, 
Poppo (ed. mig.) says the oonstmction is airo6iu$u /c^ ywdeOat . . . finb^ 
mrnpoM^wmt^ and that all the interyening clauses ought to haye been expressed 
by participles, but that by an anaoolouthon we haye yefr6iu$n for yon^/MyM and 
hrucakeiiasBa for iwusaktiiuroi. In his small edition he is content to say : * Tria 
yerba finita «2re^yAf#a, U4rm yrfr6fuOa et ivuuikeCfitBa inter se coluerere, et 
ambo partidpia httBoAiurer et wpe^pi/iwoi et inter se et cum illo ahoiftsia 
eopulanda esse.' OoU. explains: airoifu9a bpAs veiSnu r^— dro^y««0s bpAs fi^ 
ifirnftmw^'Mrm ylyrof uBn m1 iwrnaXoipL^hk ftii y9p4a$aif ft^bh wupoM^wut, 
Of this Am. i^proyes. It may be presumptuous to suggest anything against 
ndi avthority, bit 10 it not posnble to coqilain the whole simply by asyndeton ? 
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A flgim eminent]/ nAtozal in the agitated language of men pleading for their 
liTee. Thus : place a oolon after rdZ* and translate—* «• entreat yNi» tneeJHfiy 
(lit. crifmff ofomf to)tkegoie wereJUpped at tke eame altar, and tkoee eommom to 
aU Greece, to aOow ue topereuade you tn thie matter ; fleading the oatke wkiek 
ycmr/orrfatkere emore nooer to/oryet, we put oureelvee m tke poettiou of ««]»- 
pHemte to jfou bjf tMr iombe, and inwke tke memory of tkoee wko eteep tkere^ 
tkat we may meeer he reduced heneaik ike power qf Tkohane, nor tkat we wko were 
tkeir heet/riende ekould he detieered over to tke merey ef tkeUr and our hittereet 
enewtiei* The onlj possible olgection is that hfuniftorw oafjbi to refer to the 
enetiny Laeedwnonians; hnt snrelj the heroes of FUtaea maj reasonably be 
represented as swearing fbr themselTes and their descendants. There is no 
r eas o n to quarrel with ueKt u nir n e a poetic word is need on pnrpoee; and in 
the TeitioD gifen I haTe tried to convey the phuntiTe and semi-poetical tone of 
the speaker. 

(dL) $§eht reht iftko^mftktovs, 'Gods who were worshipped at one and 
the same altar, from a supposed congeniality in their nature^ or from a relation* 
•hip sabsisting between them. Here then it seems to imply those greater godi 
Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Apollo — ^who being all supposed to be of the samA 
laee, might be made jointly the olgecte of prayer and saerifioe, while the local 
gode and heroee of particular countries, and still more the gods of other natioiis^ 
eould not be admitted to such an union with them.' — ^Am. See also his es* 
eellent remarks, Prefl to toL iii. ; and cfl iBseh. Supplieee, %%%, udrrmr IT 
hdKTmr rfiySc Kotrofiotfdar, Q61L understands it of gods to whom all Oreeet 
might sacrifice in common, e.g. Olympian Jupiter, Pythian ApoUo, &e. Boppo 
calls them ' contubemales,' from Cic ad Attie, ziii. iS. 

(e,) /act' alr&r wpd^arrts, 'Verba firr* ohrAr yidentur rel delenda 
esse, yel mutanda in ««/ ahrmr (sc OiiiSa/My).' — GolL Moet perwKis will I 
think regard this as a specimen of Goller^e not unusual hypercriticism. He 
objects : ' Chronology forbids us to believe that the speakers eould have acted 
with the victors of Plataa.' As though the whole force of the rhetoric did not 
consist in identifying all tke partite with their ancestors, and in asserting that 
great doctrine of national morality, the uninterrupted continuity of the "^♦^Afful 
Hfe. 

(/.) K6yov rcXffVTai* — the epezegesis of Svtp hroyKtuer, Pop. considers 
the construction equivalent to that of kk/tir or wu^oBoi KSyov, and aptly quotas 
fiiw TfXcvrair, * to come to the end of life' (Xen. Cyrop. viii. 7). So Iliuc. iiL. 
104, ^cXc^a vev imirov. See Matthise, 355; Jelf, § 514: 'the genitiT* 
after verbs implying an antecedent notion of something going on which has 
stopped.' vavd/Atyei — * as our laet word! 

(y.) rf ataxi^T^ i\4$p^, ^<M^« Cf. Livy zxL 41, 'ultimo supplieio 
humanorum, fame.' Pop. I see quotes this, adding lav. zzviL 44; Sallost 
(Fray. iii. 11),' fune, miserrimA omnium morte ;' and Hom. ((kLiiL 34A), A^ 
8* etkritfTor 9arUw, a^rehe — * qfour own aooord, without eompuleiom/ 

4\ev99pev9Tat (sine artieulo) — ' wkile ye appear ae liberatoreJ 

CHAFrBB LX. — wpht rhr \4ye9. It is not easy to see whether wp^ is 
to be connected uith Ulaarrte or irhmoi, nor does Poppo determine. For tlis 
close of the speech see Isoc lUoroiZK^t X^t, p. 308, | 6a, 
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Cbaptbb LXIw— (o.) roht x6yov§ — ic which w» have denuuicled. 
mhrtl^^'tkey* her» much the same in sense m tHrroi mX «^oi—' these them- 
sdres alsa' ^ria/i4pm9 is the gen. plnr. neat, gorerned bj 

htokayUu^ — ' bemde the quetUon, and <m poinU eoneeminff which nci etfem woi 
any bUame himUi' So at least Pop., Arn., and Krilg. Peile prefers the gem 
abedlnte— 'aiuf m&rmverwhm they wert not 90 mu/Gh as aceuMd* 
veXX^r r^y iveXe^Ui^— *fM^ their dtfimoe aproiraeM one,* or * spun out 
their drfenee: 

(A.) &vrcivc7y— 'to maie a eounUr-etaiement* fXtyxow 

vei^ra«'9a«— * to maie a r^fMiatum-,* fXrfxot is the tett bjf whieh a tkmg ie 
proved to be/alee. The foaeiAil deriTation iXctr iyx*** ' to take up a spear' (as 
in the trial hy oombat), is probably fidse^ bat it oonvejs well the meaning of 
the word, and impresses it on< the mind. vph>t fikw rd^ instead of 

wfl6$ rk pAr^ becaose t4 lUr^ rk U, woald ha^e been anderstood to mean, 
•some,* and * others: 4 roirwp t^(a— • thess ihimgs wkkh they 

hats boasted qf! Peile. 

(c.) i^rspor TJft tXXfr Botmrtms, For an explanation of this see L ia« 
This < mixed popalation* is said bj Strabo (cf. 3ai) to have consisted of Hy* 
antians, Thraeians, and Ftolasgians. The KxXa x«p'* ^'^n probably sitoated 
between the roots of Citlueron and the Enripos (Maerseh. de Sep, Ptat, p. 17). 

(d.) iiy9no9e69a9at b^ it^^^p* The iiy^iuiiftm sesms to hare been a 
tolerably well-anderstood political relation, though it is not easy to determine 
its exact natare. It probably flactoated according to circumstances, and oer* 
tainly was not at first despotic, for we find Boeotarchs with equal powers chosen 
fiom sereral dtiee, and without any preference to Thebes (Thuc iy. 91. 91). 
But such a precedence, as Am. remarks, when supported by real superiority, 
aoon becomes positive supremacy. He cites Xen. HeUeniCi t. i. 3a. 33. So 
also Orote : ' Substantially the affiurs of the Confederation will be found in the 
hands of Thebes, managed in the interests of Theban ascendency, which appears 
to haTe been sustained by no other feeling, except respect for superior force 
and brarery.'— iJif^. ii. 394. 

(e.) wapafialrovrst ^h wdrptm. This was a federation among the greater 
cities, to which the smaller were attached in a species of union, and modified 
dependence. There were annual magistrates called Bceetarchs, who at the 
battle of Delium were eleren in number, but we hare no means of ascertaining 
whether the number erer varied, or the mode of their election. Besides these, 
there wen (at least daring the Peloponnesian war) foar different senates, regu- 
larly consulted by the Bceotarehs on matters of importance^ And finally there 
was the great Pan-Bcsotian festival and oonfederate council periodically held 
at Koroneia. See Qiote'(to whom the matter of this note is due), iL 393. 



Chapteb LXn.— (a.) Ii4r» eftS* 'A9i|yalevf— ee. fttiblaai fcyUy, if we 
may not read 'A^vmum. rf ahrf Il^f^-so. rf c^ rpSm^ (P6p.) 

— 'am the same type, or form ef eomdwet! i.e. making their poli^ assmse the 
eame/orm casting it in precisely the same mould. See i. 149. 
4r ety cTlc»— #6. rpdm^ vsAirfkf, * in fuo statu' (Pop.)—* under what form 
^peUtyi in what seat of poHtieai poeition, 

{k) aat' hk^y^pxi^r laiwop^ow. ' The term Mroftot relatsi to th* 
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•quality of all ciHsens with one another, as &r as related to their private di^ 
pates and priTate injuries ; whereas under that worse form of oligarehj, whidi 
was called BimMYcfo, those who were possessed of political power were also 
above the law in all private matters, and could oppress their fellow-citiaenB at 
their pleasure. POp.belieTes that the words refer to an aristocrat of laee, tb* 
members of which were Um and tftmm^ or * peers,' among themselTes. 

(c.) iyyvrdrt Tvpdvvov, Bloomf. remarks that r^pcunrnt means » 
^rnnnjr, just as Sitfiof meana a democracy. Pop. quotes Tac Ann, ti. 4Sv 
*Plauoomm dominatio regis libidini propior est.' But we may saj^— ' «mt 
tMry near to a detpoi,* for earns eery near to having a detpoL 
^Xlymw &vtpdv. See Herod. iz« 15. M. oin a^renpdrmp crJU 

'-''it wu not the etate oottecHvdf, Uimg matter (fite ewm aetiem, that did iC 
fiil /icr^ wdfimv — * when in a etate qf anarchy ' 

(d,) robt t^6fiovr fXa/ic. The period referred to is the time immediately 
following the battle of (Enophyta. SeeLioS. Pop. ^r Kepwrcff— ^tuii). 

Chafrb LXUX— (o.) ii^^4r9pou When an author is subjected to aoeh 
a strict anatomy of style and matter as Thucydides has been, it is not aorpriaing 
to find occasional difficulties as to his language raised by higher eritieism. 
Under ordinary dxoumstances few people would stumble o? er this word, or 
hesitate to beliere that it refers to the accusations bron^^t in the last apeedi 
against the Thebans ; of which, and of the punishment which they imply* thsy 
now assert their adversaries to be more deserving than themselves. Yet one 
editor (Valla) interprets, ' ye are more worthy 0/ puniehment* (sc. than of com- 
miseration or pardon) ; and Pop. suggests A|ii6raro<. The stumbling-block of 
both is the foregoing statement of the Thebans (bdi.), oM* K^iov eJbrf iruUem 
Zp /lii furk p6fjM9 ^fiaprw. But h^t^tpoi implies no admission of guilt upon 
.the part of the Thebans. Kriig. merely remarks upon the harshness of Valla's 
inteipretation without Buggesting another. 

(b,) rf iifitrip^ nfi^pl^ The pronoun for the genitive of the oIqoc^^ 
*/or our punishment,* \,e,/ar the sake 0/ punishing us. Of. ef^ wdrtp^ wpofiaiBif 
(Soph. (Edip. Col, 333), ' wUh foresight for thee ;* ol Mrtpoi ikwCB^t, Thue. L 
69 (Am.), and rh 4iti4r9pow 94oSf i. 77. There does not seem any authority for 
making rifMpla ru^t staid or assistance rendered against a person. 

(c.) iwdy^ffOai, The common reading is My9e$ai, which wae adopted by 
Pop. He DOW follows Am. in reading Miy*e$ai as more apt to denote what is 
meant, and as more generally employed by Thucydides. iwdpx^r 

7« 6jtt<v, i.e. rh fiii (urciri^ycu. Kriig. cf. L 104. a. wpeaiiytaie 

— ' were driven to anything* See, with Eriig., vi. 54. c 

(d,) uarawpoiowrai. 'nark addito intendendi quadam vis videtur coa- 
tineri.'— Pop. nofrh appears to have its force of downright derived from ita idea 
of motion downwards— /rom head to foot, A real though not obvious parallel 
is found in JEn, il 190, * ruit alto a culmine Troja.' elt ( vv«/i^#art« 

See i. 71, and ii. 7a. 

(e.) arafrei rhs 6fAolas x^P<^«'* ' The stress of this obscurely ezpresstd 
sentence, which is well explained by Arnold, is upon rhs iftoUu; and pik 
irritiB^yai, as its position seems to indicate, must be connected both with 
what followi and what precedes. It is surprising, however, that wa hart sol 
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/iSaxop % U hero, where the negatiTe U to aiTich Deeded, as in ii. 6s, and iii. 
36. Translate — and ytt Urn not returning homogeneous aeU of JHndneu (i.el 
Bvch as can be retnined nnder the same circumstances nnder which they were 
receired) if ditgraetful rather (kan (the not returning) euek a» becamo due 
indeed, in the fret ineUmee, without any iffringement ofjuetice, hU ere in a way 
to he eo dieckarged ae to lead ue to it^'uetiee. Of. 8t Fftul, Homans z. 10^ 
M^Uf yitp virrt^ffTiu clt Zuauoa^r* ffr6iweri tk ^yiaXaytrrai elf nmiplar; and 
Izir. sub finem, ^(ifV^yx^ is rh iXn^s.* — Peile. On the force of the present 
participle hweZt99/i4ras as abore given, cf. supra, and add ol hnXXituPM, 
roh #w(ayUMiif , in the New Testament, and JEsch. Jg, 803, Bfderos hno^ior 
h>9pi/n $p^9K0Wt «8^C<M^— <fo men in a way to perish,* Am. compares 
Cic de OffieOe, i. 15, *Non reddere benefidum {fiii iLrrt^Mrm x^) ▼iio 
bono non licet (alfxp^)* modo id facere possit sine injuria {rkt Sftotas 
xiptrusy But if it can onlj be returned *cum iiguria' (is iBuetar &iroS«- 
UfUims), then the not returning it (^^ iLrri^Mim) is allowable in a good man 
{eU eJUrxP^)' ^^ argument runs, ' Granted it is disgraceM not to return a 
&Tour; but it is more disgraceful not to return, such faroun as can be re- 
turned upon equal terms, — such, that is to saj, as ye owed to the Qreeks at 
large,— than not to return those which can only be repaid with ui^just results, 
such, that is to saj, as ye may be supposed to owe to Athens.' As often happens, 
the Greeks inverted the way in which we should put an argument or statement ; 
for we should probably hare said, * It is less unbecoming to shrink from re- 
turning favours, when such return would produce a wrong, than to fail in 
Tetuming those which we can fairly repay.' Or it may be possible that no 
allusion is intended to the general benefits which the whole confederation 
bestowed upon Platca ; and the meaning implied is, ' what men hare to guard 
against is the not returning homogeneous favours ; they need not guard against 
returning such as,' te Beal ingratitude consists in ikiling to return the first, 
not in refusing the second. Krug. I perceive does not take this view, but 
asserts that the words can only have a meaning which in their p r e s ent form 
cannot be got out of them, i.e. according to his version — 'Not to return a Kite 
gratitude (L«. like the favour received) t» i!p«f unbeeoming than to return that 
which indeed became due with jnetice, but tf repaid wmet eontribute to us^uet 
dealingej 

Chaftkb LXIV.— '(o.) bfASis 94, 8^ has been coijeetured, and not un- 
reasonably. But F6p. explains this as M in apodosi, supplying 8i|A«r i wmiiame 
eb lafiyeants, Peile says— 'Supply •£« iiafiUen*, not however from /ofM- 
^■rrtf , but fhmi the ete iikifinrem which is of necessity to be supplied after 
Mm eUt 'A^i|m2n— ^ wAereof you did mot Mediee from a deeire to do as the 
Athenians did, and ther^ore only [it is implied] to oppoee the Medes! 

(6.) h^ iw, Euhner, when speaking of the attraction of relative and ante- 
cedent, says on this passage : ' The attraction is seldom brought about by the 
repetition of a preposition with the relative as in Thue. iii. 64. Either hah 
roirmr should have been omitted, or &^* ^ been merely I ; as the sense is— 
• to draw pr(^ from those tkinge in whiehth^ have been brmm,' He compares 
Demoeth. p. 95. a3 ; Herod. iiL 31. But may it not be a mere rhetorical 
ngt^kwiaf*^ but now y$ claim, from oircumetmuee w he re in byreaeen ^ ether 
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mm f0 sk9W9l hrmnrytfrom iketi (ye daim) to rtemm a htfufi ftr fourmhm^ 
This, too, agreM better with both the passages quoted. 

(e.) re^reif tvF«7«v((ce'9ff — ^go on wUk tkt alHtmce a» you ham UoM^ki 
Jit to btffin U—ifo through the struggU with themJ * The force of the pveaeat 
impentiTe ia ftrgito oorum eue oocu-^^permaneto in homm partibui,* — ^Pop. 
i«^ •ftr9»— * in eotuidoration thereof: 

{(bL) ku\ ikkoos rtt^dt. Reference cannot be made to the Tlieaaaliaa 
cspedition of the Athenians (Thne. i. 1 1 1 ), or the battle of Coronea (i. 1 1 3), in 
which Meuiiiui not nnreasonablj supposes that the Fiataans took part, for 
aeither the Theeealiins nor the Boeotian exiles were erer allies of the PlatsMuis. 
Nor again can we with an/ propriety refer the words to the case of the Fhociana 
and Opnntian Loerians, for thej undoubtedly fought in the Persian ranks at the 
battle of Platsa (Herod, iz. 31). It is better to understand the words of the 
SabcBaaii ibr they formed part of the army of !hiusanias (Herod, ix. 1 1), and most 
probably the Plataana were summoned by Pericles to take part in the ezpedi- 
taon against them, which was said to haye been made erforif 'Alqi>«iiHr (i. 1 14). 
Paihapa alio the Nazians are moant (L 98), who, though not expreesly men* 
lioncd by Herodotus, probably fought on the side of the Greeks at PlAtaa 
(TUriwall, tk, zrl p. 345). It is lees likely that the Thebans shoold hM!9% 
reforred to the Thasians, Samians, or Bysantiant, who could not be dcnHbed 
M allies of Plataa in the Persian war. Poppo. 

(c) eftie t$4x*^99. Pop. thinks that the imperfect is used becanae the 
tnasaetion was a prolonged one, and heralds were sent backwards and forwards 
•ereral times ; or periiape it is, * toere not for accepting* showed no eymftoma tf 
aootpting, and never have accepted, 

(/.) wpeiB^oBt — 'ostentatiously made a pretext of your virtuee for their 
dettruetion* (cf. with Kriig. ir^W^of fuya wpet&fiKarro, Her. yi. 21). On M 
denoting the purposo or tendency of an act ( *swith a view to the harm of\ see 
Jelf, § 634, 3. oit irpoaiiKowra ic.t.A. — ' thegood trmte which ye 

then exhibited ye have now shown not to he your own [your real attributes, ef. 
67. b.], hut what your nature was ever aiming at, has been tested, and brought 
out tsi the process unto truth (or, your real character and designs have bean 
tested, and the truth brought out about them): is used thus sfems to denote the 
result accompliahed by the process described in the preceding rerb ; so in the 
common phrase rcXcvray If ri. CSf. Ixiii. tls ihuclar, 

{g,) iiiKow bihw l6wTt¥ — *ye have gone along with the Jtheniams as 
they walked in the ways of injustice: Pop. refers to liatth. § 409 ; Host, 
104. 3. a. Cf. Arist Aves 42, tM§ rhw fidlov $ailCsfiwm* gang this gait: 

CsAPTRB LXV.— (a.) Itpofiiiplais, ' It would seem by the plural form of 
the word that the festiyal during which the Thebans entered, whaterer it waa, 
was one of seroral days* duration.' —Am. The plund is, I belicTe, to be 
accounted for upon a principle which I have elsewhere illustrated. The Greeks 
employed what may be called an ind^ite plural when they wished to expreaa 
an idea in an abstract and general manner without limitation to any indiTidiial 
instance or special circumstance. In English we often effect the same thing by 
the use of the indefinite article 'a' or * an.' A few examples are neceaaaxy to 
make the matter clear. iUcm i^^icT^t (Herod. yiiL 76, Xen. Anab, L 7. 1) 

I 
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neaiii * midnight! when nights in general are at the middle, not the middle of 
aojT partienlar night Again, jcorrai means 'M^W— the general time of 
retiring to rett, not the costomaiy hoar of any specified individual. Cf. Koirat 
('« night $ lodging*) ftmrt^Mf, Eorip. Phctn, 416; •( 7^ o78a ^fev^ror (*a 
master*) Mvni^Mt, Hee, 397; vtpi ifXtov rpowdf, Thne. fii. 16; *mediis 
ealorihns,' Lit. ii. 5. Similarly Mi^jmp Bopdrmp {jCEdip, T^r. 496), * an nbseun 
murder,' is mndi stionger in the collocation than ' ki$ oUeure murder* Some- 
times SQch a rendering is eren necessary to the sense: e.g. Wicni in rinwrnv 
Htm ((Edip. 7>r. 1150), 'ehUdren from a child;' and wvit^lof ink^^nr Ir 
Ifer Jhre (ibid. 1359X ' « parents bridegroom! On the same principle we mnsi 
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Ct ih. 149!. Eiamples might easilj be selected from anj Greek plaj, bnt I 
hare p referred to take a single Instance in order to show their fieqneney* 
i^peiiVfUus will therefore mean^' at a time offestieaL* OoUer seems to hate 
taken a similar riew, for he speaks of nsing the pinral ' ubi indolem et natnram 
lemm, Yel perMnamm (den Character nnd nicht das Indiridnelle) indicare 
Tolont, licet singnlas res et personas in mente habent' He therefore translates 
here^* an einem Tags, der ale MonatS'Festtag heilig war* — * on a dag, saered 
as a monthly hofgdag! See rooreorer Hermann on Vigor, p. 739. Jelf seems 
to hare an idea of this in his obserrations, | 355. i. 

(6.) 4m<*' ahroU^* we <^ out own motion,* sc withont inritation from a 
section of joorselTea. A 9 iir e vfi c y— < we are guiltg,* Terb without 

object vXcfif 9apafiaX\6fi§pot — 'plura periditati* — *sts 

Sftrten mehr ein,* setting more upon the hasard qf the die, with a greater 
interrst at state, Cf. i. 91 ; ii. 44 ; iii. 19. ^tktttt, e^ uoXtfilmt. 

fi\im seems to equal Hare ^(Xevt ^hmt-^* for friends, not for enemies* This 
idiom belongs to that class in which the adrerb appears to be resolTable into an 
adjfctiTe to be attached to the predicate, some consequence of the action 
described being indicated. This form of expression is noticed by Scholefield 
(on Choeph, 794, App.), who renders not wv iX^ffBeffimtf Xo/arpAs ^ VWiw as 
equiralent to Arrc cZmu iKnlAepm m1 Afl^nrpoV. This Peile adopts, and applies 
the same principle to Agamemnon, 770, nifr^ kwiioComt ^^oBn yrypatifJpo§ — ^i.e. 
tforn aipn' ivi/ioviror •hsLk', and again, ib. 157a, ^vrdiictff ritfcff. Compare 
/ij^ ^tfiUn ohrf nikuf eSnft rift hraxt^f^nnf Thuc. iT. 10 ; wdrras ^^ms 
hni^x^/ieroif and virra Mwrwi iX^ififimre, ri. 53 ; and x*^**^' ^ *ABiipme€ 
ikifiBa^or, Now as these forms in -ms are reallj datires plural in -en, the 
Sdiom, as Peile remarks (Choeph, 794), maj be explained bj the fiiet that the 
datiTe denotes the ' rirtual tendency' of an action ; and upon this principle he 
expUins that difficult passage eit^pootr Mry-fUmf (JEsch. Eum, 601). There ' 
we may regard ^Hfpoov as such a datire in the transition state toward an 
adverb, and consequently afirrt ctf^poea c&ei — * so as to be kind,* i.e. ' kindly.* 
In the same way, htlormt inreruaiitira (L 11) is not, 'having won their wag 
inerrdiblg,* but * so as to become imeredible,* /i^ndrt fAokkor ycr^rlai, 

ae. ^etpsm. The estimate of 'good' Mid * bad' was naturally formed by the 
■taadaid ef petty and polttieal peedilectiona. Compare aneh 
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W htumus, 0l htvHfi^tMf lY. 78, T. 64, vii. 40, TiiL 17 ; htokairU of democrieMg^ 
Ti. S9. *AptffrMeptKrla itaeU is a case in point See an intareating paper on 
this expression bj Stanlej, Classical Museum, no. xiii. ; and ef. note i. 14. c 

(«.) rtf^poyirrai tfrrct ic.t.X. The qnestion here raised is, whether r«ir 
emitJermf be the genitiTe after irm^pwiffrat or gOTemed bj AXX^rpioSrres. Am. 
belicTes that another substantive corresponding to am^tnaral, e.g. aiieh as 
4(,9ft0Tal, was meant to follow, but as the latter word did not exists 9u^dkm9 if 
left without anj regular construction at alL Peile regards it as & aoart of 
asugma— 'ftstff^ correetars qf your polUieal principUs, and as euratars of yevr 
persons* GolL and Pop. regard omiuirmf as the genitive after JUAe Tpis fir r ef, 
and translate — * ab urhe eives nan abalienantss* i.e. ' not'dsprivin^^ tks otmU rf 
iks ben^ <ifyour persons* (personal services). This too is the idea expresaed in 
^IMra, i. 141. It is true we should hare rather anticipated rh adiitgrm r^e 
v^Xffwt, but GolL aptlj illustrates the expression bj mil iXkso lanfrhf eiic 
hrooT€pmp (t 40) for &XAoy iovrou. The omppo^iorat were curators of yonth in 
the Gymnasia, and some editors hare thought that reference is here made to 
them ; but Schomann (Antiq.Juv, p. 337, quoted bj Pop.) is of opinion that this 
office was of later date. Krug. quotes, fur the more full illustration of ^m^pO" 
Ptorai, Plat. Sep, 471 ▲ : thfup&s om^poviovatwi okchtX SevAclf i(eXi(erret, eUT ' 
hf lki9f^, e^poyitfToi tm^ oh wokdfAtoi (cf. Ti. S7. 4, yiiL 4S. 6). Am. weU 
ea^presses the general sense of the closing words, olueievpres ff.r.^.r-' Mn^ 
•N^ your city home to a natural union with men qfyour own blood and raee^ emd 
making you enemies to no man, but on terms of truce with all alike,' Peile 
renders, ydomrsticaiing into the family connection** The ivyyertta refers of 
course to the Boeotian federation. 

Chaftsb LXVI. — (a.) cl Apa xal 49oKovfi4r n — * even \f haply we yrera 

thought to have done anything unfair in not entering* See infra, et tis ipn 

Ka\iy4r€ro. hr99i€iK4ffr9por-~*Uf{fair,* /i^rh'^'wilh 

the consent of* rh fi^r bfioia obu Arrav^Sorc iifi7r^^*ye 

did not in turn act the same part toward us as we acted toward you,* — then 

follows a Tariation in the tense of the infinitives — /jl^tm v^vrept^ai fpy^ 

\6yeif re vclo'cir. Arn. considers that the change should be accounted for 

as in xlvi. trap<ur<(fMUra<r6ai— voporcycurtfai, the first verb expressing a thing to 

be done immeiiatelj and at once, and the second something that was to be 

later in point of time, and lunger in the continuance of the action. Pop. objects 

that here we have no ' verbum putandi' (as in xlvi.), the presence of which he 

seems to consider necessary ; he is therefore inclined to read veZrai with one 

MS. of no great authority. But the change seems explicable upon the principle 

maintained concerning the aorist (Appendix II.).. r^m'tplffm denotes the 

general condition of doing nothing violent against the existing state of things ; 

ircftf'cir refers to a particular and special attempt which they were to make if 

opportunity permitted. This idea, quite independently formed, is supported by 

Hermann's version : * Niohts Thiitliches eu witemehmen, sondem durch Vor- 

stellungen uns cum Abzuge bewegen eu woUen* — not to undertake anytkim^ 

viiUent, but by representations to try to induce us to withdraw. Peile takes n 

similar view, and well points out that by the assault of the PUUseans they wsis 

prevented from actually attempting to persuade (vfl^ir) them, and thcrotoe 

as 
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the proa. iniliiitiTe would be improper ; and this holds good moro especially of 
the aorist 1060. wm9u The objection would not applj to p§9iT§piaat^ for the 
Thebann profpes nerer to hiiTe attempted Tiolence. 8ee is oti94im obUw 4w9h 
Wpifer, iL 3. 'tf^Tff ^{cX#<7y (Peile goes on to say) is applicable only to the 
case of the Plat»ins, not to the conduct which is here propos4Hlas their modeL' 
•(ff may, says Krng^ be goreraed by AATovj^ty, for such phrases as kkyw 
wfifyw, w6B9S kjtX. ocenr. 

(6.) ical ru^rtL This can hardly be rogaided as an instance of the common 
phrase ' on^ that too* as the collocation is not suitable. We must rather regard 
it with Fbp. as the accusatiye after the participle, and rpcif kliniat as an 
•pex^gesis of it Krug. says, mil rovro, tmd twar, beginning as if vpiC^ayrcf 
belonged only to ^(ffyom^*^ whereas it is also attracted to ^or4, and connects 
what follows. Thw sort of connection is not uncommon : for instance, Herod. 
Tii. 144, where we ought to place a comma beforo Ire, as it is also connected 
with what goes before. Hermann in his Sopkodu has collected other instances. 
Cf. i. 16. o^a» tl^-^-^noi so, if* The force of these collocations, 

where e^ strongly negatires what goes beforo, is best expressed by placing a 
eomma after it. Mon may be seen upon the subject in Pop. note, and also 
Pflugjk. Eurip. Hoe, 399. 

OxAPTBB LXVIL— (a.) ^vc^^Moficr— *«* Kav$ gone into these parti' 
euiors* rsrt/im^'nfidtfi. To carry out the construction we must 

of course supply cIM/icr, yet this word is, strictly speaking, ina]7plicable to the 
sense, for they wished rhe Lacedemonians to be conrinced of the justice of 
their rengfance ; they themselTes wero of course conyinced of it already. We 
must theroforo either read fifua . . . rm^mfniiUwovs, or suppose that by a care- 
less bmchylogy Thucydides left the nominatire to convey the same idea. 
livXarfaf imklas. Am. would supply cImu or htt^^uf, but this is un- 
aece ssa ry, for Cn/us's can as well mean the material, or cause of punishment, 
as the actual pumshment itself^ Irri rl fioi Ci|yi(a (Pop. romaiks) is — ' aliquid 
■lihi pcBUie est' 

(6.) ovff in 9pm0^Kiwrmw, like i^ ei vpo0^irr«»r, ii 65. Hero Ik, as 
is usual, denotes the antecedent conditions out of which anything arises ; and 
tines these aro regarded as its material cause (e.g. promises of conclusion), we 
may dans phrases of this sort as illustrations of the fact that U denotes the 
msterial, li^ the efficient, and (rtmi the final cause. 0611. ronden *Nicht ihrem 
Character und Weeen gemass* — < not oonformolly to their nature and okaraotor,' 
Cf. ob vp#d|«erra, bay. Tr.— ' not in aoeordanee with whaifroperfyattaekis to 
Hem* (and which accordingly we hare a right to look for at their hands). 
Hence r^ vp6€^H09 is a man's duty. Peile comparoe l« rAr tB(mr kakii^ 8t 
John riii. 44. ««! oU(ai l^9fo — to be taken parentheticaUy, 

aa in Englbh, 'and their hosiste desolate t* 

(«.) kvpevis Ti— ' unseemly in respect 0/ their drserte* Le. undeserred. 
iwtxa/^ok'^ oftfente of eanUtation* at* to be exulted over* mup^ri* 

/iifrar. Pop. has shown that this is the correct form in preferonoe to wa^ sA 
exhibited by one MS. and defended by Dindorf. 

(^) eiff Arravolirrcf r^w %0^9 wtfimflap — * the eommeneuraie puni s h 

\* (se. Jpiyisr). How are we to acooant fbr tha past teaaa ban inatead of 



/ 
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the present or fatare? Bloomfield thinki Uiat it it UMd bj anticipation, at 
though, I fuppose, the meaning were — ' will not have paid an sguivaUiU ptnahf/ 
tmn when ikey are eondemned^ — taking it for granted that they will be. Tliia 
if plausible ; but should we not hare expected &r with this sense attaching to 
the words ? Arnold supposes the tense to refer to the twrtndtr of the Plataaas : 
' b^ surrmderinff tkemaelveB up to juttiee they have offered a mod inadaguaio 
eoHtfactioH! But in the first place the Thebans would nerer speak of the wuro 
ewrrender, not followed up by condemnation, as any satisfaction at all ; and, 
secondly, &«-o8i8^ycu riiutflw is not ' to- offer oatiff action,* but to *p9jf the 
penalty* As therefore no other haa been suggested, we must accept B1oo«b.*s 
explanation. Or are we to consider the aorist participle as truly aoriatie^ i.e. 
indefinite, and merrlj pointing out the great patent fact that thfy were pajing 
no real equiTalent, without indicating anything specially about the time ? Set 
Appendix IL Erug. has, I see^ another interpretation, and upon reflection I 
believe it to be right, i.e. ' durth ikr hieherigee Sohiekeal ' — ham not^ m tka/eUa 
that has a* yet (i.e. rvr) hrfallen them, euffieieiUfy expiated, The patent mia> 
fortunes of the Plataeons- might hare been pleaded as some expiation for their 
errors, but these, the Thebans uige, are notenoughi 

(e.) Oro/ia yap vtiaorrai. Strange difiSculties have been raised about 
these words. Gdll. goes so far as to suggest that they are a mere parenthesis^ 
reading r^r Xarir rifimptar, {trroyM ydp,) w^taorrm ic»T.X. But is not the stress to 
be laid upon r^r Ximjr, and are not these words the explanation ? — ' the puniikmeni 
will not be a fair equivalent, for our ciUzene perished in open violation tf law, 
but these men will suffer in strict conformity with law/ 

(/.) w9ptttaOAfi€r, It is unnecessary to point out the intentional and 
scornful reference to the language of the Platsans in this and seyeral other 
expressions in 'tlie speech. With ir bfiir cf. Ir &XA01S, liii. 

(y.) \6yvv 7ohs ky&ras. This refers of course to the rhetorical contests 
just about being brought into Toguo by the Sophists. The force of the article . 
is — ' do not let this trial which you have established be a mere rhetorical exkibi' 
Hon* (i.e. without any practical result). Key 01 iwe^at Koai».^94wres 

— * orations got up with rhetorical ornament* -^^n^ language and tropes, &c. 
kiiaprarofi4vttr — * wlicn in the wrong — wrongly dona* 80 tuMfrfiB^ i vXevt, 
ii. 65. 

(A.) hk\* fjr 0/ iiy€fi6p€s ic.T.X» This sentence Am. says is a curious 
instance of grammatical confusion. It must necessarily be so, for the speakers 
as usual try to amalgMmato their own particular case with a general rule or 
principle, and in expressing half one and half the other their laogunge becomea 
intricate and ungrammatical. Thus V ol iiytfUres voi^auwrai, Aamep fij^cAs pv0 
wouleOe becomes f^r ol ijytfUrts, &oirtp wvw ifius voi^e^jo^c. 'Should all 
leaders, as ye fioio*— then we might anticipate, are <2(Hiiy,— but the hypothesis 
is suddenly transforrod to the second person—-' should you now makef d(c The 
sense may in general terms be expressed — ' but should aU leaders act, a$- we would 
now have you act, bring matters to a head, and pronounat decision with r^erance 
to aU collectively* &c jcc^aXanirayrcf. This word is so uni- 

Yersally applied to language and not to facts or things, and the reference to t^ 
jhe^pArjitM rh fipaxif so obnous, that it is strange to find Qoller devoting a long 
sad elaborate note to the suggestion of other interpretations. Tr.— ' httoimg hri^f^ 
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tmmmed «p, or hr^vglU th§ wkoU affair into th$ eampois of a short question' 
addressed to all alike. ^v* A9Uoif tpyoiS'-'*ovsr unjust acts* 

i,t.to veil ut^ust acts, 

CaaTTBB LXYIIL— (a.) roiavra 94. The S4 refers as back to zliil h, 
•I 9k Aaicclaifi^yioi ^ijcao'ral . . . kvdyoptts kwi^rmvow. These 
words pment more than the ordinary amonnt of intrieaej and oonfosion caused 
bjT crowding too much within the compass of a single sentence. Orote re- 
aiarks, 'To oonstrae the passage as it now stands is very difficnlt, if not 
impossible' (n. 359, note). Am. originally said, * All that is wanted to com- 
plete the grammar is to repeat wpotlxorro twice orer — St€ tor^pov wpo^txorfo 
'i • • • vpotfxerr^— as in yiii. 17.' But if anything is to be repeated, the 
^rords 9t4rt riw rt AAXor %p69w W^^"'* '(<*1 B9tm to show that it is ^^towr, 
and sot wpotlxn^o, which ought to be supplied in the next clause. And Am.*s 
•version is so unsatisfactory eren to himself, that in the second edition he aban- 
•dons it^ considering the passage corrupt; which conclusion he forms from the 
fact that Tj laarriMr 9ui9i^ 0ov\^u is not Greek of the time of Thucydides ; 
ie. I suppose he means in the S4>nse which he giTes» ' in eonsegusnos of tkiir 
just ropiest being rinsed* He accordingly would erase these words, as well as 
in before &iioine^ and change 5tc into tru Peile has come to the same con- 
clusion as that aboTe giren, i.e. of repeating ^((ovr rather than wpo^txorro, and 
translates—* inasmveh as, both on every former occasion they used, as they said, to 
entreat them to remain quiet according to the ancient treaty oonduded by Pskso- 
fttos after the [second] Persian War, and particularly when qfterwards, on a 
rteent occasion, [they entreated them] to be neutral according to those proposals 
whkh they made to them before the siege [eircumTallation ?] — inasmuch, I say, a$ 
they did not accept them, thinking that they [the Lacedemonians], by their own 
righteous intention being out qf alliance now, had been ill used by them [tho 
Platcans], again leading on one side,* &c. It does not seem easy to obtain a 
•more satisfactory account of the passage, r^ ikXor xp^ver must mean ' all 
the other time*^.o, beside that in immediate question, as for instance when 
•they were engaged against the .£ginetans ; — ital Src fhrtpor refers to tho last 
occasion of offence in the existing war ;— S^tfcy of course implies that the state- 
meat is that of the speaker not guaranteed by the author. «a/ iKetra, accord- 
ing to Peile, are the terms of Arehidamus' proclamation : h wpoelxoi^re (mil 
jlrre fufik fuft Mfm, ii. 71). There does not seem any positire objection, if 
preferred, to understand it — * those terms '—i.e. the same as mentioned before* 
"▼is. the treaty of Pausanias. fic^verdoi is well explained by Am. : ' they were 
placed in a mere state of nature with regard to them, and then nothing hin- 
•dered them from putting them to death, just as they would barbarians, or as 
they were in the habit of treating their Greek enemies, as appears from ii. 67, i 
aJL 3a.' Peilo understands fsevevSei icrA. to mean — *'all that they got by their 
righteous intention was to be placed out of the pale of truce* But the opposite 
idea appears more proper in connection with the context and ^— se. ' thai 
they were thereupon released from the obligations of the truce,' Yet this seems 
to require another rendering for t||i lavrmr fioMi^eL Bloomfield translates— 
* with perfectly just intentions of their own,'— but, as Pop. obserfcs, this foreo 
Mi ifldit im * simple datiTt. Poppo^ liow«m» suggests BOthiDg slit. 
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Might we regard the words m a tort of infltramental datiTe with ^y^ftnmf — 
'from ( as owing to) their own honesty ofpwrjpooo or deoire* Le. th« eonacioasiMM 
of their own honesty of purpose in the proposal was the ground upon which thej 
considered themselres released from the obligations of the tmce. On the 
question concerning this use of Mkiiffts, see ii. 35 ad fin. — 1^^ iacdrrev fimn 
Kiatms — where the meaning is not materiallj different ; Burip. Androwi. 703, 
W r^KfM wpo9y4»otTo fioiA^^it ft ifun; Iph. in llaur, 1019 ; and Mono, Fnr, 
1 305. Kriig. interprets /9o^ik«' — ' m Fof^o deo Voriamgono der NouimUi&t ' — 
in oononquonoo qf Umr dotiro for tk$ neuirtdUy, which Uie Plataaas would act 
obeenre. 

(b,) iptavrhw fAip Tira — 'oomttkimff iiko a year* rts has this qualii^Bg 
effect after, numerals, as after other words. Utyafimv, See 

IT. 66. ff^4r9pa ppopevwret'^* thmyki with them;* et tA 

Amittiai/Aopimp ^peww, T. S4 and ti. 51. 

(c.) 1f9o96fl^ot^r . . . Kurayiyior, This appears to hare been a largo 
caraTansary resembling those found in the East The sias is accounted lor 
bj the number of persons who came to worship the Plateau Juno. The mXhm 
Bloom, supposes were meant for the use of these persons during their itay. 
Am. thinks, with more probability, that they were employed by the guests at 
the sacrificial feasts. Pop. compares the ' lecti srati,' or ' tricUnia erata* of 
the Latins (Lir. xxxiz. 6, 7), where Crevier has, 'lectoe mratos' — 'InteUige 
loctos in quibus epulaturi discumberent, ut patet ez Plin. H. N, xudw, 3.' The 
elfc^^ara are 'chambers* — ^here probably small 'cells* or sleeping apart- 
ments, wawrnxi — 'measured all ways/ i.e. soo ft. square. Kriig. 
cf. Xen. Anab. iii. i. 1. tvmO^v naX Kdrm$99 — * looking at tkemfr^mk 
above or below* — therefore coming to much the same thing as tarn md jt^tw. 
Arnold supposes that the temple was built by the Thebans to propitiate the 
Platsean goddess, whose natural worshippers they had just exterminated ; and 
compares the case of Camillas, who invited Juno Veientina to Rome after 
destroying Veil On 'Hpai^ cf. Herod, iz. 52; Plut. Ariet, iS; Pansa- 
nias, ix. i. 

(<£.) iv T^ Tc^x** •t.T.A. These words are generally supposed to refer to 
the metallic clamps used in constructing the wall. But Pop. argues, that though 
alhipot was used for this purpose (i. 93, ir. 69, vi. 88), we hare no proof that 
XoXx^f ever was. Again, the word (hriwka means eupellectitee (' morables,* 'fxuw 
niture,' as we say), and therefore would not be properly applied to part of the 
permanent fabric of a wall. Finally, the writer speaks of ipe^ and fup^Mora, 
and then rJk &XAa & ^r K.r,K., which shows that these words cannot refer to r^ 
rcTxot. I suppose he means that as the article tA is used, rk &AAa means 
something of the same kind as what has been mentioned, otherwiee it would 
have been i\Ka, He therefore socepts Heilmann's explanation that 4m rf 
rc/x«< means ' intra mania* i.e. within the wall of the city. So Kriig. To all 
this Qdll. will not assent, alleging that 4r rf ▼c^x** cannot be supported in the 
abore sense. It might be replied that such phrases as 4/jLfiar94€t9 varptttf 
((Edip, B» 815) seem to indicate that such a force may exist in the prepoaitioo.. 
Neither is it inconsistent with the account giren of it, Jelf, | 61a — ' the notion 
of being in, eneloeed within, contained by a spot;' nor with the analjiia of it 
by Donaldson, N. Oratylue, 
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(«.) €x^^^^ '^ ^* **^ ▼^ {^fivar. The ezpresaion v^M^ ▼•» 'pretty 
nmrfp* oceiin again, t. 66, and Tii. 33. Hero it maj mean^'t^ was pretty 
mearty tie com tkrou^kout thii ^ibkole businese* Peile, on the oontrai7, trans- 
latee— 'jMvffy n€arfy^ or rather, a2to^«M«r,'eomparingforthisdiqunctiTeiiMof 
mii, L 143, reiavm iral vi^MrX^Mi; and ii. 3, rtera md mbrh rh mtpUpBfw, 
BopL has ' propemodnm outem, ttique adeo ammno* We maj add as an illus- 
tration of the carreetwe mi, Dem. de F, L, lot : iar4\mk§ md yiyop^v kr^v^f — 
' kae heem ruimed, cr I should rather jg y . be e cmt enfeebled ; ' and PhUipp. iii. 

{/,) w9p\nxareiAr^'quodattinetadPlatmen$es;Top. Bather— • tn off 
they did abomt the Pfatmane* Avorcr^afifi^roi— ' alienated* ' so 

little diepoeed to Ueten to' — ^m^taphor from the act of turning aside from a 
person, and revising to rrgard hini. Similarly the Latins used averearL 

(y.) Irti rfir^ mat irtrnKo^rf — ^B.a 519* The dates are giren differ- 
CBtlj hj a jfar in different writers, because as FUtaea was taken in the summer, 
it is not certain whether the exact time b to be found at the dose of the first 
or eonunencement of the second year of Olymp. S3. The farther ibrtunes of 
the town are recounted bj Duker. After lying in ruins for fortj years it was 
rebuilt at the peace of Antalddas in the third (fourth according to Clinton) 
year of Olymp. 98, b.c. 375. It was again destroyed by the Thebans just 
before the battle of Leuctra (Olymp. 101. 1.), and restored by Philip after the 
battle of Clueronea, Olymp. 1 10. 3. This is the account of Pausanias. Plut. 
lAriit.) ascribes its restoration to Alexander after he became master of Asia. 

CHAFns LXDL— «l rj^vapdmowra r^ts. See xxix* ix 

rmw *A$^raimp. Am. compares this not unfivquent use of ^ic with the old 
English of— 'followed after ef the Athenians* Schomann, on Ismus, 349, ex- 
plains — '<feome belonging to the Athenian juota.* Kriig. refers to his own Gr, 
5a. 5. a. The squadron of Paches is meant (xxxiii.). 9A9tica 

wav^L See Ixxr. The khr follows t«S3fKa» and the 9k follows vfCr, because, 
•ay Pop. and Kriig., this is the rhetorical antithesis ; in the syntax vmpdmervtd 
Ivwr 9po ^9 i em 0i are opposed. 

Ckafter LXX. — (a.) ol a(xM^^*»^«<« 8^ >• 54- 55* '<< 

T«r Favfiax'Ay. See i. 55. vcpl 'EvtSs^ver — ' in the neigh-^ 

homrhood ofEpidamnus* i.e. at Sybota. 

(6.) bicraMootmr ruAdvrmr 9l^yyv^fi4rQi — 'ransomed oettneOdy for 
the emn of Soo talents for lohich their 9pi(9Poi became sureties* As two mime 
were the usual ransom of a Peloponnesian soldier taken in battle (Herod, ri. 
79), this sum, amounting to more than three talents per man, has seemed to 
nany so monstrous that they suppose an error in the numerals, and read So for 
too. Am. argues that some of the richest merchants in Greece, as these Cor- 
cyrnass were, might well afibrd to pay eren so hea?y a ransom as this. He 
^so quotes from Bockh instances, where a talent was paid for a single indivi- 
dual of DO great wealth ( JEsch. ds fal. Leg. 174), and nine talents for one 
sf Fhilip*s ambassadors (Dem. J59, Beiske). Perhaps it has not been enough 
ob eerred that this transaction was a fictitious one, and that the sum named was 
liige pweiisly b sca u as bo out sspected the nonej to be paid. 8tt L 44. 
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(«.) K*\ 4r 7^^ Iff i#(af. This is more in the'itfle of HcrodoCos. Gf. 
with Arn. i. 8. Clio, xai is connected with the apodosis, yhp with tho pma* 
thetkalcUnso; cf. <^X«7d^«Bed enim. Seecrii. andi. 31. b. 
^(Xoi firvff^ Kal 9p6T9pow. 'The rfsolntion now adopted ahAsdoncd tlio 
pfSMttt to go htek to the past> and to a past which conkl not be restored.* — 
Grote^ Ti. 364. k-mo^vy^v^* €9oaptd JMdieid Hntin c t,* ^ 

^ as we taj. Le. tu^mitUd, as i^6rrmw, infirm ^ ^etmdeumed,* 

(d,) i$9k09f6itwu The pxoxeni were, as is well known, persona wlio 
discharged the duties of modem * consult' or ' residents,' and resembled thcBSt 
fsnept in the fiict thai thej were natives of the state where they lived, not of 
that whose interests th<«j protected. Their principal duties were to look after 
the lives and properties of dtisens belonging to the state of which thej were 
prozeni, to receive ambassadors and introduce them, and in short to ozoreiso a 
general superintendence over the interests of their clients: They seem to have 
had their names inscribed upon a tablet which was puUidj exposed to viov 
(MTjpmrrer tit x4^*Mf^), and to have received from the state which thoj ro> 
presented a right to the produce of certain lands so long as they continued in 
ofliee. They also seem to have been publicly appointed by the state which 
th^ represented, and a vpe^cWa was sometimes transmitted from £ither to aoii. 
These ficts appear in the inscriptions collected by fiockh, and quoted hj 
GSller ad locum. An /OcXerp^cyot was obviously one who took these datiea 
upon himself without any public appointment. It is not, however, agreed 
whether an i$fXairp6ltPos was one unrecognised by the state which he repre- 
sented (as Kiibner says) or one undertaking such duties without recognition 
from his own state (according to B6ckh*8 view). There were also iSi^fvM who 
performed the same good offices as individuals for individuals. These probably 
were the representatives of the 9opi^§¥oi of earlier times (ii. 19). 

(e.) ^iffKmw r4fiif§ip x^f'*'^*'* There has been considerablo eoo- 
troversy upon the nature of these ' stakes/ and that of the trespass committed. 
Bloomfield seems to suppose that they were procured and employed nearly in 
their natuml state, and ridicules the idea of their requiring anything lika 
manufacture. Ooll., on the contrary, professes to spenk from personal know* 
ledge, and asserts that in France and Qermany vine stakes are made out of 
oak timber, and prepared with some pains. Nothing, he says, distressed the 
French peasantry in Champagne more deeply in the invNsion of 1S14 than tha 
destruction of these vine-stakes by the soldiers of the allied armies, who uaed 
them for firewood. It would appear upon this view of the case that the trea-> 
passers must have cut down timber trees in the sacred rifitpos, Arnold 
reasonably conjectures thst ths Corcyrean nobles had occupied and used tha 
sacred ground as the Roman patricians had the Ager Publicus, and bad 
acquired from long tenure the notion that it was at their own disposition. 
Hence their incapacity to make any defence when suddenly accused of sacrilege. 
It is Orote's opinion that the present W^ami» indicates they were babitunlly 
making use of the trees for the purpose. He illustrates the whole of tha 
oration of Lysias (vii.) sgninst Nicomachus. ' Here we have certain olivo-treesy 
so far protected by law that not even the proprietors could cut them down. 
The speaker defends himself against the charge of having grubbed up one nnd 
aold the wood. There were visitors, appointed l^ public eonimiaaiony tm 
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inspect the state of the trees. ^rarip. The stater was probably 

the silTer stater (4 drachma), and not the gold one (oo drachme), as owing to 
the rarity of gold, when the golden one was meant, it was generally so specified. 
Oreat sorprtse has been expressed by Heilmann and others how a number of 
•takes sufficiently great oonid hare been cnt, that the fine upon them eren at a 
stater apiece could haTe reduced such opulent merchants to penury. Probably 
the practice had been continued for sereial years, and the number cut 'during 
the whole period determined on the ayerage of the last two or three. 

(/.) i^kiwrmw ctA.^* when (key had betn jtuiiciaUy cantUmned to jMjr 
ikt JM Some MS8. read ^iX^rrtir, which, according to a distinction 
rightly taken by the grammarians, would simply mean, *«# tht^f owtd tk$ 

(y.) rafdEficiroi. Duker quotes from Budseus, r^myfUvms ruU KorajSeXoSr, 
which is equivalent to the modem phrase—* by uutdments' He eompares iii. 
50, L 99, Bad lot, though these do not seem much to the point. ry 

94 fi^ Xfiivav$at — * iopU tk$ lawm/ore$* We haTe no means of ascertaining 
the measures pursued sgaiast non-solrent debtors at Corcyra, but judging from 
the analogy of other states they must have been serere. Ct Diet. Antiq, 
▼y r^^y ilttfjopro. Some hare supplied rijs /SonA^ti but this has little to 
recommend it QolL follown the Scholiast, i^hnwmf r%9 fiwktietms mMh, 
ie. their wish to pay the fine by instalments. But perhaps it is better to take 
it with Am. : ' tie Hverity qf <As taw shut ikem <nU from aU hopes rf mtviny 
thewmltei exeepi hy tnolence.* Pop. also has, * eimi leyt oo ir eere t Uwr, aiUricU 
OMtmt, eoyereniur, ita certe Herod. tIL 96. 139, iz..iii.' /iovXtt— 

sine articnlo. See i. S. a. 

CHAfTsn LXXI. — (a.) tTvor. Repeat this Terb before 9^ts#M, and (by , 
wugma) in a slightly different sense—' wtad$ a propom'tiom,* ^if ri|t. 

So the Lacedemonians, ii. 7. 4#vxdE(eyTaf. Bloomf. refers this 

to fui^dfmn, because similar precautions are now taken with respect to 
foreign ressels in neutral ports ; but Poppo eomparss ii. 7, rdi t^ liXXa Vvxtfer- 
Tas^ mil *A#i|Ni(evt 9fXoM<'*^ M*f i^t snd rightly argues that V^^fM^rat 
refers ' ad re^ tfxsyft^Mvt non ad ruhs Scx^^rrat.' rh 9h vXtfer— 

jnst as we should say in English, ' onytkmy more than thie* 

(6.) (vF^^c^ff. It is questioned whether aftav mMts or toSi *A0ti9oUti 
be meant POp. prefers the farmer. Perhaps in translating we ought to 
retain the antiquity of the original — * to prove the expediency of what had been 
doHoJ rehf ixet jcaravc^cvy^raf. * Aut let? Talet iaufw (ef. 

DoederL Soph. (Ed. Col. 1015) ant conferendum exemplum it. 14, Tea 9k 
XoanSe ^ rjf yf mrmnfevyvimte M'aXXer.' — ^Pop. The use of Ikm seems to 
indicate that they had * fied for refoge there and had got it' (i.e. as An. i 
renders, ' had taken nfuye there*), meaning something mors than IseSrs. 
^virr^e^^ is, as Am says, equiTalent to the modem words, 'reaetion,' 
' counter-retdlution.* It is a metaphor from tha morement of troops in wheal- 
iag light round— ^ veUe-faee^ 

Ckafrb LXXIL— •! txe^ret rh vfiy/^nr: See zzTiii. 
IvXAsYslf i9fi§^ *cellecied and mUrenehed ass{f/— or it maj be aanlf« 



«* 
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' took ftp apomtum,* ^^X^^* Bemark the change of number firom 

Karm^t^u Pop. compares lY. 57. 9 pit, Bemark that tba dat^ 

with «]p^ ia ' lying dote beside,' and with accna. ' iooking iowttrds.* 

CHAfTSft LXXIIL— ^vUov^oi. * Babitatar, aint ne amgUiarm an 
C£ n, 33. 70, iiL iS. 



Cbaftxb LXXIY.— (a.) AiaXivotSriff itA4pu9^'4fUrtkeiiUerval rf ^ 
day* Bloom, compares ZnaXatirrmif r^iAr /rAr. at rt 7vir«4K«f. 

In the tamnlt of street fighting the women seem general]/ to hare taken 
refuge upon the fiat housetops, aud not unfrequentlj to have collected missilen, 
and participated in the conflict. Such was the case with the Plataaa women 
in the combat recorded ii. 4, and thus by the hand of a woman perished both 
J^rrhus and Abimelech. 

(6.) ImIk^p H^lap — 'tie late aflemoim approaeking toward evemmg, aa 
IcUif vpwta is the earlj aftemoun when the sun has passed the meridian. 
See Buttmann's LexUogue, in 8cUi} and St (cAof.* — ^Am. 

(c.) (v 90 net as. Houses where a large number of the poor families lodged 
together. They are described by .^^h. contra Timarek, 137: $wo §ut9mwd^mm 
idar o)f«i|0'ir SicX^/ifyoi Ixovai ovrouciar coXoSfwy twoo M fit iromUf eurlar. 
Such were the 'insulee' at Bome. Existing instances may be seen among 
Scotch houses built in flats ; or perhaps the nearest resembUoce is to be found 
in the dwellings of the French workmen at Lyons and some other manofae- 
turing towns. Pop. quotes Cas. ad A then. vii. i. 

(<£.) iwlpopos it avr^r — sc r^r wiKir. This would not perhaps be worth 
noticing had not Dale, folloMring a Scholiast, apparently taken it the other way, 
which is unmeaning— any word would hare been M^pos is riir fKsyd, 
iw§^arhy^'ro — * eecretiy got out to sea,* 

Chapter LXXV. — Viaiirrparos, Thin apparently judicious officer fell 
at Mantinea. See y. 61. 74. Aiovaipmr, Bekker aad Am. after 

Lobeck ad Phrynichum, p. 235. Phrynichus has, y^Kdatis eSr rehs #lr rf v 
Kiyo^ras, Pop. howeTer prefers ^toaKoCpmr, which certainly is the reading 
of the great msjority of the MSS. both here and elsewhere. rfrav 

fi^ ^v/AvXc7r dLwiajitf—Uhe dietrutt which induced them to rrfum aaiUng 
along toith the Athenians* On the apparently redundant m^ bm note ii. 49, 
4 ianpla rov fi^ iavx^C'*'^. rh'Hpaior, Miill. de rebus Core, 

(p. 5, note 7) thinks that this temple was near the harbour of Aldnooa. 
Bloomf. and GoU. from Izzzi. believe that it was at the Hyllaic harbour. 
They fled thither bt* cause the fane was more sacred than that of Casror and 
PoUuz, and therefore the asylum was more likely to be respected. The anudl 
island, according to most authorities, must hare been Ptyehia ; the others are 
not large enough to contain 400 persons. yiyrorrat — * eoma ta 

be,* * grow to the number of J riip vif o'er— Ptyehia. Haaao, iL 

84. Kriig. iiewifAwero, The sul^ect is t^ /vtrilma. 

CBaFTKB LXXVL— l^of>^ei oiaai. Only in this place is ffopfaas oaad 
MM an a^jectiTe ; as a substantiye, iii. 6, It. 17. 31. Pbp. compares snpiwKsm, 
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which alto if both in Thiifjdidaa. He explains, iv tpft/^ oSotu, 4w KvkXiipp 
SptuS^at, Goll. agrees with this— 'ifie im Ikiftn «of» C}fii&nt lagtn naek dor 
Fairt au9 lonien;* and Bloomf. also — *hannff kept in port there iinee thiir 
voyagtfn/m Ionia,' It is howerer quite possible that Arn. maj be correct in 
his notion that the words mean — ^forming a fiett to eruiae off Coreyra.' 
Translate at anj T^i^—* forming a hloekading oguadron;* something like the 
English fleets off the month of French and Spanish ports daring the Peninsular 
war. riff ^«c(^ov. Cf. i. 50. c, and i. 47. a. 

Gkaptir LXXVIL — rkt Id vXif^ev^^rat. Younger students wpl un- 
derstand that this must mean<*' tack a» it wa§ manned,* i.e. * as fiist as thej 
could be got ready.' 

CiuiTBB LXXVin. — icaft air 06 1, This maj mean, as Am. sajs — ' wrre 
in a bad condition <iftMef!uel9ee^ i.e. their own confusion had defeated them 
before thej met the enemy. 80 also Poppo. Haase contends that it means 
' the Corcyreans alone,* as distinguished from the Athenians. He assumes 
that Tmkmarmp9w$m must be—* to he hard preesed bg the enemy' This rerb, 
howerer, signifies to b$ dietreesedr to be hard put to it, a state which might 
quite as well arise from their own disorder as from an hostile attack. Pcile, on 
the other hand, quotes some passages which support Haaee's Tiew : meff iifuif 
I* •Ihrer' ittpi^u ^X9t Soph. 4;ax, 775 ; iwrik rh bwt^x''^ ^^ ^Mrr(iir»Thuc 
iii. 107 ; ti Kor^ ZhpiXiex^ ... 0/ mrrk rh Z%l^v K^fwf, ib. loS. Kriig. con- 
siders that any other interpretation than *fur eieh,* Lt. themselres as distin- 
guished from the Athenians, would be erroneous. Probably his view is tlie 
true one. h$p6ais some refer to the Athenians, some to the 

Peloponnesians. The latter are apparently right, as the word generally indi- 
cates a certain degree of erowding, more applicable to the assailed than to the 
assailants ; and eM seems to imply that rh fUaor must refer to the same fleet. 
Kark K4pat^*on the wing, or fank,* according to Portus, Poppo, and 0611. 
Others suggest, in eingle eoiumn. The more proper expression for this is M 
adprnt. Pop. admits that the other is found (Xen. Cgrop, i. 6. 43) ; still, at he 
points out, the words are eyidently opposed to nerk fii^or not to k$p6mt, for 
kifSme could nerer hare been used to expr e ss the opposite measure, sc. 
^erwsnttr J nnctie frontibue—in line. ruiuf^drmr ubrAr. The 

Peloponnesians. Of. ii. S3. d« vcpi^vXter. The Athenians, as 

before, ii. S4. Cf. TiL 36. mpiiiraw jcpevi^f rei.. See i. 50. 

^Tf Xf^ra ^ff 4x(ev l^€i9—^Jinieked after kaving laeted up ta euneet.* See 
BotoL 51.0. 

CnAFnni LXXIX.— #^(rir— datincommodi. Krfig.,who refers to his ed. ( 
9iAnab, i. 3. 16. e#9ir ^aXXei* — 'not a whit the mare* sc on 

aeeount of their snoeess. See 11.70. h^aaUoe, See iii. 69. 

' Bos riros naoarehis l e e ^^fe w non fuisse hine diseimus.' — ^FOp. 
Aevntfir^w. CL L 30. 

CMAFnB IiXXX.-^eif flXXeit — the remainder of the aristocratical pwty, 
■oi in th« Hensun. ^ $l^ma — sc. aotwithstanding the eoafasion 
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eaiiaed by the appearanee of the enemy ; or, notwithstanding their hopes of 
coming to an accommodation. fi^o'ov itfiipas, * Ita bene diet 

demonttrant Thorn Mag. p. 609, -et Lobeck ad Pkrymiek, p. 53/ FOp^ who 
also quotes ' medium diei/ Lir. i^fvitrmpi$^ff*p — ' wer$ «»• 

natmoed by fire tignaU* It has been obserred that not only the Approach of 
the enemy, hot the direction also and number were indicated. See note on 
iii. a. It is best with 0611. to connect i^pmrmffifin^wM with hmk ActNc^CSef, for 
had the Athenian fleet already left Leucas it would haye been too dose upon 
the others to admit of their escaping. Those who would pursue the sab- 
jsct will find a huge number of authorities quoted in GolL's note upon this 
nassaffe. 

CHAFm LXXXL — (vfpcyfyicirrrf. See zr. note. Leucas was origin- 
ally a peninsula ; a canal was subsequently dug through the isthmus connecting 
it with the mainland by the Corinthians (Strab. 451). This canal was howerer 
filled up by accumulations of sand caused by the preTalent gales (Plin. £Rsl. 
Nat, ir. 1. 5). It was in this state during the Peloponnesian war, and indeed 
continued to be so up to the period when Philip was at war with the BomAns. 
In Idvy's time it was again an island (xjodii. 17), and at present is connected 
with the continent only by a rery narrow and shallow channri (Dodwell, pw 67). 
Sec Poppo's note, from which this has been gathered, and iii. 94. 
To^f Mco'o'iiyUus. Of. IzxT. iiW^xAp^aap, Orote, Ti. 375. 

49 Za^ vfpic«ofi((eyre. The yessels were in the port mentioned facxiL 
neavr the forum — i.e. the aristocnttical quarter, for as we saw in Izxiy. the 
9€vpiop was there. They were accordingly brought designedly round the small 
peninsula, upon which the ruins of the ancient town are still risible, to the 
Hyllaic harbour, which was the head-quarters of the democratical party. It 
has been made a question whether the oligarchs were slaughtered on board 
boats of their own, while attempting to escape, or on shore, as Orote supposes. 
Poppo would infer the former from Izzxr., which seems to imply that about 
fire hundred of the oligarchical party got across to the mainland in this way. 
It is not however quite certain to what Izxxy. refers, and Thucydides would 
saircely hare left bo much to be supplied by implication to his narratire. To 
Oollor's objection, * why should the slaughter haye been confined to the time 
iw i<r(f w€pi*KOfiiCowTo «d i^cf ?' I should answer, kwiicrtww does nut imply that 
it was. It is to be tr. as the imperfect often is — they proceeded to daughter^ 
they set about the slaughter, which was continued upon the arrival of the ships 
in the Hyllaic harbour. h Y,hpviiiZmv» Orote, yi. 376. 

kw^xpmwro. The reading of two MSB. The others have &vfX<^PV^*^* Now no 
one has made any sense of this ; it is better therefore to adopt the former, more 
especially as the imperfect is the tense required (cf. supra). This reading haa the 
support of the grammarian Zonaras (quoted by 0611.), who writes ^rcxpArre. 
Oovici;8f8i}f hmX ruv ht^pow* We have kfnxfhaeano and iu^xfi^oMto as eoa- 
jectures, but they are not necessaiy. Hermann coi^'ectures httx^^P*^'^' 
9t4^0Mipmp . . . ^AX^Xovf. It is now admitted that MNtthi»*s explanation 
(S 486), Axx^Xovf for loirro^, is incorrect. * Tk^ dittrcyed one ematker* \m noi 
the same thing as, *they destroyed themselves.* Compare Tsc ^mi. iii. 46: 
* lUie su4 manu, reliqui mutuis ictibus occiders.' avr9¥ iw rf It ^^.» 
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' o» the 4pof, tfi tk$ grounds of tie temple Us^f* The last words are added bj 
wajT of explanation. Pop. compares abrSBtw in t^s motkiit "HXiSos. 
AyifXovyTo. Krug. cf. it. 4S. b. The expression he considers poetie. 
reis r^9 %^ii99 xaraX^ovo'ir. The presence of the article rois renders thif 
phraseology mj qnestionable. 0611. says — ' thejf aceuaed oniy thoee who were 
ememke of the eomwwnet hut using that pretext they slew othere aUofrom private 
emimmty;' thus resolving the participle into * det^jeniffen, welehe die Voik* 
herreehaft eturzem wol/em* It is not however quite dear that this agrees with 
the facts. Pop. seems to approve Bauer's version— ' trpon thoee who wiehed 
to euhoert the commone they brought their charge openly, but others,* ice. This 
is open to the same objection, and makes iwd^por mean too mnch. Eriig. 
explains the whole (after Matt. ( 168) as equivalent to ohidfuroi abraibi 
kmuUkoi/r robs rbr 9i|fior KaraA^errot , saying that roa «.tA. is in apposition to 
an ofrroSf understood ; and he quotes Avoffrclrffir i06t§r rebt jbr S^^aot Kmnkbomu, 
TiiL t6, and several other pansages to the same effect: e.g. Herod. Tii. 177, 
rmbrf wft fSo^t 94x90001 r^y ktdrru M v^r 'EXAdESo. It would almost seem as 
though W MtraA^orvcf rbr ^ikor had become a sort of cant phrase, to denote a 
defined class of persons, and was so used without changing the form of exprea* 
•ion, when the ordinary laws of syntax required it, so that the whole would 
mean—-' aefor aeeneaiion, when they brought any at all, ii was that they were 
" ReaetUmp4e^ ; that they came under the category <(f el icarmKborT^s rbr Sq/iey, 
but many were tlain whom they did not trouble themeelvee to aeeuae at ail, from 
private animoeUy.' But after all, when we reflect how easily rott might have 
been snbstituted for ifs, it is difficult to refrain from reading in KomXbouotr 
crA. bvb rAr kafi6rrmr — sc biw49o909. Debtors were called ef 

KaMrmt^ because they had received the money ; and the money lent* Am. 
points out, was called n^ Xi|^/rni (Dem. eoni, Timarch, tiS6). nu^u iZin, 
CL i. 10. Bauer quotes Tacitus, Hiet. iii. %% : * omnis imago mortium.* OolL 
makes obZlw In ob equivalent to var and the antecedent to eTer. Is it not 
better to suppose a sort of irregularity in the words, and translate—' and, ae 
ie wont to be the eaee in eueh a oot\;uncture, there was nothing thai did not 
happen, and even woree* (lit and going beyond, sc. what does generally occur in 
such conjunctures) ? aal fri vc^air^^w— < and thai in an 

aggraeatedfonn,* CL Juvenal, xir. 53 ; Aris. Ihee, 705. 

Cbaptbb LXXXIL — (a.) e9rt»f if/iii ord^is. Dobree has conjectured 
4 rrd^if. The absence of the article, if we consider the Corcyrean sedition to 
be meant, must jar upon most ears, and the finnl i| in itfi^ may well hare 
caused its omiasion. But it may perhaps be equivalent to our abstract use of 
the word — 'to eueh cruel length^ did eediium proceed.* Cf. Dem. de Cor, 449, 
{387: M^ ^^ ^ KUKbr tl^ni, where Shilleto remarks: 'Abstract words in 
Greek admit or retain the article.* vpobx^pn^^i^—ct ^Jyu vpe§fif^, I 

L 13. a. lia^e^Ay . . • ivdytoiat. There is no satisfactory 

anthori^ for making the substantive 9mpop€^ signify * interest,* but it occurs 
twen^-two times (Am.) in Thuc., signifying 'quarrel.' Nor is there any 
veaeoB why it may not in this sense as a verbal substantive govern My^oHt, 
It eontaina, says Krng., 'die Idee eines Oegenstrebens,' i.e. it implies action 
diiMisd against is oppon«nt| and so may rightly be followed by tha inAnitiTti 
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M if u Terb had gone before. 'There being qwtrreU^ <u the pUee and oocaeiom 
might bct on the part qf the democracy to bring in the Mhcniane, and am the 
part qf the oligarche the Laoedmmoniane* ebn tv ix^vrmm — *nnd 

in tiwu iff peace they would hafm had no pretext* — the participle it employed 
with a sort of attraction to whmt goes before where we might hare anticipated 
the final Yerb. On &r with the participle see Jelf, ( 419, whoee principle ia — 
' &r is joined with the infinitive or participle when tbe oonatruction changes to 
them from the finite Terb if it would liaye been uaed in the oonatmctioD with 
the finite Terb.' Matthin, it ia well known (( 598. b.),a88erta that *hp with 
infinitiyea and participlee girea to theae mooda the aame aignifieation that the 
indicative or optatiTe or ooi\junctiTe with &r would have in the reaolutioB bj 
means of the finite Terb.' To thia Tiew manj acholara object. Mr. O. Keanedj 
{BemarkM upon Mr. MitchdCe Arietophanei, p. 19), after refuaing hia aaeent to 
Hattlii»*8 doctrine, continnea— ' I lay it down aa a principle that &r in the beat 
Attic writers, when conatrued with the verb in conditional propoaitiona, atzietlj 
belonga in all caaes to that dauae which the logidana call the eoneejuenL* An 
example will explain hie meaning. Idatthin aaja, and rightlj, that x^plt r^s 
mpiTriarit &r olox^'*"^ wtptiani tuf ; but he goea on to aay that in col rh 
frdmt ojcfMjSir &r ^uyKpa$\w luSJaa^ &r Xo^^iy, the &r ^iryicpatf^r ia equiTalent to 
el ^vytcpoBtifi, Now if hia former reaolution of the word with &r be rig^t, the 
latter, common senae ahowa, cannot be right alao. I auppoae therefore Kr. 
. K. would have claaaified thia caae among the repetitiona of &r explained by 
Jelf, I 431. He alao aupporta himaelf bj Kiihnei'a authority, who^ citing 
QSdip, Tyr, 446, writes: * Hier gehort daa %» nicht sum Partidp ; denn daa 
Particip auch ohDo &y druckt aehr haufig das Verbiiltniss der Bedingung ana* 
(* %9 in this place does not belong to the participle, for the participle of itself 
without &y quite sufficiently expresses the condition '). Applying the principle 
here, we find the words equivalent to tX l\ 4p tl^t^ iaaif (antecedent), aim 4r 
iTxor (consequent). 

(b.) irolfimr. Some editors haTe conjectured ir6\fuir, but the word ia need 
in its proper sense — * ready* 'prepared,* as we employ it when we apeak of 
not * being prepared to go so far,* and the like (cf. i. 18. e, 85. b, 135 c, 145). 
wo\9fiovt^4rvr (cf. i. 7, wXmtfuntpmr 6rrctr) by a similar attraction to that 
above noticed — ' when engaged in war* If we understand with Am. the ex- 
pression to be equivalent to wo\4ftov (nripxemot^ then {t/ifiax^ agree* with 
incapxo^i to be supplied from it. This, if permissible, is certainly mora 
simple than to make it the gen. after imyayol^ as Poppo does. Kriig. aeema 
to make |vftfiax'as depend on Kaxiiati and wpoawotiati — */cr the damage qf 
their adversaries as derivable from an alliance, and their own advantage arieing 
from the eame source (dat. of object; Kriig. cf. vi. 33. b), the meane of itUra- 
ducing foreign aid were readily procured* Perhapa the word ^fSItff meana 
* lightly,* i.e. ' recklessly .' Upon the whole this seems to me the beat inter- 
pretation, but I had at one time thought of placing a longer stop at nofie/jMVfUpmv 
94, understanding &y Hx^mts wp6^aeuf, and then considering ^v/tfiax(as as the 
aoc. plural following impiCotno — ' and aUiancee for both parties alike {Jta ike 
damage of their opponents, and their own prqfit to be obtained from the aeana 
eource), their callings-in of foreign aid offered ready means of proeoriogle 
persone deeiroue qf disturbing the existing etate qf thingeJ ^£X A e v 
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is quoted bj OolL m equiralent to x*^***^*^ ^nd in itself a predicate. But 
we may witii Pop. supply 7171^/iCMi. i^i^rmwrat, * Hoo iiutart, 

immmere ezplicator in Steph. Tketaur. iii. 2579 ; aectden ad kominei et eA de 
eansA eoenire, ad sententiam aptins rult esse Bloomf. eomparans (Ed, B, 777, 
wplv fiM r^xv roroS* Mtfny.' — Pop. Trans. — ' aa tk» ekangta of eireum§tanet 
severally pretent thetiuelvu, eomt upon u$,* Aicsvo'fovf dpdyicas, Dionys. 
Hal. explains this by iifiovXltrovs h^yicug. I understand it — * beeause tAoy do 
not fall into straits [without being able to help themselres] ; whereas war, by 
abstracting [cutting away from under us] th^ faeilities qf daily maintefianoe, is 
a stem teacher, and assimilates the tempers qf most men to ths eireumstaness in 
which they are plaetd* On ^^7^' c£ i. 130. 

(e.) rk ipv^repiCowrd vov. It is questioned whether these words 
mean al ifu^r^piCoy^m vSktit, or rk ffsripor yeyifdfitpa, Kr6g. et Dem. 19, 
3S0, isrmaiaCt rk r&r OfrriXMr. Poppo*s note is, ' Iliad [the fintt] preter alios 
probarit Cantac. iii. at, p. 17S, qui iaravlsiJlw oSr inquit ol nikas, mil W 
kor^Cwris vev wiaru rmv wpoysytnifiltmr vjXX^r htthUatwro hrtpfioKkif. 
8ed utinam aut ipse aut alius dsmonstrasset htt^4^t9 kwtpBoKiiw esse 
4wMKinto$ui kw^t'fisK'kif, veicilv^ kw^pBokifp* Might not the doubt be solTsd 
by a literal rendering of iwi/p4p§» — * to bring on,* i.e. in the sense of bringing on 
the crisis, and the like ? Tr. — * those who were somewhat lots in receiving intelli- 
genee of what had previously occurred (wiarti, i. 5. b.) carried to a great pitch 
qf exaggeration their efforts at novelty in their machinations (" newness ofcon^ 
oeiis,'* Hobbcs), as well by over-subtlety in contriving aggressions as by the 
strangeness qf their ways of retaliatian* If we take the l^vcrtpidsrru in the 
second sense, it will be, * those things (se. ardatu) which happened afterwards, 
owing to what was reported qf the previous ones, carried out to great extent the 
exaggeration,' &c., i.e. were the cause of carrying out ; or brought on the max- 
imum of norel^ in schem««, ite* voA^ is equirnlent to nark wokk, 
says Krug., as in iraA^ runr, vcpircx'^^tf'ci. Of. iii. 43. a. with 
Ar. San, 95S. Kriig. r^w tlmiviar Ijdfrir . . . 9iKaii(rf 1. 
The t4Troination (ots) guides us to the right meaning in both these words — 
'men changed the ordinary areeptation of words [i.e. process of estimating 
words] tJi their reference to action, (a practice) by the way in which they thought 
proper to look at them ; or, in their way of looking at thim men changed the ao- 
Cfpted significatUm of words in respect qf actions' riXfta «.tJL 
The rhetorical and antithetical character of what follows has been eeniured 
by Dionys. HaL I shall only notice such terms as are peculiar in their force 
or usage. . ^ iX^t a if>of has evident reference to the Irai^uu or 
political dubs, which, like those of modem Puis, at Tarious times obtained 
Tsst political influence. Tr. — * reckless daring came to be regarded as a numly 
esprit ds corps* am^pev. Of. with Kr^. Plat Rep, 560 D, omfpookr^w 
krta4ftar nmX»9pr4s Tt ksI 9pemiiXmxl(orr€s infidJ^ksvot, rk 9pk% 
Iv«r (vwtrkp — *a vcsf caution in everything as useless tnaetion; or, the man 
who eonsidtred about everything, as good for nothing* We know the obloqiqr 
heaped upon ' moderates,' trimmers,' and the policy of laisser faire. 
rk invkkarms k^k^* a furious suddenness was reputed a point qf valour,*'^ 
Hobbes. itatkliierms (Sch. fisani&ken) and its cognate words imply a sudden 
TiAtation of Dreni^. CL the English phrase, ' smitten with madness.* 
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|i«(pf , though rather QnuBiial, is rapported by sach phrsMi as luSi? ^A/ppMrmg 
(iEsch. 8upp, 1024), and 4w ii/Up^ 7^ funp* kirp6eKowos fipcrm^ (Ekam, 105* whara 
tranalate, *tke condiiiom rf mankood*\ and maj therccfoca be randarad hfli% 
mmkh»it manlmess, 

{(i,) AflT^^Xcia 9k T^ ^vijSavXf ^flrao'Oai ir.T.X. Am. and P<»ppo A#fs- 
Xf(f. They adopt this reading from the Scholiast's explanation, 8^ li'^rnKtim, 
and acooidingly take the datiTe case adTerbially — * wftly to eaneert mem su r u 
agamti an entmy was accounted InU a decent pretence far dedining iha eouteet 
with kirn altogether* (cf. iii. 56, rh ^6fi^opa ho^aXelf wpdUtfiorrti). The olgae- 
tion to this is, that the nse of Avorpoiri^ in this sense is not supported bj 
examples. Lidd. and Scott giye as a special meaning for the passage slightly 
otherwise : ' hrorpow^ . • . ii. desertion of one's party, ratting/ In & Tsiy 
long and elaborate note Mr. Grote supports the active meaning of i an r p e M i 
(which no one wonlddispnte), and reads ha^aXtta M rh ^ri/SovXc^mwfoi, Aver^e- 
«nf wp6^€tris fftfXo7#f — 'secret eonspiraey against an enemg was held to ha sqfe 
ffrecaution^ a specums pretence rf prevemtvag Aim from doing the UkCt* thus 
making the three last words a sort of epexegesis to iofdXMo, This doA not 
look like the antithetical writing in the rest of the chapter. Goll. has & notioo 
that r^ iwtfiev\9ioao$m is 'qnod attinet ad iteratam deliberatumem' — *hm und 
her iiberlegen * (i.e. ' to consider a thing over, first on one side and then on the 
other*), and hwcrpomii he also interprets ' detreetatio* His meaning there- 
fore is — ' security which consists in earrfut consideration was held to be n 
speeioue pretence for shirhing,* Without denying the possibility of this being 
the meauing of rh iwi$ovKt^true9aif one fiuniliar with the use of the word in 
Thucydides will regard it as improbcfple, Poppo obserres that there is no 
satisfactoiy authority for such an accusative as rh ififioykevoaerim after a 
noun, as d<r^«(x«ia, and that it would in this case hare been rw 4w^$, I am not 
certain that such a construction as her^Kem (Kwrh) hrtfievKtiamoBm — ' caution 
in respect of taking second thought about the matter* — would be impossible, could 
we assign this force to M in connection with /SovXcdo/uu. Similar usages can 
easily be produced, but does #iri/3ovXc^fuu in Thucydides erer mean anything 
except 'to form designs against a perx>n' ? Kriig. seems to think so, for he 
gives, ' mit VorsicJU fiber einen Gegenstand sich bedcnken,* — * to reflect with caro^ 
ful forecast upon a subject* 

(«.) 6 xe^««'ct^*'c^ — ' ihe harsh and vehement man.* Pop. has, *Hdghopfi 
hot-headed. Understand an ' impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer.' 
rvx^^ — 't/As succeeded* (cf. irol rvx^i^cf fi^F, iii. 39). «6tAf 

— ^to be explained from the general sense of the preceding words. 
4raip(af SiaXvr^s — *a breaUer^p <f political fellowship* — we should say, 
'abredker'upofhisparty* 4K9€9\iiyfi4pes — *cowedby (lit. 

dismayed at) his opponents* IwiKeXt^tras — ' he who has worked upon, 

or, egged on, the man who had no idea <f joining in the str\fe* (or supply umiUw 
ri ipw), rh ivyytwhs — ' relationship came to be a less iniinuUs 

bond of union than party, because the latter was more ready for unhesitating 
darinf,* ATp«^aflr(0'r«s expresses the recklessness of partisanship 

which in times of political excitement hesitates at nothing to serve its party. 
See viii. 48 on this subject. eh yhp fitrk r&w ntifiipmr vifkstp 

^^*for it is not for the sake qf any advantage which could ooexisi with thaprmani 

A A 
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taw$ thai $ueh aiaoeiatians are formed, but {rather offainet established law 
/ram a spirit of grasping ambition (or, as Peile tr.— /or such combinations do 
not go so far only as legitimate advantage goes),* irai r ^ j — * mutual 

faith was kept, piedges derived their power not from any consideration of the 
laws of God, but from a common participation in crime* rd re iiwh 

rmr iwarrtwr ir.rA. — * and the fair proposals qf their adversaries men listened 
to with a cartful watching of their actions, if they were the stronger party, and 
not with frankness and simplicity,* — Am. Pop. also refers ct wf^Uxour to robs 
hmtniemt and eertainlj this seems most naturaL Others, howeTer, as Dobree, 
refer them to ro^ ipi^xo/idrovtt comparing fpyy ^vKsfftrofiini (tL 40) with 
tpjmr fnAoicf — * precaution shown in action,* Peile tr. — ' and fair proposals on 
the part of their adversaries men received with a watchful eye to their aetione [to 
see] whether they [the adrersaries] were the stronger party, and not with 
generosity,* or, as Hobhes says, ' ingenuously* On iar6, * coming from,* d, supra. 



(/.) ical iffKot JcrA. — * and oaths, if ever perchance oaths were contracted, 
being proffered merely to meet a difficulty for the moment by either one sidi or 
the other, held good while the parties had no resource from any other quarter.* 
I really do not see whj Am. and Poppo should insist that SiS^/icrei cannot . 
haTe its proper meaning here, bat most be understood as ' oaths taken,* One 
pai^ finding itself in difficulty was ready enough to proffer oaths of friendship \ 
or fidelity, but when, like the Mytilensans, it saw a chance of foreign aid 
(iXXeOffF 94rafiir), it then {ir r^ vaparvx^i^ri) revenged itself with 
more pleasure (48 i#F ^ri/iwpffiro) than if- the whole transaction had been 
open and undisguised (^ hwh rev wpe^arevs), 6 ^Bd^ms Baptriitrai 

— * ihs first to acquire confidence in himat^ (i. e. his own power), 
i^f «icT#r is not, a^ Dionys. Hal. would have it, equivalent to h^iiksKro9\ the 
latter is unguarded, off his guard; the former, ' without means tfdrfenoe* 
T^F wttrnr is, ' the confidenoe* supposed to exist between the parties, and which 
it was considered a very clever thing to have maintained while meditating 
treachery. iKeylCero ie,T,X, — * and both the security obtained was 

put down to the account as profit [lucro apponebatur], and also the fact that by 
having surpassed the adversary in stratagem they had won a pries for Sfuperior 
ability as well* (vp^f, cf. L 11). There were thus two items in the account of 
their success: (1) The security with which it was effected; (1) The acquisi- 
tion of a second advantage— sc a reputation for superior acuteness. 
ffor • . . ic^icXi|Fr«i— ' men in gineral, when dishonest, more easHy gam 
credit for ability than, when simple, they gain credit for honesty,* — ^Am. ; and 
Krug. couples teres with clxXiimu—* called to be,* and says : ' Die participial^ 
Constmction findet sich Oft noch au£BUlender/ and proceeds to quote several 
instances, none of which contain anything like nittkn/ieu, in which word the 
whole strangeness of the phrase consists. Indeed, this explanation is said 
(Bigebnann's tr.) only to be calculated for those who understand nothing about 
Greek. Yet is there no alternative between this and Amold's 'gain credit for* ? 
We may perhaps translate—' though being knaves all ths time, are more pleased 
to he Med tUver (or dever though knavee) than goo dn a t ured simpUions.* 
^fsr uUhairfmtm* htbenHus audimU* in this method of construing, and Irrft » 
'hokig aU the time (at tharms Uh y 80 Jaoobi (quoted I7 Goll.)—' ifis sisiitas 
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Afensekm woUten luhttjur bSse imd Jdu^, aU fur n^faltig imk? rtekUdufem 
gelten* QoVL has — '/aeilius did patiuntur caUidoi dum imprM nuU^ quam 
svnpliees dum probi,* Krog. w«ll supporto thia meaning of ^for bj Xen. 4f«ip. 
IT. 14: wopotrip hf ^for iicttt^ (^ hwravoifiiiv, Gompaxe <m xAtXiirrw^ Batt- 
mann, Chr. Gr, | 113* not 11 ; and Thne. ii. 37, t. 9. A^X^ 4 

<i^ icrA. — 'power sought through rapaoUy and ambUiom* (i.e. rapacioiu and 
ambitiooB meana;' or perhaps ^vh with aocnsatiTe more rightlj ezpressot the 
motive — * power which i$ sought at the inetigatum of ambitum*). im 

9^ ahr& r — ' and arising out of (Jk mm the material cause) these (ec vXffopt|(aar jm| 
^<»rifUay), also, the spirit qf party seal came upon men onee embarked im rw^ry 
and contention* He means the spirit excited by party as saeh, independeotlj 
of the motives indacing men to enter into it; a spirit which exists among those 
who are either ignorant of, or hare forgotten, the principles for which thej 
professedly contend. Arnold cites the case of the Circns factions in Constanti- 
nople, and the Shanayests and Caravata in Ireland. An amnsing illnstntion 
may be found in the ' English' and * French' factions in the island of Conica, 
on which see Un SRver en Corse, par M. C. Reynand {Sev. dss Ikux Mondes), 
Washington Inring^s account of ' Long Pipes and Short Pipes' is reformed to bj 
G61L, who quotes : * Not that the original cause of difference still eziated, but 
it has erer been the &te of party names and party rancour to remain long after 
the principles which gave rise to them haye been forgotten.' BUwnf., sitppljw 
ing ^r and twf, seems to be quite misled as to the meaning. 

(^.) fiffT^ 6p6ftarss jctA. — ' either party with its own speoious name* {eL 
•honestis nominibus,' Sail. Cat, j^), tasrsfilas v#Xiriici|t Arn. 

rightly explains to mean, ' that equal law which justly deserves to be called poU'- 
tieal society;* wo?aTuc^ implying the relation of citizen to dtisen, as opposed to 
Scovorud) and rvpcan^ucii,. The phrase recalls the French revolutionazy formula, 
'Libert^, I^lit^, Fraternity.' hpiaronparlas trAppovs 

— * attaching higher value to the moderation of an aristocracy* 
rk fikp Koipk — * professedly devoting themselves to serve the public interest^ 
in reality they mads it the prise of the contest* iwt^jf^^dp to 

(sc. rh Ztufirwra) — * they formed the most audacious schemes, and put 
them into execution too* This is the punctuation of Am. and P6pi, who 
object to Bekker's punctuation after fi€l(ovs, because they are not satisfied 
that itrt^Tftoatf rifi»ptas can be, 'they proseouted their revenge', like pemas 
persequi in Latin ; at least they say, ' desiderantur exempla.' Peile compares 
iK^fAOvs orpwr^ias oIk l^ijfaap, i. 1 6 ; and iyBvfuTrat ykp oltMs bftoTa ned f^Ty 
^*{^PX<T»> MatthisB (§ 409. 4. a) explains, ' they went out qfter (i.e. in the 
way of, or in the prosecution of) their vengeance to still greater lengths,* Liddell 
and Scott translate in the same way — 'carry out greater vengeance.*- Upon the 
whole I prefer to place the stop at fAelfivs^ for ift^iftadp re by itself would I 
think be harsh, or at least not after the manner of Thucydides ; and with tha 
other interpretation we are compelled to make Mx^iye^y rk 8cii4r»r««i 'formed 
most daring pr\^'ects,* a sense which the words do-not contain. Tr. — * they both 
dared deeds <f the most terrible eharaoter, and prosecuted their vengsemce (lit. 
went out upon their revenges) to a greater degree* (sc than ever heretoAwa). 
Or fielCovt may haTe reference to rk Scv^ora, and be a natural hyparbple— 
' to still more extravagant lengths* (i.e. their Tiolence in all matten was 
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Vat moit torrible of all in their ▼engeanee). So I fee Donaldson haii pnnetnated 
in hu latest text In that case, reading vp^arMrr^t^ from Dionysins and a 
few MS3., banslato— '^ic^iii^ them not so that they should be limUed by 
jKstiee and the interette rf the State (lit making them eomeident^ or coextensitfe 
wUhjuetiee, gL iL 96), but determiningthem by what at any time or plaoe (&•!, 
ve«) eaueed fleaeure to one party or othert whichever it might be* Peile thinks 
that vpori#tWfff maj be retained, because Herodotus (i. 31) uses it as nearly 
oquiTalent to hfifymt^^h k^in^Kevra Irta elpov r^f f^r htfOpAw^ vportBiifu, 
Bat surely here the introduction of the word eS^or makes all the difference. If 
.wpcriB4rrMs can mean anything, I apprehend it must be setting forth — holding 
out^ as it were, in terrorem. But I hare little doubt about the propriety of 
reading vpotfTiMrrtf. fitrk ^^^ev • . . i^ X<'P^« Compare the 

•ame Tariation in phraseology above — fterh rmr letifiirmp w6fmr if^tXiaa • • • 
hXkk vA«ert{ta, and in ii. 39 — faBv/Aif . . . jmI fi^ furk v6imr Mpttas, Peile 
translates — * and either by help rfan uf^'uit vote 0/ oondemnation, or by that of 
the strong arm in endeavouring to gain the ascendency, were th$y ready to grat\fy 
their present eagerness of contention* ^iX# r c «« tar is the contentiona 

rivalry of men engaged in Uie struggles of party or ambition. 
iMwtfivKdrai — 'satiate to thefuU*— feed fat the ancient grudge, 
ebtrefi^l^ . . . iriiki^er. Am. and others make poiddu gorern the dative 
both here and in ii. 3S. See also L 77. d. Krug. somewhat freely translates 
— * religious feeling was at a discount ; a clever colouring put upon hatrful aetione 
was held in better esteem.* 1 had always considered that it would be more 
oomct to supply an infinitiTe, as for instance ^uatpd^aa^ai, Thua, too, Peile, 
and the old translation of Portns — 'itague iMii^rt quicquam timnsigere mmm 
* aueoerant, hahiti ratione rdigionis* — * so that neither side made aooount to have 
anything done (or thought do do anything) the sooner by the rdigion of an oath* 
4mt^$irmt is obviously opposed to c^c/itif, and may be rendered with Am.— 
*to^eet anything in an odious and guilty manner.;* or it is posiible that it 
say mean — * in a manner so as to bring envy upon them,* rh §k4aa 

T&9 weXivdr — 'thoss citizens whoj^ned nsdher party,* Am. Pop. says tho 
Latins call such dtiiens * medii.' See o< SiA fUaoo, viii. 75. 
^ ^Bir^f—^* or grudging that they should come safdy out qf it* Kriig. quotea 
£«r. IpL in r. 35a : 

ol hforvxfa yho velav ebrvxeeripois 
oMi inkms -epifyan^s eh fporovaw # i. 

Chafteb LXXXin.— (a.) vSo'a U4n^* every conceivable form,* Cf. supra, 
i. 109. irair#rp#v(«s — ' evU ways (or courses)* nal 

rh 9iii$9s ir.rA. Either—* simplicity, of which nobility qf nature makes a 
very large portion;* or— * n'mptictVy, of which a noble nature partakes most 
largely, was laughed down and altogether banished from the eight of man, whiU 
a state qf mutual antagonism and distrustful preparation very widdypreveuled^ 
rh y 9990109. Kriig. cf. rh shyeris^ Eur. Bipp, 1390, and Soph. (Edip, 2>r. 
104a. rh AyriTcr^X^** — note the past tense—' ta have beenpnt 

w a state qf guard against one another* ■ b <i«X^ra»r— ' the mm 

who is to reeoneile.* Ct iEsch. Proa^ Vme, tj, b kn^iamr ybf ob w4fv94 w«. 
nptlaasvf 9h jyrtf. The SehoL explains Kpelaawtmfimsares^' mors i»- 
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dinmL* This eertaialj m veiy stmige, and quettionaUa But in ipito of Am.'* 
pontiTe MMition that theie woidi cannot be trannlated without Tiolating the 
gMuna of the Qmk langnage, neither sense nor eonstnction ia Tiolated in 
zeftiring Kftifwmn to the words immediately preceding— */ir then wm» ueithtr 
frrfemm 90 vdid^ nor oath so ouful, as could Mn^ mm to Urmirbui being 
nmmntOijf^ iQMft « sMed caUniaium wkieh tended to deepair, eAov&aUtoemritg 
(Le. inclined to look down upon security as only satisfkctory to sinpletona), 
ikajf raiker looked oni to avoid tho poseibUity <ifaeeidont, tkan/eli tbomodooo 
onoiUd to indn^ confidence' There is perhaps a subaudition of irony — ' man 
were saperior to the infloenee of promises and oaths ; and the more they r»> 
ileetad, the more they were inclined to accept no second against iigiuyt esecpi 
what was a positife immunity Arom it;' such, for instance, as would be eflfoeted 
hj destroying the source of apprehension. ir r^ Ar Avirr om — 

' r^/leelion jnU tkem 00 far bejfond the influence oftheoe tkinge at to indmoe tJkom 
io dnpaxt! because they saw them so uniTersally Tiolated. This (eranecting 
n f d o oe m$ with AsTMyif) seems to haTe been in the main the meaning of Bobree, 
but he ia unfortunate in his translation of Kf%iooeiof — * eUded etgetinoi! £n- 
gelmann*s translation has the ingenious rendering— 'sieAsTBrySAttsii duwek 
inlte Sereeknung*^*/eU tkenueloee more secure in cold e m l c ulation (se. thaa in 
cath or promise), likewise taking npeiooom Xoyt/Of^ in dose eonneetioa, and 
■npplying % Jjy^ % tpx^. 

(6.) ol ^avX^Tcpei ywd/Liir — * those intdlectuaUyii^erior* (cf. ill. 37, cl): 
such is ^necessarily the course of most rerolutions. Arnold compares the OT6r- 
throw or^ka^^irondists by the Jacobins, and the Presbyterians by the Indo* 
pendents. ModOTn^Qxpnrience might, perhaps, add to the list, 
rf 7&P 8c8Uya« icrA. — '/ar,/rom apprehension about their own defieiieney 
and the ability of their opponents^ lest they should be worsted by them in worde,. 
and be anticipated in some plot by the versatility of their intellectual powers, they 
went at once boldly to work; while the other party , thinkiny with a proud eon* 
tempt that they would be sure to be aware of anything btforehand^ and thai 
there was no need for them to take by force what they could compass by policy, 
bdny l^t without drfenoe (or, off their guard), were the more easily deeiroyedJ 
nhr npoaioBlaBai Peile well translates — ' that they will eren be aware* and 
compares i^ k^t fii<f, npooaxOnrai, inf. zclr. ; i. 10; and It. 73, rfir M ff&jr 
Tvx»r obroift *AOfiralout fiii fiovkffiima kyatrlCtoBai, The word veXvT^^vev 
contains a shade of meaning ' in malam partem,' implying knavery. Sea the 
Hymn to Mercury, 13, 439, and wokurpowta in Herod» ii. iii. This is poat- 
Homerie, for nOkhpemow in the Odyssey can scarcely connoto anything arriL 
See i. I. 

Chaptkb LXXXIV. — The genuineness of this chapter, it is notoriona, ia 
generally denied. Am., who in his first edition wrote an appendix ia iu 
faTOur, retracts his prerious opinion in the second, deferring to the judgnaent 
of the Oonstantinopolitan Scholiasts. Poppo inclines to the same side, and 
prints the chapter within brackets. OolL feels no doubt at all, and uigea all 
sorts of objections reasonable and unreasonable against sTerything in the teat. 
Bloomfield, on the other part, seems disposed to accept the ^pter neaily aa it 
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■laiidi. The argiunentf agaiiist it may b«i diTided into external and internal. 
Tho external are : 

(i) Hie Scholiaet of the Aogsbnrg MS. (F) expressly declares rk i^fiOarikivtL 
mrUA Twr ^^nfpfrmif l^o^9 OoiNcvSfSov clnu. We may add that Am. 
attaches great value to the judgment of these Scholiasts in critical 
matters, and contends, reasonably enough, that there were no personal 
or party grounds to influence their decision in a question of this soil. 

(a) Dion. HaL, after quoting at length and commentbg upon Ixxxii. and 
Ixxxiii., takes no notice of IxxxIt., and as his main olg'ect seems to^hare 
been to find &ult, had this chapter existed in his copy, he would 
scarcely haTe omitted so favourable an opportunity for eritidsm. 

The internal reasons as given by Arnold (it is hopeless to enter upon 
QolWs)are: 

(i) There is nothing'to which a^rdy can properly be rfferred. [But r& l|P7« 
in the preceding chapter is not so reiy far removed, and there are 
many cases where the pronoun is used without any immediate ante- 
cedent — see M 9K4w ti abrw ^S^oo'tr, xlv.; vpofiwkti^as twms 
inySiF o&rwr Mim, Ixxxiii.; and wdirwmw o^rdr dPrter itpx^ . • • 
4k 8* uirrmif irol 4s rh ftkuftunUt ib. It will be remembend that a 
similar difficulty has been felt about connecting n^pop^ minw with 
rix^m KcUxorfAt, a few lines preceding it {J^am. n^i), and that Wei- 
laner retains the words.] 

(a) If the sentiment be general, the tense of Zpdtrtiaw seems wrong. [This 
I cannot understand, for what tense so proper as the ind^niU or 
aorist, to express an indefinite or general fact?] 

(3)<^^flrfiaF does not agree with yiyp4ffic0t9w, [Tet how often does 
Am. himself point out occasions where the aorist is coupled with other 
tenses.] 

(4)A^X^A*<''** ^v^ TW9 v«p«0'x^i^vwir ought to be A^x^^rrcf M r&i^ 
99ftx^hnw9, [This is trae,but somewhat hypercritical; i^6fupot 1 
take, as in cases already noticed, for * tko»$ m a ittUe qf sul^'eeiiom,' 
' MuhjecU* just as 4 riierwHnL is ths mother. It is the common case of 
the parL present and article, losing the connotation of time, and 
becoming equivalent to a noun. Cf. ro^ fc^rrai — * ih§ exiUt,^ L 14. 
d.; A^x^M*'^"'^Mkooc, ciii.; and instances in iv. b. Eriig. tr. 
wvyorx^i'TM^ rtfmpUu^ — ' wetek$ die Roche provoe v ri kaitem, ol which 
he may well say, * beispiellos ist der Ausdrack.'] 

(5) vftOevf is used in a sense perfectly unlike its meaning everywhere else 
in Thucydides. [Certainly it is if we persist in translating it *passion- 
ately*(Am.) or * Uideneehqftiieh* (Tiyp,); but why may it notmaaa 
' in a stato tf n^ering* ? — se. that superinduced l^ poverty.] 

(61) kvmiM^wtrtf is open to a similar objection. [Scarce^ so if the 
remarks made xlii. b. are correct. An mndieeiplined and coarse mind 
is necessarily bmtal in the d^relopment of iu passions. Besides, wa 
have (as Bloomfield points out) in Eurip. Arekd,, wiKK* #rrhr ify%$ 
4^ kimthiT99 Kami (Stob. Serm, xx. la, ed. Meineke), and various imi- 
tations in Josephus. See Liddell and Scott in Toee.] 
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(y)ip f m4 iivsedfor tt /c4t vbieh ougbt not to be. [Ir f /4 11 in ilsdf 
a perfeetlj inteUigible expression, and not oontzary to analogy (cH TiiL 
86, iw f), neitlier need we consider it as put for anything bat itselfl 
i^ f ^ leems more definite and precise than cl i^, jnst at *tii « com 
wkir€ Mudk « Mift^ iioef not exist* is dearer than 'unlett it eriste.'] 

On the aignment from external evidence thej alone can decide who haTi 
carefollj stodied the Greek Scholiasts and jndicionslj estimated their worth. 
' Bnt the sentence which they pronounce is sorely one upon which modem 
•eholan, aided by a far more exact and elaborate stndy of the text, are quali- 
fied to pass an opinion: itffa^ 7^ (says one Scholiast) md rf r^w^ vft 
4^fM(ar Ktik reSt lioM^fio^i voX^y f/jupabw^n rh^ wtm^iff/aU, Kow, theae 
charges are not, at least to the beet of my jndgmenti eonelusifelj made oat. 
At any rate, eritidsm of a similar character, if applied to other portiona of oar 
anthoz^B writings with the same rigour, might shdce oar &ith in more tlian ooa 
generally accepted passage.' It is not clear that an ordinary English eommen« 
tator would be more competent to pronounce upon the genninenees of a paasaga 
in Shakspeare, though a feUow-countiyman, than some of the Qerman critioa 
who hare translated Shakspeare, and studied him as a classic I eonleaa 
therefore that Am.'s < azgumentum ad Terecnndiam ' does not in mj estimation 
altogether decide the question. Besides, Am. forgets that it prorea too much, 
Ibr on the same grounds we ought to r^ect book Tiii., which these same Scho- 
liasts repudiate. Perhaps we may render the whole somewhat in this waj— * it 
iMU, to return (S^), tii Coreyrm then that the greater part ^ftkeieoMdadomB ebedi 
were first essayed t'^'-^u wdl^ I tnean^ all such as men, ruled uritk insolenee rather 
than moderation by the persons who have now afforded them an opportunity for 
vengeance, may be conceived of as doing when retaliating their wrongs (or leAeit 
they have become the retaliating party)— as those, which men, m their eagerness 
to get rid ^ their habitual poverty, and particularly in their strong dedre, 
wMle under the suffering it entails, to make themselves masters qf their neighs 
houi^s property, would contrary to all justice decree [e.g. the confiscations of 
the Athenian dicasts] ; and such things again as those who are assailants, mot 
from covetousness so much as upon terms of equality, have been found savagely 
and relentlessly to follow out, because transported beyond bounds by the brutality 
of an undisciplined temper. And when at times like these the social life of the 
state was disorganised, and human nature had got the upper hand i^the lame, 
wont as it is to go wrong even despite of existing laws, it showed with a sort 0/ 
exultation that it is without mastery of ite passions, superior to all eonsideratiane 
iff right [cf. Ixxxiii. ad init], and hostile to everything above it; for mem would 
not have set vengeance above piety, nor profit brfore justice in a case where emv^ 
did not exert a pernicious power [i.e had it not been for the pernicious inflaenoa 
of enry, piety and justice would have not succumbed to avarice and revenge]. 
And men, in prosecuting revenge against others, think proper rather to abrogata 
btforehand than [uel /c4» lit. and not ; eL Latin, et non] iipAoU for themeelvee 
(should one perchance in the day qf danger reptire the aid qfany ^them) thoea 
common laws of humanity about such matters, from the operation <^ which mtt 
people have in store a hope that they too, should they meet with reverses, will ham 
a chance <if pre s ervation,* * Three principal causes are given,' says Am. * of 
the cximes committed in civil disturbances : (i) The desire of TaB^gcnnea te 
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oppTMsion Mid infolenee in the ruling partj. (») The thint for plunder 
which nrgee the need/ to coret the property of the rich. (3) The mere 
Vitteneee of put j spirit which men contract bj being habitnally opposed to 
one another.' 

(«.) Spittf'ffiar. *H«remas in optatiro/ Pop. The rersion given of it 
abofe seems to agree with the general notion of the mood as used to express 
a passible eoncepHtm, Kr. See Jelf, | 41 1, § 41S. a. 80 Roet : * Der Optatir an 
nnd fnr sich ohne Kr, die Vorstellong als £reien Akt des Geistes and ansser aller 
Benehnng sn dem Oebiete des WirUichen hinstellt* — ' The optatiTe simplj and 
per se sets forth the conception as the pare act of the mind, independent of all 
relation to the sphere of reality.* From an examination of the instances 
eoUrcted by grammarians, the naked optatiTo would seem to express a notion 
or eonetption about an act, Le. what we are to conceive persons as doing, rather 
than the direct statement of what they do. See iEsch. A^am. 1049 (Dind.), 
vfMs^ Ibr, cl 99i$oi* • iM9tBotns r tm$ — *you will lavs dono well by obeying [the 
mild imperatiTe], if one eon imagine yon obeying, but in all probability you 
would disobey; ibid. 1394; Soph. (Bdip, T^r, 936, Afx^^*** ^ II*^' — * one 
wnay eonjeeture you will probably be annoyed ;' Elect, 800^ etfr^ Iftmi anra^dif 
wfdfismt — 'your acting so could not be conceived as worthy eUker i^me, or! &c ; 
ibid. 4f* £r fxei^u — *frcm the small stores you may ooneeiffe me to havepoo' 
sessed,* Similarly may be explained .Sseh. 8i^. 7*7 ; Eurip. Iph, A, 41 S, &c. 

((.) Hal npurioa^u. This variation after a genitive absolute is not un- 
eommon, and quite in accordance with the practice of Greek writers. See 
Botes on L 61, and Matthie, | 578. b. 

((.) |i4 b9oKet9*o$9n, Translated above as middle voice— 'ybr their 
own future ben^t* * Non reUnquere illas leges, de quo transitivo higns medii 
nsB d EIL ad Arr, v. ao. 1, et supra i. 140.' — Poppo. 

CHAprsB LXXXV.— {a.) rait vpdru^s — *the earliest ones,* upon the 
supposition that others followed. Gdll., who denies the genuineness of the 
last chapter ro emphatically, interprets the words roii wp^hms vdr 'E^kirmr, 
Bui there is an evident reference to the cruelties recorded iv. 46. 
9teod$iiour — * in small boats to the mainland* See Ixxxi. T^s 

w4pm9 olutimt yiit — 'their own territory on the mainland opposite! •^^n>* 
Bloomf. shows that several islands, such as Lesbos, Samoa, Chios, Bhodes» 
and Thasos, possessed similar strips of land on the opposite continent. 

((.) IkiilCor. This is the reading of the beet MSS., though the middle 
voice ia more usual, and one or two exhibit IXi^orre, which Bekker and Am. 
adopt. Pbppo, on the authority of iv. 41, l\il(or t^f AsKmniHir, and soma 
analogons cases (el i. 13), su|^its ikitC^. ivfdooer; Note the 

imperfect tense—' was m process ^ 6ft ny effected! ikko r 1— th<r 

usual ellipse of «p«(ai or something similar (cf. liL 39). * Eodem modo Latini» 
quid aliud, quam? '~I>uker. Translate— * (Ao/ they may be reduced to de^ 
spair qf being oHe to effect anything else than obtaining mastery qf tho 
Imnd! ipos r^9 ^lordr^r. The idiom is similar to 'urbe. 

Boma,' 'ilamenBhodanus,' and the like. There seems to be some doubi aboni 
the locality, which is again mentaoMd iv. 46. See Bloomflald'a note. 
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Chafteb LXXXVL— {a.) 9^ fiiwvi |vrffv«Xi|ii|r«r. Am. lunaiki 
that from thii it is clear that the Sicilians had not as yet dbejied Um arte if 
the Lacedemonians (iL 7) to contribute a quota of shipa. X«Act<«ic«i« 

See vi. 3, 75, 81. murk rh ^vyy9949. Both w«i« cqIoms 

from Chalcis. Cf. tL 44, with tL 3. Pop. wdfif^mwvmg, Tbk 

was the embassy at the head of which was the famous sophist Ooigima (TUri* 
wall, iii. 11, 13a). It is singular that Thucydides does not mantioii his «!• 
See Plat Hipp, Mq;\ iSa b ; Diod. ziL 53 ; Pans. tL 17. 5. Ha aajs *tht 
allies of the Leontines ' rather than * the Leontines and thoir alUcSy' baoHM 
the aigument of an old alliance, already subsisting, could only, ao ikt m «• 
know, be used by the Rhegians, and not by the Leontinea theniMlvaa. A 
fragment of a treaty of alliance between Athens and Bhegium asiats ia one of 
the Elgin marblM, and may be seen in Bockh, Oorp, huoripL L 74. Xi%V 
howcTer, interprets — ' the Leontine League,' including the T«aanHiiaa, and so 
does Bloomf. 

(6.) /i#vXi/icv#i 1^ ^i4t<* He commences as though about to wrila 
vp^tpdM Tff vMcMw, and proceeds as if he had written t^ M iXat$h e#rf 
fiavkifitpou Pop. . [ir«T«rrf(rrfft— *isAsii tktj^ had nimhHthi 

iJUmselfm in Bhegium^ (i. 49). 

Chaftib LXXXVIL— (a.) ri varritraciy. A singular instaaoa of tht 
article with this adrerb, says Pbppo, who yet supports it by fi * iyi >ar «.vJL 
Krog. wishes for another example. 8 i«ica»x^^' MK/auif nuptm* 

Hon (or holding back) ofamu* See&Muei»x4, i. 40. 4m t&p r^^ctvy. 

He means those whose names were contained 4p tf xarakiy^ — the list of 
persons liable to serve as hoplites (yii. 43, tL ao). They belonged to tha 
seugit», the epibats came from the thetes. 

(6.) &vr€ 'A0i}ya(wy 7c. The MSS. greatly fluctuate between the 
gcnitiTe and aocusutiye ; with the genitire translate — ' so that of Ike Aihenums 
at any rate [whatever may hare been the case with others] thtrt wot nothing 
that more damaged the power.* But with 'A0i)raiovf translate—' the Aiheniana 
in respect of their power* Some MSS. have ra^ov after /tiiXXey, which is moat 
probably a gloss. 

{e,) ol iroXAel r6r€ tr^t^fioi, Bloomf. considered the article as intole- 
rable. Its meaning is however easy to undorstand-r' the numerous sarthquakm 
of that dag (i.e. of that period, which was famous for its earthquakes). Arnold 
compares such expressions as—* this was the period of the famous great froct ' 
(i.e. the year 1746). So we have rh voAA^ vvtv/uir' $^ 4r AiAiS«y Soph. 
Moot. 564—' the well-known succession of storms which detained the Graeks mi 
Aulis* rf Beiwrlf — to distinguish it from that in Arcadia. 

* The BcBotian town is twice masculine in Thucydides, here and ir. 76 ; 000a 
feminine, i. 113. The Arcadian i» masculine, t. 6x,'— Engelmann's tr« 

CEArnoL LXXXVni.— Kyi8(My iveiaei. *Sio et St>abo» Pauaaaiaa 
atque alii. Adeundus est de his Clurerios, Bieil. Jntiq, iL 14. 395.'— 
Duker. Jirpoyy^kiip contains the germ of the modem namo 

Stromboli* J^ntekHv kuI He ^tr^vtmv yiiv. ' Mesienii enia 
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eiat pAXB Siealomin sed 2un\tmrmw; Sicoli enim barbari ennt, aon totins 
Sidlue^ sed partis septentrionalis et mediterranen inoolss. Vide li. s> iiL 
115/— P6ppo. 

Chaptbr LXXXDC — (a.) ^Ayi9os rsv 'A^x'^^^M*** Arehidamust who 
was last mentioned in the first chapter of this book, died (according to Clinton) 
aboat the year 427 11.0. Cleomenes is mentioned in zxri. as leader of the 
Laoedsmonian army, in the capacity of gnardian to Pansanias, firom which 
Krog. (Hist Siud, p. 151) oonjectnres that Archidamus was sick, not dead at 
the time, otherwise the army would as now hare been entrusted to Agia. 
dvcrp^voFTo vftXir. Cf. ri, 95. 

((.) r&9 trtttrfi&p jcarffx^i'TWF—- 'toA^ii the eaHkgvakei pretfaUed,* For 

r^X** see i. 10; hr4^0w, i. 23. Am. rightly places a comma after mrtx^ 

', because the earthquakes were not confined to EubcBa. They were re- 
garded as an eril omen, and induced the Lacedaeiconians to appoint fresh 
generals (riiL 6), and to send out a imaller fieet (Tiii. 11). The same phe- 
aomena also disturbed the Athenians and Corinthians (iy. 45-50 ; ri. 95). Pop. 

(«.) 49a99k$0yaa — ^lit. Agoing baek^ lik§ an animal tkat rears* 80 Poppo, 
after Haacke's conjecture, approyed though not inserted in the text by Arnold. 
The word is indeed employed by the Scholiast on the passage, which seems to 
imply that he found it in his copy. But clvcXtfoS^a may yexy possibly hare 
been the original word, when its corruption would be accounted for by the 
neighbouring hr^t. The MS8. hare IvcXtfoSow, which ia not intelligible, 
particularly in connection with hr^\$9, Bloomf. ^{cXtfov^a, which is not so 
good. Translate^' having rscoUedJrom what was then the coast cams up again 
in roiiing waves, and o v e rs pre ad a considerable portion of the townt and in part 
ii formed an inundation there, hut partly also it receded, so that what once was 
land is now sea,* The last words are, I conceire, a correct tr. of the Greek, 
and show that it is unnecessary to read, as Pop. and Erng. would haye us do, 
4ar\p 4 vpirtpo^, rov ^povplsv wapeXxe — * swept awag part 

^f the fort* For the building of the fort, see iL 31 ; genitiya after napJi, Jelf ; 
and see Elmsley on npaipAr ^poriifutros (Herac y. 90S). 

(<{.) Ilffirsp^Oy. *Hanc insulam, quam olim cum recentiore Piperi ant 
Pelagiai comparabant, XiXi|pofJar ('HXioSpeyi t ar, AiSpo^ilor) esse suspicatur 
Leake . . . Soopelon, Field. {It, Gr^ne, ii. aa). . • . Peparethum et Scopelon 
manifesto distinguit Ptol. iiL 13. 47.' — Pop. ^vav«xi»^i|fl^«f— 

' a refux! The word contains the notion that the wayes curled upwards in 
their retr ograde motion. (C£ supra ^vomAMvo.) 

(e.) aveflrr^XXciy is by some editors supposed to be intransitiye, and to 
haye for its sulject 0aAaa'#ar, because arixxew is found intiansitiyely in 
Sophocles. But this, as Pop. obseryes, ia unnecessary. Translate — ' the earth' 
gnake where it is mostviolent, in this spot drives back ths sea,* &c Xrug. pointa 
out that the infinitiye ia epezegetical to an clrw understood after P9fd(m, But ha 
printa, I suppose ftom inadyertence, dbrorrlXXti in his text 
fifUrepev * may here be adyerbial, but also an a^jectiye, asdgo ^s^ f i Ai^, 
T. 110, and hf99€0ok^irmros i Amtfls, iiL 101 — ^the only passagea of the sort 
known to ma in J^Uic proaa. Only a seeming parallal is foxniahed by t. 71/"^ 



■>^ 
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CsAmB XC— (a.) iXX«i. It is not dear who are meant. Poppo ew 
jectwei tlie Loeriaai. He would read JUXo, as contrasted with k M C^mi (ef. 
rk kXXm ^iHfwnki/tm, i. 65). I should imagine that Thnc means to vtftr to till* 
petty warfkre alwajs going on among the Sicilian tribes. ArT«- 

wok4inot. Not elsewhere known in Attic prose. Erng. It is, bowerar, 
smplojed, prohaUj as an imitation, bj Dion. HaL Ant, Ti. 8. 

(6.) MvXftf. The modem Milazzo. I^# ^»X«t Itwaaeon- 

trazj to the Greek practice to mix together in military serrioe the membecs of 
diilbent tribes. €£ Dnker ad vi. 98. Poppo. We maj tr. ' regiments.' 

(0.) vfveii||iivat. 'Vix quisquam hodie in Grsecis Uteris adeo hospes 
est nt nesciafc Tsiba media et passiTa, paacissimis esceptis, eandem prorsua 
mmp m ui/ti^ mt formam habere, ^(pyaarm e.g. ntrumque significat|/sn< dL/mch§m 
mi* So long ago wrote Elms, ad Heradid, t. 601 ; and he points out twelTo 
Instanww of the tmth of his assertion with respect to djrycMTsi. Few penons 
will require to be told that modem riews haye greatly modified the oosoeptioii 
Ibnnerly entertained of the Greek passiTe and middle Toioes. Thtj are now 
ngarded as posseesing one common element, i.e. both represent the snlgeot as 
recipient of somethingp In the middle Toice the subject produces the effect 
upon itself by its own agency. In the passiTe Toice the snlgect reeeires th* 
dftct firom without While the force of the middle therefore is reflezif«i that 
of the passive is purely receptive. Very little consideration will show how 
often these ideas run into eadi other, and become confused. Hence Tny much 
of the difficulty which has been occasioned by the use of passive for middle, and 
middle for passive forms. To take an example : Ov/aci^Mfuu — *fnmiMkment 
will come upon ms * (from an external source), and (lyfiM^fuu— */ MU hrimg 
puniihment upon myae{f* Both words might be used of the same act, under 
precisely the same circumstances. Some grammarians go so &r as to assert 
that there are but two truly passive forms in the Greek language, i.e. the future 
and aorist. This throws Uie perfect out of the purely receptive into the reflex- 
ive class, and consequently such usages of vtwotiifiiim as the present are at 
once accounted for. With respect to tlpydCofioi and ^tpya^iuu the same explana* 
tion may be given. And so too we may explain some cases where the middle t«nse 
is said to stand anomalously for the passive— e^. •& Knc6titww (Soph. EUcL 
1 149) may mean — ' will never bury itseff in obUvion* See Jelf on the verb. 

(d,) rk ikka viffvk Beem» to meuk * all the other usual pUd^* So Pop.; 
but Am. — ' everything else in a state (ff security* or, as he expUins— ' satisfying 
the Athenians on aU other points* * Generally speaking,' he adds, ' wm^dxwf ia 
to present or offer really, mplx^Bai, to present or offer to notice, to oxkibiL 
See Ammonius de Differentia Voeabulorum, in voce infdxnw,* Ct 9efix^0^^ 
and cxii. With respoct to writing r2XAa or rk iXXn Am. appears to ba right 
in saying that the former is substantival—^ else, the rest ; the latter a4iectivaL 
He adopts the some principle in writing icoXol arATo^ but furk veAXiir mA 
kyoB&p ivfAiMx&r fiord, says Erug., belongs to the predicata, as ^x*IP^ i* S^ <v 
the article would have been repeated. 

Chaftbb XCL — r#^t Mi|X/otfff. The sulg'ect is continued v. 84. 
$wrn$ wfici^rns'^nnd consequently, the Athenians would suppose, sulject to 
their Daritime «mpiit {^. ^i. $9^ shn i$4hsprns kwnnsietw 
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— became thej had been eolonisU from Leeedflemon (r. S4). if r^ 

<.tX— explained by the aimilar phrase if rks 'ArriJc^ oirorS&f la'tXOfSr. 
Pop. r^f 9 4 pap yijs. The 4 vcpofif r^t BoMrrfifr X^^' o' 

Herod. Tiii. 44. OoU. supposes that the district Oropns opposite to £abcea 
was so frequfntly called tV vdptof y9r that the words came to be used almost 
like a proper^name. See ii. 13. Bnt Cramer reads nc^cAc^t. 
*IvvorU#v. ' This Hipponicns was the fitther-in-law of Alcibiades, and one 
of the richest indiridnals m Greece. His father Callias was the ambassador 
who is said to haye procured the assent of the Persian king to that memorable 
treaty by which the king's ships of war were forbidden to sail to the westward 
of the Cyanean islands.' — ^Andoo. eoni. Ale, 117. Av^ tril/if (•«« 

See note on ii. 90. Zvka — sc of those killed in the action. 

AmtpUos. Opontian Loeris is meant 

CsApnn XCn.— (a.) Av^ reiSo'Sf yw^fiiit — 'from 9orM $ueh jnuya$e 
€M tki$,* i. e. the motive is rightly spoken of as the source of the motion — that 
fmm which it proceeds. Mi|Xii|ff rpla /lipfi. This Matthim explains 

as equirslent to Muktdmp r&w ^viuria'Tmw tM, (or i^rl) rptm pJpf^, ' Tu sic in- 
terpretare— AfWiffuet nmt tret parte* (i.e. cotutant ex trilnti partibu$y — ^Pop* 
Arnold enters upon the question whether or no these names in their origin 
referred to three classes of persons politically as well as locally separate from 
each other, or not. It will be remembered that there is a similar question 
raised concerning the three tribes of Athens — the Eupatrids, the Parali, and 
tlie Hjpcmcrii. The subject is too eztensire for a note ; but refer to Thirlwall» 
ii. 4>i 5, where all the best sources of information are indicated. If the two 
classifications are analogous, we must compare, (i) the Hiereusians, or priest- 
nobles, with the Eupatridse ; (1) the Parali of one with the Parali of the other, 
in each case a mixed population growing up round the original Eupatrids, and 
forming the germ of tho future 8nM0f ; (3) the Trachinii — the inhabitants of 
the rough or broken country — with the Hyperacrii, the primitiTe inhabitants, 
gradually forced into tho hill-country by the more civilised settlers, who 
naturally selected the plains and more fertile districts. Arnold, howerer, 
justly says, that whateTer may have been the origin of these names, we must 
not suppose that they retained their primitive meaning in the time of Thncy- 
dides. Like the Roman tribes in the time of the Commonwealth, they expressed 
little more than mere local divisions. fi^kk^traprtf — * laving had 

tie intention ' vpotrBtipai, As in viiL 50. — Pop. 

vi^ro) — * not to be tnuted* (i.e. to leave them their independence). 
Aw^iiff. Cf. i. 107. Twjr Olrnitap, These are mentioned again 

TiiL 3, and by Xenophon, HeU, i. s. 1 8, in his account of the afiairs of Heradea. 
They occupied part of the district of Mount (Eta, between the Trachinii and 
E^wcnomidii. Dodw. quoted by Poppo. 

(A.) v«^«#<fvasrOi|r«i &r— 'obsifai^NirarijMsss' (POp.)— *ffii$rA< 6sjm^ 
cvretf' (since ship-timber abounded there, although very scarce in the Pelopon- 
Msa. Sao Dodwell's JburiMy, quoted by QolL). Note that Mupm999mH%fOk ii 
aa aorist infinitive participating in a fotura sense. Bpfniif crX*- 

*miiaUy oUnated/or the fooeage to TVom.' For this genitiTe eL luA/bt Sbep- 
paid'a Thao p h in ati i, p. 77. Bloondl rsmariu that they had tridaatlj thmdf 
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conceiyed the design with respect to this district which they subsequently put 
into execution (cf. ir. 78). ^ir^pevre. CI with Krug. i. 15. 

icffXf ferret — sc rev Btov (cf. viii. 6). Erng. Av^X^vrc 

B*pfi99vK&w, Am. has a long note to show that the account here giTon is 
correct The sites of the towns mentioned cannot be ascertained, owing to the 
alteration in the course of the Sperchius, and the alluvial deposits which haTv 
changed the coast line. ' But the remains of Heradea, with its citadel on a hill, 
and traces of the city lower down, according to the description of Livy, zzxri. 
as, on the north bank of the Asopus, and about four miles Irom Thermopylae 
(Dodwell, Cla$a, Tour, ii. 73), still correspond with the account of Tho^ydides.' 
When Strabo says that the port of Heradea was forty stadia from the town, lie 
means, what Thucyd. here points out» that the arsenal and dockyard wore at 
Thermopylffi. The ' sea te«n<y ttatUs off* was the nearest point of the Biaua 
Maliaeus in a straight line from the ridge of (Eta, where the town was built, 
f ft^^Xaicra. Cf. L 7, and t^fvKutr^pm o^reii iylyprro (viii. 55). 

Chaftib XCni. — (a.) Ivreici^eM^i^Y' — unusual for oiKt(oM^i^ or «ti(#- 
|i^n|f, Pop. Bloom! compares Eur. Heo, 1 1 15. But probably allusion is made, 
as Eriig. says, to the population collected from different quarters (see note on 
ii. 15. b.). The verb is of frequent occuzrence (L 10. a, ii. 16, ri. a. and .5), 
and generally implies direrse parties. iwl rp E^/i#(f the SchoL 

explains — Kork liis ZhfioUa, It seems to mean — ' as a point from wkiek le 
operate against Eubcta,* Compare the use of the preposition in hnrttxi^fim 
and its cognate words. wphs rh K^yaioy. *Cf. Strabo, 444. 46, 

ubi prope Oreum, et Thermopylis eontrarium esse didtur ; hodie Ai9i<a (Leak. 
GT€ec, ii. 67).* 

(6.) afrior 8^ ^y. Matthise, | 309, says that Thucydides meant to haTo 
continued his sentence afrioy ^y . • . 0/ BtvaoKcil ^/Sot^^cyoi, md pBtiporres koX 
mXtftowrtt, but from the distance of the principal yerbs from their nominatiTe 
he'was led to consider the last part of the sentence as an independent propod- 
tion, and accordingly altered the construction to %^*tpo9 and 4woK4itovif, Thus 
the words edfrior h\ ^v become like rtK/A-fipior 94, vriiiuov Z4, and tlie like, except 
that 0/ B*cffa\o\ ykp could not follow, because properly d df^r^tiXd should be 
the subject of aJfrioK lip. The passages which Erug. quotes are appodte : efrier 
84 To^«y, wap9<rK€vditartr ifjAs (Bern. 8. 3a, and 18. 108); dso aJfrier 8* i|F, 
olht iKuroi I^X*"' ^WoKTO, etfrc d ipx^f^*"^^ ^^ iuc6Kov$op iiwnrKfipmm (Arist. 
i. p. 204). This explanation does not, however, account for the awkward 
partide re which follows 9c0'<raXo(. Poppo explains it by anacolouthon, and 
says that it answers for ov fi4rroi ^Kurra. Or, he says, ird £r may stand for 
Ktd ttrrivmv (i.e. «cd wJkvrts, Str), a coi^jecture which he thinks confirmed by rj 
roir»p (i.e. Alridjwp koL AoX6xmp icd Vlii?a4wp jcd Bt^aakAp), y. 51. Thooe who 
have studied Peile's long and learned appendix upon re, affixed to his edition of 
the AffaTnetnnon, may perhaps be of opinion that we hare here an instance of 
what he means. His leading idea is, that re communicates nothing fresh to the 
mind (in such cases), and brings forward nothing with which the mind has not 
been already made familiar — ^the details of a picture, for instance, already 
' mente repostum.' Hence he translates by such phrases as— <o wU, nameijf, 
and so on (see note on L 133). Here I suppose we must render— * Ms Tksst* 
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lions thai U to »ay,* iv 9vrf(/&f 1 rSkv x^^P^^^^—* having thsse 

regions in tMdr power* — rather a peculiar niage of Mreyut, but cf. t^at ffftof 
iKT^ rilf 4««Twr iwdfitms, ii. 7. Perhaps — * being in force in those regions* 
Sr ivl rp yf — the Scholiast, and after him Am., explain the inl as contain- 
ing the notion of detriment—* those, to the damage of whose land it was being 
founded.* Its transition to this sense maj be understood from zdi. : M rf 
Ehfioti^ rmvruchr vrnpomtvaeOfirat Ar — a change of meaning insuffidentlj noticed 
in the lexicons. L. and 8. have : ' the dative is used where hostility is implied, 
whether, over against, opposite {U, ii. 471), or moving against, aitaeking (H, i. 
38a), and later, eren in prose.' ^^cr^^X^^*' — 'wore out* (tiL 

4S). wJipv veXXe^t. According to Diodoros (xii. 59), 4000 

Peloponnesians and 6000 other Greeks. ' Scjmnns (t. 597) /fwpUos oMrropas 
a Lscedemoniis mi»soe esse diciu'— Bloomf. iariw k eb ««x6t 

^|il7#^/iCF#i. See note on k 4(,ir/fiiaU, It. vp^aeiaeu The 

iSnianes, Bolopes, Theesalians (t. 51)* 

CsAPna XdV.— (a.) 4w rfl Mik^, Cf. xd. *Zkkefi4p^ 

ri|f Acvic«8(af. 'A small place, still retaining its name.* — ^DodwelL It if 
worth obeerring with a Tiew to the right estimate of their Ttlue, that nearlj 
all the HSS. retain the impossible reading 'A^o8(af. fvt ir« 

iareper. The first word points to the order of erents, the second to that of 
time. Krig. Acvic^Sa— here the town. rifs f|« 

yiit. This must haye been situated somewhere in Acamania. Lencadia wat 
originallj a peninsula. See IxxxL a. and the map of Leucadia (Santa Maura) 
in Arnold's edition. hirorttx^C^tr — *waU off* {sc, from the 

munland), the same thing is afterwards expressed by vtprmx^C*"^ (cxr. ; see 
note, L 64. a.). 

(b.) Kavvdar^ re. Here, as in the preceding chapter, we have an awk- 
ward Tc. If we take it in the way there indicated, translate—' being, that is to 
aag, enemies pf Naupaetus* Pop. says there is an anacolouthon, and jmI %9 
rnfmrkw^ proceeds at if re had not come before, as occasionally happena after 
genitiTSS absolute (ir. 3, til S). Bloomf. coi\iectures NaanrdUtry ye, 
KoX %9 aparia^. The irol connecta oiri with vpeewecf^iir (£rug.) which 
latter ia goremed by eome word understood in hawniBmu, 

(e.) T^ lifeipmnichw Pop. and Am. print without a capital letter, oon- 
•idmng the term a mere a^jectiye — had it been a proper name t^ rairp would 
not haTe been added, yet evidently in the time of Thucydides it was becoming 
so. In cxir. infra, *Hwtlpev must be incorrect, though most MS8. haTe it with 
the capital letter. Poppo adds that the remoter Epirots were not meant (for 
they at this period had no connection with Orecian affiurs), but the Ambradota, 
Leueadians, and (Eniads, who were alliea of the Lacedemonians. 
9tk voXXov— * and these eeparaied bg wide intervals* Cf. with Kriig. iL 19^' 
waevf ^ikf. Editors refer to Polyb. It. S. io^ and Pausanias z. ai. 4. 
kyrmwrirnroi^'nninielligible,* a sense sosrcely to be Ibund elsewhere, laya 



CBArm XCV. — (a.) Mtaaiiwlmr. ObjectiTO gen. — * moved bg the wish to 
do the li esse n ian s afavemr* See Orote, rii. 406. T^y'AOifralafr 
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Ac( voTf ^tklap. There is some Tagoeness about the egp r e es ion, 
perhaps aocountod for bj the fiict that in ii. 9 we find the Athenians iadndsd 
in the Lacedaemonian confederacj. Poppo suggests that thej were foveed int« 
it by fear of the Boeotians ; and jet that they were not entirely snrromided by 
the Peloponnesian party is prored by the neighbourhood of th« Oaolian 
Locrians. ^vvr^mrti^iv (^ ic&f fitf vpo^aX^i^ai — *mwM 

Join the expedition, or might ion be brought into it bg eomptdoionJ CL dr 
9poato$4o$ai^ IxxxiL ip«f eSr — the particle brings up th« 

from wttoBtts, supra. riir ob^Mptrtlx^ott^^^* th§ 

taUation* See the note on t^ rdr y^^vpmr o6-M\iwur, i. 137. 

((.) rptaKooiois. Therefore 300 in 30 ships (cf. zd.)* Sows as* tntn 
ii. 9a. loa, there were 400 in 40 diips (cf. ir. 76-101). Each triremo then> 
fore had a complement of ten. In Hexod. ri. 15, forty are giTea to a mnffn 
ressel. But this, Arnold remarks, was at an earlier period of Chraek aavtl 
tactics, when battles at sea were decided l^ main force, and not bj naa* 
OBUTring. At Salamis each trireme carried eighteen (Plut T%emiat.y, Tlie 
great improvement introduced by the Athenians was to decrease the aunbcr of 
epibate, and augment the crew properly so called. Thirlwall suggests thst 
many of the choicest Athenian troops volunteered, owing to the personal iaia- 
ence of Demosthenes. Hence the statement xcriii. infra, oStm iMXn#>rM H 
Mp9s K.TA, Ordinarily thetes alone served as epibatn. The classes (el Ac 
KoroK^yov) were only called upon in cases of emergency (tL viiL a4, etx^F U 
iwtfidras r&r bwKermr iic KorokSyoo hfoyKuoro6s, and Grots, vL 407). 
vcVrcjcafScica. Only thirteen, in iii. 79. Krug. Otrtwveff. 

The port of (Eneum is mentioned by Steph. Byzant It was two days £rom 
Potidania (cf. next chapter). 6fi6oKtvot — rf obrf omvg XP^^*""^ 

liyow 4riA^.— SchoL M^X^'- ^ old English tMr bLttU means 

their order rf battle. So here — * wag Hif fighting* 

OHiprBB pCGVI. — A6x 1 0*^/1 ffFot^-' quum pemoetaeset* Pop. 
'Holobos, For the circumstances of Hesiod's death the editors refer to Pin* 
tarch*8 tract De oonvivio eeptem stqnentum. See Smith's Biog, IM, 
k4ytrai ic.rA. — * it eaid to have been killed bg the people of the offim/ry*— i.f^ 
by Amphipbanes and Ganyctor, sons of Phegens, in revenge for an alleged insult 
offered by Hesiod to their sister. Am. etfrc frc r^ vpdrer. 

We here have otfr« in reference to ^irciS^ re — * neither when firet he formed 
the echeme^ and when (or, both at firet it did not, and qfterwarde),* &C. 
wphs rhv MtiKianhw ictfxvor — *in the direction of the Sinne Meliaeme* 
i Arnold says this is not to be understood to mean that any ^tolian tribes as- 

tended to the shore of the Malian gulf. 



Chaftbb XCVn.— (a.) riir 4p v#o'(i»— sc k^ivhv—* as it lag at hie feet* 
(i.e. each village as he happened to come upon it). Dale compares wdma rtek 
rmr Mdymr rhr 4r vod yty6fuvor, Herod, iii. 79. rf r^xP 'Av(^«s 

—an instrumental dative—' Am good luck wae the cauee (or oceaeion) of hie 
hope' Cf. Thuc iv. 85, $auftd{» rg 4atoK\elo*t /uv rmr nAfir. 80 XrSg.— 
' wegen dee Oluekee* Pop. refers to Matthig, § 399. e. <^iX«r 

hKoPTioretih^* lig ht arme d troope who used ihejaveUnJ There w«ra oUmv 
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^UiiA there (tee zcriii.). Pop. ' I take ^^n\oi m an a4)^>^^ (^* ^^* ^^* i^. 4. 
1ft, 99Kr9^6poi re mU tfnXo) Amrrumi/, and Thuc Tii. 78).' — Krag. 

(h.) iw\ Alyirtom . . . ^vl r^ Al7(rioF. These mstances appear ex- 
ifUj to reverse the mle, (i) that M with the gen.«i j» ^ directum qf^ and (a) 
with the aocnsatireaBff^atflM/. Bat, (i) motion in the direction of a thing maj 
of eonrse be as tralj {nredieatfd of an enemj as a friend, and the hostile intent 
is expressed bj cUpci mir& icpirof ; (a) the second instance most be classified 
among the cases where M seems to be employed as an equivalent of ^s : e.g. 
riff M rJ^F 'Arrur^r i^w nol rift cit ncXov^rnf^er ir^pies y4yop§, Cf. Jelf, 
I 649. This preposition is nsnallj coupled with /Sen^Ir, as iM^n^tof h^ mbro^t 
L 107. Of iBgitium ' nulla apud reteres memoria ' (Duker). jc ar& 

Kfir9f—'so far as thejf could scale the wall* Pop. connects the word with 
iin^, which the collocation will not allow. Krng. The yiip seems to refer to 
#vi^, containing a reason for the expression — 'going upagai$ut it* 
X^p^^9 is suspected bj Krng., who considers Uiat wika otxh*^ W W^i^^***^ 
X^fimf is an unparalleled expression. This is somewhat hypeicriticaL 
iva7«7al— explained hj the Scholiast •Amix*'^^«'* The M jM^i^|M im- 
plies that an attempt was made to elude obsenration. See ir. 117, Miye rh 
rrf^uyio, where Popp. tr. — 'pedctentim rtdueebat;* but it is not easy to see 
how in this case it woold be practicable. 

(c.) ip elf &/i^or^feif. *Sall. Cai» 5: "Inopia rei familiaris et con- 
aeientia scelem'm, fua utrapie his artibns auxerat." Similiter ifA^^pu ai^k 
post duo feminina, tL 7a. Cf. Interp. Lir. xlir. 36.' — ^Poppo. Jelf^ | 391. a. 

Ckaptkb XGVm.^a.) •/ re(^rai. Either, Am. says, Cephallenian or 
Messenian auxiliaries, or the rowers from the ships, equipped for this particular 
serrice. Pop. has no doobt but that the latter are meant. rik fi4\ii 

mmroTs^hrrl rov ol ro^6rm «M»r, Schol.; which shows that the Scholiasts 
had not always the best appreciation of the delicacies of their natire language. 
Am.'s interpretation is doubtlees right : nMit describes the circumstance in its 
nlation to the Athenians-—' so long a$ tkeg found that the arehon had their 
arromt* Poppo adds : * Batiri pronominis alnhs ita positi plurima exempla 
apud Thuc reperiuntur.' el S A &ft c ix'i'* Cf. i. i 1 and ii. 65 for M in apodosi 
— * theg, ieoy^ hdd out* hrtoriWorro'^'reprimebantur,* Poppo ; 

*rairicJl^rte6fN,'£ngelmann'8 translation; * were kept in eheek* The imper- 
fect denotes the continuous act of forcing them back. Krug. refers to Ti. 70^ 
and his own AmUMuie, t. 4. a3. ical a&rol— * the Atheniane them' 

oAvu} el^A^OA, Sch. ical iw\ veX^. Bekker would expunge 

the ueL Krug. {ad Dionye.) compares such expressions as nol laJJsm^ tuA wdrw. 
Accordingly, Am. and Pop. retain it in the text. The former translates—' #vmi 
Jar « long time* (Le. for as much as a considerable time). 

(ft.) uarh w69as. The Scholiast explains, ovrr^fimt — ^i.e. iilieo, straight' 
wag, on the spot, directly on the track. Others suppose it to mean by epeed if 
feci. Poppo, comparing umk «tfS«f t^ etf^ox^ ^^ ^ hofaku ^t a iw^etKrorrm 
(it. ia6), rightly decides in fiiTOur of the former. veS«jcffiff. The 

weU-known Homeric epithet, and therefore somewhat poetic here. But Kr6g. 
lefers us to Plat Rep. 467 b; Xen. Mem. iii. 11, t, and De re Ejusst, iii. la* 
h/^mprirei^rms, F^res. participle—' whils in the act if missing their wag* 
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T^F 0Xi|F. Tlumc^ there ii no ' prerioos mention/ the article denotes 'tho 
bmshwood which from the deecription given of the locality {x«p^pa) maj be 
•nppoeed to hare been there.' va^a I94a, See L 109, Hi. ti. 

mal ^KiKla 4 a^r^. 'Vide an legendum mU iikucta affr^ /I^Xri^roi «.rA. 
i^mU nt enpra, IxviL iiXMlw 4itmp 9u^9apii4pifi^.* — ^Dobree. To me it appean 
like the Latin naage of idem^-t^. plurinU, Hdempis flarentissima juven tuU 
*aMd ai the mum tiiH$ tk4 flower qf the ytnOA: D, has, leea rightlj, I think— 
' so many, and all m tk$ flower i^ their youth,' Some read 4 a^t without any 
ftop, which Engelmann thinks aToids ' ein hartes Asyndeton.' r«7f 

99w^ayfi4ron ^ofio^fitrof. See note on t^ oAir clic^ vt^^rroi, ii. 89; 
and T§ Wx9 4XMLm, zevii. Krug. et Enrip.^ Jndrom. 919, (vr^ni* rmpfieh rme 
MpofJwou v^iy. 

Chaprb XCIX. — frffpiv^AioF. A station of ircplveXM— a gnard-houae, 
probably fortified (cf. i. 14a). On the wtpiwoXm ct ir. 67, Ti. 45, Tii. 4S, and 



CsAFTiB 0. — wpowdfi^arrts vp^rffpei^— sc before the Athenian ezpedi* 
tion against ^tolia. On the grounds of the quarrel cf. xcir. ' One object of 
the ezpediUon of Demosthenes was to free the most faithAil of the alliea of 
Athens from the attacks of an enemy who was even at that Tery time applying 
to the Peloponnesians for their aid in order to effect its destruction.' — Am. 
ivaymy^p. Grote, vi. 409. 2va/>ri^ri}f . The word is intro- 

duced to show that the Trachinian expedition had hod its own (subordinate) 
commander. Kriig. ^vphkoXo^Oovp, Am. coi\jectures from 

ainhf rplros l^rifrrifilpos ipx*^'' '^vr^ r6fJMP (iv. 38), that generally there were two 
officers appointed to succeed to the command, one after another, upon the death 
of their superior (iii. 91, iy. I32,y. 12). In this case of course ol Iwaprlarat' 
(with the article) will be correct — * the ustud Spartan commissioners* Poppo 
seems to consider it as a case parallel to laXaiBos 6 Amccdaifioycof, iii. 15. 

Chafteb GI.— (a.) 'A/i^i^o-^s. Notorious for the circumstances of the 
fourth Sacred War. The chief, if not the only city of the Locrians, who liTcd 
Kwrik K^fULs, Bloomf. The reader must refer to the Dictionary qf Ancient 
Geography for an account of the small tribes here mentioned ; at least such 
account as can be given of them. It is sufficient, as Am. says, to know that 
they all belonged to the Locrians. The Phocians (supra, zcr.) were sealoualy 
disposed towards the Athenians, though enumerated ii. 9 as part of the Laoa» 
dsemonian confederacy. wp&rov, A usage hardly to be supported 

by any real parallelism. Therefore Popp. aud Kriig. rightly conjecture wpArou 

(6.) n^r air, Poppo rightly notices the somewhat unusual coHocation. of 
these words. They of course are generally immo—nay rather* Here they an 
like t»^r H* A similar use of the words occurs^ as he pointa out, ir, 104 ; and 
Xen. Anab, ir. 7. a. ^votofioK^rarot, Cf. iii. 89. Krug. 

XaKalovs, Poppo quotes Plin. H, N, ir. 7: *Portus Chalaeon, a quo Tii» m. 
pass, introrsus liberum oppidum Delphi.' 'OXvaiei. These an 

not to be confounded with Olpa, or Olpae, the fort belonging to the Amphilochiaa 
AxgiTes (CT.). Poppo. tro/ia Ixovtf'ar— so iro/tn revro 1x^*^*1 ^V* 7^ 
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CBiPn» OIL — Kal •/ AlrmXoL Coonect these wordi with 0/ fJLtrk 
tipitKixov, OB sccount of what precedes. Erug. MoX^icpff ler. 

Cf. ii. t. H9rk rk iit rrit Air mKUs—* after what had hrfaUm 

kim/rom JEtdiaJ—Arn, Poppo quotei rhp /urii t& ig SucfXCss v^XffioF, ir. 
ti; T^F 4k T^t SucffXioff rmp 'A9i|»a(«v luucowpeeflap, Tiii. %; rV 4k Tlikov 
lwit^opd9, Ti. 19. ^v) rdv Fffdr. Those of which we hear supra, 

xcir. tAf kfivpofiii^mi^ — ' <Af dtfenders* I cannot consent to the 

eo^jeetue of Er&g. — iiiunf9Vfi4pttw, ^t r^y AloX(8«. Ithasheen 

doubted whether this is a former name of Calydon, or of the district where 
Calydon and Plenron were situated. Arnold prefers the latter; pr rather the 
true meaning is—' the diitriet once eaUed JEolis was now calltd by th$ names rf 
the two principal towns in it, Calydon and PUuron,* Hesychins has if KoXvU^r 
A2«X1s lKaXf?ro; bat Xen. HeiL W, 6. i, KoXvMmi 4 rh voXoi^r AhmKtm 4^ 
In the last passage Pop. reads AloXlt, and the eoi\jectnre is generallj accepted. 
This, according to Engelmann's tr., makes Tery probable the notion of 0. Mailer 
(If. Greece) that originallj Calydon was the seat of the .£olians, Plenron of 
the Caretes. When the latter were driren out bj the first, Plenron also was 
considered as belonging to £olis. Snbsequentlj, when the dependence of the 
one town npon the other ceased, the common name was naturally discontinued. 
4K^Tpar99Cafi4r9n wepl rh'Apyos, This may be a pregnant construc- 
tion, equiraleot, as Pop. obserres, to 4KorpaT9vcafi4pois ir«l 71 m/Umms irc^ rh 
*Affyu Cf. elf Bv{(iCmov #rMTdU^urra, Theophr. vtpl 'Aptrnttlas (Sheppard*s 
Theophr. p. 7S). Or, as Poppo suggests, ircpl might be connected with fioitOw. 

CHAFrra cm. — Kark Kpdros-^' by main fores* hpx4|i9ro^ 

— fcr^ireei Srrtt rwr :ivpaKootmr, yi. 88. 'Iptiff^ar, The Inesssi 

are the same as those called ^tnenses by Cicero in his Verrine Orations. It 
was npon Mount iBtna, and is placed by Strabo eighty stadia from Catana and 
vX^ier tAp Ktrropiwmr. Wass. Hiero it seems first planted a colony of 
5000 Syraensans and others at Catana, changing the name of the town to 
JEtna. But subsequently the natire tribes recovered the city, restored its 
ancient name, and expelled the colonists. The latter took possession of Inessa, 
a town in the interior, about ten miles distant, and in memory of Hiero bestowed 
npon it the name of the city from which they had been driren. r^ 

2i«ffXiic^v viXie'/io — *ihe 8ied town (or ehirf stronghold)^ — ^Am. 
wpsclfiaXKsw, A true imperfect, denoting an uncompleted action, or rather 
an action not terminating in any result. Jelf» { 398. The rerb is generally 
cbnatrocted with a datire— ^ rt'x*' — without 4mL *A9nralmp 

is governed by bor4po^s (SchoL apod Erug.)—' who retreated later than the 
Athenians* 4k rev rcix^^'M*^*' — ^i*** the Acropolis. 

XaTicireF. The locality of this river is not clearly made out. Some have 
identified it with the Ales, but this is mentioned zciz., and Pop. aigaec that 
Thnejdid. would not have assigned two names to a single stream. 



Ckaftib CIV. — (c) Kurik xf^^f^^^ '4* Arnold has a long note, which 
would now be scarcely needed, to prove that H ii sometimes used like S^^er, 
not to express the writei's opinion, but that of the persons introdneed. Trans- 
tat*— '<• aoeerdamcSt as was professed, with am arade,* This latsipriUtioo 
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Poppo do«s not consider eert&in in this caso. See merk H ▼^ wakm^ 9^t^»^9 
i. ft4- ' Ferhape it was thought prudent to counteract an opinion which the 
Delphic oracle maj hare rendered conunon among the Greeks, that Apollo 
aided with the Peloponnesians.' — Thirlw. iii. ch. %%. 

(A.) nffi#(e'rparef . See the account giren in Herod, i. 64, fV tf%^mp 
A^AiMT KulHipat, KulHipat M iit ar.r.X. With respect to the principle upon which the 
ptmctioe was (bunded, see note, Sheppard's Theophrastus, p. 114. 
itrop i^99§par9 r^s r^tf'ov. Am. compares Herod, i. 64, h^ Srer fro^u 

rev 1^ ffTxc. P6ppo refers to Thu^yd. Tii. 37, Ktdt Srer wflh r^ veXir tArm9 

1 J 

(c.) #4«at f tf'ai. This is an instance of the attraction of the antecedent 
into the case of the relatire, like the well-known ' urbem qoam statuo» Teotrm 
est.' The term ' inrerse attraction ' has been inrented to express the idiom. 
Ct Homer, iZ. xir. 371, 

Jelf, S 814. i. T. Rost adds : ' This sort of attraction onlj occurs where the 
word to which the relatire belongs comes immediatelj before it : e.g. rV eMar 
(r KoWXnrt nf M oh vXff(oreff i^tm i9r)F 4 rcml^F nol Mea raXirrtfr.'— fi^Aic/- 
^ram. { 177. 5. 

(i{.) ^rave^F^tf'icfir — 'to dig in* This usage of ^r is common. Cf. Ariat. 
Aves, 38, imI wSm icour^r iptarortaat xp4/>aTa — * to spend mon^ in / Pae, 1 156, 
i ra wowwrup ydp ier* #rir^8ffiot wdyv — * to wdk about in ;' and note ii. 74. Poppo 
seems to consider that ' antecedens dictum pro consequente,' as idCvrccr, is 
substituted bj Diodorus and Strabo. But that death itself was regarded as 
pollution to those in the neighbourhood seems clear from the passage of Theo- 
phrastus (vcpl AuaiZtufAOplas) referred to abore ; from the language of Apollo 
with regard to Alcestis, and from Eurip. Iph, in Taur, 380. See the Aleut, 11, 
fy^ tk fi^ /daafid fi* ip Mfieif irlxp* iprlicr§ip, Theophr. loe. cU, 

ixlyop kirix*^* Four stades, according to Strabo, x. 486. Krug. 
X9wr9rnpila — ' the quinqwennial festival* i.e. the festiTal was celebrated after 
the lapse of four years. See Clinton, F. if. 337. 3. r&AiiXia. 

On the Delian festival, see Plat Nie, iii. 4 ; Diet. qfAntiq, ; Thirl wall, iii. %ij; 
Grote, ri. 427. The last obsenres, ' At this period the Athenians were excluded 
both from the Olympic and Pythian games, which probably made the reTiml of 
the Delian festival more gratifying to them.' rk 'E^^s'ia. See 

JDict, rf Antiq, The commentators refer to Dion. Hal. Ant, ir. 15. 

(#.) i $9 ^povp^* appeared as spectators* This seems to be one of that 
class of rerbs compounded of a noun and the substanUre ferb Iw, of which 
fiomokivf ficfffi^ttt olpox^tff wpoitp4u, and others are examples. (See Sheppard*s 
Theophrastus, p. 58.) Its formation thus"-0ff«p^f Iw, and accordingly we find 
it constructed with tls, Lucian, Tinum, 50 (quoted by Po^^) ; and Ar. ^^«f|i«, 
1188 : iyk M Tc0ffi(^ica «^o/ eUkytov | wX^p is Tidpop — '/ never went as 
Bsmfkt except to Pares,* Stephens, T%es,, renders — * iudos speetatum veniusU,* 
Ikovffiicis, Because Poll. iii. 141 says the Attics prefer k)fiMms /tee^udit to 
A7. itovffucoisf Kriig. would read the former here. Ar^yei^— ' dmet' 

lis 
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hamif * d$ Juhfim mif* — ^Pop. Our own expreMion, *led yp tk$ dame*,* ez- 
plaim the word and its vnge. Erug. refers to Calliin. Hymn. Del, 179. 
4 k w poo I fit 09. Ws learn from Wolfs ProU^mena that hTmns of this sort 
were onlj intended as introductions to longer and more elaborate eompositions. 
This is the reason why thej are ealled wpooifum. The Scholiast, as quoted hj 
AnL, giTss an nnnsnal deriTation of the word : t^ tov wpootidoo tifoftm, oAk KxXe 
% tW InuMT Bi|Xm * v;p^ yif rwr tXfunf koI tw M«r •/ vbXoio) to^ hraimot jSer. 
Were the Scholiasts more tmstworthj and less imaginadre, this statement 
would doubtless affect the explanation above giren. Duker rightly adds a 
caution that we are not to accept all the so-called Homeric Hymns as genuioA, 
£rom the rraognition of this particular one by Thucydides. 

(/.) iAAerf — ^Am., Pop., G61L iXk* 9ro ocenrs in more H8S., and ii 
adopted by Bekker and Erug. iM^ ^ is read in the common editions of the 
Homeric Hymns. But from this we are not likely to derire ninch aid, for 
Thucydides of course copied from a source not sTailable to us, who hsTO the 
text of Homer only as it came forth from the hands of the Alexandrian gram- 
marians. One may perhaps Tenture to render — ' other wkiies,' 
4r9K9^ra row iwal pov — * made an end 0/ his encomium* (sc of the Dalian 
chorus). See kAyoo rtktyrmw, ante lix. This does not of course imply that 
the words terminated the composition. Poppo remarks accordingly that 
Buhnken*B argument drawn from this passage to prove the existence of two 
Homeric Hymns to Apollo in the age of Thucyd. altogether falls to the ground. 
rmKawttpiot — ^probably the same as roXuiwmpot — * toiUome* * p ai n e tal n nff,' 
implying the labour which arises from long and careful investigation. The 
axpression, apainful student, though quaint, is still intelligible. 
ir^Kfiiiptm^op'^* showed hy cerUun proof * See note, i. 3. 
(^of Upmw Ivff/iver — *eeni the choral bands <^ dancers with sacrifices.* 
* UpHm, simply the animals killed ; hph. everything required for sacrifice, such 
as, perhaps, the tripod (Herod, iv. 179) and all the other vessels.* — Am. On 
the exceeding care bestowed upon the training and equipment of the Delian 
chorus see Xen. Mem, iii. 3. la. iral rh vXci^ra-** as well as most 

other things* (sc of those appertaining to the chorus). ' <AAa in sententia latet, 
quemadmodum in dioendi genere, i. 116.' — ^Pop. IxAm is however expressed 
there. 



CsATTiB €y.— (a.) A9W9f 4vo^x^M*i^«t — ' 04, hawng promised, they 
detained* (i.e. as they promised when they detained) — implying, as is usual 
with, the participle sine articulo, that the promise was the cause or conditioB of 
the detention. See for the promise sup. di. 

(6.) "OX vat. This is one of the places for which both a singular and pl«* 
ral Ibnn exist Cf. nxdrata and nAaraiai, iL 7, and POp. note. ' Kur ein In- 
stitut wax Schlichtung von Handeln mit den nordlichen Nachbam.'— Wadwa. 
JBelL AU. L 16. < The seat of national justicc'^Thirlwall. 

(c) jceir^ SiJcatf'Tifp/^ Whether common to the Acamanians alona or to 
them with the Amphilochians is not apparent Various interpretations hava 
beni given. Kruse (J7eUaf) understands a common convention between the 
Aramaniins and Amphilochians ; and this view is favoured by the testimonyof 
fltfphamii ^js^Toee''OX««i)aiid the ntaataon of the place. Pi^po howerv is «f 
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opinion that had thia been the meaning of Thnejdides he wonld hare writtea 
^plffv t^Tots mU ToSi *Att/^6xotM» Thin saTours of dogmatiam, and ia acaieely 
fofficient ground for rqecting the teatimonj of a writer who had probablj g:reater 
opportnnitiee of ascertaining the truth than we have. Bloomfield thinka it 
identical with the r^ aroii^ tAf 'AKopvdpmp mentioned bjXenoph. Seli, ir. 6. 4* 
The Acamaniana were separated into seTeral federal diriaiona, which aome- 
timea acted in concerti and aometimes not 8ee ii. 9, ir. 49, ir, 77. '^OAvac 
then may hare been the locality of their federal council. Yet, aa Pbppo ob- 
aerTes, it ia hardly probable that thia would hare been located in the Argire 
temtoiy. Wachamuth, aa we hare already seen, euppoaea it to hare bem a 
place selected for conference, and for the a^uatment of difference! between the 
Aeamanians and their northern neighbours. 
^ {d») iriOaXa^fflat, Leake explains this from its Ticinity to the lake or 
marsh now called Ancyr6 ; but Urquhaxt ia of opinion that any city aitnated 
in the vicinity of the Ambradan gulf might be called iwiBaka^irtm, or *mari' 
(tma.' Pop. 

(jB.) rtis 'A/A^i^ox^at «.rA. Am. calls attention to the collocation, whidi 
is that usually adopted in Greek, when a place, and the oountiy in which it is ' 
aituated, are mentioned together. He contrasts the English idiom which repeats 
the same preposition — *in AmphUoehia m the jiaee called WdU* But wo 
might compare ' in Bethlehem of Judiea,' though thia, it is true, is deriTad 
from a Greek source. It coincides with the other idiom noticed by A« 
where the town is the prominent subject, and the name of the territoiy is 
added for the purpose of more accurate description : e.g. iv Tardypf rift 
Bourrias, i. 108 ; ^f H^Atcuom rtis Bountat, iL a ; ^1 MMmiP r^s Atucmpunit^ 
ii. 25. 

(/.) K/>^Fai. This must hare been a spot at the foot of the limestone 
hills, where the water gushed up from streams which in all probability acted 
as a subterranean drain to the lake risible from the hill of Argos. We knorw 
that it lay east of Argos, and on the high road between Acamania and 
Ambracia. The geographical matters connected with these chapters are too 
Taguely known to be commented upon with certainty. We have already e 
memoir upon the district by Lieut Wolfe, R.N. (Journal rf Geograpk, Soe,^ 
iii. pt X. 77), but this is confined to the sea-board. The route of the Pelopon- 
nesian army is traced with accuracy enough for ordinary purposes by Am. 
See his note. 'ApiffroriXrit, From the researches of Pop. and 

Hoscher, who refers to Xon. Hell, ii. a. 17, Plato, Parm, 1170, it appears that 
this man was subsequently one of the Thirty Q^rrants. is riiw 

w6\ip^*to their dty! i.e. to Ambracia. h /i^x v'^ ^<>^^ ^^^ 

w<nddbe* 

Cbapteb CVL — (a.) roht iv "OXvait ar.rA. The right rendering of 
these words depends upon the well-known force of fiKm (cf. Person ad Eurip. 
Hee. i), which, being derived from a perfect, haa the sense of * completed 
action^ and was rightly translated by the Latins odeum — ' that the Amhraeiote 
now in Olpa were arrived ; * or, as we should say — ' a$ eoon as they heard if the 
arrival qf the Ambraeiote now in Olpa,' It is strange that Pop., after giT* 
ittg the comet ti^naU^^oxk l« V^«rr«i-^' ecntMS,'— ehoiild quote Dakar: 
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' Inteipref — Ambracioias, pti apud Olpa$ erant^ venire, Sed non apparet eot ab 
OlpU discessisse, nam et mox dicit «A wpoaifu^uw [el IlfAavovi^Mi] reis 4w 
^OKtmu 'AiAvpainiSraif/ and then add, *et V*"' «8t venieee, adesee;* as if tha 
Blatter admitted of doubt. a l$n — ' im tum,* i.e. next. 

vmp' Itf'xafa — *9kirting along the frontier* (cf. Tiii. 95, h^ fexern), 

(6.) A^firatne, Poppo baa a long note, the eubstanceof which ia thatMollei^a 
nap is wrong in placing Agrea between the Acamanian Limnsea and the Azgifa 
tenitorj, in such a waj that it shoold reach the sea. For the united Acamaniana 
and Amphilochians would never hare permitted themselres to hsTe been eat off 
from the sea, and conseqnenUy from Athenian succour, bj such a narrow slip 
of ground. Besides, the Agnei, being allies of the other partj, would in that 
case hare offered some opposition to the Acamanians when moring up to aid 
the Amphilochians. The nearest road from Limnea probablj led through the 
AzgiTe territoiy ; but Enrylochns preferred a longer and safer route to Argoa» 
in order to aroid the Acamanians who were waiting for him at Crena. Thai 
the Agnean territoiy laj towards Olpa is clear from iiL 1 1 1. 
•Indrt 'Anapwartuf — * which ie no longer Aeamania, but /riendlif to them* (so. 
the Acamanians). \afi4fi99ot, Cf. note, zzir. supra. 

Beifioe Spoet, *Spartanoros (sc Sparto-Tuni) nunc esse, cui continens sit 
Kacrinoroa docent Erase, p. 301, et Leake, ir. i5i.'^Poppo. &7^e«aer— 
' umetUtivatedt' used somewhat in the sense of Ayptet , wUd, 

C&APnm OVil.— Mifrp^voXiF. This appears to have been part of the hill 
of Olpe, but whj so called it does not appear. ' A name,' says Thirl wall, ' per* 
haps connected with the ancient importance of Olpia.* Am. ooigectures that 
the spot was chosen bj the Acamanians as the scene of their national court 
(emAtf hnrrliptee), from some tradition representing it as the earliest settle- 
ment of their race. Bloomf. identifies it with the southern peak of tha hill 
BOW called Maromni. Peile quotee, ' Mons Id»us, ubi et gentia cunabula 
Bostne.' — JSm. ill. 103. rals etno^i. Cf. cr. Aiffio- 

r^^rifF -#^n|. The MSS. raiy, with a preponderance towards the last. But 
as the ffxrmer is always found elsewhere, Kruger substitutes it here. Tha 
trath ia that both forms were current. Thucydides would probably be con* 
sistent in his orthography, but a transcriber to whose ear both forma wera 
familiar would naturally glide from one into the other. x^P^^P^ 

The dry bed of one of the numerous mountain torrents running into the 
sea. " aral ti97(0r yip. The Heiodotfian use of TV—^^cpressing tha 

reason for what follows (Izx.). v c pi d^x * — ' overlapped (or out'- 

Jlanktd)* Cf. ▼. 71. nawh rh bw9p4xo9 rmp irarrtmr — 

*overagainit that portion of the enemy which overlapped their own line,* 80 
IB the Baxt chapter, rh nwM Imneibt, iKi^mr, The sixty moi* 

tioned al the beginning of the chapter. r^ \\ &XXe . . . dbt Ijca* 

#TOi . . . ^vff«x**'- Am. compares i. 4!, r^ M lUXe a^rel ^rtixer, and 
Herod, ix. 31, htux^ ^ liipnu re^t Tey^iras, from which it appeara that 
tha word is alflioat a technical one for occupying a position in tha lina-^* tha 
Jgamamaneeame next and filed up the reel of the IM h$ hmerm Bieana— 
* SB their eeverai tribee* which like the Scotch dana alwaya fooght Ib aapaiata 
^odisi. Gf-Ls. 7or4F«|ilt,ctwithXng.,HarQd.TiL4i. 
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Chafteb CVIIL— rf K4pf—*with their [loft] tnn^/ 4$ Ax^^r 

twofitipui — * tMEt^ to make any rt$i»tane$^ like h xttpas ivofuufotf r. 71. 
T^ K&r' E^piKox^i^' This ufe of the preposition should be oontrnsted with that 
in the last chapter — ' tkat part qf tAe army by EuryloehuSt* ' th« divuiam iff 
Eurytoekus* Compare Soph. Ajaz, 775, lat/t iifua oihrer* ixpi^iu Mxv* 
rh 99\b rev fpyov i^%X9o¥^-*weiU tkrougk with (i.e. exeauied) the bat 
part </ the buHness* There ia no necessity to read iw€^ii\9w with Blooml 
Gf. i. 70, h iiiKBmvtr, Krug. however follows BL, though, as he admita, 
against MS. anthoritj. kwlim^aw, Bloomfl (ed. i.) wished to 

read #rff8<«{ar, but Pop. has rightlj remarked that the preposition implies— 
*from the place qf eombat* Haase was wrong in asserting that Thu^. did 
not use the word, lor hmiim^iirrmr robs itcu is found in all HSS. in 11. 
101. 9p0^wtwropT9s^'* tunMing in eoi^fusion,* to be distin- 

guished from ttevlwrwTos, said of a military force throwiny iteeff mto a town 
for purpose of defence. iroKtira 9ms b^4, Lobeck adPhryn, p. 47 

explains this — wapirtuftr 9ms b^, m1 ^ ^rt Xc^ro. It is a species of brachy- 
logy easily paralleled (i. 71, M^XP* ▼ovSt ApUBm)^' was protracted to mlate hour 
and then ceaeed ' — (i.e. was late before it ceased) ; Peile— ' ended at eveniny* 
Sereral MSS. however read is bf^, which is somewhat confirmed by i. 51, iii. 7S. 

Chaptbb GIX. — MffFffX^lof. Cf. sup. chap. 100. veXie^« 

K^oerat — * shall stand a sieye* (lit). renpobs sine artieolo— 

* recovery qf dead* (L 57). Aniiovtirjis . . . s'v^rSerrai. 

Because the {vorpinrxM are implied in the form of the expression. Krug. aptly 
cites Xen. Hell, i. 1. 10, 'AAxi/Si^r ht. lidpb*mp fAtrb MorriO^ov Uirmr ff^ro^^- 
ceurrts bwdbpoffaif, b^ioKoy^raroi—'* persons qf consideration,* 

tjnX&eai. Explained by the Scholiast, ^tXobs rmv evfifUxmr vm^^oi — ' to etrip 
them qf their aUies* (i.e. to isolate thom). rbr pne$o^6per ix^^'^* 

Am these are mentioned beside the Mantinaeans, it is plain that they were not 
Hantinsaus. Some suppose them to have been auxiliaries collected by the 
Lacedaemonians out of Peloponnesus. Poppo thinks they may hare been 
Peloponnesians other than Lacedsemonians or Mantin»ans, considering that the 
antithesis is not so much between Ut^oworrrielmr and fucOo^por as between 
&|<oXo7(^aro4 and 6x^r, Bloomfield's opinion is, that as no mention has been 
made of any mercenaries accompanying Eurylochus, ch. xoo, these were soma 
forces got together by the Ambraciots, most probably Epirots. 
ZiafiaXtlr is robs'EWripas — * briny them into odium Vfith the Greeke 
(or in the eyes of the Greeke)* So ^^ is robs vopiiuixovs ItefiKifim^tr^ ir. aa. 
vpobpyiairtpow — *nuxde their own interest an ol^eet qf mere impartanee' 
vpoCpyov is 9pb ipyov — the object proposed in any action, S^vep 

bwiipx*r — L e. iit rfir bwapxirrmr — * as far as the means to do so were in their 
power,* iwofioiXovop, Kriig. truly remarks that hrl indicates 

the treachery practised against their confedeiates. 

Cbaftbb ex. — hyyklar. See sup. cv. /i^^et ri— -*« e0». 

eiderabU portion * (i. 23). 

Chaptsb CXL — wp6pa9i9. Adverbial usage of the aocusatire. Compars 
snch phrases as virra rp6mow and the instances collected by Mat^hi»y | 425. 
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It naj be classed under the cases of an accnsatiTewith cM ftc, ' denoting the 
existence of some quality in some particular place or relation' (Jelf, | 579. 
jX aa maj be seen from the instance there quoted: 

M Si mtvdxorro yvwukcf, 
lUr/wicXer 9p6^anw, «'^dr 8* o^wr ffi|8c' ixdani, — H. ziz. 301. 

Krog. quotes t. 80, but there we hare wp6^affi9 woth^os ; and ti. 33, which 
•eems a xeally parallel case, for there we have vptf^o^iv iikw standing absolutely, 
as opposed to rh tk iXtfiit, Buk. cf. £urip. Ipk, m il/361, and Dem. 18. 77. 
KtLx^9i9ik4v, The X^x"^ Bloomf. believes to hare been the wild cabbage 
mentioned by GelL (MoretL, p. 191), and still a common article of food in 
Greece. He compares 49 kyptoi^i tms kax^^f^ois tZros rpu^ls, Arist. Theitnopk, 
457. jcar* hxlyovt — ' afew at a timej 80*01 /ihp . . . 

(vreX^^rrff f — * eomplura sunt in quibus hie offendimus.' — ^Pop. In the first 
place the particle /iir would seem to distinguish the party who hare just been 
described as leaving in a body, from some others, whereas no others are sub- 
sequently mentioned. This is true ; yet it may be questioned whether there is 
Boi an implied reference to those left behind — ' a$ many indeed (or, that is to 
•ay) at Irft together* for the rest (either such as remained, or such as left sepa- 
ZBtely) were not engaged in the transaction described. In the second place he 
contends that e^hmt has no meaning. It seems obvious to suggest that it refera 
to M KoLxeanoiu^ — * in this ttfay that I have deecribed the others going* But 
Poppo contends that this would have been hf tdnh Uwo\ a much more 
natural expression certainly, but must Thucydides necessarily have adopted it? 
We might perhape compare .£sch. Ag, 695, AydXairror o0n»f, where Klunsen 
translates — ' ita leonem quidam nutrivit ; ' and adds, 9^^t similitndinem inducit, 
ut oSof vers. 388. Pop. coi^ectures ^rrcr to be connected with Myxoofev^ as 
(iiPf{«X^iTfff with ApiktiooM^ and urges that Thucyd. never couples the imp. 
Mrfxofw with an aorist participle. On what principles one is to prove this 
negative is not clear. Peile simply translates — ' to have eome with them in thie 
way' It is perhaps worth remarking that e8rt»f, like the Homeric uh-ms, is 
■omeCimes used to express earelessiy, without studied design. See Buttmann's 
able note on Dem. e, Midiam, { ai bJ: iw owoval^ rtA nol ^tarpifii} oSrms tBi^ 
— ' til a private party as one may say, and no more,* Cf. St. John i v. 6, inMCrro 
eiSrmt M tj viryp. For tooi ftkp Kriig. coiyectures toonn^ He considers 
elSiws obscure, but would explain — ' die sowie es eben der Fall war gesammelt* 
(' who had so got together into a body*), referring to cv. I^c or 

ip6fi^^ ran at speed,* See Kriig. Xen. Anab, L 8. 11. It seems to have 
been a tedinical military phrase— 'toeii^ at the double quick* 80 again iv. 67 
•ad I la. From such phrases the tiro will perceive how the dative in so many 
cases merged into an adverb. iwiKaraXafittW'^* catch them up* ' 

1^K6prt^4 rif. 'Tit est hie nostrum mancher,* — ^Poppo. rit is used of a 
person with some degree of uncertainty and vagueness — smio one person, or U 
might be two. Am. is right in comparing Herod, iii. 140, hr€$4fitiKe 9 ^ ns 
f Me U ^ * not more than one or two ;* and Xen. Anab, i. 8. ao^ re^v^i^ vit 
ikiyero, Peile adds to these, for plural force of rts, XowiaotUr ri/» <r X«X»- 
vipfof §wOf Eur. Ion, 1315, and Homer, Odys. xL 50a. Oompare the Latin 
; aa, ''Non istom ni non-neminsm provinda eomq^t,' (ho* conim 
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Vemm, iL%, 16 ; and 'Video de istit, qtii m popolaree haberi Tolmi, abeue 
Bon-nomiDem,' Cio. mi Cat, W. 5. Madrig remarki : ' Bj non-nemo, one or 
two, some few defined bnt not named penona are alwaya indicated,' { 493. e. 
But after all I eonfeas I do not aee whj the ordinarj sense of the word is not 
probable. The enormity of the action was qnite enough to make it remarkable 
in a single indiridnal, and the regular oonstmction with a singular participle 
makes it doubtful whether more than one person be meant. This has I see also 
struck Eriig., who says— 'rtt wumd^ an nbersetaen, wild wo/tUut kaam 
gestatten.' Iiaicetf'fevi flip riraf— 'sotm two kundred* 

'Ay pai9 a. Poppo prefers ' ATipoilSo, as the cognate term IlXaraiU oocnxsii. 71. j. 
Lob. {ad Phryn, p. 41) and Krug. take the opposite view. 

Chafteb CXIL— (a.) 'l8e/i^ri|F. The exact locality of the S^ X^^ has 
not jet been well ascertained. See Arnold's note. Either the pass which led 
from the ridge of Macrinoros into a laige ralley or plain (seen in the snrrojs), 
which extended to the shore, or the entrance to the hills from the plain of 
Arta, called Palea Eulia, may be meant bj i^fioKii, Thw 9k 

iKdff^m . . . 9poapa0dpr9i, Kriiger coigectures it 8^ r^ or it r^ I/, as 
he does not believe that the preposition would be omitted in good Attic prose. 
On the other hand Plato's authority has been produced against him i am fi dr rtw 
h ^ a^ocf 6xAt»'»'d i^TOf {Phmdo^ "3 i>)* ^'^ Iffvipas, On the 

usage of the preposition see Matthias, § 573, and Jelf, § 6ao, who quotes 
Sfciryov jAorro, iiwh Sflwov Bwpffiffaorro (II, Tiii. 53), and &y^ 8c/«v»v, Her. li. 
119. In these instances iiw^ signifies dq>ariure from a point in respect of time^ 
as elsewhere in respect of place. So we have iirh vptirov Ihrwov, yii. 43. Erug. 
refers to his own Anab. yi. i. 23. 6p0p^, 'Paulo post, rurr^f frt 

oCfffis ; et iy. 110, wvierht (ri iral vtpi ip$pov,* — ^Poppo. This confirms the state- 
ment of Phiynichus (p. 175, ed. Lobeck) that 6p6pos is the period just preceding 
the dawn, when a lantern might still be used. Kriig. cf. iy. no, and Plat. 
Protag, 310 ▲ : rrfs irttp§\0o6(nis pwcrhs ravrriirlf Iri $a04os 6p$pov, 
In iw rats tlpa7s. Cf. iy. 32. Kriig. 

{b.) wpoCra^* Ka\ ^ir^Xcuc. The imp<>rfect, says Am., is used where the 
sense would seem to require the aorist. But his explanation is in exact accord- 
ance with the theory which has been all along maintained in reference to the 
aorist, and it is accordingly quoted in his own words, * That these tenses are 
often varied in a narration is well known, the aorist simply stating the fact, the 
imperfect converting it, if I may so speak, into a picture, by representing it as 
still going on, and not altogether past.' See the note on iii. aa. 
AmplSa y\&<r<ra¥ Upra s. Am. compares ^iyrim 7X£tftfav Tcirar 0/ TliXaoyoi 
(Herod. L 57). The phrase is much varied by Aristophanes. Its Latin analogue 
is voc&m fnittert, vfirrir vapcxsM^^'ovi — * making them fed eot^fidenee^* 

Am.; *fiduciam ir^icientu* Poppo; 'calling up a feeling of oeeurUg* Peile; 
* Verirauen erregend* Kmg, ica$opuii4povs rf l^^ei. 

Portus translates — ' qttod eorumfadee eemi non posset,* to which Poppo assents. 
So, too, Peile—* their faces could not be distinguished* Others interpret— 
' with their eyes,* as in the phrases 9p6fi^ $w, ad, ; and K6y^ ehrup, i. %% • 
Kriig.— «ttrrr Erscheinung nacK* II U9. Ct L 

109, iii. 81. (kikSL ro9 ipyov rf {vrrvx'f* Arnold 
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huB^'wkiUt the aedon was taking place,' But the word BeemB to implj 
chat the ereot was a lort of accident Cf. 4 (m^*^^ ^' iiiur4pa9 xp^ua^ 
L 33. ffl Sff< — * tf needs must be * ^wh rmw 0ap$i^mp, 

The Ambneiota affected to regard the Amphiloehians as barbarians, because 
thej were in reality a mixed race, moetlj of Pelasgian extraction. See ii. 6t. 
CI QranTille Sharp's canon, and note on L 18. 

C&APnm CXin. — ^This chapter affords an admirable praxis npon the Oreek 
prooonnSk bnt offers no difficulty to a reader fairly acquainted with their usage. 
*Ay flows. Cf. iL loa, iii. 106, iii, 114. ri}f w^^rtis /i^xv* 

Cf. supra, crii., eriii. fierk ir^dv. This refers to the herald and 

those by whom he was sent. Poppo remarks that the plural ir^*7s is often 
used where one person only is mentioned but more are meant (iT. 18, t. 58). 
*ISe/A^raif. See er. and note on ii. 7. /likiffra — * somewhere 

about two hundred* It would be quite unnatural in this place to interpret ' two 
hundred fuUy* ^adferui — * are clearly seen to be, * plainly are,' 

See note on i. a. etrep yt^^yes certainly, tf,asws must suppose, 

you were the persons who fought yesterday in Idomene,* tfrt^ here again denoting 
an assumed hypothesis. *p^V 1^ — * nudius tertius ;' ' the day be/ore 

yesterday* ual fihr 9ii re^roiS'^* and yet these undoubtedly are 

the men we/ought with yesterday* Pop. refers to Heindorf. Protag, 4. Pkrti- 
cal« Kol fUr bii ut saepe simillinue nol /iV cum assereratione adversandi Tim ai 
vera habent Non usitatae sunt ml fUr 8^, quas restitui Tult Bloomf.'^Poppo. 
hpiBfiir, Krug. cites Eur. Heraclid, 669, voWobs hpiBfibv iXXor obu Ix* 
fpAnu. i^eXeir — as in ir. 69 and t. 43. ' The reason was per- 

haps operatire, but not the only one. It would hare made them afraid of 
Athenian co-operation at Leukas. The displeasure arising from the former re- 
fusal of Demosthenes had nerer been appeased, and they were glad to mortify 
him in a similar manner.'— Grote. Perhaps the recollection of Phormio*s arbi- 
trary proceedings put them on their guard. Thirlwall. 

Chapter CXI V. — rplror fidpos, * Dfm. had^300. The Athenians must 
have had at least six times as many, i.e. 1 800. But this was only a third part, 
and many stragglers were slain b«iide. Therefore the slain were about 6000.' 
— Grote. w\409Ta idKtt — * in nauigatione,* Poppo; * during the 

voyage,* ' at sea.* i^pp4$fiau9 agrees with the latter nominative, 

Tii.'that placed in apposition. Poppo quotes Tac Ann. xiii. 37, ' Insechi, gens 
baud alias socia Romants, aria Armenin incursarit.' Of this Erug. says, ' hier 
doch hart' But why et pccially so ? The word originally implying selection, 
it comes to signify dedication of spoils to the Oods, as being in that case 
selected. Duker quotes Thomas Magister in Toce ^fiXff~^{ff«Xff t^ Mn 
y4pas, Kol Hipe. 4 udBoZos. This, the technical term for retmn 

from exile (Herod, i. 60), is used because Demosthenes by his ftduntary ex- 
planation had placed hinaself in an exile's position. iaveteruwre 
—because, as POp. remarks, they had no shipa to take them home. 
licTar^tf'rife'ar here as elsewhere (i a. la, ai. 16) denotes change of locality 
and habitatioii. Had the writer been anxious to define the precise relations ol 
iime in theae flMTtmenta lie must hare used the plupezf eet ; but m lie aMielj 
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r^F 0^i|F. Though there is no ' prerioos mention/ the artiele denotes ' tho 
brushwood which from the description given of the locality (xc^pa) may be 
•apposed to have been there.' vava I94a, See L 109, iii. ti. 

c«l iKixla 4 «^t4* 'Vide an legendum itd 4^iic<a affr^ /HXtmtm ctA. 
ikmia nt supra, IxviL iikuclw 4fu»r 9u^$9pfi4inii^' — ^Dobree. To me it appears 
like the Latin usage of K^esi'— e.g. plurinU, Hdemqtta ftorenUaima juven tuU 
*€md at tAe 9ame titM the Jiawer of tk§ youth,' B. has, less rightly, I think— 
' so moity, a$td all m tke flower <^ their youth,* Some read 4 a^ without any 
•top, which Engelmann thinks avoids ' ein hartes Asyndeton.' rat 9 

wtwpayfiii^ois ^o0oifi9Pot, See note on rf oUc thUn wt^^finproi, u, S9; 
and if Hxf ikwUnt, xeriu Krug. et Eurip.^ Jndrom, 919, (iiri|ini* rmpfitiM tsSs 
Mp a ^ hou v^iy. 

Chaftbb XCIX. — w9pi96\iop. A station of vfplveXM— a guard-house, 
probably fortified (cf. L 14a). On the w^pbnKH et ir. 67, ri. 45, viL 4S, and 
JHet. qf Jntij. 

m 

Chaptbb 0. — Tpev^/i^arrcf vpSrtpop^^sc before the Athenian ezpcdi* 
tion against iBtolia. On the grounds of the quarrel cf. xcir. ' One object of 
the expedition of Demosthenes was to free the most faithful of the allies of 
Athens from the attacks of an enemy who was even at that very time applying 
to the Peloponnesians for their aid in order to effect its destruction.' — ^Am. 
iwaymy^ip, Grote, vi. 409. Svapri^rijf. The word is intro- 

duced to show that the Trachinian expedition had had its own (subordinats) 
commander. Kriig. ^vpijitoKo^Bovp. Am. coi\jectures from 

o^^ff rplros i^iip7ifi4wos ipx*^'' ''("'^ y6iMw (iv. 38), that generally there were two 
officers appointed to succeed to the command, one after another, upon the death 
of their superior (iii. 91, iy. 132, y. 12). In this case of course ol Svaprtarai. 
(with the article) will be correct — * the uewd Spartan oommiMionert* Poppo 
seems to consider it as a case parallel to Ho^mBos 6 AoKMLftonos, iii. 25. 

Chaptbb GI. — (a.) 'AfA^ftacris, Notorious for the circumstances of tHe 
fourth Sacred War. The chief, if not the only city of the Locrians, who lived 
ttarh K^fios, Bloomf. The reader must refer to the XHetionary of Ancient 
Geography for an account of the small tribes here mentioned ; at least such 
account as can be given of them. It is sufficient, as Am. says, to know that 
they all belonged to the Locrians. The Phocians (supra, xcv.) were sealously 
disposed towards the Athenians, though enumerated ii. 9 as part of the Laoe* 
dsemonian confederacy. xp&rop, A usage hardly to be supported 

by any real parallelism. Therefore Popp. and Kriig. rightly coigecture wpArou 

(6.) fihp oip. Poppo rightly notices the somewhat unusual collocation, of 
these words. They of course are generally imnuh—nay rather. Hers they are 
like fikp H, A similar use of the words occurS) as he pointa out, iv. 104 ; and 
Xen. Anab. iv. 7. 2. ivatafioX^raros,^ Cf. iii. 89. Krug. 

XaAaUvf. Poppo quotes Plin. H. N. iv. 7: 'Portus Chalaeon, a quo vii» m. 
pass, introrsus liberum oppidum Delphi.' 'OXvaiei. These are 

not to be confounded with Olpa, or Olpae, the fort belonging to the Amphilochiaa 
Axgives (cv.). Poppo. Spofia Ixoviray^— so tpo/ta rovro txP^^ iv* 7^ 



«^p 
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CBipn» GIL — ira) 0/ AlrmXoL Coonect these wordi with •/ fitrk 
tipitKix9Vf on sccount of whiit precedM. Krug. Mo^^jcpcior. 

Cf. ii. t. fitrik rk iic riis Air mXUs'-'^fier what had btfalim 

kim/ram JEtclia*—Arn. Poppo quotef rhp /urk t& ig SucfXfar v^Xffioy, it. 
Si; t^f ^jc r^s SorcX/os rw 'A9i|»a(«r Koiwtftqfinw, Tiii. %; 'r^9 U n^Xov 
(■yi^op^, Ti. 19. 'vl tAf Fff dr. Those of which we hear iupra, 

zciT. T«F &/ivFe/i^r«r — ' <Af dtftnder*^ I eennot conient to the 

eoi\jeetaie of Kr&g. — kfunroviiivttw, /i r^r AleX(8«. It has heen 

doubted whether this is a former same of Calydon, or of the district where 
CalTdon and Plenron were situated. Arnold prefers the latter ; pr rather the 
tme meaning is—' th€ district once eaUed JEoli$ wa» now calltd by tk$ names </ 
the two principal towns in it, Calydon and PUuron,* Hesychins has if KakvU^ 
AleXlf ^oXcrre; bnt Xen. HelL it. 6. i, KoXvMmi 4 vh voXoi^r AhmKlm 4r. 
In the last passage Pop. reads AloXlr, and the eoi\jectnre is generally accepted. 
This, according to Engelmann*s tr., makes Tery probable the notion of 0. Mailer 
(If. Greece) that originally Calydon was the seat of the .£olians, PUnron of 
the Cnretes. When the latter were driren ont by the first, Plenron also was 
considered as belonging to £olis. Subsequently, when the dependence of the 
one town upon the other ccsskI, the common name was naturally discontinued. 
^cs'T^arffv^a/i^roiff wepl rh'Apyos, This may be a pregnant eonstruc- 
tion, eqniTalent, as Pop. obserTes, to iKor p mr^waufUpois mU ywofidpou mpi rh 
'AfTet. Cf. elf BvCirrtop #ntfTd(X/uir«, Tbeophr. W9pi 'AftOK^tas (Sheppard*s 
Theophr. p. 7S). Or, as Poppo suggests, vfpl might be connected with fioii^w* 

Ckaptkb cm. — irarA npiros-^* by main /ores* kpxi^eroi 

— fcr^ireM ft^rcf rw %vpaKoatmr, Ti. 88. "Iwiiaaar, The InessBt 

are the same as those called ^tnenses by Cicero in his Verrine Orations. It 
was upon Mount iBtna, and is placed by Strabo eighty stadia from Catana and 
wk^awr rii9 Ktproplwmr. Wass. Hiero it seems first planted a colony of 
5000 Syraeusans and others at Catana, changing the name of the town to 
JBtna. Bnt subsequently the natiTe tribes reeoTered the city, restored its 
ancient name, and expelled the colonists. The latter took possession of Inessa, 
a town in the interior, about ten miles distant, and in memofy of Hiero bestowed 
upon it the name of the city from which they had been driren. rh 

SijcffXiic^F wiktaixn — 'Me Sieel town (or ehirf stronghM)^ — ^Am. 
wpoai^aXKov, A true imperfect, denoting an uncompleted action, or rather 
an action not terminating in any result. Jelf» { 398. The Terb is generally 
eonstmcted with a datiTO— ^ Tff(x<* — without 4mL *A$nraim9 

is goremed by ^aripis (SchoL apod Krug.)—' who retreated later thorn the 
Athenians* in rev reix^e'^aret — i.e. the Acropolis. 

KalKiror. The locality of this riTer is not clearly made out. Some haTe 
identified it with the Ales, but this is mentioned zciz., and Pop. aigaee that 
Thnejdid. would* not haTe assigned two names to a single stream. 

Ckaftib civ.— (c) narh xp^^l^^^ '4* Arnold has a long note, which 
would now be scarcely needed, to prore that H it sometimes used like H#cr, 
not to express the writei's opinion, but that of the persons introduced. Tnns- 
tato— '<• eioeordamcet oe was prqfeseed, with an oracle,' This iatsipretation 
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Poppo does not consider certain in this case. See Kark H t^ vaXaiW t4faMf^ 
i. a4. ' Perhaps it was thonght prudent to counteract an opinion which the 
Delphic oracle maj hare rendered conunon among the Greeks, that ApoUo 
aided with the Peloponnesians.' — ^Thirlw. iii. ch. la. 

(6.) nffi#(e'T/>aref . See the account giren in Herod, i. 64, fV i^itf^r 
AnAoy KdHipat, itaHpas M M «.r A. With respect to the principle npcm which the 
practice was founded, see note, Sheppard's Theophrastus, p. 114. 
Z^op i^tmparo r^t r^o'ev. Am. compares Herod, i. 64, h^ Srer Are^ 

rev 1^ ffTxc Poppo refers to Thu^yd. TiL 37, ndt Srer wfi^ r^ wikw «^r«v 

1 J 

(c.) ifiitai Zffat, This is an instance of the attraction of the antecedent 
into the case of the relatiTe, like the well-known ' urbem qoam statno, reetra 
est.' The term * inrerse attraction ' has been inrented to express the idiom. 
Cf. Homer, iZ. sit. 371, 

Jelf, S S14. i. T. Rest adds : ' This sort of attraction onlj oocnre where the 
word to which the reUtiTe belongs comes immediately before it : eg. r^ mMm» 
|r Kor^Xnrt rf M oh rktiopot i^fa hrhf 4 nrrdpmp ml Mea Ta^ilTtfr.* — 8ekui' 
gram, § 177. 5. 

(d,) ipa9o9p4iffK9ip — ' to dii in' This usage of ip is common. Cf. Arist. 
AveSf 38, Kol waai Kouf^p ipmroTiatu xp4/>eTa — * to spend num^ in / Pae, 1 156, 
irawovortip ydp 4ffj* /vir^Sciot wdyv — * to foalk about in / and note ii. 74. Poppo 
seems to consider that ' antecedens dictum pro consequente,' as ^Jarrttw, is 
substituted bj Diodorus and Strabo. But that death itself was regarded as 
pollution to those in the neighbourhood seems clear from the passage of Theo- 
phrastus (vcpl AtiffiSaifiOplas) referred to abore ; from the language of Apollo 
with regard to Alcestis, and from Eurip. Iph, in Taur, 380. See the Alceat, is, 
iyit 8i fk^ fJaafid /i* 4^ ^fjioit iclxp» i¥rt§cT§tp, Theophr. lac eiL 

ixlyov kirix*^' 'Eovit stades, according to Strabo, z. 486. Kriig. 
vffFTffrnpfSa — ' the quinquennial festival,* i.e. the festiTal was celebrated after 
the lapse of four years. See Clinton, F. if. 337. 3. rk AiiKiu, 

On the Delian festival, see Plut Nie, iii. 4 ; Diet. qfAntiq, ; Thirl wall, iii. 117 ; 
Orote, Ti. 427. The last obsenres, ' At this period the Athenians were excluded 
both from the Olympic and Pythian games, which probably made the reriTal of 
the Delian festival more gratifying to them.' rk 'E^^tf'ia. See 

JDict. rf Antiq, The commentators refer to Dion. Hal. Ant, Vf, 25. 

(0.) i9§^povp — * appeared as spectators' This seems to be one of that 
class of verbs compounded of a noun and the substantive verb Iw, of which 
0omo\4m, fion94c»f olyox4uf 9po^9r4m, and others are examples. (See Sheppard's 
Theophrastus, p. 58.) Its formation thus "-tfcwp^t Iw, and accordingly we find 
it constructed with cb, Lucian, Timon, 50 (quoted by Poppo) ; and Ar. Vesp^, 
1188 : iyk 8^ TcOffcft^ica «^e/ oUofAev \ xK^p 4s TldpoP'—*! never ufont et 
Btmphs exempt to Pares* Stephens, Tkes,, renders — ' ludos speetatum veniumt* 
fAoveinSs, Because Poll. iii. 141 says the Attics prefer ky&ras ^uvurift to 
iy, fAovauco^Sf Krug. would read the former here. krnyoif^* dnoe* 

lis 
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hamif * ti$ Jukrtm avf*—'Vo'^ Our own expreMion, * led up tk$ dime*,* ez- 
pLuni the word and its usage. Krug. refers to Callim. Hymn, JM, 179. 
4k vpooi/iUv. We learn from Wolfs Proleffamena that hymns of this sort 
were onlj intended as introductions to longer and more elaborate oompositioni. 
This is the reason why thej are ealled vpooifua. The Scholiast, as quoted hj 
AnL, gires an unusual deriTation of the word : rl rov vpooiyJev ttfofut, oAk lUXe 
i| tW InuMT Bi|Xm * wpb yif r&p tXfutp koI T«r Mdr ol ««Aaio) roh hraimm jSer. 
Were the Scholiasts more trustworthy and less imaginadre, this statement 
would doubtless affect the explanaUon abore giren. Buker rightly adds a 
caution that we are not to accept all the so-called Homeric Hymns as genuine, 
from the rraognition of this particular one by Thucydides. 

(/.) ixxsTf — ^Am., Pop., GolL Axx' foe oceurs in more H8S., and ii 
adopted by Bekker and Krug. iXKit ^ is read in the common editions of the 
Homeric Hymns. But from this we are not likely to derire niuch aid, for 
Thucydides of course copied from a source not ayailable to us, who hsTO the 
text of Homer only as it came forth from the hands of the Alexandrian gram- 
marians. One may perhaps venture to render — ' other wkiUe* 
^Tf Xff^ra rev iwtdwov^* made an end qf hie eneomium* (sc. of the Delian 
chorus). See kSyov rcXcvrSy, ante lix. This does not of course imply that 
the words terminated the compoeition. Poppo remarks accordingly that 
Buhnken*s argument drawn from this passage to prove the existence of two 
Homeric Hymns to Apollo in the age of Thu^. altogether falls to the ground. 
raXawelpiet — probably the same as raXuiwmpot — * toileome* * p ai n e tal n nff' 
implying the labour which arises from long and careful investigation. The 
expression, a painful student, though quaint, is still intelligible. 
irtKfiilptm^ep'^* ehowed hy certain proqf* See note, i. 3. 
|iff# tepmr fwefivow—^'eent the choral bande (ff dancere with eaerifieee! 
* l^iis, simply the animate killed ; Uph everything required for sacrifice, such 
as, periiaps, the tripod (Herod, iv. 179) and all the other vessels.' — ^Am. On 
the exceeding care bestowed upon the training and equipment of the Delian 
chorus see Xen. Mem, iii. 3. la. jcal rh vXeiara — ' ae well ae moet 

other ihinge* (sc of those appertaining to the chorus). * <AAa in sententia latet, 
quemadmodum in dioendi genere, i. 116.' — ^Pop. IxAm is however expressed 
there. 



CsATTiB €y.— (a.) Hawep ^wxlpL^re^ — ' as, hawng promieed, they 
detained* (i.e. as they promised when they detained) — implying, as is usual 
with the participle sine articulo, that the promise was the cause or condition of 
the detention. See for the promise sup. di. 

(6.) "OKvas. This is one of the places for which both a singular and plu* 
ral form exist Of. Tlxdrata and UKaraied, iL 7, and Pop. note. ' Nor ein In- 
stitut xur Schlichtong von Handeln mit den nordlichen Nachbam.'— Wadwa. 
MelL AU.I16. < The seat of national justice.'^Thirlwall. 

{c.) jceirf ^iKaerriipi^ Whether common to the Acamanians alone or to 
them with the Amphilochians is not apparent Various interpretations hava 
beni given. Kruse {Hellae) understands a common convention between the 
AeamanisBS and Amphilochians ; and this view is favoured by the testimony of 
fltsphanaa Bya.(vocs'^OXgi)and the aitnatkn of the placa. Pi^po howcrsr is «f 
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opinion that had this been the meaning of Thncjdides he would hare written 
€ftai9 u^ois Koi ToSs 'Afi^^x^*** '^^ eaTonn of dogmatiim, and U acaioel j 
fnfficient ground for rqecting the testimony of a writer who had probablj greater 
opportunitiee of ascertaining the truth than we hare. Bloomfield thinks it 
identical with the rh icoii^r rmw 'Axaprdpuw mentioned hyXenoph. Seil. iT. 6. 4« 
The Acarnanians were separated into sereral federal dirisions, which some- 
times acted in concerti and sometimes not See ii 9, ir. 49, ir. 77. '^OKtm 
then may have been the locali^ of their federal coundL Yet, as Poppo ob- 
serres, it is hardly probable that this would hare been located in the AigiTS 
teiritoiy. Wachsmuth, as we have already seen, supposes it to hATe boon a 
place selected for conference, and for the ac(jnstment of differences between th* 
Acarnanians and their northern neighbours. 

(d,) iwi$a\a^^las. Leake explains this from its ricinity to the lake or 
marsh now called Ancyr6 ; but TJrquhart is of opinion that any dtj situated 
in the vicinity of the Ambracian gulf might be called lvl0a^Mrrl•, or 'fnori- 
Uma,' Pop. 

(i.) rrit 'AM^«Xox^af «.tA. Am. calls attention to the collocation, whidi 
is that usually adopted in Greek, when a place, and the country in which it is * 
situated, are mentioned together. He contrasts the English idiom which repeats 
the same preposition — *in An^hUoehia in the plaee catted WdU* But wo 
might compare ' in Bethlehem of Judiea,' though this, it is true, is derived 
from a Greek source. It coincides with the other idiom noticed by A. 
whore the town is the prominent subject, and the name of the territory is 
added for the purpose of more accurate description : e.g. h Tta^yp^ rift 
BPMrrlof, i. 108 ; ^r WJirauiM rqi Bowrtat, ii. %; it MMni9 rqi AoJCMmriit, 
ii. 15. 

(/.) Kp^rac. This must have been a spot at the foot of the limestone 
hills, where the water gushed up from streams which in all probability acted 
as a subU^rranean drain to the lake visible from the hill of Argos. We know 
that it lay east of Argos, and on the high road between Acamania and 
Ambraeia. The geographical matters connected with these chapters are too 
vaguely known to be commented upon with certainty. We have already a 
memoir upon the district by Lieut Wolfe, R.N. (Journal qf Geograpk. Soe»^ 
iii. pt. I. 77), but this is confined to the sea-board. The route of the Pelopon- 
nesian army is traced with accuracy enough for ordinary purposes by Am. 
See his note. 'Apicrr or ^A.i}f. From the researches of Pop. and 

Boscher, who refers to Xon. Hell, ii. a. 17, Plato, Farm, 117 d, it appears that 
this man was subsequently one of the Thirty ^^rants. 4s t^w 

vSkip—'to their cUy! i.e. to Ambraeia. h /idxv—'tie haUU Oat 

would be^ 

CBAFTEn CVL— (a.) ro^t iw "OXiraii icrA. The right rendering of 
these words depends upon the well-known force of !!«« (of. Person ad Eurip. 
Hee, i), which, being derived from a perfect* has the sense of *compUled 
action^ and was rightly translated by the Latins adeum — ' tJiol the AmbraeioU 
now in (Hpa were arrived ; ' or, as we should say — ' as soon as they heard qf the 
arrival qf the Ambraeiote now in Olpa* It is strange that Pq)., after giT> 
iag the comet tianalaXioik tox Verrot*-' ssnusi,' — should quots Dakar: 
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' Intnprei — Jmhraeiotas, ^ epud Olpa$ erant, venire. Sed non apparet eot ab 
Olpif discessissc, nam et moz dicit icoi irpov4fulaw [ol HfAovoyr^o'ioi] tmi It 
^Okwmu 'AfurpoKuArait,* and then add, *et Vcu' est vemisae, adeeee;* aa if the 
matter admitted of doubt alBi t — * in turn* i.e. next. 

•"«/ i^xeirm—^Mrting along ihe/rantier* (cf. Tiii. 95, h^ Ux^nt)* 

(b,) Ai/iLpalae, Poppo haa along note, the lubstanceof which ia thatMnllez^i 
nap ia wrong in placing Agnea between the Acamanian Limnea and the AigiTO 
temtoiy, in such a way that it should reach the lea. For the united Acamaniana 
and Amphilochiana would never have permitted themaelTes to have been cut off 
from the sea, and consequently from Athenian succour, by such a narrow slip 
of ground. Besides, the Agrei, being allies of the other party, would in that 
ease have offered some opposition to the Acamaniana when moving up to aid 
the Amphilochiana. The nearest road from limnsea probably led through the 
AigiTe territoiy ; but Eurylochua preferred a longer and safer route to Argoa, 
in order to avoid the Acamaniana who were waiting for him at Crena. Thai 
the Agnean territory lay towarda Olpss is dear from iii. 1 1 1. 
•(ff^Ti 'Annppnwlne — ' which i$ no longer Jeamania, but friendly to ih$m' (so. 
the Acamaniana). A a/9 ^/a c r 1. Cf. note, zziv. supra. 

Ovi/iov Ipovf. *Spartanoros (sc Sparto-Tuni) nunc e8se,cui continens sit 
Hacrinoroe docent Kruse, p. 30a, et Leake, iv. 251.' — Poppo. &7peiffer— 
* tmeuUimtod,* uaed somewhat in the sense of typtot, wld, 

Cbattsb CVII.— Mifrp^iroXii'. This appears to have been part of the hill 
of Olpse, but why so called it does not appear. * A name,* saya Thirlwall, ' per- 
haps connected with the ancient importance of Olpes;' Am. coigectures that 
the spot was chosen by the Acamaniana aa the scene of their national court 
(«eii^ SunrHlpier), from some tradition representing it aa the earliest settle- 
ment of their race. Bloomf. identifies it with the southern peak of the hill 
DOW called Maroruni. Peile quotes, ' Mons Ideus, ubi et gentis cnnabuU 
Bostrs.' — ^JSm. iii. 103. ract •ficeo'i. Cf. cr. AifMe- 

w$4if^w -#^iM|. The MSS. vary, with a preponderance towards the last. But 
aa the fnrmer is always found elsewhere, Kriiger substitutes it here. The 
tmth ia that both forms were current. Thucydides would probably be con- 
sistent in his orthography, but a transcriber to whose ear both forms were 
&miliar would naturally glide from one into the other. X<>P^'p** 

The diy bed of one of the numerous mountain torrents running into the 
sea. " nal /»c«C*r ydp. The Hefodoti«n use of 7^1^— expressing the 

reason for what follows (Ixx.). ir c pi 4ffx • — ' overlapped (or OMt» 

JUmitd),* Cf. T. 71. nnrk rh bwep4xop t*i» 4rmwrtmr — 

'ever agauut that portion of the enemy which overlapped their own line,* So 
In the next chapter, vi utdt Uano^, bKi-imw, The sixty mtfi- 

tiooed at the beginning of the chapter. rb Ih &XXe . . . dbf Ixa- 

rrei . . . ^veixe*'- Am. comparea i. 4S, vi M Kxxo a^rel hcelx^t *nd 
Herod, tx. 31, Huxen' ei U4p€eii robs Tey^^rrmt, from which it appean thai 
the wotd la almost a technical odo for occupying a positioo in the line^* tho 
Aeammeianeoame next mnd filed up the reet of the Une,* ^ Isarrei means— 
*m their mvorei trihee^ which like the Scotch elana alwaya fought in itpai»to 
^odiaa. Gf.L}. For Ar«|ilt, d with Xrig., Horod. Tii 41. 
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CBiiFTSB CVIIL— rf rndpf—^wUk tkeir [left] win^: it kXmiiP 

Iwofitipag — * tcait to mak$ any rttUtanee,* like is x*^P^ foo^Zmi, y. 71. 
rh ic&T^ Eip^Xoxoi^. This use of the preposition should be oontnsted with that 
in the last chapter — ' thai part qf the army by Euryloehus,* * tJks divuum <ff 
Eurylochtti* Compare Soph. Ajaz, 775, im^ ^iftat oifrer* ^«f4(« Mxt* 
T^ iro\^ Tov apyv ii^K0o9^^*weiU tkrough wUh (i.e. esceeuted) the he»t 
part tif the bueinese,* There is no necessity to read in^^iiXfiw with Bloomfl 
Gf. i. 70, h i^4K$toatp, Krng. however follows BL, though, as he admits, 
against MS. authority. hwtZtm^ap, Bloomt (ed. L) wished to 

read iwtZlmdar, but Pop. has rightly remarked that the preposition impliea— 
*/rom the place of oombai* Haase was wrong in asserting that Thueyd. did 
not use the word, for iiro8Mi{^(m»r rohs im7 is found in all KSS. in ri. 
101. wpeawiwrepTtS'^* tumbling in eof^ueum,' to be distin- 

guished from ffinrfvTorrtf, said of a military force throwing itmHf into a town 
for parposcs of defence. irtKt^ra ?«f i^L lobeck adPhryn. p. 47 

explains this — vop^cirfr «wf i^, icol b^ ir^Ktira. It is a species of brachy* 
logy easily paralleled (i. 71, f^XP* ^^^ itpia$m)^* was protracted to alaU hour 
and then oeaeed ' — (i.e. was late before it eeaJsed) ; Peile — ' ended at evening.' 
Sereral MSS. however read is b^, which is somewhat confirmed by i. 51, iiL 7S. 

Chaptbb CDC. — Mtpehdlos, Cf. sup. chap. 100. veXiep- 

K^acrai — * shall stand a siege' (lii.). i^cicpo^t sine artieiilo— 

'recovery qf dead* (i, 57). A^tioa$4wris . • . awipZowren. 

Because the |varp^nryoi are implied in the form of the expression. Krug. aptly 
cites Xen. Hell. i. f . 10, 'AAJcii9ii(5i}t ix Hdpitup furh MarriBiov tiwair ebwop^t- 
o'ayrts bw4bpaa'ar. b^ioKoy^raroi — * persons qf consideration ' 

^ I X w 0" a I . Explained by the Scholiast, ifftkebs rmr avfifUxitw vet^crcu — ' to strip 
them 0/ their allies * (i.e. to isolate them). rhp tiia$o^6p0p Sx^op, 

As these are mentioned beside the Mantinseans, it is plain that they were not 
Mantinaeaus. Some suppose them to have been auxiliaries collected by the 
Lacedaemonians out of Peloponneeus. Poppo thinks they may have been 
Peloponnesians other than Lacediemonians or Mantimeans, considering that the 
antithesis is not so much between UtXovoryrioltty and /uff$o^por as between 
il^lo\oyfaTaro^ and 6x><cp, Bloomfield*s opinion is, that as no mention has been 
made of any merceDaries accompanying Euiylochos, ch. 100, these were some 
forces got together by the Ambraciots, most probably Epirots. 
diajSaXciy is ro^f 'EXXiyraf — * bring them into odium with the Greeks 
(or in the eyes of the Greeksy So ii^ is robs avfifAjdxovs bta0kti$matPf ir. ai. 
wpobpyialrMpop — *made their own interest an object tf mare importance* 
wpoHpyov is npb tpyov — the object proposed in any action, Ibwwep 

bwripxep — L e. iK rmp bwapxirrmp — * as far as the means to do so were in their 
power* iw§fio6kevep, Ktvlq, truly remarks that iw\ indieatee 

the treachery practised against their oonfedeiates. 

Chafteb ex.— &77ffX/ar. See sup. cv. /t^pet r»— *« cms* 

siderable portion * (i. 13). 

Chaptxb CXL — wpS^aeip. Adverbial usage of the accusative. Compare 
such phrases as wdrra rpiwop and the instances collected by Matthie, | 425. 
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It nay be eUssed under the cases of an accasfttiTe with tl/d, &&, ' denoting the 
ezisteDee of some qnalitj in some portietilar place or relation' (Jelf, | 579. 
3X as may be seen from Uie instance there quoted : 

n^rpoicXsr vpi^aurw^ v^wf V «^«r Kffi^ kniarn, — Il» six. 301. 

Krug. quotes t. So, but there we hare wp6^afftw mdi^as ; and yi. 33, which 
•eems a really parallel case, for there we have np6^aw /i^r standing absolutely, 
as opposed to rh M itXrfids, Duk. cf. Eurip. Iph, in J.* 362, and Bern. iS. 77. 
XaX*'*^M^'^- ^0 XdxBu^ Bloomf. belieres to haTo been the wild cabbage 
mentioned by QelL (AfoiYtt, p. 191), and still a common article of food in 
Greece. He compares iw kypUtffi tmi KolxSo^s tZrot rpo^ft, Arisi. Tketmopk, 
457. ffar' iKlyvt — ' a few at a timej 8^01 fihp . • • 

IwiftKB^wrts — ' complura sunt in quibus hie offendimus.' — ^Pop. In the first 
place the particle /jAp would seem to distinguish the party who hare just been 
described as leaving in a body, from some others, whereas no others are sub- 
sequently mentioned. This is true ; yet it may be questioned whether there if 
not an implied reference to those left behind — ' as many indeed (or, that i$ to 
My) ai Irft together* for the rest (either such as remained, or such as left sepa* 
rately) were not engaged in the transaction described. In the second place he 
contends that oSrms has no meaning. It seems obTious to suggest that it refers 
to M Xaxean^ii^ — ' in this way that I have deeoribed the others going! But 
POppo contends that this would have been #v^ o&r^ ^icciyo; a much more 
natural expression certainly, but must Thucydides necessarily have adopted it? 
We might perhaps compare MscYl, Ag. 695, hyiXoMrop ptrmt, where Klunsen 
translates — ' ita leonem quidam nutririt ; ' and adds, e0r«r similitudinem indudt, 
vt sloff Ters. 388. Pop. conjectures Jarci to be connected with Myxs^w, as 
|iipff{fA0^^rfff with &pfifioa9, and urges that Thucyd. never couples the imp. 
Myxeofor with an aorist participle. On what principles one is to prove this 
negative is not clear. Peile simply translates — ' to have corns with them in this 
way* It is perhaps worth remarking that o0r»r, like the Homeric aSrms, is 
sometimes used to express carelessly, without studied design. See Buttmann's 
able note on Dem. c, Midiam, { 11 nf: ir ovrovol^ riA atol Zutrptfif offrwi W^ 
— ' ill a private party as one may say, and no more,* Gf. St John iv. 6, iKaB4(no 
sSrms hA tj «iry$. For 8^01 iijkp Kriig. coigectures Zaotmp, He considers 
sSrms obscure, but would explain — * die sowis es eben dor Fall war gssammelt* 
(' who had so got together into a body*), referring to cv. f$eow 

ipS/n^ — ' ran at speed,* See Kriig. Xen. Anab, i 8. 11. It seems to have 
been a technical military phrase— 'v«fi< ai the double qukk* So again iv. 67 
sad I IS. From such phrases the tiro will perceive how the dative in so many 
eases meiged into as adverb. ^viKaraXa/Sff ii^— ' catch thorn up! ' 

l^aSmad rif. 'Tit eet hie nostrum manchsr* — ^Poppo. rit is used of a 
person with some degree of unceitainty and vagueness — some one person, or U 
might bs two. Am. is right in comparing Herod, iii. 140, hpefiifinitn IT f nr 
f •Mffb— * not mors than ens or two ;* and Xen. Anab, i. 8. 10^ ro^tvBnmt va 
tKiym, Peile adds to these, for plural force of rts^ KimioofUp n^, ip XeXin 
wlyuot 8v»» Ear. Ion, 1315, and Homer, Odys, xL 50a. Oompare the Lataa 
; as, *Noa istom at noa-aemiasm proviada eomipit,' C^ contrm 
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Verrem, iL 1. 16 ; and 'Video de istif, qui ae popolares Haberi Tolun, abesse 
non-neminom,' Cie. in Cat. \i, 5. Madvig remarks : ' Bj non-nemo, one or 
two, some few defined bnt not named persons are always indicated,' { 493. e. 
But after all I confess I do not see why the ordinary sense of the word ta not 
probable. The enormity of the action was qnite enough to make it remarkable 
in a single indiTidoal, and the regular construction with a singular participle 
makes it doubtful whether more than one person be meant. This has I see also 
struck Erug., who says— *Tif maneker su ubersetcen, wird pofttrat kanm 
gestatten.' tiaffoo'Uvf fkiw rirat— 'some two hundred* 

* Ay patZ a, Poppo prefers 'AypadZa, as the cognate term lUorcub occurs ii. 71 . 3. 
Lob. (ad Phryn, p. 41) and Krug. take the opposite view. 

Chapteb CXIL— (a.) 19ofi4p^w. The exact locality of the t^ X6^ haa 
not yet been well ascertained. See Arnold's note. Either the pass which led 
from the ridge of Macrinoros into a large ralley or plain (seen in the surroys), 
which extended to the shore, or the entrance to the hills from the plain of 
Arta, called Palea Kulia, may be meant by i^fioKi, rhw 9k 

ikdff^m . . . wpoaifafidwrtt. Kruger coigectures ^i th rW or is rW 94^ aa 
he does not belieye that the preposition would be omitted in good Attic prose. 
On the other hand Plato's authority has been produced against him — Jbw^dErrtt 
h S^ wbroTs ^x^/iori icriM (Phado, I13 n). iir^ i ^9 4 pas. On the 

usage of the preposition see Matthiae, { 573, and Jelf, { 6ao, who quotea 
Hmwf ^XorrOf iixh tcfwov ittpffff^orr^ (H, viii. 53), and iarh Mwpw^ Her. ti. 
119. In these instances iarh signifies depariwt from a point in respect of tims^ 
as elsewhere in respect of place. So wo have iarh irp^rov ffiryov, rii. 43. Eriig. 
refers to his own Anab, Ti. i. 23. 6p$p^. 'Paulo post, mfterhs fri 

oCffris ; et iy. no, wvicrhs Iri «cal irc^l tp$pov* — Poppo. This confirms the state- 
ment of Pbrynichus (p. 275, ed. Lobeck) that tp9pos is the period just preceding 
the dawn, when a lantern might still be used. Kriig. cf. iy. no, and Plat. 
Protag, 310 ▲ : rrjs irap§K$o^<rris pwtrhs ravn)<r(, Iri 0aB4os 6p9pov, 
$Ti ip rats 9hpa7s, Cf. iv. 32. Krug. 

(6.) jtpotral^ Koi iK4k9V9, The imperfect, says Am., is used where the 
sense would seem to require the aorist. But his explanation is in exact accord- 
ance with the theory which has been all along maintained in reference to the 
aorist, and it is accordingly quoted in his own words, * That these tenses are 
often yaried in a narration is well known, the aorist simply staUng the fact, the 
imperfect conyerting it, if I may so speak, into a picture, by representing it aa 
still going on, and not altogether past.* See the note on iiL 22. 
AmptBa yk&crffap I4pras, Am. compares l}»Tim yX&c^op Tfcror tl U4Kaayoi 
(Herod. L 57). The phrase is much yaried by Aristophanes. Its Latin analogue 
is voeem nUttere, wiffriP iraptxoti4povs — * making them feel amfidence^ 

Am.; '/iduciam if\ficiente$* Poppo; 'ealling up a feeling of eeeuritg! Peila; 
' Vertrauen erregend,* Kriig. Ka$opmfi4povs rf i^9i, 

Portus translates—' quod eorumfaeiee eemi non posset* to which Poppo assenta. 
80, too, Peile — ' their faces could not be distinguished* Others interpret— 
' with their eyes* as in the phrases 9p6i»/^ OcZr, cxi. ; and KSy^ nhtnp, i. aa ; 
Kriig. — *ihrer Erseksinung nach* U4ap» 01 i« 

109, iiL 81. ipku T08 fpyov rf ivprvx^^* ^r^Vli 
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hai— 'mftiZif ike oeHon was taking place.* But the word teemt to imply 
th*t the ereot was a loit of accident Cf. 4 {wrrvx^ T^f 4itier4pa9 Xfetas^ 
L 33. el ZeT—* tf neede mttit be* bwh rmw Bapfidpmw, 

The Ambraciots affected to regard the Amphiloehians as barbarians, because 
thej were in reality a mixed race, mostly of Pelasgion extraction. See ii. 6S. 
CH Gimnrille Sharp's canon, and note on i. iS. 

Ceaptbi CXin. — ^This chapter affords an admirable praxis upon theOreek 
pfonoans^ but offers no difficulty to a reader fairly acquainted with their usage. 
*AypmtQve, Cf. iL 101, iii. 106, iii, 114. r^s wpAr^t fidx^t, 

Cf. supra, erii., eriii. /itr^ ^^«r. This refers to the herald and 

those by whom he was sent Poppo remarks that the plural ^^h is often 
used where one person only is mentioned but more are meant (iv. 18, r. 58). 
*Ito/i^raiff. See er. and note on ii. 7. fidKivrm — ' eomewkere 

about tv» hundred* It would be quite unnatural in this place to interpret * two 
hundred fuUy* faliferai — * are clearly seen to be,* ' plainly are,* 

See note 00 L a. eXwep yt^'yee certainly, if,aewe must euppote, 

you were the pereons who/ought yesterday in Idomene,* cfrtp here again denoting 
an assumed hypothesis. vp ^ n f^ — ' nudius tertius / ' the day be/ore 

yesUrday* ueX /i^r t^ r adroit — * and yet these undoubtedly are 

the men we fought with yesterday* Pop. refers to Heindorf. Protay. 4. Parti- 
cul» ffol ftkr 9ii ut sepe simillims icol ft,^ cum assereratione adrersandi Tim at 
vero habent Non usitatA sunt atol ft^w 8^, quae restitui rult Bloomf.* — Poppo. 
hpiBfiir, Kriig. dtes Eur. Beradid, 669, iraAAe^i kpi$tihf AxXor oba fx* 
ffinu, i^eX^lr — as in iv. 69 and r. 43. ' The reason was per- 

haps operatiTf , but not the only one. It would hare made them afraid of 
Athenian co-operation at Leukas. The displeasure arising from the former re- 
fusal of Demosthenes had never been appeased, and they were glad to mortify 
him in a similar manner.'— Qrote. Perhaps the recollection of Phormio's arbi- 
trary proceedings put them on their guard. ThirlwalL 

Chafter CXIV. — Tptror fi4p0s, ' Df m. had^3oo. The Athenians must 
have had at least six times as many, i.e. 1 800. But this was only a third part, 
and many stragglers were slain beside. Therefore the slain were about 6000.' 
— Grote. wkderra idXm — * in navigatione* Poppo; * during the 

voyage,* ' at sea.* i^^pdiiioaw agrees with the latter nominatire, 

Tix.'that placed in apposition. Poppo quotes Tac. Ann. xiii. 37, ' Insechi, gens 
baud alias socia Romanis, aria Armenise incursant* Of this Eriig. says, ' hier 
doch hart' But why et pecially so ? The word originally implying selection, 
it comes to signify dedication of spoils to the Gods, as being in that case 
selected. Duker quotes Thomas Magister in toco ^ciXff— ^(ciXf rf Stiri 
ydpas^ ««1 mpe» 4 it^^oSei. This, the technical term for return 

from exile (Herod, i. 60), is used because Demosthenes by his foluntary ex- 
planation had placed himself in an exile's position. iaweieurro 
^Mcanse, as Pdp. remarks, they had no ships to take them home. 
/aevurd^r^aur here as elsewhere (i a. 119 ii. 16) denotss change of locally 
and habitation. Had the writer been anxious to define the iweeise relations of 
time in these BoremsBts he must hare used the plupeif eet ; but m he merely 
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dwelt upon tht fact, the aorist wm the natural tense. Arn. justly compares Ar 
ffsraS^ffiar, i. 50. wapk JaXvi^OUv. This is Hermann's now uniTersally 
receired correction for SoXMier, which after rott As 2aX^0iov Ktermptfyov^tr is 
inadmissible. Am. translates — 'to wkiek plaee [i.e. (Eniad»] ikey aUo had 
remotfedfrom Salyntkiua* His explanation is that their retnm to their own 
country was cut off by the Acamanians and Amphilochians, and that they had 
accordingly accompanied the Peloponnesians to (Eniada. Poppo connects i^ 
Qi»tiZv» otherwise — 'fitder9 facto} §x (Eniadii, ^ c SalytUhh duoeaseramt^ 
abeundi [in Peloponnesiam et Aeamaniam] potuiatem dedermnt* Qrot« alone 
would retain iro^ SoX^i^ier, beliering that OinoMr is not here the name of the 
place but of the inhabitants: 'As the word is already in the patronymic form it 
would be difficult to deduce from it a new nomm getUUeJ He tr.— ' iqft retreat 
woi granted to Ambrakiots and Beloponnenans from the (Emadm, who also [as 
well as Ambrakiots and Peloponnesians] went up to the territory pf Salym^ 
thiu$: iw\ Toirtff— <0N these eondUione: Matthis, { 479* *< i 

Jelf, 836. 5. c ti4 r^ff iiweipov. Most M8S. hare 'Hvii^ 

though the Corinthians in passing over to Ambncia could not possibly cross 
Epirns. See sup. zeiT, 

Chafteb CXV.— ^dr SifftXdr. A neceesazy correction for SuctXiMTwr, the 
readbg of the MSS. The Qreek settlers were called SuccXiAroi ; the Imtkol^ 
according to Thucydides Ti. 1, were a barbarous tribe, or rather congeries of 
tribes, inhabiting the central portion of the island (vi. 88). This agreee (as 
Bloomf. observes) with what is subsequently said about making an iuTasion 
from the upper part of the countiy. Besides, as the SuccXiwrcu were divided 
between the Syracusans and Athenians, one party of them would scarcely have 
been described as 0/ lUxtKutrai, But the SurcXol were at that time allies of 
Athens (iii. 103, iv. 25). Perhaps the best r^um^ of Sicilian affairs is that 
given by Thirlwall in iii. 22. It is necessaxy to a full understanding of the 
narrative of Thucydides, and should be mastered by the student See also 
Grote, vii. ch. 57. HvBiZmper — possibly the man mentioned as 

archon when the war began (iL 2). iir\ rhs pavs — 'who had Ifeen 

sent to command the fleet* Ac(x^' — recalled for peculation. See 

Ariatoph. Fesp. 240. Bloomf. So^oicA^a — afterwards one of the 

Thirty Tyrants, according to conjecture. 9lpy6ti9p0t — * ae being 

excluded from the uee qf the eea by but a few ehipe, they were engaged in pro^ 
paring a fleet with the intention qf not putting up with itj Pop. df. Izzzviii. 

Chaptbb CXVI. — wcpl airh rh fmp roSro. ' IIcpl ctfco, sub, quum jam 
appropinquaret hoc ver.*— Pop. 6 ^^a| — * rivue ignie* PUn. IL N. 

106,231; *der Fueretrom^*'^' the Eruption.* Thucyd. means the flood of 
lava. Kriig. refers to Heind. Plat Phad, 1 39. The root is ^4m, Then ^i^t 
Iwaa^v^, perl ipp^iea. The article indicates the notoriety of the pheno- 
menon. rh wpirepor adverbially — ' on the pretfioue occasion,' 

werniKoar^ frci . . . fiMrh rh vpireper feyfio, 'According to th^ 
computation of Thucydides the previous eruption occurred OL Izxvi. », i J. 
B.G. 475, sixteen years before the victory of Hiero, commemorated by Pindar iA 
the first Pythian, when he refers to Etna and its eruptions.'— Goller. ' Afr* 
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oording to the PariaD marble the eruption of Etna took plaee OL bar. %, Le. 
B.a 479. This Bockh and Kriiger consider to haTe been the rh wpirtpow 
t^lta meant hy Thueydides. The former supposes that either Thncjdides. 
spoke loosely in round numbers, or that the eruption lasted for sereral years. 
Tlie latter supposes that ^ (the numerical symbol for 5) has been lost belbrs 
the word Irci. Or the eruption mentioned in the Fuian marble may be the 
ikbrd of Thueydides, since it is clear from this expression vp^cpor that Thncj- 
dides knew of no eruption between the two which he mentions.'— Poppo. 
▼pit y9y99%99mu The third eruption here mentioned is not to be identifled 
with that which, as we learn from^Diodorus (zIt. 59) and Orosius (ii. iS), 00- 
carred OL zcri. i, i.e. 396. eovjcvlflft {vr^Ypaf t r. Gt i. it 

lo-s) ; T. so. 
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Tkb conUoT e nij which thi« passage has excited would fill a moderate Tolnme. 
Mr. Grote alone has devoted to it ten octaro pages of rerj small print. Under 
thesetcircumstances, I can merely gire what appears to be the most plausible 
interpretation, and reply to the objections which have been nrged against it» 
I should tr.— * ike Pelopanneaiaiu gettmg under weigh at daybreak^ directed tAdr 
course tn a column four abreast upon their own eoastf inward, in the diroetiam 
of the ffuif, with the right wing leading, in which order also they had been lying 
ai their moorings* Mr. Grote, on the other hand, interprets HI riir iamuf 'fim 
as the Athenian^ own land, meaning thereby the northern shore of the gnlf^ 
in the neighbourhood of Naupaotos. No one, I imagine^ would naiuraUy adopt 
this view. It is only toleraUe if the objections against the other be fataL Lei 
us examine them. 

(i) ' Though the Scholiast explains ^irl by wopi, it is impossible for it to 
have any such moaning. With an accusative M must moan against, wOk 
hostile intent, and this meaning is inconsistent with the above interpretation.* 
I have already intimated my belief that hostile intent is a secondary not a 
primary meaning of M with the occusativo [i. 30, a. 54, a]. The primaiy 
meaning is * motion on to a fixed point.' The secondary notion fiows from this, 
and is connected with the actual mooting or confronting that which is hostile 
to us ; the actual coming into contact with opposition. That M followed by 
an accusative doos not of necessity connote ' hostile purpose,' may be seen by 
many examples furnished by the lexicons and grammars. In the present case 
we need not go far for an instance very much to the point. From ii. S6 
we learn iraprtrK^wr* i\ koSl 6 ^pfilmr iwl rh *P/oy rh MoAoiqNJC^ , , . 
4r 8i TovTo fi^r rh *P(oy ^(Xior roa 'A^nJoit. I do not therefore at all ae* 
cept the necessity for any such meaning as ' hostile purpose.' The preposition 
I believe has its original meaning, and I compare to it our own militaxy 
usage of the preposition ' upon,* which does not mean ' on the top of anything,' 
as a foreigner might suppose, but tfi the direction qf^.^.g, * the advanced guard 
will move upon Quatre-Bras.' It is here employed rather than irapd, because 
the coast, as the map shows, makes a sweep upward to the north. Conse- 
quently the fieet in advancing 4<rit rod ir^Xvov, would naturally seem to be 
advancing upon it, rather than parallel to it ; just as Phormion, u, 86, ad* 
Tanced upon the promontory of Bhium. There was also more occasion to 
employ the accusative, as the genitive was wanted to express the general dixvo- 
tion, the ultimate olgea of their course i^ rov ac^vev. 
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Arnold has weakened hie own case greatly by referring to M eum datiro. 
He does not, however, by any means say what Mr. Qrote puts into his month ; 
neither does he ' assign to iw\ with an aeeusatiTO a sense which he himself 
admits it only has with a daUve.* On the contrary, he claims for M with an 
aoeosatiTe a * mixed notion,* of which iw\ with a dative /omu pari. On the 
other hand, he shows no clear perception of the distinction between 'motion 
vpon a point' [the aocosatire] and ' rest at a point* [the datare]. 

(1) ' Arnold explains r^r iovrvr yrji^ by Sicyon and Corinth, because some 
of the ships came from these places. They are too distant ; the explanation is 
farfetched and improbable ; besides it is true of only part of the Peloponnesian 
fleet' Here again Am. damages his own case. Surely a Peloponnesian fleet 
might consider Peloponnesus as 4 iavrih y^ without descending into particu- 
lars. At any rate, it was quite as much so as the northern coast could be 4 
lovrwr 79 to the Athenians. Things are not described m ordinary narratiTe as 
in a catalogue or inrentory. In ch. 39 we hare the whole Peloponnesian 
pai^ described as pI AaM§latfJinoi, because, as I hare there said, * the Laoe- 
dsmonians' stood for, and symbolised to the Athenian mind, the aggregate of 
their adreTsaries. 80 we speak of the French invasion of Russia, though it 
was largely participated in by Oermans and Italians. A somewhat similar 
way of speaking is quite excusable here. 

(3) *If the Peloponnesian coast had been "hugged" by the enemy's fleet, 
Phormion could hare had no cause for alarm concerning Naupactns.' Why 
not? Phormion was outside of the straits, Naupactus within them. Suppose 
him to hare remained outside, and the Peloponnesian fleet to haT« continued 
their course to Panormus, what was to hinder them from making a sudden 
dash across before he could double the promontory of Antirrhium and come to 
the rescue ? Besides, a glance at the map will (diow that a fleet sailing from 
Rhium, upon the Achaean coast, i.e. towards Drepanum, would steer nearly 
KNE. One or two more points of northing would put their heads in a direct 
line for Naupactus. Phormion might well then wuppom (pofJoaf) that they 
would probably make for that place. Had they been making straight Ibr 
Naupactus, it would, despite of what Mr. Grote says, hare been a case of 
' seeing,' not ' beliering.' If a French flotilla were seen to quit Boulogne and 
' more upon,' ' make for' (irXcZr My Cape Grisnex, I conceive that an English 
fleet stationed opposite them might well be alarmed for the safety of Borer, 
and would not be justified in remaining at anchor. This would be particularly 
the case if the enem/s fleet consisted of screw steamers, to which the ancient 
triremes may be considered in some rospect analogous on account of their 
power of rowing against the wind. 

These are I believe the most important otgections which can be uiged 
against thie interpretation of the passage which I have given. On the other 
hand, the meaning advocated by Mr. Grote is so incompatible with theoidinaiy 
vsage of Icnrrfir that he has endeavoured to fbrtiQf it by a very large edllcctioQ 
of what he appears to consider similar instances. I cannot agree that the large 
mjgori^ are at all similar. With all proper deference, I must say that Mr. Grote 
seems to have mistaken the veal point at issue. It is not whether the reflexive 
lovrwr may not be refSirrsd to mors than one sort of antecedent^ but whether 
it if evw iMibd whsie the aateeedentwoold pfopeily dsmaad the denooetoktive 
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pronoun instead. In the present eaue, Mr. Qrote himself would readily sab- 
Btitnte tBbr&» or Utiimv ; in moet of the caeee cited by him it woald be utterly 
imposaible to do so— e.g. ir. 97, cf 996 rtt ram tSoi ^p^ iavnv; ii. 95, 
IlfpSiKxas o^rf droo'x^M*'"*'* ^ *A^Mi(oif SioXX^cicv Unritf ; Xen. Ancb. ir, 7, 
13, AUtUu . . . 28i^ TIPS Morm its fli^fowra Uuriw, hriXafifidaffrai its tArhv jkmA^ 
rwr : Mem. W, 3. 14, 6 I^Kms edit iwtrphm ro«f h^pAttois imnhf iKptfi&s ipSm^ &c. 
In these cases if Mr. Grote alters the reflexife pronoun into the demonstratiTe, 
he will obtain either no meaning at all, or one directly contrary to what the 
author intended. But here, upon his hypothesis of the author's intention, 
according to his own showing; a similar alteration would give the meaning with 
certainty and clearness. In short, we want to know whether we can haye the 
reflexife pronoun in cases where we should hare anticipated the demonstratiTe. 
Kuthing is proved in farour of the affirmati?e by producing cases where it is 
impossible to expect the demonstratiTe at alL 

One class of instances adduced by Mr. Grote it is perhaps desirable to notice, 
because they inrolye a principle important to the younger scholar, which is not 
Tery prominently brought forward in grammars and commentaries. Mr. Grote 
justifies his loose way of taking 4«irr«r here, by the &ct that loarreS and itnhmm 
are sometimes found in the same sentence, in reference to the same person. 
This is true ; but a reiy cursory examination of Mr. Grote's passages will show 
that they do not prore much in fiiTour of his conclusion. The first is ii. 13^ 
XlcpiicXiff tworowiiaas, Sri 'Apx^S^V**' *^*^ £^' ^ ^^^TX"^* A ««^AdUctf, % 
mibrhs 28ff /Soi^X^fiffPoi xep^C^^^ ^0^ &7ipo^ o^ev wapoiXlwjf nlk /i^ ^<6«|i, % 
kcUL AaucMBaifAOwUtP Mktvadrrmp M Ztofiokfl rfl ^avrov yinirai rovro, ttait^p 
kcUL rh, JSefn iXabvttv irpo§7irow Ircica iictlpov, irpo7fy6p€y9 jc.tA. But here all 
is quite regular. AnyoDe acquainted with the genius of the language, will per- 
oeiye that the introduction of the word wpothmf completely changes the point 
of riew from which the person is regarded, and with it the pronoun by which 
he is designated. 6 iworow^aas must hare the reflexiye, because both refer to 
the same person ; ol wpo9sw6ms on the eontraiy would naturally speak of him 
as dMiyos. 

Again iy. 99, 0{ H Bourrol ianicplyttrrOf tt /jAp h rp Boiarrlf dff\9 [0/ *A#if- 
reubi], dvi^rrat iK r^f ktkvrw9 iivo^ptffBai rii ff^irtpa* cl 8^ ii^ rf iKttptew, 
ainobs yiyvt&aKtty rh irQiffriw, In this most interesting passage [see commen- 
tary ad locum], the whole thing turns upon the fact that the dispute about 
locality is described strictly fix>m the Boeotian point of yiew. The Bceotiaa 
herald had orders to say if Delium was theirs {kmnmw) the Athenians might 
depart on certain terms ; if it belonged to the otktr patty (^acffdnur), they of 
course could do as they chose with their own. 

In Xen. Hell, i. 1. 17, 4avr«r refers to the generals as regarded by them* 
seWes, and Utlimw to the same generals, as regarded by those who had to eleet 
them. The pronouns could not be interchanged without yiolating the sense, 
and neither this, nor either of the two preyious passages, afibrd the least 
countenance to such a misapplication of the reflexiye pronoun, as Mr. Qxoi^a 
translation of the present one appears to me to exhibits 
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Om THB GbBBX AOBIfT, 



I irovLD pfTopoM to axTiTe ftt the meaning of the Aoriit, as a ttnae of tho 
Greek Verb, by the proceea of exhaustion. 

We can only comprehend the true mutual relation of the Un$$i, at H m§ $ , 
expressed by the verb, by regarding them from one ixed point of view* 

Such a central ^tand-point in time, as the indiridnal himaelf ia in apaea, it 
fiyond in theprueni. 

All other tetuet or UfHM mnai take up their position on ona side of thia or 
the other. 

First then of those behind it: — 

(i) One denotes an action simply past in reference to thia poinV— tha paat 
ia reference to the present This is the proper perfieL 

(i) Another denotes an action past in a complex or twofold way : i.a. paat 
in reference to some point of time, which ia itself past in referanea to tha 
present — tha past in reference to the past This is the pluperf§ei, 

(3) Another denotes an action in a ttaU qf paamff, and azreated at bodm 
giren point, which point is either the prosent, or paat; parhapa, atiietlj speak- 
ing, always the last This is the ui^Mtfeet, 

We haTO next to consider those times which lie at tha other nda of tha 
present 

( I ) One denotes an action future in respect of the present, without standing 
in determinate relation to any other point of tima— fbtara in rafarenea to tha 
piaaent Thtfuturt, commonly so ttUed. 

(a) Another denotes an action future in respect of tha present, but paat in 
reference to some determinate point which is itself fbture in respect of tha 
present—the future in reference to tha present, but paat in rafarenea to Aitnra 
lima. The second future^ (xtfuiun per/eei. 

This is an exhaustiye analysis of the notion of time, or tanae, as amplojad in 
tha description of action. 

Or, again, to take another method of analysis :— ^' 

Erery action is either compleCa or incompleta. 

Complete or incompleta in preeent time«Peffeet [* I hare ...'], or praasnt 

Complete or incompleta in past time«Flupaifeet or imperfect 

Complete or incompleta ia future tima^Fatnre parfset or f^tnrs^ 

Hera than wa have a complete apparataa of tanaa or time for daaeribing any 
action in ita ta^npoial relation to angr other action, and whan such iB ow olgaet 
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we employ one of the abore fbnna, imoog which, it ia to be noted, the aorist 
finds no place. 

Bat we may also merely mean to deelan Us oeewrena of an action withont 
any object of the sort Host languages employ fbr that pnipoee one of the eame 
tenses as would have been employed had the expression of a temporal relation 
been required. The Greeks, who were, I beliere, ' &r more aceurata apeakera 
and thinkers than ourselfes,' seeing that a tense properly connoting a special 
temporal relaUon ought not to be used where none such is implied, adopted a 
narrative tense, to senre simply as such, inthout any connotation of the rela- 
tions of time at alL This tense was the oarist, or indefinite, indeterminate 
tense ; and they made use of it when they merely wanted to say that something 
had happened, without stopping to giTs any special infoimation concerning the 
relation in time of this something to anything else ; when, in short, the /md 
was prominent in their mind, and the Hme of tk$faci altogether subordinate. 

To this usage belong the great mass of aorists which encounter us in nazratiTe. 
It is needless to giye examples; though some Urn haTe been pointed out in the 
foregoing notes. 

But there are sereral particular usages of the aorist which so strong^ly 
illustrate the principle, that it may be instructiTe to refer Tery briefly to 
them. 

First, then, we have that common and acknowledged use of the aorist, wherein 
it is said to resemble the imperfect, and is predicated of anything ' wont to 
happen/ e.g. f/SXenf'ff I6^a, Eur. Med,; yiipff, rh ^po9W Hf^tuf, Antig,\ ml 9^ 
fivpieu ir^Xffif, I kkr cS ris ohef,^lofs KaBifipuroM^ (Ed, Col, 1535 ; /ulCws V Sras 
trap hffyiodf \ ^edfutw^ oUois dv^5«iccy, Med, 130 ; IWmwt, ibid, 145 ; iicoltuat^ 
AjaXf 674. Instances, indeed, are quite innumerable. Now to consider thes^ 
identical with the notion of habitual or continued action described by the imper- 
feet, seems to me altogether fallacious and unphilosophicaL They describe what 
has happened, is happening, and will happen again. To limit the action or event 
to any particular time would destroy the whole force of the expression. No 
special time is connoted, and therefore we have the true aoristi or indetermi- 
nate tense. The Latins conyeyed the same force more clumsily by the perfect : 
' moUivit ayersos Penates,* ' deduxit corpore febres,' Horace ; * illius immensse 
ruperunt horroa menses,' Virgil, Georg, i. 49, where Forbiger obsenres, ' signi- 
flcatione aoristi Grseci pro ** rumpore solent," quod ita expliees, Jam aliquotiea 
ruperont, ideoque eAdem rerum conditione redeunte, etiam nunc rumpunt, et 
posthac rumpent' 

In dose connection with this we have another usage of the aorist, which ia 
said to be nearly equivalent to the present This occurs where the connotation 
of pure past time is clearly inappropriate, and where the action described by 
the aorist is generalised so as to take in the notion of the present Thua Dr. 
Peile explains liirmf«, Choeph, 410, ' I am in the predicament of one that before 
now has beaten — and hence, a beater, or <me that beats,* We may oompare 
lm}|a BvfUif, (Ed, Col. 1466, * I am in a state of terror ;* ^rtaa, ^;iur, 536 ; 
EUct, 131a ; Aleeet, 1047 ; Irculo, 8, e. T, 835 ; f^pt^a, 4jax, 674, and TVaeh. 
1044. Bost, $ 151, notices this dass of cases as one expressed in all other 
languages by the present, and, rightly I think, translates them thus: #y^Xa#«, 
•ich moss lachen;* ^AM^a» 'ich muss seu&en,* &c 
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From this indefinite acceptation of the tense, lefiisinff, aa it were, to connote 
any exact temporal relation, we find grammarians and commentators telling ns 
that it stands first for one tense, then for another, as e.g. for the pluperfect 
(Bnttmann, Largt Gr. Gr,). Of this no f^irther proof is requisite than an 
examination of that carefoUy edited and popular school-book, Xenophon'i 
AnabatU, by Kacmichael (Ghrammar School Classics, 1851). There we find, 
without adrancing bejond lib. i. the aorist said to be put for the future [L 1. 1.], 
for the pluperfect [i. 4. 5], for the perfect [i. 6. 6], indifferently with the 
imperfect [i. 9. 19]. Now, it is impossible to oonceiTe that the Greeks can 
hare interchanged their tenses in this wild way. What we should say is, that, 
in any of the abore cases, had the writer wished accurately to connote ikt timi 
of tJufaett and not nmply to mention it, he might hare used the fbture, or the 
perfect, &e., instead of the aorist It is from the wide circumference of meaning 
which this indeterminate sense of the aorist embraces, that it seems to trespass 
upon the prorince of the other tenses. Nay, it does so even with regard to the 
future, which is a source of no small difficulty and Texation to those commenta- 
tors who persist in fixing upon it a definite connotation of past time. Such, for 
instance, is its employment after Terbs of promising, with an obriously fhturs 
force, e.gp. fav^x^f^poi abrois /a^ wp6<r$tp wtsOmur^ai^ wfAw mbreht mroydyoi eliHiBf, 
Xen. AmA, i. 1. 1. acol wtfii fi^p roOrmp Mcx^fi /mi /9ou\f^tf«^«i, ibid, ii. 
3. ao. obK eSr xf^ rev Boa^rov tf Cnfdt^ vtare^&tanas X**P^ fiovkeCemt^m, 
Thuc iii. 46, said of the still pendent decision, elkhs M tlinu woXkoh AveAt- 
^^MM l{«, TL 49, of a probable case, upon which G61L remarks : * Aoristns pro 
fntnro post clir^f, ikrls et similia frequens est.* 4 M^nip ivr /Ur olenu Ti > x ^a 
fu rmp Zuuimv wop' {yuv jhro8^£a^0ai [Reiske, e conject iveid^HrBui] mA r^y 
iBek^ ^jcMovir, Dem. p. 84a. 11. Here we have of two future erents, the 
aocist and future infinitives in ooigunetion. In a similar manner, 

d^p ydp re mI aMif *GK6fanos otnc hiXtff^ep, 
lac Tf mI ^ rtXfi, ^ re /uydk^ kwiri^nw, 

R. ir. 160, we have both tenses together, and as the &ct denoted by the last 
depends upon the first, it is absurd to say that it is more certain. And in the 
other moods, we may remark the same connection with the Aiture, e.g. hted^ 
Zetwrfiemfup, Andb. ir. 6. 171 is said of a problematical event. I beliere that a 
similar absence of temporal connotation is found sometimes with respect to the 
aor. part: e.g. r&w (v/AiroX t/iif o'irrvr wpotx^prett Thuc. L 18, must in its 
collocation, be nearly equivalent to ^efiftdxmp, "Fiom this it follows, not that 
the aorist can be indifferently substituted for any other tense, but that it may 
stand for any tense, where the notion qf tbe time eomioted by that tenee is 
absent from the writer's thoughts. No tense limiting action to time would 
seem so proper as the aorist Mf/an of John zriL 4, or W /d^ tUpret koI mert^ 
ewTtr, zx. 19. 

From the absence of all connotation of time properly so called, comes that 
reiy curious use of the aorist, to express, so to speak, acts not defined as 
happening at any time ai alL These could not properly be described hj any 
tense spediyiqg an actual time of occuxrenoe, and it strongly supports our 
theoij of tha aomt to find that the aorist alone is employed far the pozpoaa. 
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We find it accordingly in the deecription of unfulfilled pnxpoees, and intended 
though incomplete, actione. See e.g. 8oph. 4j, 1 116-7 • 

MEN. ((kom 7^ tM t^vx^uf Krtipmprd iim ; 

Here the aoriat has the sense of ' wu my slayer* Le. in intention, though not 
in fact The usage perfectly agrees with our theory of the aorist That of ihm 
great Hermann does not seem rexy intelligible: 'Frssens prohibitmn ease 
&cere, aoristus/ensM sed nue iffteiu siynifieaL* How to kill a man withoat 
effecting his death, seems rather a difiScul^. £lmslcy [&raeiid^, 1000] 
dogmatically asserts — 'Aoristus <gnsqne participium hanc significationem 
zespuunt' But of. lirrfiHC ^ im, addressed to a liring person, Ion, ii9Z» 
jrrWrotfv, Andromeda, 811, k^^^, (Ed. Col, 1008, said of an action attempted, 
but nerer carried into execution. In Xen. Anab. ii. 6. 4, we find i$tamni$ti said 
of a person still alive, in &ct, only sentenced to death; and Herod. Tii. 10. a, 
supplies us with a Tery curious instance, oluc ^ i/iforiff ^ ^X^PV^e* said 
of what is future and hypothetical. 

The general conclusion, therefore, at which we arriTe is, that the aoriat is 
properly a narratiTe tense, not connoting any one particular determinate notion 
of time, and that accordingly it is employed of actions or events occurring 
under all sorts of relations of time. Hence the attempt to assign to it any 
special temporal connotation tends to confound it with other tenses, and obsenie 
the true metaphysical conception of its nature. This is, I think, the fiiult of 
Buttmann's theory, so generally accepted, that the aorist signifies momentary 
action. It is very true that, generally, the aorist is used to describe momentary 
actions. But this must be so from the nature of the case, where the act is not 
determined either in its occurrence or progress by defining its temporal relation 
to other actions. Momentary, in the sense of laeting for a moment, cannot bo 
assigned to the aorist as its essential signification. Many actions described by 
the aorist last for a long time, and many actions lasting only for a moment aro 
described by the other tenses. Want of space forbids the enumeration of passage! 
which I had selected in illustration. It is enough to quote Buttmann'a own 
translator, who cites II, i. 437-8, where the acts described by the aorist are of 
as long duration as those described by the imperfect. Cf. note on wpolfra^t «d 
M\9v€, Thuc. iii. 112. Similarly, I do not think it right to assign, with Jelf, 
and Mr. ShiUeto (De Falsd Legations, p. 181), to the aorist, as its distinctive 
sense, a meaning which is admitted to be proper to the perfect, i.e,to ham 
completed an action. The latter thus translates Thuc vi. 13, ^inrXcir . • . Ik- 
wA.fvo'ai, * to commence the voyage, to havs finished the voyage' What then is 
iiartw?itvK4yai ? Why should not the first mean ' now to be saiUng,* and the 
second speak merely in general terms, ' to sail f* Indeed, in the second passage 
quoted by Mr. Shilleto, he seems to adopt a similar principle of explanation, 
e.g. riii. 46, where he translates iXevB^pow, * to liberate,* iKev0€pii^tu, * not to 
apply the principle in liberating.' It is to be wished that Mr. Shilleto would 
turn his attention to the subject, as he is of all persons best qualified to eluci- 
date it There are many subordinate questions which would be benefited Ifj 
f uch an investigation. I do not, for instance, think the common roles about |4 
with the imperative pres. and aor. lulgunctive, quite satisfactoiy. Can it ba 
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graved thit the fint if alwajrt general, and the Utter particular t It may be 
perticiiliir, when followed hj some particular objectife case, bat is it so imiTer- 
mHjf What, then, are we to make of Soph. EUeL 383-4 ?^ 

wfhs raSra ^pdCov, Koi /m fdi vel' Srrcpdr 
990wau iikiii^jf, 

1m wA lik ttkhm rather 'donH be Healing now* Hibemioft, 'danU be qfter 
eiMngi and ^ «^^ff, '<2mi*< «toa/,' and ' dnnfiii eUal eome parUoular tJUng, 
when that partienlar thing is mentioned ? 

B7 way of eondusionf I would remark that we may answer the old stock 
^IBSStion [Elmsley ad Med. 78] Tery easily on the abofe principles. 

9fAr tmrvfir— * brfore 1 am tupping* i.e. before I go to supper. 

«]^ t^eiwr ^ nipoA — * before I have done eupper^ i. e. before supper if OTsr. 

wfb l««v9tfiBft— perfectly general Before supper time. 



ADDENDA ET COKBIGENDA, Lib. L 



L (a.) qnm unputm geaia eunt. The ref. is Bloomfield*s. But the 
parallelism is remored if we tr. 'which katfe erer been waged.' 
VL (a,) ip ro«s wpdroi may perhaps stand as a nominatife, the whole 
three words haying coalesced into one from habit, and being 
so declined ; cf. i^rir 9rf and similar phrases. 
(d.) yet one Schol. has efrier «^# ri}f ^rriis iyirrro* It is not 
easy to see how. 
XnL («.) rfter BL read * take vert with ^ and tr. 'alwage, ae I etetppoeie 
for certain, had a mart* 
^it^xii. (ft.) ad fin., *ef. by all means, Dem. de Cor, p. 177, elt Hr hneSftm 

ZXnV. (6.) ad fin., * or perhaps we may refer dte^Mct to the speakers^— 
**eo that gon may not in a matter qf deceit beledaetragbgtkemt 
and in a matter <(f open rtqueetr^fueeueaeeietance'" 
3QJL (e.) ad fin., *t^ does not, of course, appertain to the infinitiTe, bat 
T^ wAJer is the oljeet of lx«v*' 
L. («.) ad fin., * perhaps, after all, the term is intentionally technical 
—performing the operation of the SccmrXevt upon the dispened 
ships ;— charging them over and over again.' 
LnX. (e.) ad fin.,/or *supra a,' leg. *supra b.' 
XCVn. (b.) after * importance^' aid, * see Appendix H' ' 

CFQ. (6.) efter nmkk^w, traaspose * and I^mXAst, ^' to the end of the 
Bote on Ij^ftiXAsr. 
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